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Whek  some  twelve  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to 
collect  and  to  publish  in  a  more  easily  accessible 
and  permanent  form  such  of  my  Essays  as  had  met 
with  a  kind  reception  both  in  England  and  abroad^ 
I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  altogether  resist  a  some- 
what selfish  desire  of  making  that  collection  a  kind 
of  diary  of  my  literary  life  in  England.  Though  I 
put  aside  many  papers,  yet  I  admitted  others  which 
were  indeed  no  more  than  what  I  called  them,  'Chips 
from  a  Grerman  Workshop/  of  interest  to  the  work- 
man whom  they  reminded  of  truly  happy  hours 
spent  face  to  face  ^th  the  highest  problems  of  life, 
and  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  best  and  great- 
est men  the  world  has  ever  known ;  yet,  after  they 
had  served  the  object  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended,  hardly  worthy  of  being  offered  again  to 
the  public  at  large. 

I  feel  all  the  more  grateful  to  my  many  known 
and  unknown  friends,  who  seem  to  have  pardoned 
the  defects  and  redundancies  of  the  four  volumes  of 
my  *  Chips,*  and  have  allowed  them  to  pass  through 
several  editions,  not  only  in  England,  but  likewise  in 
America,  France  and  Germany. 


But  now  when  a  wish  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  some 
of  these  EsBayB  had  been  frequently  expressed,  both 
by  teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  and  nniversities,  I 
thought  the  time  ha<i  come  to  subject  them  once 
again  to  a  more  careful  sifting,  to  remove  those 
■which  had  done  their  work  and  were  no  longer 
wanted,  and  to  add  a  few  which  had  been  published  in 
different  periodicals  daring  the  last  years,  hoping 
thus  to  enable  these  two  smaller  volnmes  of  '  Selected 
Essays '  to  find  new  friends  in  places  where  their 
more  bulky  predecessors  could  gain  no  access. 

I  have  tried  to  improve  these  Essays  from  year  to 
year  with  the  help  of  the  excellent  criticisms  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  by  the  light  of 
new  researches  carried  on  withont  interruption  by 
myself  and  by  others  in  the  immense  domain  of  the 
science  of  ancient  thonght.  In  all  that  is  essential 
they  have  remained  unchanged,  but  I  believe  that  no 
honest  criticism  which  has  reached  me  has  ever 
been  passed  by  nnnoticed,  and  that  no  important  ma- 
terials have  been  overlooked  which  have  been  added 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  since  the  time  when  these 
Essays  first  saw  the  light. 

I  have  to  thank  a  kind  hand,  which  has  lightened 
many  burdens  and  removed  masy  troubles  of  my  life, 
for  having  relieved  me  of  the  tiresome  taak  of  adapt- 
ing the  old  index  to  this  new  edition  of  '  Selected 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(Written  1867.) 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  my 
revered  friend  Bansen  called  me  one  day  into  his 
library  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  announced  to 
xne  with  beaming  eyes  that  the  publication  of  the 
Big-veda  was  secure.  He  had  spent  many  days  in 
seeing  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  importance  of  this  work, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  it  published  in  England. 
At  last  his  efforts  had  been  successful,  the  funds 
for  printing  my  edition  of  the  text  and  commentary 
of  the  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans  had  been 
granted,  and  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  announce  to 
me  the  happy  result  of  his  literary  diplomacy.  *  Now,' 
he  said,  *  you  have  got  a  work  for  life — a  large  block 
that  will  take  years  to  plane  and  polish.'  'But 
mind,'  he  added,  *  let  us  have  from  time  to  time  some 
chips  from  your  workshop.'  * 

1  This  edition  of  the  text  and  native  commentary  of  the  Rig-veda 
has  since  been  published  in  six  volumes,  4to :  vol.  i.,  1849 ;  vol.  ii., 
1S53 ;  voL  iii,  1866 ;  vol.  iv.,  1862 ;  vol.  v.,  1872  ;  vol.  vi.,  1874. 
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I  have  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of  my  depari;ed 
friend,  and  I  have  publiehed  almost  every  year  a  few 
articles  on  Buch  subjects  as  had  en^ged  my  attention, 
while  prosecnting  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  altered 
circumstanccB  would  allow,  my  edition  of  theRig-veda, 
and  of  other  Sanskrit  works  connected  with  it.  These 
articles  were  chiefly  published  in  the  '  Edinbui^h ' 
and  *  Quarterly '  Eeviews,  in  the  '  Oxford  Essays,*  and 
'  Macmillaa's  *  and  *  Eraser's  *  Magazines,  in  the 
'  Saturday  Review,*  and  in  the  *  Times.'  In  writing 
them  my  principal  endeavour  has  been  to  bring  out 
even  in  the  most  abstruse  subjects  the  points  of  real 
interest  that  ongbt  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  lai^e,  and  never  to  leave  a  dark  nook  or 
comer  without  attempting  to  sweep  away  the  cob- 
webs of  false  learning,  and  let  in  the  light  of  real 
knowledge.  Here,  too,  I  owe  much  to  Bunsen's  ad- 
vice, and  when  last  year  I  saw  in  Cornwall  the  large 
heaps  of  copper  ore  piled  up  around  the  mines,  like 
so  many  heaps  of  rubbish,  while  the  poor  people  were 
asking  for  coppers  to  buy  bread,  I  frequently  thought 
of  Bnnsen's  words,  '  Your  work  is  not  finished  when 
yon  have  brought  the  ore  from  the  mine  :  it  must  be 
sifted,  smelted,  refined,  and  coined  before  it  can  be  of 
1^  use,  and  contribute  towards  the  intellectual  food 
of  mankind.'  I  can  hardly  hope  that  in  this  my  en- 
deavour to  be  clear  and  plain,  to  follow  the  threads  of 
every  thought  to  the  very  ends,  and  to  place  the  web 
of  every  ai^;nment  clearly  and  fully  before  my  readers, 
I  have  always  been  successful.  Several  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  these  essays  are,  no  doubt,  obscure 
and  difficult ;  but  there  is  no  subject,  I  believe,  in 
the  whole  realm  of  homan  knowledge,  that  cannot  be 
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rendered  clear  and  intelligible,  if  we  ourselves  have 
perfectly  mastered  it.  And  now  while  the  two  last 
ToInmeB  of  my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda  are  passing 
throngh  the  press,  I  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
gathering  up  a  few  armfuls  of  these  chips  and 
splinters,  throwing  away  what  seemed  worthless,  and 
putting  the  rest  into  some  kind  of  shape,  in  order  to 
clear  my  workshop  for  other  work. 

The  two  volumes  which  I  am  now  publishing 
contain  a  selection  of  essays  on  language,  mythol<^, 
and  religion,  three  subjects  intimately  connected  with 
each  other.  There  ia  to  my  mind  no  subject  more 
absorbing  than  the  tracing  the  origin  and  first 
growth  of  human  thought ; — not  theoretically,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  Hegelian  laws  of  thought,  or 
the  Comptian  epochs ;  but  historically,  and  Uke  an 
Indian  trapper,  spying  for  every  footprint,  every  layer, 
every  broken  blade  that  might  tell  and  testify  of  the 
former  presence  of  roan  in  his  early  wanderings  and 
searchings  after  light  and  truth. 

In  the  languages  of  mankind,  in  which  every- 
thing new  is  old  and  everything  old  is  new,  sji  in- 
exhaustible mine  has  been  discovered  for  researches 
of  this  kind.  Language  still  bears  the  impress  of  the 
earliest  thoughts  of  man,  obliterated,  it  may  be, 
buried  under  new  thoughts,  yet  here  and  there  still 
recoverable  in  their  sharp  originaJ  outline.  The 
growth  of  language  is  continuous,  and  by  continuing 
our  researches  backward  from  the  most  modem  to  the 
moBt  ancient  strata,  the  very  elements  and  roots  of 
human  speech  have  been  reached,  and  with  them  the 
elements  and  roots  of  human  thought.  What  lies 
beyond  the  beginnings  of  language,  however  interest- 
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inir  it  mavbe  to  the  i)livsi()lo}j:Ist,  does  not  yet  belonix 
to  the  history  of  man,  in  the  true  and  original  sense 
of  that  word.  Man  means  the  thinker,  and  the  first 
manifestation  of  thought  is  speech. 

But  more  surprising  than  the  continuity  in  the 
growth  of  language,  is  the  continuity  in  the  growth 
of  religion.  Of  religion,  too,  as  of  language,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  it  everything  new  is  old  and  every- 
thing old  is  new,  and  that  there  has  been  no  entirely 
new  religion  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
elements  and  roots  of  religion  were  there,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man;  and 
the  history  of  religion,  like  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, shows  us  throughout  a  succession  of  new 
combinations  of  the  same  radical  elements.  An  in- 
tuition of  God,  a  sense  of  human  weakness  and  de- 
pendance,  a  belief  in  a  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  a  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  a 
hope  of  a  better  life,  these  are  some  of  the  radical 
elements  of  all  religions.  Though  sometimes  hidden^ 
they  rise  again  and  again  to  the  surface.  Though 
frequently  distorted,  they  tend  again  and  again  to 
their  perfect  form.  Unless  they  had  formed  part  of 
the  oldest  dowry  of  the  human  soul,  religion  would 
have  remained  an  impossibility,  and  the  tongues  of 
angels  would  have  been  to  human  ears  but  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  If  we  once  under- 
stand this  clearly,  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
have  seemed  startling  to  many  of  his  admirers,  be- 
come perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  when  he  says  * : 

*  Angnst.  Retr.  1,  13.  'Res  ipsa,  qiLT  nnnc  religio  Christiana 
nimcupatar,  erat  apud  antiquos,  neo  defuit  ab  initio  generis  hnmani, 
qnonsque  Christus  veniret  in  carnexn,  unde  vera  religio,  qoie  jam 
ent.  ooepit  appellari  Christiana.' 
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*  What  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion^  has 
existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was  not  absent 
from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh  :  from  which  time  the  trae  religion, 
^liich  existed  already,  began  to  be  called  Christian.' 
Prom  this  point  of  view  the  words  of  Christ,  too, 
wluch  startled  the  Jews,  assume  their  true  meaning, 
when  He  said  to  the  centurion  of  Capernaum :  *  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham, /'and  Isaac^  and  Jacob^  in  the 
longdom  of  heaven.' 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  accumulation  of 
new  and  authentic  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  has  been  most  extraordinary ; 
but  such  are  the  difiiculties  in  mastering  these 
materials  that  I  doubt  whether  the  time  has  yet  come 
for  attempting  to  trace,  after  the  model  of  the  Science 
of  Language,  the  definite  outlines  of  the  Science 
o£  Seligion.  By  a  succession  of  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances,  the  canonical  books  of  three  of  the 
principal  religions  of  the  ancient  world  have  lately 
been  recovered,  the  Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the 
Tripi^aka.  But  not  only  have  we  thus  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  most  authentic  documents  from  which 
to  study  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  the 
Zoroastrians,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  by  discovering 
the  real  origin  of  Greeh>  Boman,  and  likewise  of 
Teutonic,  Sclavonic,  and  Celtic  mythology,  it  has 
become  possible  to  separate  the  truly  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  sacred  traditions  or  these  nations  from 
the  mythological  crust  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  thus  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  faith 
of  the  ancient  Aryan  world. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Semitic  world,  we  find  tiiat 
although  but  few  new  materials  hare  been  discovered 
from  which  to  study  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Jews, 
yet  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  has  brought  new  life  into 
the  study  of  the  sacred  records  of  Abraham,  Moses* 
and  the  Prophets ;  and  the  recent  researches  <^ 
Biblical  scholars,  though  atari^ing  from  the  mosit 
opposite  points,  hare  all  helped  to  bring  out  the  his-^ 
torical  interest  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner 
not  dreamt  of  by  former  theologians.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  another  Semitic  religion,  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  since  the  Koran  and  the  literature 
connected  with  it  were  submitted  to  the  searching^ 
criticism  of  real  scholars  and  historians.  Important 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  Semitic  religions  have 
come  from  the  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
The  very  images  of  Bel  and  Nisroch  now  stand  before 
our  eyes,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  may 
hereafter  tell  us  even  more  than  they  do  at  present  ' 
of  the  thoughts  of  those  who  bowed  their  knees 
before  them.  The  religious  worship  of  the  Pheni-  - 
cians  and  Carthaginians  has  been  illustrated  by 
Movers  from  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  temples, 
and  fr^m  scattered  notices  in  classical  writers  ;  nay, 
even  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Nomads  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  previous  to  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  patient  researches 
of  Oriental  scholars. 

There  is  no  lack  of  idols  among  the  ruined  and 
buried  temples  of  Egypt  with  which  to  reconstruct 
the  pantheon  of  that  primeval  country  1  nor  need  we 
despair  of  recovering  more  and  more  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  buried  under  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  in- 
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Bcriptions,  or  preserved  in  hieratic  and  demotic 
MSS.,  if  we  watch  the  brilliant  discoveries  that 
have  rewarded  the  patient  researches  of  the  disciples 
of  Champollion. 

Besides  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  re- 
ligion, we  have  in  China  three  recognised  forms 
of  public  worship,  the  religion  of  Confucius,  that 
of  Laotse,  and  that  of  Fo  (Buddha) ;  and  here, 
too,  recent  publications  have  shed  new  light,  and 
have  rendered  an  access  to  the  canonical  works 
of  these  religions,  and  an  understanding  of  their 
various  purports,  more  easy,  even  to  those  who  have 
not  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  Chinese  language. 

Among  the  Turanian  nations,  a  few  only,  such 
as  the  Finns  and  the  Mongolians,  have  preserved 
some  remnants  of  their  ancient  worship  and  mytho- 
logy, and  these  too  have  lately  been  more  carefuDy 
collected  and  explained  by  D'Ohson,  Castr^n,  and 
others. 

In  America  the  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  theologians;  and 
of  late  years  the  impulse  imparted  to  ethnological  re- 
search has  induced  travellers  and  missionaries  to 
record  any  traces  of  religious  life  that  could  be  dis- 
covered among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Polynesian  islands. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  indications,  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  materials  for  the  student  of 
religion ;  but  we  shall  also  perceive  how  diflScult  it  is 
to  master  such  vast  materials.  To  gain  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  Veda,  or  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  the 
Tripi^aka,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Koran,  or  the 
sacred  books  of  China,  is  the  work  of  a  whole  life. 


8  iHTBonncTios. 

How  then  is  one  man  to  surrey  the  whole  field  of 
religious  thought,  to  classify  the  religions  of  the 
world  according  to  definite  and  permanent  critwia, 
and  to  describe  their  characteristic  features  with  a 
sure  and  discriminating  liandP 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  seize  than  the  salient 
features,  the  traits  that  constitute  the  permanent 
expression  and  real  character  of  a  religion.  Beligion 
seems  to  be  the  common  property  of  a  large  com- 
munity, and  yet  it  not  only  varies  in  numerous  seotB, 
as  language  does  in  its  dialects,  but  it  escapes  our 
firm  grasp  till  we  can  trace  it  to  its  real  habitat, 
the  heart  of  each  true  believer.  We  speak  glibly  of 
Buddliism  and  Brahmanism,  forgetting  that  we  are 
generaUsing  on  the  most  intimate  convictions  of 
millions  and  millions  of  human  souls,  divided  by  half 
the  world  and  by  thousands  of  yeaxs. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  all  events  where  a 
religion  possesses  canonical  books,  or  a  definite 
niunber  of  articles,  the  task  of  the  student  of  re- 
ligion becomes  easier,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  true  to  a 
certain  extant.  But  even  then  we  know  that  the 
interpretation  of  these  canonical  books  varies,  bo 
mnch  so  that  sects  appealing  to  the  same  revealed 
authorities,  as,  for  instance,  the  founders  of  the 
Ved&nta  and  the  S&okhya  systems,  accuse  each  other 
of  error,  if  not  of  wilful  error  or  heresy.  Articles 
too,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  define  the 
principal  doctrines  of  a  religion,  lose  much  of  their 
historical  value  by  the  treatment  they  receive  from 
subsequent  schools ;  and  they  are  frequently  silent 
on  the  very  points  which  make  religion  what  it  is. 

A  fbw  instances  may  serve  to  show  what  diffi- 
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cnlties  the  student  of  religion  has  to  contend  with, 
before  he  can  hope  firmly  to  grasp  the  facts  on  which 
theories  may  safely  be  based. 

Soman  Catholic  missionaries  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  China,  who  had  erery  opportunity,  while 
staying  at  the  court  of  Peldn,  of  studying  in  the 
original  the  canonical  works  of  Confucius  and  their 
commentaries,  who  could  consult  the  greatest  theo- 
logians  then  Uving,  and  converse  with  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  temples  of  the  capital,  di£Pered 
diametrically  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  most  vital 
points  in  the  state-religion  of  China.  Lecomte, 
Fouquet,  Pr^mare,  and  Bouvet  thought  it  undeniable 
that  Confucius,  his  predecessors  and  his  disciples, 
bad  entertained  the  noblest  ideas  on  the  constitution 
of  the  imiverse,  and  had  sacrificed  to  the  true  God 
in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  the  earth.  According 
to  Maigrot,  Navorette,  on  the  contrary,  and  even 
according  to  the  Jesuit  Longobardi,  the  adoration 
of  the  Chinese  was  addressed  to  inanimate  tablets, 
meaningless  inscriptions,  or,  in  the  best  case,  to 
coarse  ancestral  spirits  and  beings  without  intelli- 
gence.' If  we  believe  the  former,  the  ancient  deism 
of  China  approached  the  purity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  if  we  listen  to  the  latter,  the  absurd  fetishism 
of  the  multitude  degenerated  amongst  the  educated 
into  systematic  materialism  and  atheism.  In  answer 
to  the  peremptory  texts  quoted  by  one  party,  the 
other  adduced  the  glosses  of  accredited  interpreters, 
and  the  dispute  of  the  missionaries  who  had  lived  in 
China  and  knew  Chinese,  had  to  be  settled  in  the 
last  instance  by  a  decision  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

1  Abel  Bteusat,  Melanges^  p.  162. 
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There  ia  hardly  any  religion  that  haa  been  stodied 
in  its  sacred  literature,  and  watched  in  its  external 
norahip  with  greater  care  than  the  modem  religion 
of  the  HindoB,  and  yet  it  would  be  extremely  hard 
to  give  a  faithful  and  intelligible  description  of  it. 
Most  people  who  have  lived  in  India  would  main- 
tain that  the  Indian  religion,  as  believed  in  and 
practised  at  present  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  is 
idol-worship  and  nothing  else.  But  let  us  hear  one 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  Hindu  of  Benares,  who 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  an  English  and  native 
andience  defends  his  faith  and  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers against  such  sweeping  accusations.  '  If  by 
idolatry,'  he  says,  '  is  meant  a  system  of  worship 
which  confines  our  ideas  of  the  Deity  to  a  mere 
image  of  clay  or  stone,  which  prevents  our  hearts 
from  being  expanded  and  elevated  with  lofty  notions 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  if  this  is  what  is  meant  bj 
idolatry,  we  disclaim  idolatry,  we  abhor  idolatry,  and 
deplore  the  ignorance  or  uncharitableness  of  those 
that  chaise  us  with  this  grovelling  system  of  wor- 
ship   But  if,  firmly  believing,  as  we  do, 

in  the  omnipresence  of  God,  we  behold,  by  the  aid 
of  our  imagination,  in  the  form  of  an  image  any  of 
His  glorious  manifestations,  ought  we  to  be  charged 
with  identifying  them  with  the  matter  of  the  image, 
whilst  during  those  moments  of  sincere  and  fervent 
devotion,  we  do  not  even  think  of  matter  P  If  at 
the  sight  of  a  portrait  of  a  beloved  and  venerated 
friend  no  longer  existing  in  this  world,  our  heart 
is  filled  with  sentimente  of  love  and  reverence ;  if 
we  fancy  him  present  in  the  picture,  still  looking  ) 
upon  us  with  his  wonted  tenderness  and  affection,  | 
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and  then  indulge  our  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude, 
should  we  be  charged  with  oflfering  the  grossest 
insult  to  him — that  of  fancying  him  to  be  no  other 
than  a  piece  of  painted  paper?  ....  We  really 
lament  the  ignorance  or  uncharitableness  of  those 
who  conf  oimd  'our  representative  worship  with  the 
Phenician,  Grecian,  or  Roman  idolatry  as  repre- 
sented by  European  writers,  and  then  charge  us  with 
polytheism  in  the  teeth  of  thousands  of  texts  in  the 
Par&nas,  declaring  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  terms 
that  there  is  but  one  God  who  manifests  Himself 
as  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Budra  (Siva)  in  his  func- 
tions of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction.'  * 

In  support  of  these  statements,  this  eloquent 
advocate  quotes  numerous  passages  from  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Brahmans,  and  he  sums  up  his 
view  of  the  three  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in 
the  words  of  their  great  poet  Kalidasa,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Griffith : 

In  those  Three  Persons  the  One  God  was  shown, 
Each  First  in  place,  each  Last — not  one  alone ; 
Of  Sivsif  Vishwu,  Brahma,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third,  among  the  Blessed  Tliree. 

If  such  contradictory  views  can  be  held  and 
defended  with  regard  to  religious  systems  still  pre- 
valent amongst  us,  where  we  can  cross-examine 
living  witnesses,  and  appeal  to  chapter  and  verse  in 

*  The  modern  pandit's  reply  to  the  missionary  who  accuses  him 
of  polytheism  is :  *0h,  these  are  only  various  manifestations  of  the 
one  God;  the  same  as,  though  the  sun  be  one  in  the  heavens,  yet  he 
appears  in  multiform  reflections  upon  the  lake.  The  various  sects 
are  only  different  entrances  to  the  one  city.' — See  W.  W.  Hunter, 
AiinaU  of  Rural  Bengal^  p.  116  ;  and  Medhurst  on  Sbiiia  m  ^Yivasc^ 
in  his  *  Ingnirr  on  the  Proper  Mode  of  Translating  Hiuicli.' 
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their  sacred  Tmtinga,  what  muBt  the  difficulty  be 
when  we  hare  to  deal  with  the  religionB  of  the 
past?  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  these  difficulties, 
which  are  inherent  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world.  I  rather  dwell  on  them 
strongly,  in  order  to  show  how  much  care  and 
cantion  is  required  in  bo  difficult  a  Bubject,  and  how 
much  indulgence  should  he  shown  in  judging  of  the 
shortcomings  and  errors  that  are  unavoidable  in  so 
comprehensiTO  a  etndy.  It  was  Bupposed  at  one 
time  that  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  languages 
of  mankind  must  transcend  the  powers  of  man :  and 
yet  by  the  combined  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
many  scholars,  great  results  hare  here  been  obtained, 
and  the  principles  that  must  guide  the  student  of 
the  Science  of  Language  are  now  firmly  established. 
It  will  be  the  same  with  the  Science  of  Religion. 
By  a  proper  division  of  labour,  the  materials  that 
are  still  wanting  will  be  collected  and  published  and 
translated,  and  when  that  is  done,  surely  man  will 
never  rest  till  he  has  discovered  the  purpose  that 
runs  through  the  religions  of  mankind,  and  till  he  has 
reconstructed  the  true  Civitas  Dei  on  founda- 
tions ae  wide  as  the  ends  of  the  world.  The  Science 
of  Religion  may  be  the  last  of  the  sciences  which 
man  is  destined  to  elaborate  ;  but  when  it  is  elabo- 
rated, it  will  change  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and 
give  a  new  life  to  Christianity  itself. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  though  living  in  much 
more  dangerous  proximity  to  the  ancient  religions 
of  the  Gentiles,  admitted  freely  that  a  comparison 
of  Christianity  and  other  religions  was  useful.  '  If 
there  is  any  agreement,'  Basilius  remarked, '  between 
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their  [the  Greeks*]  doctrines  and  onr  own,  it  may 
benefit  ns  to  know  them :  if  not,  then  to  compare 
them,  and  to  learn  how  they  diflfer,  will  help  not  a 
little  towards  confirming  that  which  is  the  better  of 
the  two.*' 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  a  compara- 
tive study  of  religions.  The  Science  of  Religion 
will  for  the  first  time  assign  to  Christianity  its  right 
place  among  the  religions  of  the  world  ;  it  will  show 
for  the  first  time  fally  what  was  meant  by  the  full- 
ness of  time ;  it  will  restore  to  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  in  its  unconscious  progress  towards 
CShristianity,  its  true  and  sacred  character. 

Not  many  years  ago  great  oflfence  was  given  by 
an  eminent  writer  who  remarked  that  the  time  had 
oome  when  the  history  of  Christianity  should  be 
treated  in  a  truly  historical  spirit,  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  we  treat'the  history  of  other  religions,  such 
as  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism. 
And  yet  what  can  be  truer  9  He  must  be  a  man 
of  little  faith  who  would  fear  to  subject  his  own 
religion  to  the  same  critical  tests  to  which  the 
historian  subjects  all  other  religions.  We  need  not 
surelv  crave  a  tender  or  merciful  treatment  for  that 
faith  which  we  hold  to  be  the  only  true  one.  We 
should  rather  challenge  for  it  the  severest  tests  and 
trials,  as  the  sailor  would  for  the  good  ship  to  which 
he  entrusts  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  most  dear  to  him.    In  the  Science  of  Religion, 

'  Basilios,  •  De  legendis  Grace,  libris,'  c.  v.  Et  fxhy  olv  i<ni  ns 
oteci^n}!  irp^r  kW-tiXovs  ro7s  x6yois,  TpoHpyov  &y  rifjuv  atnwy  ^  yvwffis 
y499iT0.  cl  8i  fiii,  d\?Ji  r6  y§  vtipdWriXa  9iirras  KaTOfutdciv  rh  9id4topoy, 
9b  lUKphw  ffis  fitfitdwriy  fi^Xrioyos. 
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we  can  decline  no  comparisons,  nor  claim  any  immu- 
nities for  Christianity,  as  little  as  the  missionary  can, 
when  wrestling  witii  the  subtle  Brahman,  or  the 
fanatical  Mussulman,  or  the  plain-speaking  Zulu. 
And  if  we  send  out  our  missionaries  to  every  part 
of  the  world  to  face  every  kind  of  religion,  to  shrink 
from  no  contest,  to  be  appalled  by  no  objections,  we 
must  not  give  way  at  home  or  within  our  own  hearts 
to  any  misgivings,  lest  a  comparative  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world  should  shake  the  firm  founda- 
tions on  which  we  must  stand  or  fall. 

To  the  missionary  more  particularly  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  religions  of  mankind  will  be,  I 
believe,  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Missionaries  are 
apt  to  look  upon  all  other  religions  as  something 
totally  distinct  from  their  own,  as  formerly  they 
used  to  describe  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations 
as  sometiiing  more  like  the  twittering  of  birds 
than  the  articulate  speech  of  men.  The  Science  of 
Language  has  taught  us  that  there  is  order  and 
wisdom  in  all  languages,  and  that  even  the  most 
degraded  jargons  contain  the  ruins  of  former  great- 
ness and  beauty.  The  Science  of  Religion,  I  hope, 
will  produce  a  similar  change  in  our  views  of  barba- 
rous forms  of  faith  and  worship ;  and  missionaries, 
instead  of  looking  only  for  points  of  difiFerence,  will 
look  out  more  anxiously  for  any  common  ground, 
any  spark  of  the  true  light  that  may  still  be  revived, 
any  altar  that  may  be  dedicated  afresh  to  the  true 
God.> 

*  Joguth  Chandra  Gangooly,  a  native  convert,  says:  *I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  the  Hindu  Scriptures  have  a  great 
deal  of  truth.    ...  If  you  go  to  India,  and  examine  the  common 
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And  even  to  ns  at  home,  a  wider  view  of  the  reli- 
^ous  life  of  the  world  may  teach  many  a  usefdl  lesson. 
Immense  as  is  the  difference  between  our  own  and 
all  other  religions  of  the  world — and  few  can  know 
that  difference  who  have  not  honestly  examined  the 
foundations  of  their  own  as  well  as  of  other  re- 
ligions— ^the  position  which  believers  and  unbelievers 
occupy  with  regard  to  their  various  forms  of  faith 
is  very  much  the  same  all  over  the  world.  The 
difficulties  which  trouble  us  have  troubled  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the 
beginnings  of  religious  life.  The  great  problems 
touching  the  relation  of  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite, 
of  the  human  mind  as  the  recipient,  and  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  as  the  source  of  truth,  are  old  problems 
indeed:  and  while  watching  their  appearance  in 
different  coimtries,  and  their  treatment  imder  vary- 
ing circumstances,  we  shall  be  able,  I  believe,  to 
profit  ourselves,  both  by  the  errors  which  others 
committed  before  us,  and  by  the  truth  which  they 
discovered.  We  shall  know  the  rocks  that  threaten 
every  religion  in  this  changing  and  shifting  world 
of  ours,  and  having  watched  many  a  storm  of  re- 
ligious controversy  and  many  a  shipwreck  in  distant 

sayings  of  the  people,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  splendid 
religion  the  Hindu  religion  must  be.  Even  the  most  ignorant 
women  have  proverbs  that  are  full  of  the  purest  religion.  Now  I 
am  not  going  to  India  to  injure  their  feelings  by  saying,  "  Your 
Scripttire  is  all  nonsense,  is  good  for  nothing ;  anything  outside  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  is  a  humbug."  No;  I  tell  you  I  will 
appeal  to  the  Hindu  philosophers,  and  moralists,  and  poets,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  to  them  my  light,  and  reasoning  with  them  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  That  will  be  my  work.' — *  A  Brief  Account  of 
Joguth  Chandra  Gangooly,  a  Brahmin  and  a  Convert  to  C^stianity.* 
Chrutian  Befonner,  August,  1860. 
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seas,  we  shall  face  with  greater  calmneea  and  pru- 
dence the  troubled  waters  at  home. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  a  comparative  study 
of  religions  places  in  the  clearest  light,  it  is  the  in- 
evitahle  decay  to  which  every  religion  is  exposed. 
It  nLay  seem  almost  like  a  trnism,  that  no  religioD 
can  continue  to  be  what  it  was  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder  and  its  first  apostles.  Yet  it  is  but 
seldom  borne  in  mind  that  without  constant  reforma- 
tion, i.e.  without  a  constant  return  to  its  fountain- 
head,  every  religion,  even  the  most  perfect — nay  the 
most  perfect,  on  account  of  its  very  perfection,  more 
even  than  others — suffers  from  its  contact  with  the 
world,  as  the  purest  air  suffers  from  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  breathed. 

Whenever  we  can  trace  back  a  religion  to  its  first 
beginnings,  we  find  it  free  from  many  of  the  blemishes 
that  offend  us  in  its  later  phases.  The  founders 
of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world,  as  ^  as  we  can 
jndge,  were  minds  of  a  high  stamp,  full  of  noble 
aspirations,  yearning  for  truth,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  neighbours,  examples  of  purity  and  un- 
selfishness. What  they  desired  to  found  upon  earth 
was  but  seldom  realised,  and  their  sayings,  if  pre- 
served in  their  original  form,  often  offer  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
their  disciples.  As  soon  as  a  religion  is  established, 
and  more  particularly  when  it  has  become  the  re- 
ligion of  a  powerful  state,  the  foreign  and  worldly- 
elements  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  original 
foundation,  and  human  interests  mar  the  simplicity  ■ 
and  purity  of  the  plan  which  the  founder  had  con- 
ceived  in  his  own  heart,  and  matured  in  his  com- 
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mailings  with  his  God.  Even  those  who  lived  with 
Buddha  misunderstood  his  words,  and  at  the  Great 
Council  which  had  to  settle  the  Buddhist  canon,  A^oka, 
the  Indian  Constantine  had  to  remind  the  assembled 
priests  that  ^  what  had  been  said  by  Buddha,  that 
alone  was  well  said.'*  With  every  century.  Buddhism, 
when  it  was  accepted  by  nations  differing  so  widely 
as  Mongols  and  Hindus,  when  its  sacred  writings 
were  translated  into  languages  as  far  apart  as 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese,  assumed  widely  different  as- 
pects, till  at  last  the  Buddhism  of  the  Shamans  in 
the  steppes  of  Tartary  became  as  different  from  the 
teaching  of  the  original  Samana,  as  the  Christianity 
of  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  rebels  is  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  K  missionaries  could  show  to  the 
Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  the  Zoroastrians,  nay,  even 
to  the  Mohammedans,  how  much  their  present  faith 
differs  from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  and 
founders,  if  they  could  place  in  their  hands  and 
read  with  them  in  a  kindly  spirit  the  original  docu- 
ments on  which  these  various  religions  profess  to  be 
founded,  and  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  sacred  books  and  the  additions 
of  later  ages,  an  important  advantage  would  be 
gained,  and  the  choice  between  Christ  and  other 
Masters  would  be  rendered  far  more  easy  to  many  a 
truth-seeking  soul.  But  for  that  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  too  should  see  the  beam  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  Christianity  of 

*  Second  Bairat  Inscription,  in  Cunningham,  Corpv-x  IfMcHptumnm 
Indiearum,  p.  97:  'Bhagayatii  Bndhena  bhitsite  save  se  subhisite  vtl.' 
Kern,  Indian  Antiquary ^  vol.  v.,  p.  257.  Oldenberg,  V  i  nay  a,  intro- 
duction, p.  xl.    Bomouf,  Latn9  de  la  bantu;  Lai,  Appendice,  'Ko.  X.> 
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tlie  nineteenth  centurj  and  the  religion  of  Chriat. 
If  we  find  that  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth 
centnr;  does  not  win  as  many  hearts  in  India  and 
China  as  it  ought,  let  aa  remember  that  it  was  the 
Christianity  of  the  first  century  in  all  its  dogmatic 
simplicity,  but  with  itn  overpowering  love  of  God  and 
man,  that  conquered  the  world  and  superseded  re- 
ligions and  philosophies,  more  difficult  to  conquer 
than  the  religious  and  philosophical  systems  of 
Hindus  and  Buddhists.  If  we  can  teach  something 
to  the  Brahmans  in  reading  with  them  their  sacred 
hymns,  they  too  can  teach  us  something  when  read- 
ing with  us  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Kerer  shall  I  for- 
get the  deep  despondency  of  a  Hindu  convert,  a 
real  martyr  to  his  faith,  who  had  pictnred  to  him- 
self from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  what  a 
Christian  country  must  be,  and  who  when  he  came 
to  Europe  found  everything  so  different  from  what 
he  had  imagined  in  his  lonely  meditations  at  Be- 
nares !  It  was  the  Bible  only  that  saved  him  from 
returning  to  his  old  religion,  and  helped  him  to 
discern  beneath  theol(^cal  futilities,  accumulated 
during  nearly  two  thousand  years,  beneath  phari- 
saical  hypocrisy,  infidelity,  and  want  of  charity,  the 
buried,  but  still  living  seed,  committed  to  the  earth 
by  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  How  can  a  missionary  in 
such  circumstances  meet  the  surprise  and  question- 
ings of  his  pupils,  unless  he  may  point  to  that  seed, 
and  tell  them  what  Christianity  was  meant  to  be ; 
unless  he  may  show  that,  like  all  other  religions, 
Christianity,  too,  has  had  its  history ;  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the 
Cbtisiianity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  Chris- 
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tianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  that  of  the  early 
Coimcils,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  early  Councils 
was  not  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  ^  that  what  has  been 
said  by  Christ,  that  alone  was  well  said '  P 

The  advantages,  however,  which  missionaries  and 
other  defenders  of  the  faith  will  gain  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  religions,  though  important  here- 
after, are  not  at  present  the  chief  object  of  these 
lesearches.  In  order  to  maintain  their  scientific 
character,  they  must  be  independent  of  all  extraneous 
considerations :  they  must  aim  at  truth,  trusting  that 
even  unpalatable  truths,  like  unpalatable  medicine, 
will  reinvigorate  the  system  into  which  they  enter. 
To  those,  no  doubt,  who  value  the  tenets  of  their  re- 
ligion as  the  miser  values  his  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  thinking  their  value  lessened  if  pearls  and 
stones  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  Science  of  Religion  will  bring  many 
a  rude  shock  ;  but  to  the  true  believer,  truth  wher- 
ever it  appears  is  welcome,  nor  will  any  doctrine 
seem  the  less  true  or  the  less  precious  because  it  was 
seen,  not  only  by  Moses  or  Christ,  but  likewise  by 
Buddha  or  Laotse.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  while  a  comparison  of  ancient  religions  will  cer 
tainly  show  that  some  of  the  most  vital  articles  of 
faith  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  of 
mankind,  at  least  of  all  who  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him,  the  same 
comparison  alone  can  possibly  teach  us  what  is 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  what  has  secured  to  it 
that  pre-eminent  position  which  now  it  holds  in 
spite  of  all  obloquy.  The  gain  will  be  greater  than  t\i^ 
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loss,  if  loss  there  be,  wHich  I,  at  least,  shall  never 
admit. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling,  I  know,  in  the  minds  of 
all  people  a^;aiDSt  any  attempt  to  treat  their  own  re- 
ligion as  a  member  of  a  class,  and  in  one  sense  that 
feeling  is  perfectly  justified.  To  each  individnal, 
hU  own  religion,  if  he  really  believes  in  it,  is  some- 
thing quite  inseparable  from  bimself,  something 
nniqne,  that  cannot  be  compared  to  anything  else, 
or  replaced  by  anything  else.  Our  own  religion  is,  in 
that  respect,  something  like  our  own  language.  In 
its  form  it  may  be  like  other  languages ;  in  its  essence 
and  its  relation  te  ourselves,  it  stands  alone  and  ad- 
mits of  no  peer  or  rival. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  world,  our  religion,  like 
oar  own  language,  is  but  one  out  of  many ;  and  in 
order  to  understand  fully  the  position  of  Christianity 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  its  true  place  among 
the  religions  of  mankind,  we  must  compare  it,  not 
with  Judaism  only,  but  with  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  whole  world,  with  all,  in  fact,  that  Christianity 
came  either  to  destroy  or  to  fulfil.  From  this  point 
of  riew  Christianity  forms  part,  no  doubt,  of  what 
people  call  profane  history,  but  by  that  very  fact, 
prolans  history  ceases  to  be  profane,  and  regains 
throughout  that  sacred  character  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  by  a  false  distinction.  The  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church  spoke  on  these  subjects  vrith 
far  greater  freedom  than  we  venture  to  use  in  these 
days.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  'Apology'  (a.d.  139), 
has  this  memorable  passage  (Apol.  i.  46) :  '  One 
article  of  our  faith  then  is,  that  Christ  is  the  first-  ■ 
begotten  of  God,  and  we  have  already  proved  Him  to  j 
be  the  very  hogOB  (or  oniveraaV'Rieason^jQi-Ti^iitAi.-maai-  ' 
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Idnd  are  all  partakers ;  and  therefore  those  who  live  ac- 
oording  to  the  Logos  are  Christians,  notwithstanding 
thej  may  pass  with  jou  for  Atheists ;  such  among 
the  Greeks  were  Sokrates  and  Herakleitos,  and  the 
like ;  and  such  among  the  Barbarians  were  Abraham, 
and  Ananias,  and  Azarias,  and  Misael,  and  Elias,  and 
many  others,  whose  actions,  nay  whose  very  names, 
I  know  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  therefore 
shall  pass  them  over.  So,  on  the  other  side,  those 
who  have  lived  in  former  times  in  defiance  of  the 
Logos  or  Reason,  were  evil,  and  enemies  to  Christ  and 
murderers  of  such  as  lived  according  to  the  Logos ; 
but  they  who  have  made  or  make  the  Logos  or  Beaton 
the  rule  of  their  actions  are  ChristianSy  and  men  with- 
out fear  and  trembling/* 

*  God,'  says  Clement  (200  a.d.),  *is  the  cause  of 
all  that  is  good  :  only  of  some  good  gifts  He  is  the 
primary  cause,  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of 
others  the  secondary,  as  of  (Greek)  philosophy.  But 
even  philosophy  may  have  been  given  primarily  by 
Him  to  the  Greeks,  before  the  Lord  had  called  the 
Greeks  also.  For  that  philosophy,  like  a  schoolmaster, 
has  guided  the  Greeks  also,  as  the  Law  did  Israel, 
towards  Christ.  Philosophy,  therefore,  prepares  and 
opens  the  way  to  those  who  are  made  perfect  by 
Christ.' 2 

'  jTtp  Xpiffrhv  irpwrdroKov  tovOcoO  cTvai  iHtZdx'^H-fyt  '^^2  trpotfifiriKrafifv 
A6yor  6prti,  oZ  irav  y4vos  kvBpiimtav  fitritrx*  '  Kal  ol  /act^  A^yov  fiu&ffatn'ts 
Xpurrtapol  tUrty  khv  &6eoi  ivoyltrdiitrav,  oXov  ^v'EXAifo'i  fi^v  XotHpArris  Ka\ 
'Hp^UcXciTOS  Koi  ol  SfjLOioi  aino7s,  iv  $ap$dfH)is  8i  'Afipakfi  Koi  *Atfaylas  koX 
*ACaplas  Kcd  Mt<rari\  koX  ^HXlas  Koi  &\\oi  iro\Xo2,  2v  rhs  irpd^fts  fj  t& 
Mfuera  KoraK^of  iieucphy  tXvai  itrurrdiiwoi,  rayvv  Tapauro6fi€Ba.  Sfffre 
Mai  ol  irpcytif6fiMP0i  &ycv  A6yov  fit^ayres,  &xPVf^oi  /col  ^X^P^^  '^^  Xpi9T$ 
ilovr,  jKo)  ^ofvPf  rA'  /irra  A6yov  fito^tnaiv  ol  Sk  fi§rh,  A^ou  3u«aoirr«s 
Mml0soCrr€s  Xpttrrtarol  »ai  Apofioi  feed  drdpaxoi  &wdpxowny 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  Ub.  I.  cap.  y.  §    28.     IUktwv  fiW  -yiip  dlTios 
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And  again  :  '  It  ie  clear  that  the  same  God  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  gave 
also  to  the  Greeks  their  Greek  philosophj  by  which 
the  Almighty  is  glorified  among  the  Greeks.'' 

And  Clement  way  by  no  means  the  only  one  who 
spoke  thns  freely  and  fearlessly,  though,  no  doubt, 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  qualified  him 
better  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  speak 
with  authority  on  each  subjects. 

St.  Augustine  writes :  '  If  the  Gentiles  also  had 
possibly  something  divine  and  true  in  their  doctrines, 
our  Saints  did  not  find  fault  with  it,  although  for 
their  superstition,  idolatry,  and  pride,  and  other  evil 
habits,  they  had  to  be  detested,  and,  unless  they 
improved,  to  be  punished  by  divine  judgment.  For 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  said  something  about 
God  among  the  Athenians,  quoted  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  Greeks  who  had  said  something  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  this,  if  they  came  to  Christ,  would 
be  acknowledged  in  them,  and  not  blamed.  Saint 
Cyprian,  too,  uses  such  witnesses  against  the  Gentiles. 
For  when  he  speaks  of  the  Magians,  he  says  that 
the  chief  among  them,  Hostanes,  maintains  that  the 
true  Grod  is  invisible,  and  that  true  angels  sit  at 
His  throne;  and  that  Plato  ^rees   with  this,  and 

T^t  TiAaiai  Koi  Tfli  m'oi,  rSa-  Ei  hot'  imutoXoijeTj/to,  ii  t^i  ipiXaim^lar 
tdx'^  Bt  kaI  TrpoTfyoufLtinrj  toii  *EWitffw  iSABjj  rirt  rpJt'  ^  rhv  xCpior 
■oX^irai  Hol  Tsiii'EXATimi.  'EwcutayiiTi  yhp  KtiX  ainii  t^  'EXXigvix^r  it 
i  riiat  Toil  'E^poJoui  tli  'Xpurrir.  upoxafaaKfuAC'^  -raiyny  i  ^Awo^fa 
irpai>)oirsigti<ra  tI»-  tnih  'XpivTBiTi\taintvty. 

'  Strom,  lib.  TL  cap.  v.  §  42.  nf>!>i  Bl  nut  Sri  i  nurti  ei&i  in^oi. 
Toll' JiaWiHUf  X°Cn*'. '  koIt^j  'EM.ijiiuifii  ^lAixro^lii,  HorJjp  Torf'EAX)ja-(», 
fi'  ir  i    wamKpirap   wup'  'EUqn   Io{ii(fTiu,  ■*afiimivt)i,     I^Xov   ti 
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l)elieve8  in  one  God,  considering  the  others  to  be 
angels  or  demons;  and  that  Hermes  Trismegistus 
also  speaks  of  one  Grod,  and  confesses  that  He  is 
incomprehensible/  (Aagustinus,  ^  De  Baptismo  con- 
tra Donatistas/  lib.  YI.  cap.  xliv.) 

Every  religion,  even  the  most  imperfect  and 
degraded,  has  something  that  ought  to  be  sacred 
to  ns,  for  there  is  in  •  all  religions  a  secret  yearning 
after  the  true,  though  unknown,  God.  Whether  we 
see  the  Papua  squatting  in  dumb  meditation  before 
his  fetish,  or  whether  we  listen  to  Firdusi  exclaim- 
ing :  *  The  height  and  the  depth  of  the  whole  world 
have  their  centre  in  Thee,  O  my  God !  I  do  not 
know  Thee  what  Thou  art :  but  I  know  that  Thou 
art  what  Thou  alone  canst  be ' — we  ought  to  feel 
that  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground. 
There  are  philosophers,  no  doubt,  to  whom  both 
Christianity  and  all  other  religions  are  exploded 
errors,  things  belonging  to  the  past,  and  to  be  re- 
placed by  more  positive  knowledge.  To  them  the 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  could  only  have  a 
pathological  interest,  and  their  hearts  could  never 
warm  at  the  sparks  of  truth  that  light  up,  like  stars, 
the  dark  yet  glorious  night  of  the  ancient  world. 
They  tell  us  that  the  world  has  passed  through  the 
phases  of  religious  and  metaphysical  errors,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  safe  haven  of  positive  knowledge  of 
facts.  But  if  they  would  but  study  positive  facts,  if 
they  would  but  read,  patiently  and  thoughtfully,  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  have 
been :  they  would  see  that,  as  in  geology,  so  in  the 
history  of  human  thought,  theoretic  uniformity  doe^ 
not  exist,  and  that  the  past  is  never  altogether  \os\.. 
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The  oldest  formations  of  thought  crop  oat  every- 
where, and  if  we  dig  but  deep  enoagh,  we  ehall  find 
that  even  the  sandy  desert  in  which  we  are  asked  to 
live  rests  everywhere  on  the  firm  foundation  of  that 
primeval,  yet  indestructible,  granite  of  the  hnman 
Boul — religions  faith. 

There  are  other  philosophers,  a^ain,  who  would 
fain  narrow  the  limits  of  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the 
Christian  nations,  who  woiild  grudge  the  very  name 
of  religion  to  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  world :  nay, 
to  whom  the  name  of  natural  religion  has  almost 
become  a  term  of  reproach.  To  them,  too,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  if  they  would  but  study  positive 
facts,  if  they  would  but  read  their  own  Bible,  they 
would  find  that  the  greatness  of  Divine  Love  cannot 
be  measured  by  human  standards,  and  that  God  has 
never  forsaken  a-single  human  soul  that  has  not 
first  forsaken  Him.  '  He  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  &.ce  of 
the  earth;  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  that 
they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him,  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.'  If  they  would  but  dig  deep  enough, 
they,  too,  would  find  that  what  they  contemptuously 
call  natmul  religion  is  in  reality  the  greatest  gift 
that  God  has  bestowed  on  the  children  of  man,  and 
that  without  it  revealed  religion  itself  would  have 
no  firm  foundation,  no  living  roots  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

If  by  the  essays  here  collected  I  should  succeed 
ut  attractjjig   more   general  attfeiAion  tovi^tia  «3v 
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independent,  yet  reverent,  study  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  and  in  dispelling  some  of  the 
prejudices  with  which  so  many  haVe  regarded  the 
yearnings  after  trath  embodied  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  Zoroastrians,  and  the  Bud- 
dhists, in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,. 
nay,  even  in  the  wild  traditions  and  degraded 
customs  of  Polynesian  savages,  I  shall  consider 
myself  amply  rewarded  for  the  labour  which  they 
have  cost  me.  That  they  are  not  free  from  errors, 
in  spite  of  a  careful  revision  to  which  they  have  been 
submitted  before  I  published  them  in  this  collection, 
I  am  fully  aware,  and  I  shall  be  gratefcd  to  anyone 
who  will  point  them  out,  little  concerned  whether 
it  is  done  in  a  seemly  or  unseemly  manner,  as  long 
as  some  new  truth  is  elicited,  or  some  old  error 
effectually  exploded.  Though  I  have  thought  it 
right  in  preparing  these  essays  for  publication,  to 
alter  what  I  could  no  longer  defend  as  true,  and  also, 
though  rarely,  to  add  some  new  facts  that  seemed 
essential  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  what  I 
wished  to  prove,  yet  in  the  main  they  have  been  left 
as  they  were  originally  published.  I  regret  that,  in 
consequence,  certain  statements  of  facts  and  opinions 
are  repeated  in  different  articles  in  almost  the  same 
words ;  but  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  could  not 
have  been  avoided  without  either  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  argument,  or  rewriting  large  portions 
of  certain  essays.  If  what  is  contained  in  these 
repetitions  is  true  and  right,  I  may  appeal  to  a  high 
authority  *  that  in  this  country  true  things  and  right 
things  require  to  he  repeated  sl  great  many  time^? 
If  otherwise,  the  very  repetition  will  provoke  cxv- 
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ticism  and  ensure  refutation.  I  have  added  to  all 
the  articles  the  dates  when  they  were  written,  these 
dates  ranging  over  the  last  fift^n  years,  and  I  mast 
beg  my  readers  to  bear  these  dates  in  mind  when 
judging  both  of  the  form  and  the  matter  of  theae 
contributions  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
creeds  and  prayers,  the  legends  and  coBtoms,  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  world. 
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I. 

EEDE    LECTUEE, 

Delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  2Qth  of  May,  ld68t' 

PAET  I. 

ON  THE   STRATIFICATION   OF  LANGUAGE. 

Thebe  are  few  sensations  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
wondering.  We  have  all  experienced  it  in  childhood, 
in  youth,  and  in  our  manhood,  and  we  may  hope 
that  even  in  our  old  age  this  affection  of  the  mind 
will  not  entirely  pass  away.  If  we  analyse  this 
feeling  of  wonder  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  it 
consists  of  two  elements.  What  we  mean  by  wonder- 
ing is  not  only  that  we  are  startled  or  stunned — 
that  I  should  call  the  merely  passive  element  of 
wonder.  When  we  say  *  I  wonder,'  we  confess  that 
we  are  taken  aback,  but  there  is  a  secret  satisfaction 
mixed  up  with  our  feeling  of  surprise,  a  kind  of 
hope,  nay,  almost  of  certainty,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  wonder  will  cease,  that  our  senses  or  our  mind 
will  recover,  will  grapple  with  these  novel  impres- 
sions or  experiences,  grasp  them,  it  may  be,  throw 

*  This  Lecture,  translated  by  M.  Louis  Havet,  forms  the  first 
fasdculus  of  the  *  Biblioth^que  de    J'Ecole  des  Hautes   '^tvid.e^, 

public  sons  Jes  auspices  du  Minist^re  de  rXnatTUCtioii  P\x\Aiqvift? 
JFiuie^  1869. 
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tbem,  and  finaUy  triumph  orer  them. '  In  fact,  we 
wonder  at  the  riddles  of  nature,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  there  is  & 
solution  to  them  all,  even  though  we  ourselves  may 
not  he  able  to  find  it. 

Wonder,  no  doubt,  arises  from  ignorance,  but 
&om  a  peculiar  kind  of  ignorance ;  from  what  might 
be  called  a  fertile  ignorance ;  an  ignorance  which, 
if  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  most  of  our  sciences, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  mother  of  all  hnman 
knowledge.'  For  thousands  of  years  men  have  looted 
at  the  earth  with  its  stratifications,  in  some  places 
so  clearly  mapped  out ;  for  thousands  of  years  they 
must  have  seen  in  their  quarries  and  mines,  as  well 
aa  we  ourselves,  the  imbedded  petrifications  of 
oi^anic  creatures;  jet  they  looked  and  passed  on 
without  thinking  more  about  it — they  did  not 
wonder.  Not  even  an  Aristotle  had  eyes  to  see ;  and 
the  conception  of  a  science  of  the  earth,  of  Geology, 
was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  lietlessness  with 
which  during  all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  names  were  given  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 
fo,wl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  men 
have  passed  by  what  was  much  nearer  to  them  than 
even  the  gravelon  which  they  trod — namely,  the  words 
of  their  own  language.  Here,  too,  the  clearly  marked 
lines  of  different  strata  seemed  almost  to  challenge 
attention,  and  the  pulses  of  former  life  were  still 
throbbing  in  the  petrified  forms  imbedded  in  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.  Yet  not  even  a  Plato  had  eyes 
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to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  and  the  conception  of  a  science 
of  lan^age,  of  Glottology,  was  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  centnrjr. 

I  am  &T  from  saying  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature,  the  origin  and  the  pur- 
pose of  language,  or^that  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from,  their  works.  They,  and  their  successors,  and 
their  predecessors  too,  beginning  with  Herakleitos 
and  Demokritos,  were  startled  and  almost  fascinated 
l)y  the  mysteries  of  human  speech  as  much  as  by 
the  mysteries  of  human  thought ;  and  what  we  call 
grammar  and  the  laws  of  language,  nay,  all  the 
technical  terms  which  are  still  current  in  our  schools, 
such  as  noun  and  verb,  case  and  number ^  infinitive  and 
partidpley  all  this  was  first  discovered  and  named  by 
the  philosophers  and  grammarians  of  Greece,  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  our  new  discoveries,  I  believe 
we  are  still  beholden,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, for  more  than  half  of  our  intellectual  life. 

But  the  interest  which  those  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers took  in  language  was  purely  philosophical. 
It  was  the  form,  far  more  than  the  matter  of  speech 
which  seemed  to  them  a  subject  worthy  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  The  idea  that  there  was,  even 
in  their  days,  an  immense  mass  of  accumulated  speech, 
to  be  sifted,  to  be  analysed,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
somehow,  before  any  theories  on  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage could  be  safely  started,  hardly  ever  entered 
their  minds ;  or,  when  it  did,  as  we  see  here  and 
there  in  Plato's  Kratylos,  it  soon  vanished,  without 
leaving  any  permanent  impression.  Each  nation 
and  each  generation  has  its  own  problems  to  ^ol^^. 
The  problem  that  occupied  Plato  in  his  ElratyW  ^^a. 
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if  I  nnderatand  bioi  rightly,  the  possibility  of  a  pei^ 
feet  language,  a  correct,  true,  or  ideal  language,  a 
laognage  founded  on  bis  own  philosophy,  his  own 
syatem  of  types  or  ideajB.  He  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
attempt,  like  Bishop  Wilkina,  the  actual  construction 
of  a  philosophical  language.  But,  like  Liehniz,  he 
just  lets  us  see  that  a  perfect  language  is  conceivable, 
and  that  the  chief  reason  of  the  imperfections  of  real 
language  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  original 
framers  were  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  things, 
ignorant  of  dialectic  philosophy,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  naming  rightly  what  thej  bad  failed  to 
apprehend  correctly.  Plato's  view  of  actual  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the  critical 
and  negative  rather  than  didactic  and  positive  dia- 
logue of  Kratylos,  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the 
same  as  bis  view  of  actual  government.  Both  fall 
short  of  the  ideal,  and  both  are  to  be  tolerated  only 
in  80  far  as  they  participate  in  the  perfections  of  an 
ideal  state  and  an  ideal  langua^.'  Plato's  Kratylos 
is  full  of  suggestive  wisdom.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  as  we  read  them  again  from  time  to  time, 
seem  eveiy  time  like  new  books :  so  little  do  we 
perceive  at  firat  all  that  is  pre-supposed  in  them — 
the  accumulated  mould  of  thought,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  which  alone  a  philosophy  like  that  of  Plato  could 
strike  its  root«  and  draw  its  support. 

But  while  Plato  shows  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  language  than  almost  any  philosopher 
tbfit  has  come  after  him,  he  has  no  eyes  for  that 
marvellous  harvest  of  words  garnered  up  in  our 
Qottin^n, 
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dictionaries,  and  in  the  dictionaries  of  all  the  races 
of  the  earth.  With  him  language  is  almost  synony- 
mons  with  Greek,  and  though  in  one  passage  of  the 
Kratylos  he  suggests  that  certain  Greek  words  might 
have. been  borrowed  from  the  Barbarians,  and,  more 
particularly,  fix)m  the  Phrygians,  yet  that  remark,  as 
coming  from  Plato,  seems  to  be  purely  ironical,  and 
though  it  contains,  as  we  know,  a  germ  of  truth  that 
has  proved  most  fruitful  in  our  modem  science  of 
language,  it  struck  no  roots  in  the  minds  of  Greek 
philosophers.  How  much  our  new  science  of  lan- 
guage differs  from  the  linguistic  studies  of  the 
Gh!eek8 ;  how  entirely  the  interest  which  Plato  took 
in  language  is  now  supplanted  by  new  interests, 
is  strikingly  brought  home  to  us  when  we  see  how 
the  8ociiU  de  Linguiatique^  lately  founded  at  Paris, 
and  including  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  France,  declares  in  one  of  its  first  statutes 
that  *it  will  receive  no  communication  concerning 
the  origin  of  language  or  the  formation  of  a  univer- 
sal language,'  the  very  subjects  which,  in  the  time 
of  Herakleitos  and  Plato,  rendered  linguistic  studies 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  a  philosopher. 

It  may  be  that  the  world  was  too  young  in  the 
days  of  Plato,  and  that  the  means  of  communication 
were  wanting  to  enable  the  ancient  philosopher  to 
see  very  far  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  Greece. 
With  us  it  is  different.  The  world  has  grown  older, 
and  has  left  to  us  in  the  annals  of  its  various  litera- 
tures the  monuments  of  growing  and  decaying  speech. 
The  world  has  grown  larger,  and  we  have  before  us, 
not  only  the  relics  of  ancient  civilisation  in  Asisl, 
Africa,  and  America,  but  living  languages  m  ^\k^ 
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number  and  variety  that  we  draw  back  almost  aghast 
at  the  mere  list  of  their  names.  The  world  haa 
grown  wiser  too,  and  where  Plato  could  only  see 
imperfections,  the  failures  of  the  foonders  of  hnman 
speech,  we  see,  as  everywhere  else  in  homan  life,  a 
natural  progress  from  the  imperfect  towards  the 
perfect,  unceasing  attempts  at  realising  the  ideal, 
and  the  frequent  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  inevitable  difficulties  of  this  earthly  condition — 
difficulties,  not  of  man's  own  making,  but,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  prepared  for  him,  and  not  without  a  purpose, 
as  toils  and  tasks,  by  a  higher  Power  and  by  the 
highest  Wisdom. 

Let  us  look,  then,  abroad  and  behold  the  materials 
which  the  stndent  of  language  has  now  to  face. 
Beginning  with  the  langua^  of  the  Western  Isles, 
we  have,  at  the  present  day,  at  least  100,000  words, 
arranged  as  on  tiie  shelves  of  a  Museum,  in  the  pages 
of  Johnson  and  Webster.  But  these  100,000  words 
represent  only  the  best  grains  that  have  remained  in 
the  sieve,  while  clouds  of  chaff  have  been  winnowed 
off,  and  while  many  a  valuable  grain  too  has  been  lost 
by  mere  carelessness.  If  we  counted  the  wealth  of 
^nghsh  dialects,  and  if  we  added  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  language  from  Alfred  to  Wycliffe,  we  should 
easily  double  the  herbarium  of  the  linguistic  flora  of 
England.  And  what  are  these  Western  Isles  as  com- 
pared to  Europe ;  and  what  is  Europe,  a  mere  pro- 
montory, as  compared  to  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  j 
and  what  again  is  Asia,  as  compared  to  the  whole 
inhabitable  world  P  But  there  is  no  comer  of  that 
world  that  is  not  full  of  language ;  the  very  desert 
sad  the  isJes  of  the  sea  teem  with  dialects,  and  the 
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more  we  recede  from  the  centres  of  civUisation,  the 
laz^r  the  number  of  independent  langnagea,  spring- 
ing up  in  every  valley,  and  overshadowing  the 
smallest  island. 

'Hay  EC  xoXSiitySpoy  &yi)p  uXaro^oc  fy6i>v 
IlaJiTtuVii,  ^apcoyroc  a^iji',  vutity  Spiirai  tpyui.' 

We  are  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  plants,  of 
birds,  and  fishes,  and  insects,  scattered  with  lavish 
prodigahty  over  land  and  sea;  bat  what  is  the 
liring  wealth  of  that  Fauna  as  compared  to  the 
winged  words  which  fill  the  air  with  unceasing 
mosic  !  What  are  the  scanty  relics  of  foasil  plants 
and  animals,  compared  to  the  storehouse  of  what  we 
call  the  dead  languages  I  How  then  can  we  explain 
it  that  for  centuries  and  centuries,  while  collecting 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  and  insects,  while 
stndying  their  forms,  from  the  largest  down  to  the 
smallest  and  almost  invisible  creatures,  man  has 
passed  by  this  forest  of  speech,  without  seeing  the 
forest,  as  we  say  in  German,  for  the  very  number  of 
its  trees  {Man  sak  den  Wald  vor  lauter  B&umennicht), 
without  once  asking  how  this  vast  currency  could 
have  been  coined,  what  inexhaustible  mines  could 
have  supplied  the  metal,  what  cunning  hands  cotild 
have  devised  the  image  and  superscription — with- 
out once  wondering  at  the  countless  treasure  in- 
herited by  him  from  the  fathers  of  the  human  race? 

Ijet   us   now  turn   our   attention  in   a  different 

direction.     After  it  had  been  discovered  that  there 

was  this  great  mass  of  material  to  be  collected,  to 

be  classified,  to  be  explained,  what  has  the  Science 

'  Jigokrjtoe,  xvU.  9. 
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of  JjoagaagG,  as  yet,  really  accomplisbed  P  It  has 
achieved  much,  considering  that  real  work  only  be- 
gan aboat  fifty  years  ago ;  it  has  achieved  little,  if 
we  look  at  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  first  discovery  was  that  languages  admit  of 
classification.  Now,  this  was  a  very  great  discovery, 
and  it  at  once  changed  and  raised  the  whole  character 
of  linguistic  studies.  Languages  might  have  been, 
for  all  we  know,  the  result  of  individual  fancy  or 
poetry;  words  might  have  been  created  here  and 
there  at  random,  or  been  fixed  by  a  convention,  more 
or  less  arbitrary.  In  that  case  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion would  have  been  a^  impossible  as  it  is  if  applied 
to  the  changing  fashions  of  the  day.  Nothing  can 
be  classified,  nothing  can  be  scientifically  ruled  and 
ordered,  except  what  bas  grown  up  in  natural  order 
and  according  to  rational  rule. 

Oat  of  the  great  mass  of  speech  that  is  now 
accessible  to  the  student  of  language,  a  number  of 
so-called  families  have  been  separated,  such  as  the 
Aryan,  the  Semitic,  the  JJraUAltaic,  the  Indo-Chinese, 
the  Dravidian,  the  Malayo-Polyrieaian,  the  Kafir  or 
Bd-nhi  in  Africa,  and  the  Polysynthetic  dialects  of 
America.  The  only  classes,  however,  which  hare 
been  carefully  examined,  and  which  alone  have 
hitherto  supplied  the  materials  for  what  we  might 
call  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  are  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic,  the  former  comprising  the  lan- 
guages of  India,  Persia,  Armenia,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  of  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  races ; 
the  latter  consisting  of  the  languages  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Syrians,  the  Jews,  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Arabs. 
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These  two  classes  include,  no  donbt,  the  most 
important  languages  of  the  world,  if  we  measure 
the  importance  of  languages  by  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence exercised  on  the  political  and  literary  history 
of  the  world  by  those  who  speak  them.  But  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  and  placed  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  vast  realm  of  human  speech,  they 
describe  but  a  very  small  segment  of  the  entire 
circle.  The  completeness  of  the  evidence  which  they 
place  before  us  in  the  long  series  of  their  literary 
treasures  points  them  out  in  an  eminent  degree  as 
the  most  useful  subjects  on  which  to  study  the 
anatomy  of  speech,  and  nearly  all  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the  laws  of  language, 
the  process  of  composition,  derivation,  and  inflexion, 
have  been  gained  by  Aryan  and  Semitic  scholars. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  to  underrate  the 
value  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  scholarship  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  Science  of  Language.  But 
while  doing  full  justice  to  the  method  adopted  by 
Semitic  and  Aryan  scholars  in  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  growth  and  decay  of  language, 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  field 
of  observation  has  been  thus  far  extremely  limited, 
and  that  we  should  act  in  defiance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  sound  induction,  were  we  to  generalise  on 
such  scanty  evidence.  Let  us  but  clearly  see  what 
place  these  two  so-called  families,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  occupy  in  the  great  kingdom  of  speech. 
They  are  in  reality  but  two  centres,  two  small  settle- 
ments of  speech,  and  all  we  know  of  them  is  their 
period  of  decay,  not  their  period  of  growth,  their 
descending,  not  their  ascending  career,  their  being, 

D  2 
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as  we  say  in  German,  not  their  becoming  (ikr 
Oewordenaein,  nicht  ikr  Werdea).  Even  in  the 
earliest  literary  documents  both  the  Aryan  and  Se- 
mitic speech  appear  before  ns  as  fixed  and  petrified. 
They  had  left;  for  ever  that  stage  during  which 
luignage  grows  and  expands,  before  it  is  arrested 
in  its  exuberant  fertility  by  means  of  religious 
or  political  concentration,  by  means  of  oral  tra- 
dition, or  finally  by  means  of  a  written  hteratnre. 
In  tbe  natural  history  of  speech,  writing,  or,  what 
in  early  times  takes  the  place  of  writing,  oral  tra- 
dition, is  something  merely  accidental.  It  represents 
a  foreign  influence  which,  in  natural  history,  can. 
only  be  compared  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
domestication  on  plants  and  animals.  Language 
would  be  language  still,  nay,  would  be  more  truly 
language,  if  the  idea  of  a  literature,  whether  oral 
or  written,  bad  never  entered  men's  minds ;  and 
however  important  the  effects  produced  by  this  arti- 
ficial domestication  of  language  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  our  ideas  of  what  language  is  in  a  natural  state, 
and  therefore  what  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  too,  must 
have  been  before  they  were  tamed  and  fixed  by 
ht«rary  cnltiyation,  ought  not  to  he  formed  from  an 
exclusive  stndy  of  Atyan  and  Semitic  speech.  I 
maintain  that  all  we  call  Aryan  and  Semitic  speech, 
wonderfal  as  its  literary  representatives  may  be,  con- 
sists of  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  varieties 
which  all  owe  their  origin  to  only  two  historical 
concentrations  of  wild  unbounded  speech ;  nay,  how- 
ever perfect,  however  powerful,  however  glorious  in 
the  history  of  the  world — in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
of  language,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Hebrew, 
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Arabic,  and  Syriac,  are  what  a  student  of  natural 
history  would  not  hesitate  to  call  *  monstra,'  unnatu- 
ral, exceptional  formations  which  can  never  disclose 
to  us  the  real  character  of  language  left  to  itself  to 
follow  out  its  owa  laws  without  let  or  hindrance. 

For  that  purpose  a  study  of  Chinese  and  the 
Turauian  dialects,  a  study  even  of  the  jargons  of  the 
savages  of  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  Melanesia,  is  fax 
more  instructive  than  the  most  minute  analysis  of 
Sanskrit  and  Hebrew.  The  impression  which  a  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Sanskrit  leaves  on  our  minds 
is,  that  language  is  a  work  of  art,  most  complicated, 
most  wonderful,  most  perfect.  We  have  given  so 
many  names  to  its  outward  features,  its  genders  and 
cases,  its  tenses  and  moods,  its  participles,  gerunds, 
and  supines,  that  at  last  we  are  frightened  at  our 
own  devices.  Who  can  read  through  all  the  so-called 
irregular  verbs,  or  look  at  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  words  in  a  Greek  Dictionary  without  feeling 
that  he  moves  about  in  a  perfect  labjrrinth  ?  How 
then,  we  ask,  was  this  labyrinth  erected  ?  How  did 
all  this  come  to  be  P  We  ourselves,  speaking  the 
language  which  we  speak,  move  about,  as  it  were,  in 
the  innermost  chambers,  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
that  primeval  palace,  but  we  cannot  tell  by  what 
steps  and  through  what  passages  we  arrived  there, 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  thread  of  Ariadne  which 
in  leading  us  out  of  the  enchanted  castle  of  our 
language,  would  disclose  to  us  the  way  by  which 
we  ourselves,  or  our  fathers  and  forefathers  before 
\XB,  have  entered  into  it. 

The  question  how  language  came  to  be  what  it  is 
has  been  asked  again  and  again.    Even  a  schoolboy  > 
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if  he  possesses  but  a.  grain  of  the  g^Ft  of  wondering, 
must  ask  himself  why  menfa  means  one  table,  and 
mensee  many  tables ;  why  I  love  should  be  aitu>,  I  am 
loved  amor,  I  shall  love  amabo,  I  have  loved  amavi^ 
I  should  have  loved  amaviseem.  Until  very  lately 
two  answers  only  could  have  been  given  to  such 
questions.  Both  sound  to  us  almost  absurd,  yet  in 
their  time  they  were  supported  by  the  highest 
authorities.  Either,  it  was  said,  langoa^,  and  par- 
ticularly the  grammatical  framework  of  language^ 
was  made  by  cmwention,  by  agreeing  to  caU  one 
table  mensa,  and  many  tables  mmsw ;  or,  and  thia 
was  Schlegel's  view,  language  was  declared  to  pos- 
sess an  organic  life,  and  its  terminations,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  were  supposed  to  have  sprouted  forth 
from  the  radicals  and  stems  and  branches  of  lan- 
guage, like  so  many  buds  and  flowers.  To  us  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  such  theories  should 
have  been  seriously  maintained,  and  maintained  by 
men  of  learning  and  genius.  But  what  better  answer 
could  they  have  given?  What  better  answer  has 
been  given  even  nowi>  We  have  learnt  something, 
chiefly  from  a  study  of  the  modem  dialects,  which 
often  repeat  the  processes  of  ancient  speech,  and 
thus  betray  the  secrets  of  the  family.  We  have 
learnt  that  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  modem  San- 
skrit, in  Bengali  for  instance,'  the  plural  is  formed, 

<  In  my  csEsy  '  On  the  Bclutian  of  Bengali  to  the  Ajtod  and 
Aboriginal  Language?  of  India,'  piibli^bedin  1847,  I  tried  to  explain 
these  plural  enffixcs,  snch  as  dig.  gana,  gati,  larga,  dala,  I 
bad  tiantilated  Ibe  last  word  by  band,  bnpposmg  from  Wilson's  Dic- 
tionuy,  and  from  the  Sabda-kalpa-druma  that  dala  could  bs 
nsed  in  the  Bense  of  band  or  multitude,  I  donbt,  however,  wbethw 
dftlB  is  ever  nsed  in  Sanskrit  in  that  sense,  and  I  (eel  certain 
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it  is  in  Chinese,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  Finnish, 
Burmese,  and  Siamese,  also  in  the  Dravidian  and 
Malayo-Polynesian  dialects,  by  adding  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  plurality,  and  then  appending  again  the 
terminations  of  the  singular.  We  have  learnt  from 
French  how  a  future,  je  pa/rlerai,  can  be  formed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb :  *  I  to  speak  have '  coming  to 
mean,  I  shall  speak.  We  have  learnt  from  our  own 
language,  whether  English  or  German,  that  sufi&xes, 
such  as  h^ead  in  godhead^  ship  in  ladyship^  dom  in 
Idngdam,  were  originally  substantives,  having  the 
meaning  of  quality,  shape,  and  state.     But  I  doubt 

that  it  was  not  used  in  that  sense  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
aooount  for  its  adoption  in  Bengali.  Dr.  Friedrich  Miiller,  in  his 
useful  abstracts  of  some  of  the  grammars  discovered  by  the  'No vara* 
in  her  journey  round  the  earth  (1857-59),  has  likewise  referred 
dal  to  the  Sanskrit  da  la,  but  he  renders  what  I  had  in  English 
rendered  by  baiid,  by  the  German  word  Band.  This  can  only  be 
an  accident.  I  meant  band  in  the  sense  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
which  in  Qerman  would  be  Bande.  He  seems  to  have  misunder- 
stood me,  and  to  have  taken  hand  for  the  German  Bandy  which 
means  a  ribbon.  Might  da  la  in  Bengali  be  the  Dravidian  taZa 
or  daZa,  a  host,  a  crowd,  which  Dr.  Caldwell  (p.  197)  mentions  as  a 
possible  etymon  of  the  pluralising  suffix  in  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages 7  Bengali  certainly  took  the  idea  of  forming  its  plurals  by 
composition  with  words  expressive  of  plurality  from  its  Dravidian 
neighbours,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  cases  it  might 
have  transferred  the  very  word  da 2a,  crowd.  This  da 2a  or  ta2a 
appears  in  Tamil  as  kala  and  gala,  and  as  Sanskrit  k  may  in 
Sinhalese  be  represented  by  r  (loka=lova),  I  thought  that  the 
plural  termination  used  in  Sinhalese  after  inanimate  nouns  might 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tamil  kala.  Mr.  Childers, however, 
in  his  able  *  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns  in 
Sinhalese*  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1874,  p.  40),  thinks  that  the  Sinhalese  vala 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  van  a,  forest,  an  opinion  which 
seems  likewise  to  be  held  by  Mr.  D*Alwis  (J.  c.  p.  48).  As  a  case  in 
point,  in  support  of  my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Childers  mentioned  to  mo 
the  Sinhalese  mal-varu,  Sanskrit  m&l^-kdra,  a  wreath-maker, 
a  gardener. 
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whether  even  thus  we  should  have  amved  at  a 
thorough  underetanding  of  the  real  antecedenta  erf 
langoafje,  anleas  what  happened  in  the  study  of  the 
stratification  of  the  earth  had  happened  in  the  atadj 
of  language.  If  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  had  been  throughout  regular  and  uniform,  and 
if  none  of  the  lower  strata  had  been  tilted  up,  so 
that  even  those  who  run  might  read,  no  shaft  from 
the  surface  could  have  been  sank  deep  enough  to 
bring  the  geologist  from  the  tertiary  strata  down  to 
the  Silurian  rocks.  The  same  in  language.  Unless 
some  languages  had  been  arrested  in  their  growth 
during  their  earlier  stages,  and  had  remained  on  the 
Bur&ce  in  this  primitive  state,  exposed  only  to  the 
decomposing  influence  of  atmospheric  action,  and  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  literary  cultivation,  I  doubt 
whether  any  scholar  would  have  had  the  coarage  to 
say  that  at  one. time  Sanskrit  was  like  unto  Chinese, . 
and  Hebrew  no  better  than  Malay.  In  the  succes- 
sive strata  of  language  thus  exposed  to  our  view,  we 
have  in  &ct,  as  in  Geology,  the  very  thread  of 
Ariadne,  which,  if  we  wUl  hut  trust  to  it,  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  dark  labyrinth  of  language  in  which 
we  live,  by  the  same  road  by  which  we  and  those 
who  came  before  us  flrst  entered  into  it.  The  more 
we  retrace  our  steps,  the  more  we  advance  from 
stratum  to  stratum,  from  story  to  story,  the  more 
shall  we  feel  almost  dazzled  by  the  daylight  that 
breaks  in  upon  us ;  the  more  shali  we  be  struck,  no 
longer  by  the  intricacy  of  Greek  or  Sanskrit  grammar, 
but  by  the  marvellous  simplicity  of  the  original 
warp  of  human  speech,  as  preserved,  for  instance,  in 
Chinese ;  by  the  childlike  contrivances,  that  are  at 
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the  bottom  of  Paolo-post  Futures  and  Conditional 
Moods. 

Let  no  one  be  frightened  at  the  idea  of  studying 
a  Chinese  grammar.  Those  who  can  take  an  interest 
in  the  secret  springs  of  the  mind,  in  the  elements  of 
pure  reason^  in  the  laws  of  thought,  will  find  a  Chinese 
grammar  most  instructive,  most  fascinating.  It  is 
the  faithful  photograph  of  man  in  his  leading- 
strings,  trying  the  muscles  of  his  mind,  groping  his 
way,  and  so  delighted  with  his  first  successful  grasps 
that  he  repeats  them  again  and  again.  It  is  child's 
play,  if  you  like,  but  it  displays,  like  all  child's  play, 
that  wisdom  and  strength  which  are  perfect  in  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings.  Every  shade  of 
thought  that  finds  expression  in  the  highly  finished 
and  nicely  balanced  system  of  Greek  tenses,  moods, 
and  particles  can  be  expressed,  and  has  been  ex- 
pressed, in  that  infant  language  by  words  that  have 
neither  prefix  nor  suffix,  no  terminations  to  indicate 
number,  case,  tense,  mood,,  or  person.  Every  word  in 
Chinese  is  monosyllabic,  and  the  same  word,  without 
any  change  of  form,  may  be  used  as  a  noun  or  verb, 
an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  particle.  Thus  ta,  ac- 
cording to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  may  mean  great, 
greatness,  to  grow,  very  much,  very." 

And  here  a  very  important  observation  has  been 
made  by  Chinese  grammarians,  an  observation  which, 
after  a  very  slight  modification  and  expansion,  con- 
tains indeed  the  secret  of  the  whole  growth  of 
language  from  Chinese  to  English.  If  a  word  in 
Chinese  is  used  with  the  londfide  signification  of  a 
noun  or  a  verb,  it  is  called  v^full  word  (shi-ts6) ;  if 

"  Stanislas  Julien,  Exercisei  PraMqusSt  p.  14. 
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it  is  ased  as  a  particle  or  with  a  mere]/  detemun- 
ative  or  formal  character,  it  is  called  an  empitf  word 
{hin-tafi').  There  is  as  yet  no  outward  difference 
between  fhll  and  empty  words  in  Chinese,  and  this 
renders  it  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  gram- 
marians of  China  that  they  should  have  perceived 
the  inward  distinction,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
ontward  signs. 

Let  OS  learn  then  from  Chinese  grammarians  thi» 
great  lesHon,  that  words  may  become  empty,  and 
without  restricting  the  meaning  of  empty  words  as 
they  do,  let  us  use  that  term  in  the  most  general 
sense,  as  expressive  of  the  fact  that  words  may  lose 
something  of  their  full  original  meaning. 

Let  us  add  to  this  another  observation,  which 
the  Chinese  could  not  well  have  made,  but  which  we 
shall  see  confirmed  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
language,  viz.,  that  empl^  words,  or,  as  we  may  also 
call  them,  dead  words,  are  most  exposed  to  phonetic 
decay.  - 

It  is  clear  then  that,  with  these  two  preliminary 
observations,  we  can  imagine  three  conditions  of 
language: — 

1.  There  may  be  languages  in  which  all  words^ 

'  Endlicher,  Chinantohe  Oravtntatili,  §  122.  Wnde.  Proffreuive 
Caurta:  'OntboPaiisof  8peecb,'p.l02.  Ailifiereutfliviaonof  word* 
adopted  by  Cbinesc  granimaTuinH  'i»  tbat  into  dead  and  Ure  wordt, 
eB&-tij£tLndHiDg-ts£,  tbefonuercciinprisiiif^nouDa.tbelatterTerbB. 
The  same  cla*ses  are  Bometimes  called  tsing-ls6  and  bo-ts^, 
unmoved  and  moved  words.  This  shows  bon  purposeless  it  would 
be  to  try  to  find  out  whether  language  began  with  nouns  or  verbs. 
In  the  eatliest  phsM  of  speech  the  same  wotd  was  both  noirn  and 
verb,  according  to  the  use  tbat  was  made  of  it,  and  it  la  so  still  to  a 
great  extent  in  Chinese.  See  Endlicher,  Ckiaegitehe  OrammatiK 
%  i\9. 
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both  empty  and  fall,  retain  their  independent  form. 
Even  words  Trhich  are  nsed  when  we  shonld  use 
mere  anffizee  or  terminations,  retain  their  outward 
integrity  in  Chinese.  Thus  in  Chinese,  gin  means 
man,  to  means  crowd,  <; in-tn,  man-crowd.  In  this 
compoimd  both  ^in  and  tu  continue  to  be  felt  as 
independent  words,  more  so  than  in  onr  own  com- 
pound man-hind;  bat  nevertheless  tu  has  become 
empty,  it  only  serves  to  determine  the  preceding 
word  ^in,  man,  and  tells  xta  the  qnantity  or  number 
in  which  ^in  shall  be  taken.  The  compound  answers 
in  intention  to  onr  plural,  bnt  in  form  it  is  wide 
apart  from  men,  the  plural  of  man. 

2.  Empty  words  may  lose  their  independence, 
may  suffer  phonetic  decay,  and  dwindle  down  to 
mere  suffixes  and  terminations.  Thus  in  Burmese 
the  plural  is  formed  by  to,  in  Finnish,  Mordvinlan, 
and  OstiaJcian  by  t.  As  soon  as  to  ceases  to  be  used 
as  an  independent  word  in  the  sense  of  number,  it 
becomes  an  empty,  or,  if  you  like,  an  obsolete  word, 
that  has  no  meaning  except  as  the  exponent  of 
plurality ;  nay,  at  last,  it  may  dwindle  down  to  a 
mere  letter,  which  is  then  called  by  grammarians 
the  termination  of  the  plural.  In  this  second  stage 
phonetic  decay  may  well-nigh  destroy  the  whole 
body  of  an  empty  word,  but — and  this  is  important 
— no  full  words,  no  radicals  are  as  yet  attacked  by 
that  disintegrating  process. 

3.  Phonetic  decay  may  advance,  and  does  ad- 
vance still  further.  Full  words  also  may  lose  their 
independence,  and  be  attacked  by  the  same  disease 
that  had  destroyed  the  original  features  of  suffixes 
and  prefixes.     In  this  state  it  is  frequently  impos- 
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fiible  to  distinguish  ajij  longer  between  the  radical 
and  formative  elements  of  words. 

If  we  wished  to  represent  these  three  stages  of 
language  algebraically,  we  might  represent  the  first 
by  ItR,  using  R  as  the  symbol  of  a  root  which  has 
suffered  no  phonetic  decay;  the  second,  by  B+p, 
or  p  +  R,  or  p  +  K  +  p,  representing  by  p  on  empt^ 
word  that  has  suffered  phonetic  change ;  the  third 
by  Tp,  or  pr,  or  prp,  when  both  fuU  and  empty  words 
have  been  changed,  and  have  become  welded  together 
into  one  indistingnisbable  mass  through  the  intense 
heat  of  thought,  and  by  the  constant  hammering  of 
the  tongue. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  ot 
Humboldt  wiU  easily  recognise,  in  these  three  stages 
or  strata,  a  classification  of  language  first  su^ested 
by  that  eminent  philosopher.  According  to  him  lan- 
guages can  be  classified  as  wolatitig,  agglatinative,^ 
and  inflectional,  and  his  definition  of  these  three 
classes  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  description  just 
given  of  the  three  strata  or  stages  of  language. 

But  what  is  carious  is  that  this  threefold  classifi- 
cation, and  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  should 
not  at  once  have  been  fully  reasoned  out  j  nay,  that 
a  system  most  palpably  erroneons  should  have  been 
founded  upon  it.  We  find  it  repeated  again  and 
again  in  most  works  on  Comparative  Philology,  that 
Chinese  belongs  to  the  isolating  class,  the  Tiu^nian 
languages  to  the  combinatoiy,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 

'  AgglutimMve  seemB  an  unnecessarily  imuouth  word,  and  as 
iniplf  ing  a  something  which  gines  two  words  Uig«ther,  a  kind  of 
£indfeoeal,  it  is  objectionable  as  a  technical  term,  G^mHnataty 
Ig  technically  more  correct,  and  le«  utrange  tlian  agglatinative. 
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to  the  mjteetional ;  nay,  Profeaaor  Pott '  and  his 
school  seem  connnced  that  no  evolntion  can  ever 
take  place  from  itolaling  to  combinatory  and  from 
eonJnnatory  to  infiecHonal  speech.  We  shoitld  thus 
be  forced  to  believe  that  by  some  inexplicable  gram- 
matical instinct,  or  by  some  Mnd  of  inherent  ne- 
cessity, languages  were  from  the  beginning  created 
as  iaolating,  or  cominnatory,  or  inflectional,  and  must 
remain  so  to  the  end. 

■  Prafemor  Pott  in  bin  article,  entitled  '  Max  MSIler  und  die 
Keonudcbeii  der  SpTachverwandtschaft,' published  in  1865  in  tbe 
Joonuil  of  the  Oennan  Oriental  Society,  vol,  ix,  p.  412,  sajs,  in 
oonfntatioii  of  BnnHen'B  view  of  a  real  historical  ^mgtma  of  language 
tKxa  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stage :  '  So  cautious  an  inquirer  as 
W.  von  Bnmboldt  declines  eiprcssly  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  work 
OD  the  DiKxrtity  qfthr  Strvctarv  of  Svmaa  Language  (p.  414)  any 
eoDclosioas  as  to  a  real  historical  progress  from  one  stage  of 
langnaige  to  another,  oi  at  least  does  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  opinion.  This  is  aarely  something  very  different  from  that 
gisdna!  progress,  and  it  would  be  a  question  whether  by  admitting 
mcb  an  historical  pco^eHs  from  stage  to  stage,  we  should  not  com- 
mit an  absurdity  hardly  less  palpable  than  by  tiying  to  raise  in- 
fnsoria  into  horses  or  still  further  into  men.  (What  was  anabaiinlity 
in  ies5  does  not  seem  to  be  so  in  1875.)  Mr.  Ilnnsen,  it  is  true, 
does  not  heeitat«  to  call  the  monosyllabic  idiom  of  tbe  Chinese  an 
inorganic  formation.  But  how  can  wc  get  from  an  inorganic  to  an 
organic  lai^fuage !  In  nature  such  a  thing  wonld  be  impossible.  No 
stone  becomes  a  plant,  no  plant  a  tree,  hy  however  wonderful  a  meta- 
morphosis, except.  In  a  different  senbe,  by  the  pxicess  of  nntritioc, 
jy.  by  r^eoeration.  The  former  question,  which  Mr.  Bunsen 
aniwen  in  the  affirmative,  is  disposed  of  by  him  with  the  short 
dictuai :  "Tbe  qnestion  whether  a  language  can  be  supposed  to 
begin  with  inBections,  appears  to  us  simply  an  ahsiirdity" — but 
nnfortunatelj  he  does  not  condescend  by  a  clear  illustration  to 
malce  that  ahanrdity  palpable.  Why  in  inflectional  hingnages 
■honld  the  grammatical  form  always  hare  added  itself  to  the 
matter  subsequently  and  ab  ejiral  Why  should  it  not  partially 
from  the  banning  have  been  created  with  it  and  in  it,  as  having 
B  meaoii^  with  something  else,  but  not  having  antecedently  a 
meaning  of  its  own  t ' 
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It  is  Btrange  tbat  those  scholars  who  hold  that  no 
tranaitioQ  is  possible  from  one  form  of  language  to 
another  should  not  have  seen  that  there  is  really  no 
language  that  can  be  strictly  called  either  isolating,  or 
combinatory,  or  inflectional,  and  that  the  transition 
from  one  sta^  to  another  is  in  fact  constantly  taking 
place  under  our  very  noses.  Even  Chinese  is  not  free 
front  combinatory  forms,  and  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped among  the  combinatory  languages  show  the 
clearest  traces  of  incipient  inflection.  The  difficulty 
is,  not  to  show  the  transition  of  one  stratum  of  speech 
into  another,  but  rather  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  different  strata.  The  same  difficulty  was  felt  in 
Geology,  and  led  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  invent  snch 
pliant  names  as  Eocene,  Meiocene,  and  Plmoeene, 
names  which  indicate  a  mere  dawn,  a  minority,  or 
a  majority  of  new  formations,  but  do  not  draw  a 
fast  and  hard  line,  cutting  off  one  stratum  &om  the 
other.  Natural  growth,  and  even  merely  mechanical 
accumulation  and  accretion,  here  as  elsewhere,  are 
80  minute  and  almost  imperceptible  that  they  defy 
all  strict  scientiflc  t-erminology,  and  force  upon  us 
the  lesson  that  we  must  be  satisfled  with  an  ap- 
proximate accuracy.  For  practical  purposes  Hum- 
boldt's classification  of  languages  may  be  quite  snf- 
ficient,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  classing  any  given 
language,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  its 
formation,  as  either  isolating,  or  combinatory,  or  in- 
flectional.  But  when  we  analyse  each  language  more 
carefully  we  find  there  is  not  one  exclusively  isolating, 
or  exclusively  combinatory,  or  exclusively  inflectionaJ, 
The  power  of  composition,  which  is  retained  onim- 
paired  through  every  stratum,  can  at  any  moment 
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place  an  inflectioaal  on  a  level  Trith  an  isolating 
fuid  a  combinatory  language.  A  compoond  aacli  as 
"Uie  Sanakrit  go-dah,  cow-milking,  differs  little,  if 
»t  all,  from  the  Chinese  nien-gu,  vaccoe  lac,  or  in 
the  patois  of  Canton,  ngau  ii,  cow-milk,  before 
it  takes  the  terminations  of  the  nominative,  which 
is,  of  coarse,  impossible  in  Chinese. 

So  again  in  English  New-town,  in  Greek  Nea- 
poluy  would  be  simply  combinatory  compounds. 
Even  Newton  would  still  belong  to  the  combinatory 
sbratnm;  hat  Naples  would  have  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  inflectional  stage. 

Finnish,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  the  Dravidian 
lani^ro^es  belong  in  the  main  to  the  combinatory 
stratum ;  but  having  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  literary  cnltivation,  they  all  alike  exhibit  forms 
which  in  every  sense  of  tiie  word  are  inflectional. 
If  in  Finnish,  for  instance,  we  find  kasi,  in  the 
aingolar,  hand,  and  leddet,  in  the  plural,  hands,  we 
see  that  phonetic  corruption  has  clearly  reached  the 
Tery  core  of  the  noun  and  given  rise  to  a  plural 
more  decidedly  inflectional  than  the  Greek  ^i^-ev, 
or  the  English  haiid^s.  In  Tamil,  where  the  suffix 
of  the  plural  is  gai,  we  have  indeed  a  regular 
combinatory  form  in  kei-^al,  hands;  hut  if  the 
same  plural  suffix  gat  is  added  to  kal,  stone,  the 
euphonic  rules  of  Tamil  require,  not  only  a  change 
in  the  suffix,  which  becomes  ka!,  but  likewise  a 
modificatiou  in  the  body  of  the  word,  kal  being 
changed  to  kar.  We  Uius  get  the  plural  karkal, 
which  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is  an  inflectional 
form.  In  this  plural  suffix  ga2.  Dr.  Caldwell  has 
recognised  the  Dravidian  taZa  or  dala,  a  host,  a 
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crowd ;  and  though,  as  he  admits  himself  in  the 
second  edition  (p.  143),  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  etjmoli^y  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
steps  by  which  the  learned  author  of  the  Crrammar 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  has  traced  the  plural 
termination  In  in  Telugu  back  to  the  same  original 
suffix  ba!  admit  of  little  doubt. 

Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  may  easily  be  found  in 
any  grammar,  whether  of  an  isolating,  combinatoiy, 
or  inflectional  language,  wherever  there  is  evidence 
as  to  the  ascending  or  descending  progress  of  any 
particular  form  of  speech.  Everywhere  amalgama- 
tion points  back  to  combination,  and  combination 
back  to  juitapositicn  ;  everywhere  isolating  speech 
tends  towards  terminational  forms,  and  terminational 
forms  become  inflectional. 

I  may  beat  be  able  to  explain  the  view  commonly- 
held  with  regard  to  the  strata  of  language  by  a, 
reference  to  the  strata  of  the  earth.  Here,  too^ 
where  difl'erent  strata  have  been  tilted  up,  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  they  were  arranged  per- 
pendicularly and  side  by  side,  none  underlying  the 
other,  none  presupposing  the  other.  But  as  the 
geologist,  on  the  strength  of  more  general  evidence, 
has  to  reverse  this  perpendicular  position,  and  to  re- 
arrange his  strata  in  their  natural  order,  and  as  the^ 
followed  each  other  horizontally,  the  student  of  lan- 
guage too  is  irresistibly  driven  to  the  same  conclusion. 
No  language  can  by  any  possibihty  be  inflectional 
without  having  passed  through  the  combinatory  and 
isolating  stratum ;  no  language  can  by  any  possi- 
bility he  combinatory  without  clinging  with  its 
roots  to  the  underlying  stratum  of  isolation.    Unless 
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Sanskrit  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  had  passed  tlirough 
lite  combinator;  stratum,  naj,  unless,  at  some  time 
or  other,  they  had  been  no  better  than  Chinese,  their 
preaent  form  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  the 
eodstence  of  ch^k  (and  the  strata  associated  with  it) 
-witboat  an  underlying  stratum  of  oolite  (and  the 
stzata  associated  with  it) ;  or  a  stratnm  of  oolite  un- 
supported by  the  triaa  or  the  system  of  new  red  sand- 
stone. Bunsen's  dictnm,  that '  the  question  whether 
a  language  can  begin  with  inflections  implies  an 
afaeurdity,'  may  hare  seemed  too  strongly  worded ; 
but  if  he  took  inflections  in  the  commonly  received 
meaning,  in  the  senee  of  something  that  may  be 
added  or  removed  from  a  base  in  order  to  define  or 
to  modify  its  meaning,  then  snrely  the  simple  argu- 
ment ex  nikilo  nihil  fit  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
inflections  must  have  been  something  by  themselves, 
before  they  became  inflections  relatively  to  the  base, 
and  that  the  base  too  must  have  existed  by  itself, 
before  it  could  be  defined  and  modified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  snch  inflections. 

But  we  need  not  depend  on  purely  logical  ai^u- 
ments,  when  we  have  historical  evidence  to  appeal 
to.  As  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  language,  we 
see  it  everywhere  confined  within  those  three  great 
strata  or  zones  which  we  have  just  described.  There 
are  inflectional  changes,  no  donbt,  vrhich  cannot  as 
jet  be  explained,  snch  as  the  m  in  the  accusative 
gingnlar  of  masculine,  feminine,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive  and  accusative  of  neuter  nouns ;  or  the  change 
of  vowels  between  the  Hebrew  Piel  and  Pual,  HiphU 
and  Hophal,  where  we  might  certainly  feel  tempted 
to  admit  formative  agencies  different  irozn  juxtapoal- 
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tion  and  combination.  But  if  we  consider  how  in 
Sanskrit  the  Tedio  instmmental  pltmJ  asTebhia 
(Lat.  e([uolyas)  becomes  before  onr  very  eyes  asTais 
(Lat.  equii),  and  how  soch  changes  as  Bruder, 
brother,  and  Briider,  brethren,  Ich  weiM,  I  know, 
A.S.  wat,  and  Wir  v^Usen,  we  know,  A.S.  wU-on, 
have  been  explained  as  the  resnlts  of  purely  mechani- 
cal, i.e.  combinatory  proceedings,  we  need  not  despair 
of  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  wherever  inflection  has  yielded  to  a 
rational  analysis,  it  has  invariably  been  recognised 
as  the  result  of  a  previous  combination,  and  wher- 
ever combination  has  been  traced  back  to  an  eailier 
stage,  that  earUer  stage  baa  been  simple  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  primitive  blocks  of  Chinese  and  the  most 
perplexing  agglomerates  of  Greek  can  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  one  continuous  formative  process, 
whatever  the  material  elements  may  be  on  which  it 
was  exercised ;  nor  is  it  possible  even  to  imagine  in 
the  formation  of  langua^  more  than  these  three 
strata  through  which  hitherto  all  hnman  speech  has 
passed. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  subdivide  each  stratum,  and 
thns,  for  instance,  distinguish  in  the  second  stratom 
the  suffixing  (R+p)  from  the  prefixing  (p  +  S,),  and 
from  the  affixing  (p  +  'R  +  p)  languages. 

A.  fourth  class,  the  infixing  or  incapsulating  lan- 
guages, are  but  a  variety  of  the  affixing  class,  for 
what  in  Bask  or  in  the  polysynthetic  dialects  of 
America  has  the  appearance  of  actual  insertion  of 
formative  elements  into  the  body  of  a  base,  can  be 
explained  more  rationally  by  the  former  existence  of 
simpler  bases  to  which  modifying  suffixes  or  pre- 
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fixes  have  once  been  added,  but  not  so  firmly  as  to 
exclnde  the  addition  of  new  suffixes  at  the  end  of 
the  base,  instead  of,  as  with  ns,  at  the  end  of  the 
compoTind.  If  we  conld  saj  in  Greek  SeiK-fU'Vv, 
instead  of  ZtUc-vu-iu,  or  in  Sanskrit  yu-mi-na-g,  in- 
stead of  yn-na-j-mi,  we  shotdd  have  a  real  begin- 
ning of  so-called  incapstdating  formations.' 

A  few  instances  will  place  the  nonnal  progress  of 
langn^e  from  stratum  to  stratum  more  clearly  be- 
fore onr  eyes.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  most 
ancient  Chinese  every  word  is  monosyllabic,  every 
word  tells,  and  there  are,  as  yet,  no  suffixes  by  which 
one  word  is  derived  &om  another,  no  case-termina- 
tions by  which  the  relation  of  one  word  to  another 
conld  be  indicated.  How,  then,  does  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish between  the  son  of  tbe  father,  and  the 
father  of  the  son?  Simply  by  position.  Fu  ia 
father,  tz^  son;  therefore  in  the  oldest  Chinese  fli 
tz6  might  be  son  of  the  father,  tz£  fu,  father  of 
the  son.  This  mle  admits  of  no  exception  but  one. 
If  a  Chinese  wants  to  say  a  wine  gUua,  he  puts  wine 
first  and  glass  last,  as  in  English.  If  he  wants  to 
say  a  gkus  of  wine,  he  puts  glass  first  and  mne  last. 
Thus  i-pei  thsieu,  a  cup  of  wine;  thsieu  pei,  a 
wine-cap.  When  it  was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  mark 
the  word  which  is  in  the  genitive  more  distinctly,  the 
word  M  was  placed  a^r  it,  and  people  said,  f  u  hi 
t  z4,  the  son  of  the  &>ther.  In  the  Mandarin  dialect 
this  Jti  is  represented  by  ti,  and  is  added  so  con- 
stantly to  the  governed  word  that,  to  all  intents 
and  porposes,  it  may  be  treated  as  what  we  call  the 

'  Cf,  D.  O.  Biinton,  Tie  Mytkt  ef  the  JVen  World,  p.  6,  note. 
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termination  of  the  genitive.  Originally  this  hi  was 
a  relative,  or  rather  a  demonBtratiTe,  pronoun, 
and  it  continaes  to  be  used  as  such  iri  the  ancient 
Chinese.' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Chinese  possesses  no  de- 
rivative suffixes  ;  that  it  cannot  derive,  for  instancy 
kingly  from  a  nonn,  such  as  king,  or  adjectives  lik» 
visible  and  invie^le  from  a  verb  videre,  to  see.  Yefc 
the  eame  idea  which  we  express  by  invisible  is 
expressed  without  difficulty  in  Chinese,  only  in  a 
different  way.  They  say  khan-pa-kien,  *  I-behoM- 
and-do-Dot-see,'  and  this  to  them  conveys  the  same 
idea  as  the  English  invitOile,  thongh  more  exactly 
invi»ible  might  be  rendered  by  kien,  to  see,  poa-te, 
one  cannot,  ti,  which. 

We  cannot  in  Chinese  derive  from  ferrum,  iron, 
a  new  substantive  ferrariut,  a  man  who  works  in 
iron,  a  blacksmith ;  ferraria,  an  iron  mine,  and 
again  ferrariariua,  a  man  who  works  in  an  iron 
mine.  All  this  is  possible  in  an  inflectional  langoage 
only.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  Chinese 
there  is  an  independent  ezpresBion  for  every  single 
conception,  even  for  those  which  are  clearly  second- 
ary and  derivative.  If  an  arrow  in  Chinese  is  shi, 
then  a  maker  of  arrows  (in  Old  French  fiichier,  in 
English  fietcher)  is  called  an  arrow-man,  shi-^in. 
Shui  means  water,  fu,  man;  hence  shui-fn,  awater- 
man,  a  water-carrier.    The  same  word  shui,  water, 

'  JolieD,  Exfreitet  Pratiqvei,  p.  130.  Endlicher,  ChinetUeks 
erammatik,  §  161.  bee  also  Kiildeke,  Orient  tmd  OociOntt,  voL 
i.  p.  7G!I.  Qramma^  of  tht  Bvthu  Langvage  (London,  1853),  p. 
6S,  'In  the  Treaty  the  genitive  iaaupplied  by  the  relative  pronoun 
Offv,  Bingnlsily  corroborative  oC  the  Bev.  B.  Gamett's  theory  of  the 
genitive  case.' 
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if  followed  1^  shea,  hand,  stands  for  steersman, 
literall?,  water-band.  Kin  means  ^d,  tsiang, 
malcer;  lience  kin-tsiang,  a  goId-Bmith.  Shu 
means  initing,  shea,  hand;  hence  ahn-ahen,  a 
writer,  a  copjiat ;  literally,  a  writing-hand. 

A  transition  from  snch  compounds  to  reallj  com- 
Innattny  speech  is  extremely  easy.  Let  shea,  in  the 
sense  of  hand,  become  obsolete,  and  be  replaced  in 
Uie  ordinary  language  by  another  word  for  hand ; 
and  let  sach  names  as  shu-shen,  author,  or  shui- 
shen,  boatsman,  be  retained,  and  the  people  who 
speak  this  langnage  will  soon  accnstom  themselreB 
to  look  upon  shen  as  a.  mere  derivative,  and  use  it 
by  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  even  where  the  original 
meaning  of  sheu,  hand,  would  not  have  been  appli- 
cable.' 

We  can  watch  the  same  process  even  in  compara- 
tively modem  languages.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  for  in- 
stance, hdd  means  state,  order.  It  la  used  aa  an 
independent  word,  and  continaed  to  be  so  used  aa 
late  as  Spenser,  who  wrote ; — 

'  Cnddie,  I  wote  thou  kenet  little  good. 
So  vainly  t'  advannce  thy  headlesso  hood.' 

■  >  Time  cbaage*  the  meaning  of  words  ae  it  does  their  sound. 
Tbns,  miLCf  old  words  are  retained  In  compoands.  bnt  have  loet 
tbeii  onginal  aigniScotlon.  E.g.  ^'en,  months  haa  been  replaced  in 
ooUoqoiAl  QBage  by  'Csui,  but  it  is  atill  emplojed  extensivel}' in 
compoimd  terms  and  in  derived  fieneee.  ThQS,k'nai'  'k'eu,ampid 
talker,  .men  "k'en.  door,  ,kwan  Ic'eu,  co-itom  boose.  So  abio  mnh, 
the  original  word  for  eje>  has  given  place  to '7en.  tsing,  or  'yen 
alone.  It  ia,  however,  employed  with  other  wonls  in  derivedsensos. 
B.g.mviit  hla',  at  present;  ranh  Inh,  table  of  contents.'  'The 
prindtiTe  word  for  head,  "shen,  has  been  replaced  by  .t'eu,  bnt  is 
letained  with  Taiions  words  ic  corobi nation.  E^.  taeh  'shen, 
robber  chiet.'  Edkina,  Oranniar  of  t^  CAineie  Cbtlogmal  Language, 
Snd  edition.  1M4,  p.  100. 
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After  a  time,  however,  had,  as  an  independent 
word,  was  lost,  and  its  place  taken  by  more  claasical 
ezpreasions,  saah.  as  kahit,  nature,  or  digpotUion. 
Bat  there  remained  such  compounds  as  mati^hddf 
the  state  of  man,  God-hdd,  the  nature  of  God ;  and 
in  these  words  the  last  element,  being  an  empty 
word  and  no  longer  understood,  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  suffix.  Having  lost  its  vitality,  it 
was  all  the  more  exposed  to  phonetic  decay,  and 
became  both  hood  and  head. 

Or,  let  as  take  another  instance.  The  name  given 
to  the  fox  in  ancient  German  poetry  was  Begin-hart. 
Regin  in  Old  High  German  means  thought  or  cunning, 
AoT-f,  the  Gothic  hardu,  means  strong.  This  hart* 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Kparos,  which,  in  its  adjec- 
tival form  of  Kparifs,  forms  as  many  proper  names  in 
Greek  as  hart  in  German.  In  Sanskrit  the  same 
word  exists  as  kratu,  meaning  intellectual  rather 
than  bodily  strength,  a  shade  of  meaning  which  is 
still  perceivable  even  in  the  German  hart,  and  in  the 
English  hard  and  hardy,  ReginhaH,  therefore,  was 
originally  a  compound,  meaning  '  thonght-strong,' 
strong  in  cunning.  Other  words  formed  in  the  same 
or  a  very  similar  manner  are : — Peranhart  and  Ber«- 
hart,  literally,  bear-minded,  or  bold  like  a  bear. 
Ebwrhart,  boar-minded ;  Engil-hart,  angel-minded 
Oothart,  god-minded;  Eghi^hart,  fierce-minded: 
Sugihart,  wise-minded  or  strong  in  thought,  the 
English  Hogarth.  In  Low  German  the  second  ele- 
ment, hart,  lost  its  h  and  became  ard.  This  wrd 
ceased  to  convey  any  definite  meaning,  and  though 
in  some  of  the  words  which  are  formed  by  ard  we 
1  Qrimm,  Dmticke  Orammatik,  ii.  ii39. 
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,j  still  discover  its  original  power,  it  soon  became 

mere  derivative,  and  was  added  promiscuonsly  to 

m  new  words.     In  the  Low  Grerman  name  for  the 

ij  Beinaerty  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  word 

b  ns  any  longer  anything,  and  the  two  words 

l^ether  have  become  a  mere  proper  name.     In  other 

TdB  the  first  portion  retains  its  meaning,  but  the 

$ond,  ardy  is  nothing  but  a  suffix.     Thus  we  find 

9  Low  German  dronk-ardy  a  drunkard ;  dich^ard,  a 

ick  fellow  ;  riJe-ardy  a*  rich  fellow;  gerardy  a  miser. 

English  sweet-ardy  originally  a  very  sweet  person, 

8  been  changed  and  resuscitated  as   sweeUhearty^ 

the  same  process  which  changed  shamefast  into 

vmefaced.     But,  stiU  more  curious,  this  suffix  ardy 

ich  had  lost  all  life  and  meaning  in  Low  German, 

\  taken  over  as   a  convenient  derivative  by  the 

aance    languages.      After    having    borrowed    a 

ber  of  words  such  as  renardy  fox,  and  proper 

es  like  Bemardy  Ricliardy  Oerardy  the  framers  of 

f.  the  German  Liebhart,  mignon,  in  Anshelm,  1,  335.  Qrimm, 

he  Gramniatik,  iii.  707.      I  feel  more  doubtful  now    as  to 

d.    Dr.   Morris  mentions  it  in  his  Historical   Outlines  of 

Orammavy  p.  219 ;  but  Koch,  when  discussing  the  same 

ons  in  his  Un^lish  Grammar,  does  not  give  the  word.     Mr. 

rites  to  me :  *  The  form  really  used  in  Middle  English  is 

Three  examples  are  given  in  Stratmann.     One  of  the 

a  my  edition  of   William  of  Paleme,  where,  however,  it 

t  oncf  only  (as  piven  by  Stratmann),  hxkt  four  timet :  viz. 

16,  1537,  27t)9.  3088.    The  lines  are  : 

i,  sertes,  HKeting,  he  seide*  that  schal  I  neuer:"  916 

eide  aswithe*  it7ceting,  welcome  1 "  1637 

tes,  sntiiwjy  thiet  is  soth.  seide  william  thanne."  2799 

ili,  Bweting,  that  is  soth*  seide  william  thane."  3088 

'  this  poem  is  about  a.d.  1360.  Shakespeare  has  both 
tweeting  and  siviet-heart.  Chaucer  has  tfwete  herte,  just 
1  use  srcvet'lwart.^ 
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the  new  Bomance  dialects  used  the  same  termination 
even  at  the  end  of  Latin  words.  Thus  they  formed 
not  only  many  proper  names,  like  Abeillard,  Bayardf 
Brostard,  but  appellatives  like  leccardo,  a  gourmand^ 
Unguardo,  a  talker,  criard,  a  crier,  codardo,  Pror. 
eoart,  Ft.  couard,  a  coward.'  That  a  Oerman  word 
hart,  meaning  strong,  and  originally  strength,  shotOd 
become  a  Roman  anffix  may  seem  strange ;  yet  we  no 
longer  hesitate  to  use  even  Hindustani  words  as  Eng> 
lish  sufBxes.  In  Hindustani  vil&  is  nsed  to  form 
many  substantives.  If  Dilli  is  Delhi,  then  Dill- 
V&1&  is  a  man  of  Delhi.  Go  is  cow,  go-v&l&  a 
cow-herd,  contracted  into  gvala.  Innumerable  words 
can  thus  be  formed,  and  as  the  derivative  seemed 
handy  and  useful,  it  was  at  laat  added  even  to 
English  words,  for  instance  in  'Competition  wallah.' 
These  may  seem  isolated  cases,  but  tiie  principles 
on  which  they  rest  pervade  the  whole  structure  of 
language.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  may 
be  achieved  by  an  application  of  those  principles, 
how  lai^e  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  smallest 
and  simplest  means.  By  means  of  the  single  radical 
t  or  y&  (originally  ya),  which  in  the  Aryan  languages 
means  to  go  or  to  send,  the  almost  unconscious 
framers  of  Aryan  grammar  formed  not  only  their 
neuter,  denominative,  and  causative  verbs,  but  their 
passives,  their  optatives,  tiieir  futures,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  substantives  and  adjectives. 
Every  one  of  these  formations,  in  Sanskrit  as  well 
as  in  Greek,  can  be  explained,  and   has  been  ex- 

■  Diei,    Orammatii,    ii    358.     Orimm,    Devf4clit    OrtHnmatikf 
1  p.  310, 70C. 
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plained  as  the  result  of  a  combination  between  any 
given  Terbal  root  And  the  radical  i  or  jSl, 

Tbare  is,  for  instance,  a  root  nak,  expressive  of 
perishing  or  destmction.  We  have  it  in  nak,  night ; 
Latin  nox,  Greek  yv^,  meaning  originally  the  waning, 
thedisappearing,  thedeathofday.  We  have  the  same 
root  in  composition,  aa  for  instance,  ^tva-nak,  life* 
destroying ;  and  by  means  of  suffixes  Greek  has 
formed  from  it  ptx-pos,  a  dead  body,  pitfvs,  dead,  and 
v4tt-v-e9,  in  the  plural,  the  departed.  In  Sanskrit  this 
root  is  turned  into  a  simple  verb,  na«-a-ti,  he 
perishes.  But  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  more  distinctly 
neuter  meaning,  a  new  verbal  base  is  formed  by 
composition  with  ya,  nas-ya-ti,  he  goes  to  destruc- 
tion, he  perishes. 

By  the  same  or  a  very  similar  process  denominative 
verbs  are  formed  in  Sanskrit  to  a  very  large  extent. 
From  r&^an,  king,  we  form  ri^&-ya-te,  he  behaves 
like  a  kang,  literally,  he  goes  the  king,  he  acts  the 
king,  il  a  I'allure  d'un  roi.  From  knm&ri,  girl, 
kum&r&-ya-te,  he  behaves  like  a  girl,  etc.' 

After  raising  naa  to  n&sa,  and  adding  the  same 
radical  y  a,  Sanskrit  produces  a  causative  verb,  n&aa- 
ya-ti,  he  sends  to  destruction,  the  Latin  necare. 

In  close  analogy  to  the  neuter  verb  nasyati,  the 
legular  passive  is  formed  in  Sanskrit  by  composition 
with  ya,  but  by  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  different 
set  of  personal  terminations.  Thus  nas-ya-ti  means 
he  perishes,  while  na«-yd-te  means  he  is  destroyed. 

'  See  my  SatuirU  Grammar,  §  *iiT,  I  doabt  whether  in  Qreek 
iyyiXAM  is  a  denominative  verb  and  stands  for  AYY<x(a^*v  (Curtioa, 
Ckrvnobgie,  p.  68).  I  Bhonld  prefer  to  eiplain  it  as  im-yap-im,  to 
Iffoclaim,  aa  a  verb  of  the  fonitb  class. 


h 

ifievy 

trc, 

uy. 

iet 

^1^^ 

lent, 

it, 

imus, 

itis, 

int. 
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The  nsnal  terminations  of  the  Optative  in  Sanskrit 
are : 

y&m,       yas,       yS,t,      y&ma,      y&ta,       yus, 

or,  after  bases  ending  in  vowels : 

iyam,        is,         it,         ima,         ita,        iyns. 
In  Greek : 

or,  after  bases  ending  in  o : 

In  Latin: 

iSm         i6s 
im,  is. 

If  we  add  these  terminations  to  the  root  A.S,  to 
be,  we  get  the  Sanskrit  s-y-am  for  as-y&m : 

syS.m,       sysLs,       syat,       syama,      syS^ta,       syns. 

Greek  ia-lr^vj  contracted  to  stjjv: 

Latin  es-iem,  changed  to  siem,  siniy  and  erim: 

si^m,       si^s,         siet,*  —  —         sient, 

sim,         sis,  sit,^  simns,      sitis,       sint. 

erim,       ens,        erit,         erimus,     eritis,     erint. 

K  we  add  the  other  termination  to  a  verbal  base 
ending  in  certain  vowels,  we  get  the  Sanskrit  bhara-» 
iyam,  contracted  to  bhareyam  : 

bbarSyam,  bhar^s,  bhar^t,  bharema,  bhar^ta,  bharSyns, 

*  Lex  Repetund.,  *  ceivis  romanus  ex  hace  lege  fiet,  nepotesqne — 
ceiveis  romanei  justei  sunto.'  Cf.  Egger,  Lot.  Serm.  Vetiut.  Reliq^ 
p.  245.  Meunier,  in  Memoires  de  la  SoHHi  de  lAnguistique  de  Paris,, 
vol.  i.  p.  34. 

*  StiU  used  as   long   by  Plautns;     cf.  Neue,  Formenlehre^   ii. 

p.d4a 
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in  Greek  ^po-i/u : 

^fpo-ifii,  ^po-is,  ^po-i,  fipo-ifitr,  fipo-m,  ^ipo-tiv, 

in  Latin /era-im,  changed  toferem,  naed  in  the  sense 
of  a  fatore,  hut  replaced '  in  the  first  person  by  feram, 
the  sahjnnctive  of  the  present : 

feram,     fer^s,     feret,     feremus,     ferStU,     ferent, 
Perfect  Sabjanetive : 

tnl-erim,  tnl-em,  tol-erit,  tnl-eprimns,  tuUeritis^,  tnl-erint. 
Here  we  have  clearly  the  same  anziliary  verb,  i  or 
ya,  again,  and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  what  we 
now  call  an  optative  or  potential  mood,  was  originally 
a  kind  of  fatore,  formed  by  ya,  to  go,  very  much 
like  the  French  je  vaia  dire,  I  am  going  to  say,  I 

shall  say,  or  like  the  Zulu  ngi-ya-ku-tanda,  I  go 
to  love,  I  shall  love.^  The  future  would  afterwards 
assume  the  character  of  a  civil  command,  as  '  thou 
wilt  go '  may  be  used  even  by  us  in  the  senae  of  'go'; 
and  the  imperative  would  dwindle  away  into  a  poten- 
tial, as  we  may  say :  '  go  and  you  will  see,'  in  the 
same  sense  as,  *if  you  go,  you  will  see.' 


'  In  old  Latin  the  temuu&tioa  of  the  first  person  singular  was 
m,  and  Bergk  restores  totma  in  em  instead  of  ant  in  Plautus.  Thus 
Qnintilian,  i.  7.  23,  sayn :  '  Quid  ?  non  Cato  CensoriuR  dicam  et 
faciam,  diccvt  et  faciem  scripsit,  eandemque  in  ceteris,  quae  simi- 
liter cadimt,  modmn  lenuit  1  cjuod  et  ei  veteribus  ejus  libris 
manifeatum  est,  et  a  Messala  in  libro  de  s.  littera  positum.'  Neae, 
^vmenlfhre,  ii.  p.  348.  The  introduction  of  feram,  originally  a 
subjunctive,  to  expresx  the  futuie  in  tbe  fiist  person,  reminds  va  of 
tbe  distinction  in  English  between  I  thallAaA  then  nriU,  thoogbthe 
anal<^j  f^ls  in  the  Srst  person  plural.  In  Homer  the  use  of  the 
•at^onctive  for  the  future  is  well  known.     See  Curtins,  CImmohgU, 

p.  sa 

'  Historically  tbe  i  in  tuJeritii  should  be  long  in  tbe  snbjtmctive 
of  the  perfect,  abort  in  the  future. 
'  Bleek,  On  tka  Coiwori,  p.  Ixvi. 
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The  terminations  of  the  ftiture  are  : 
Sanskrit : 

sy&mi,      sjasi,     syati,      sj&mas,       syitha,       syanti; 

Greek : 


fftM)j  <r€iSy  O'Cty  (TOfJLtV,  OtT€j 


aovTiy 


Latin: 

ero,  eris,       erit,        erimns,        eritis,  enint. 

In  these  terminations  we  have  really  two  auxi- 
liary verbs,  the  verb  as,  to  be,  and  ya,  to  go,  and 
by  adding  them  to  any  given  root,  as,  for  instance, 
DA,  to  give,  we  have  the  Sanskrit  (d&-as-y&-mi) : 

dd-s-yA-mi,  d^-s-ya-si,  dA-s-ya-ti,  dd-s-ya-mas,  dd-s-ya-tha,  dA-s-ya-nti ; 

Greek  (So-scr-to)) : 

^bi-o-.u),*   hw'tT'tiQj  Zi^'tJ-'ti^  ^w-ff-ofAty,  ^a»-(r-cre.  3a»-(r-ov0'c. 

Latin: 

pot-ero,  pot- oris,  pot-erit,  pot-erimus,  pot-eritis,  pot-erunt. 

A  verbal  form  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Sanskrit  is  the  so-called  gerundive  participle  which 
signifies  that  a  thing  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be 
done.  Thus  from  budh,  to  know,  is  formed  bodh- 
ya-s,  one  who  is  to  be  known,  cognoscenchis ;  firom 
guh,  to  hide,  guh-ya-s,  or  goh-ya-s,  one  who  is  to 
be  hidden,  literally,  one  who  goes  to  a  state  of  hiding 

*  In  96-a»f  for  Swo-fM,  the  i  or  y  is  lost  in  Greek  as  usual.  In  other 
verhs  s  and  y  are  hoth  lost.  Hence  rcFccr/iw  hecomes  rty4<rco,  and 
r€v&f  the  so-called  Attic  future.  Bopp,  Vergleich.  Oramftiatik^ 
first  ed.  p.  903.  In  Latin  we  have  traces  of  a  similar  future  in 
forms  like  fao-w,  oap-MO,  etc.  See  Neue,  Formenlekre,  11  p.  421. 
The  Epic  dialect  sometimes  douhles  the  <t  when  the  vowel  is  short* 
cXZivffoiJMi.  But  this  can  hardly  he  considered  a  relic  of  the  original 
flrt,  hecause  the  same  reduplication  takes  place  sometimes  in  the 
Aorist,  iydheuraa. 
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or  being  hidden;  from  ya^,  to  aaciifice,  j^g-ja-a, 
one  who  is  or  ought  to  be  worshipped.  Here,  ^^ain, 
what  is  going  to  be  becomes  gradually  what  will  be, 
and  lastly,  what  shall  be.  In  Greek  we  find  but  few 
analogoos  forms,  each  as  Srfu>x,  holy,  trrvy-i-ov,  to  be 
hated ;  in  Latin,  ex-im-i-us,  to  be  taken  out ;  in 
Gothic  anda-^iem-ja,  to  be  taken  on,  to  be  accepted, 
agreeable,  German  angenehm.^ 

While  the  gerandire  participles  in  ya  are  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  verbal  bases  in  ya  of 
the  passiTe,  a  number  of  sabstantives  in  ya  seem  to 
have  been  formed  in  close  analogy  to  the  bases  of 
denominative  verbs,  or  the  bases  of  neater  verbs,  in 
all  of  which  the  derivative  ya  expresses  originally 
the  act  of  going,  behaving,  and  at  last  of  simple 
being.  Thus  from  vid,  to  know,  we  find  in  Sanskrit 
vid-yfi,  knowing,  knowledge;  from  si,  telle  down, 
<ayy4,  resting.  AuaJc^us  forms  in  Latin  are 
goMdr-i-um,  stud^ir^am,  or,  with  feminine  terminations, 
ia-ed-i-a,  in-uid-i-a,  per-ni&~i-es,  $eah-uea ;  in  Greek, 
ftav-^-a,  a/tapv-i-a  or  ^Mpr-t-op ;  in  German,  nume- 
rous abstract  nouns  in  i  and  e? 

This  shovrs  how  much  can  be  achieved,  and  has 
been  achieved,  in  laugiiage  with  the  simplest  mate- 

-  See  Bopp,  Verglaehende  GrammatUi,  gg  S97,  898.  TheM 
verbal  t^jectirea  should  be  csiefaUr  dlBtingmshed  from  noniinal 
sdjectivM,  mcb  as  SaiiBkrit  dlv-yA-s,  divinos,  originally  div.i- 
m  •  s,  ie-  divi-bbsvas,  being  in  bcATsn  {  ohaun,  domesticos,  originaUj 
•bit-a-i,  b^Dg  in  the  bouse.  Th«M  are  adjectiTes  formed,  it  would 
seem,  from  old  locattvee.  Just  as  in  Bask  we  can  form  from  etehe, 
boDse,  etehe-^,  of  the  faonse,  hckI  etche-tif'Oima,  he  who  is  of  the 
boose;  or  from  leme,  son,  »eiitta-re»,  of  the  son,  and  temea-ren-a, 
he  who  is  of  the  son.  See  W.  J.  ran  Eys,  Euai  de  Orammaire  de 
U  Langiu  Batqite,  1867,  p.  16. 

■  Boppk  YtrglMeh»nd«  Grammatik,  %\  888-898. 
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rials.  Neater,  denommatire,  causative,  passive  verbs, 
optatives  and  futures,  gerundives,  adjectives,  and 
Babstantivea,  all  are  formed  by  one  and  the  same 
process,  by  means  of  one  and  the  same  root.  It  is 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  g^rammar  which  has  thus 
been  explained  by  this  one  root  ya,  to  go,  and  we 
leani  again  and  again  how  simple  and  yet  how 
wonderftil  are  the  ways  of  langn^e,  if  we  follow 
them  up  from  stratum  to  stratum  to  their  original 
starting-point. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  these  cases  has  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  language. 
Everything  that  is  now  formal,  not  only  derivative 
sufiBzes,  but  eveiything  that  constitutes  the  gram- 
matical &ameworb  and  articulation  of  language,  was 
originally  material.  What  we  now  call  the  termina- 
tions of  cases  were  mostly  local  adverbs ;  what  we 
call  the  personal  endings  of  verbs  were  personal  pro- 
nouns. Suffixes  and  affixes  were  mostly  independent 
words,  nominal,  verbal,  or  pronominal ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  in  language  that  is  now  empty,  or  dead, 
or  formal,  that  was  not  originally  full,  and  ahve,  and 
material.  It  is  the  object  of  Comparative  Grammar 
to  trace  every  formal  or  dead  element  back  to  its 
life-like  form ;  and  though  this  resuscitating  process 
is  by  no  means  complete,  nay,  though  in  several  cases 
it  seems  hopeless  to  try  to  discover  the  living  type 
from  which  proceeded  the  petrified  fragments  which 
we  call  terminations  or  suffixes,  enough  evidence  has 
been  brought  together  to  establish  on  the  firmest 
basis  this  general  maxim,  that  Nothing  is  dead  in 
any  language  that  teas  not  originally  aUve ;  that 
nothing  exists  in  a  tertiary  stratum  that  does  not 
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find  its  antecedents  and  its  explanation  in  the  se- 
condazy  or  -piimarj  Btratmn  of  hnman  speech. 

After  Iiaving  explained,  aa&raaitwaapoeBiblein 
so  short  a  time,  what  I  consider  to  he  the  right  yiew 
of  the  stratification  of  human  speech,  I  shoold  hare 
wished  to  be  able  to  show  to  jon  how  the  aspect 
of  Bome  of  the  most  difficult  and  moBt  interesting 
problems  of  onr  science  is  changed  if  we  look  at 
them  again  with  the  new  light  which  we  have  gained 
r^ajding  the  necessary  antecedents  of  all  language. 
£jet  me  only  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
contested  points  in  the  Science  of  Language.  The 
question  whether  we  may  assign  a  common  origin  to 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  has  been  discussed 
orer  and  over  again.  No  one  thinks  now  of  deriving 
Sanskrit  from  Hebrew,  or  Hebrew  &om  Sanskrit ; 
the  only  question  is  whether  at  some  time  or  other 
the  two  languages  could  ever  have  formed  part  of 
one  and  the  same  body  of  speech.  There  are  acholara, 
and  very  eminent  scholars,  who  deny  all  similarity 
between  the  two;  while  others  have  collected  materials 
that  would  seem  to  make  it  difficult  to  assign  such 
numerous  coincidences  to  mere  chance.  Nowhere, 
in  fact,  has  Bacon's  observation  on  this  radical  dis- 
tinction between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  been  more  fully  verified  than 
among  the  students  of  the  Science  of  Language : — 
Maximum  et  velut  radietUe  dwcrimen  vngeniorwm, 
gnoad  philosophia/m  et  scientiae,  illud  est,  guod  aUa 
imgema  mmi  fortiora  et  a/piiora  ad  notamdas  rerum 
differm.tiat ;  alia   ad  notandat  rerum   similitudinet, 

JJhvmgw   autem   iTurentum  facile  laMtvr 

in   exeeamem,  preneando  a/ut  gradus  rerum,  ouf  um- 
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hras.^  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  different  scholaift 
in  support  of  their  conflicting  theories,  it  is  our  first 
duty  to  ask  a  preliminary  question,  viz.  What  kind 
of  evidence  have  we  any  right  to  expect,  consideriiip 
that  both  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  belong,  in  the  state 
in  which  we  know  them,  to  the  inflectional  stratum 
of  speech? 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew^ 
had  a  separate  existence  long  before  they  reached 
the  tertiary  stratum,  before  they  became  thoroughly 
inflectional ;  and  that  consequently  they  can  share 
nothing  in  common  that  is  peculiar  to  the  inflectional 
stratum  in  each,  nothing  that  is  the  result  of  pho-» 
netic  decay,  which  sets  in  after  combinatory  forma* 
tions  have  become  unintelligible  and  traditionaL  I 
mean,  supposing  that  the  pronoun  of  the  first  per«> 
son  had  been  originally  the  same  in  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  languages,  supposing  that  in  the  Hebrew^ 
an-oki  (Assyrian  an-aku,  Fhen.  anak)  the  last 
portion,  oki,  was  originally  identical  with  the  San-^ 
skrit  ah  in  ah  am,  the  Greek  iy  in  iy-w,  it  would  still 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  derive  the  termination  of  the 
first  person  singular,  whether  in  k &tal-ti  or  in  ekt61» 
from  the  same  type  which  in  Sanskrit  appears  as  ml 
or  am,  or  a,  in  tudsUmi,  atud-am,  tutod-a.  There 
cannot  be  between  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  the  same 
relationship  as  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  if  indeed 
the  term  of  relationship  is  applicable  even  to  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  which  are  really  mere  dialectic  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  type  of  speech. 

The  question  then  arises.  Could  the  Semitic  and 

*  Bacon,  Xavum  (hffanum,  i.  56« 
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Aryan  languages  have  been  identical  during  the 
second  or  combinatory  period  ?  Here,  as  before,  the 
answer  must  be,  I  believe,  decidedly  negative,  for 
not  only  are  the  empty  words  which  are  used  for 
derivative  purposes  different  in  each,  but,  what  is 
far  more  characteristic,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  added  to  the  stems  is  different  too.  In  the  Aryan 
l^uigii&g^s  formative  elements  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  words  only ;  in  the  Semitic  languages  they 
are  found  both  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning.  In 
the  Aiyan  languages  grammatical  compounds  are  all 
aooording  to  the  formula  r  /} ;  in  the  Semitic  we  have 
formations  after  the  formulas  r  p,  pr,  and  prp. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  first  or  isolating 
stage  only  in  which  Semitic  and  Aryan  speech  might 
have  been  identical.  But  even  here  we  must  make  a 
distinction.  All  Aryan  roots  are  monosyllabic,  all 
Semitic  roots  have  been  raised  to  a  triliteral  form. 
Therefore  it  is  only  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
Semitic  roots  assumed  this  secondary  triliteral  form 
that  any  community  could  possibly  be  admitted  be- 
tween these  two  streams  of  language.  Supposing  we 
knew  as  an  historical  fact  that  at  this  early  period — 
a  period  which  transcends  the  limits  of  everything  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  historical — Semitic  and  Aryan 
speech  had  been  identical,  what  evidence  of  this 
union  could  we  expect  to  find  in  the  actual  Semitic 
and  Aryan  languages,  such  as  we  know  them  in  their 
inflectional  period  P  Let  us  recollect  that  the  100,000 
words  of  English,  nay,  the  many  hundred  thousands 
of  words  in  all  the  dictionaries  of  the  other  Aryan 
languages,  have  been  reduced  to  about  500  roots, 
and  that  this  small  number  of  roots  admits  of  still 

VOL.   I.  F 
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furtlier  reduction.  Let  oa,  then,  bear  in  mind  Uiat 
the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Semitic 
languages,  particularly  if  we  accept  the  rednotioa 
of  all  triliteral  to  hiliteral  roots.  What,  then,  coold 
we  expect  in  our  comparison  of  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit 
but  a  small  number  of  radical  coincidences,  a  simi- 
larity in  the  form  and  meaning  of  about  500  radical 
sjllables,  everything  else  in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit 
being  an  after-growth,  which  could  not  begin  before 
the  two  branches  of  speech  were  severed  once  and 
for  ever. 

But  more,  if  we  look  at  these  roots  we  shall  find 
that  their  predicative  power  is  throughout  veiy 
general,  and  therefore  liable  to  an  infinite  amomit 
of  specification.  A  root  that  means  to  fall  (Sk.  pat, 
•jri-TTT-Q))  comes  to  mean  to  fly  (Sk.  nt-pat,  whofuu). 
The  root  dfi,  which  means  to  give,  assumes,  after 
the  preposition  &,  the  sense  of  taking.  The  root  yu , 
which  means  to  join,  means  to  separate,  if  preceded 
by  the  preposition  vi.  The  root  ghar,  which  ex- 
presses brightness,  may  supply,  and  does  supply  in 
different  Aryan  languages,  derivations  expressire  of 
brightness  (gleam),  warmth  (Sk.gharma,  heat),  joy 
(■Xalpeip),  love  {y(apis),  of  the  colours  of  green  (Sk. 
hari),  yellow  (jtiwM*,  Jlavus),  and  red  (Sk..harit, 
falvug),  and  of  the  conception  of  growing  {ger-mmi). 
In  the  Semitic  languages  this  vagueness  of  meaning 
in  the  radical  elements  forms  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  of  the  student,  for  according  as  a  root  is 
naed  in  its  different  conjugations,  it  may  convey  the 
most  startling  variety  of  conception.  It  is  also  to 
be  taken  into  account  that  out  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  roots  which  at  that  early  time  were  used 
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in  conunon  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races,  a  certain  portion  may  have  been  lost 
by  each,  so  that  the  fact  that  there  are  roots  in 
Hebrew  of  which  no  trace  exists  in  Sanskrit,  and 
vice  vtrad,  would  a^ain  be  perfectiy  nataral  and  in- 
telligible. 

It  is  right  and  moat  essential  that  we  should  see 
all  this  clearly,  that  we  should  understand  how  little 
evidence  we  are  justified  in  expecting  in  support  of  a 
common  origin  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages, 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
all  the  influences  that  would  naturally,  nay,  neces- 
sarily, have  contributed  towards  producing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  radical  elements  of  Aryan  and 
Semitic  speech,  always  supposing  that  the  two  sprang 
originally  from  the  same  source.  Even  if  we  excluded 
the  ravages  of  phonetic  decay  &om  that  early  period 
of  speech,  we  should  have  to  make  ample  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  dialectic  variety.  We  know  in  the 
Aryan  languages  the  constant  play  between  gutturals, 
dentals,  and  labials  {quinque,  3k.  panAu,  -rrivre,  Aeol. 
vipum,  Groth.  fimf).  We  know  the  dialectic  inter- 
change of  A^irate,  Media,  and  Tenuis,  which,  from 
the  very  beginning,  has  imparted  to  the  principal 
channels  of  Aryan  speech  their  individual  character 
{rptZs,  Goth,  threis,  High  Grerman  drei).'     If  this  and 

■  Until  a  rational  account  of  tbeee  changes,  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  ZautrerioMebuny,  is  given,  we  most  continue  to  look 
upon  them,  not  as  the  result  of  phanetio  decay,  but  of  dialectic 
growth.  I  am  glad  W  find  that  this  is  more  and  more  adioitted 
by  those  who  think  for  themselves  instead  of  simply  repeating  the 
opinione  ol  otben.  Grimm's  Law  stands  no  longer  alone,  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  Teutonic  Ungoagee,  bat  analogoiu  choices  ha^e  \M«a, 
r  2 
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much  more  could  happen  within  the  dialectic  limits 
of  one  more  or  less  settled  bod;  of  speech,  what 
must  have  been  the  chances  beyond  those  limits? 
Considering  how  fatal  to  the  identity  of  a  word  the 
change  of  a  single  consonant  woald  be  in  mono- 
syllabic langUB^B,  we  might  expect  that  monosyUalao 
roots,  if  their  meaning  was  so  general,  vagne,  and 
changeable,  would  all  the  more  carefully  have  pre- 
served their  consonantal  outhne.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Monosyllabic  languages  have  their 
dialects  no  less  than  polysyllabic  ones ;  and  irom  the 
rapid  and  decisive  divei^nce  of  such  dialects  we 
ma;  learn  how  rapid  and  deciBive  the  divergence  of 
language  must  have  been  during  the  isolating 
period.  Mr.  Edldns,  who  has  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  dialects  of  Chinese,  states  that  in  the 
northern  provinces  the  greatest  changes  have  taken 
place,  eight  initial  and  one  final  consonant  havingf 

pointed  out  in  tbc  lionth-Africati.  the  Chinese,  the  Poljiie»dtLti  dia- 
lects. Hhowiag  that  these  changes  axe  eveiywhero  oollateisl,  not 
Buccessive.  I  agree  with  Professor  Curtius  and  other  licholaiii  that 
the  impnlse  to  what  we  call  Lavtrenchi^mHg  was  giTen  bj-  the 
third  moil  ilicat ion  in  each  series  of  consonants,  by  itie  gh,  dh,  U 
in  Sanskrit,,  the  x>  ^<  f  i°  On^ek.  I  diJTec  from  bin  because  I  oou- 
Bider  the  changes  of  Lautrcrtchifhing  bs  the  result  of  dialectic 
variety,  while  he  sees  their  motive  power  in  phonetic  corruption. 
But  whether  we  take  the  one  view  or  the  other,  I  do  not  see  that 
Dr.  Scherer  has  removed  any  of  our  difficolties.  See  Cuitiot, 
Omndti'gi;  4th  ed.  p.  42G.  note.  Dr.  Scherer,  in  bis  thoufirhtfnl 
work,  Xvr  OeiehuihU  der  Dgutjchen  Sprache,  has  very  nearly,  tboogb 
not  qnite,  apprehended  the  meaning  of  ^oy  esplanation  as  to  the 
effects  of  dialectic  change  contrasted  with  those  of  phonetic  decsj. 
If  it  is  allowable  to  use  s  more  homely  illustration,  one  might  say  no 
donbt  with  perfect  truth,  that  each  dialect  chooscB  its  own  phonetic 
garment,  as  people  choose  the  coat«  and  trousers  wliich  best  fit 
them.  The  simile,  however,  like  most  similes,  is  imperfect,  though 
it  ia  tar  more  exact  than  to  compare  the  ravages  of  phooetic  decay, 
H  ii  frequently  done,  to  the  weu  and  tear  of  these  phonetic  suits. 
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been  exchanged  for  others,  and  three  finals  lost. 
Along  the  aoathem  haak  of  the  Yang-tsi-kiaiig,  and 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  the  old  iDitiala  are  all  pre- 
served, as  also  through  Chekiaog  to  Fuh-kien.  But 
among  the  finals,  tn  is  exchanged  for  n  ;  t  and  p  are 
lost,  and  also  k,  except  in  some  country  districts. 
Some  words  have  two  forms,  one  used  colloquially, 
and  one  appropriated  to  reading.  The  former  is  the 
older  prononciation,  and  the  latter  more  near  to 
Mandsiin.  The  cities  of  Sa-cheu,  Hang-cheu,  Ningpo, 
and  Wen-cheu,  with  the  sarroonding  country,  may 
be  (x^nsidered  as  having  one  dialect,  spoken  probably 
by  thirty  millions  of  people,  i.e.  by  more  than  the 
whole  population  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
city  of  Hwei-cheu  has  a  dialect  of  its  own,  in  which 
the  soft  initial  consonants  are  exchanged  for  hard 
and  aspirated  ones,  a  process  analogous  to  what  we 
«all  Jjautvenchiebung  in  the  Aryan  langnages.  At 
Fu-chen-fu,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of 
Eiang-si,  the  soft  initials  have  likewise  been  re- 
placed by  aspirates.  In  many  parts  of  the  province 
of  Hunan  the  soft  initials  still  linger  on ;  but  in  the 
aty  of  Chang-sha  the  spoken  dialect  has  the  five 
tones  of  Mandarin,  and  the  aspirated  and  other 
initials  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
island  of  Hal-nan  there  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the 
form  which  Chinese  words  assume  in  the  langu^e  of 
Annam.  Many  of  the  hard  consonants  are  softened, 
instead  of  the  reverse  taking  place  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  China.  Thus  ti,  di,  both  ft  in  Mandarin, 
ar«  both  pronounced  di  in  Hai-nan.  B  and  p  are 
both  used  for  many  words  whose  initials  are  w  and 
y  in  Mandarin.    In  the  dialects  of  the  province  of 
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Fuh-kien  the  following  changes  take  place  in  initial 
consonants :  h  is  used  for  hyp  for  /;  m,  h,  for  w  ; 
j  for  y ;  t  iot  k ;  k  for  8 ;  ng  for  i,  y^  w;  n  for  y.* 
When  we  have  clearly  realised  to  ourselves  what 
such  changes  mean  in  words  consisting  of  one 
consonant  and  one  vowel,  we  shall  be  more  com** 
petent  to  act  as  judges,  and  to  determine  what 
right  we  have  to  call  for  more  ample  and  more 
definite  evidence  in  support  of  the  common  origin  of 
languages  which  became  separated  during  their 
monosyllabic  or  isolating  stages,  and  which  are  not 
known  to  us  before  they  are  well  advanced  in  the 
inflectional  stage. 

It  might  be  said : — why,  if  we  make  allowance 
for  all  this,  the  evidence  really  comes  to  nothing, 
and  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
scholar.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is,  and  always  has 
been,  my  own  opinion.  All  I  wish  to  put  clearly 
before  other  scholars  is,  that  this  is  not  our  f ault» 
We  see  why  there  can  be  no  evidence,  and  we  find 
there  is  no  evidence,  or  very  little,  in  support  of  a 
common  origin  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  speech.  Bat 
that  is  very  different  from  dogmatic  assertions,  so 
often  and  so  confidently  repeated,  that  there  can  be  no 
kind  of  relationship  between  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew, 
that  they  must  have  had  different  beginnings,  that 
they  represent,  in  fact,  two  independent  species  of 
human  speech.  All  this  is  pure  dogmatism,  and  no 
true  scholar  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  or  turn  away 
contemptuously  from  the  tentative  researches  of 
scholars  like  Ewald,  Baumer  and  Ascoli.  These 
scholars,  particularly  Baumer  and  Ascoli,  have  given. 

'  Edkins,  Qranvnuvr^  p.  %\. 
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US,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  far  more  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  a  radical  relationsliip  between  Hebrew  and 
Sanskrit  than,  from  mj  point  of  view,  we  are  entitled 
to  expect.  I  mean  this  as  a  caution  in  both  direc- 
tions. If,  on  one  side,  we  ought  not  to  demand 
more  than  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  we  ought,  on 
the  other,  not  to  look  for,  nor  attempt  to  bring  for- 
ward, more  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of.  We  know  that  words  which  have  iden- 
tically the  same  sound  and  meaning  in  Sanskrit, 
Ghreek,  Latin,  and  German,  cannot  be  .the  same 
words,  because  they  would  contravene  those  phonetic 
laws  that  made  these  languages  to  differ  from  each 
other.  To  doom  cannot  have  any  connection  with 
the  Latin  danmare ;  to  call  cannot  be  the  Greek 
icoXfiF,  the  Latin  ccUare;  nor  Greek  ft>av\o9  the 
German /at^{;  the  English  care  cannot  be  identified 
with  Latin  cura^  nor  the  German  Atige  with  the 
Greek  avyi].  The  same  applies,  only  with  a  hundred- 
fold greater  force,  to  words  in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit. 
If  any  triliteral  root  in  Hebrew  were  to  agree  with 
a  triliteral  word  in  Sanskrit,  we  should  feel  cei-tain, 
at  once,  that  they  are  not  the  same,  or  that  their 
similariiy  is  purely  accidental.  Pronouns,  numerals, 
and  a  few  imitative  rather  than  predicative  names 
for  father  and  mother,  etc.,  may  have  been  preserved 
from  the  earliest  stage  by  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
speakers ;  but  if  scholars  go  beyond,  and  compare 
such  words  as  Hebrew  harahy  to  bless,  and  Latin 
precari ;  Hebrew  ia6,  heart,  and  the  English  Uver ; 
Hebrew  melech,  king,  and  the  Latin  mulcere^  to 
smootho:,  to  quiet,  to  subdue,  they  are  in  gte^X> 
Aaxiger,  I  believe,  of  proving  too  much. 
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Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  point  out  a 
number  of  roots  which  Chinese  shares  in  common 
with  Sanskrit.  Far  it  be  from  me  to  stigmatise  even 
such  researches  as  unscientific,  though  it  requires 
an  effort  for  one  brought  up  in  the  very  straitest 
school  of  Bopp,  to  approach  such  inquiries  without 
prejudice.  Yet,  if  conducted  with  care  and  sobriety, 
and  particularly  with  a  clear  perception  of  the 
limits  within  which  such  inquiries  must  be  confined, 
they  are  perfectly  legitimate ;  far  more  so  than  the 
learned  dogmatism  with  which  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scholars  have  declared  a  common  origin  of 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese  as  out  of  the  question.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  the  method  which 
Mr.  Chalmers  adopts  in  his  interestmg  work  on 
the  *  Origin  of  Chinese  '  is  likely  to  carry  conyiction 
to  the  mind  of  the  bond  fide  sceptic.  I  believe^ 
before  we  compare  the  words  of  Chinese  with  those 
of  any  other  language,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  trace  Chinese  words  back  to  their  most  primitive 
form.  Here  Mr.  Edkins  has  pointed  out  the  road 
that  ought  to  be  followed,  and  has  clearly  shown 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  accurate 
study  of  Chinese  dialects.  The  same  scholar  has 
done  still  more  by  pointing  out  how  (yhinese  should 
at  first  be  compared  with  its  nearest  relatives,  the 
Mongolian  of  the  North-Turanian,  and  the  Tibetan 
of  the  South-Turanian  class,  before  any  comparisons 
are  attempted  with  more  distant  colonies  that  started 
during  the  monosyllable  period  of  speech.  *  I  am 
now  seeking  to  compare,'  he  writes,  ^  the  Mongolian 
and  Tibetan  with  the  Chinese,  and  have  already  ob- 
famed  some  interesting  resuVta : 
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^  1.  A  large  proportion  of  Mongol  words  are 
Clhinese.  Perhaps  a  fifth  are  so.  The  identity  is  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  Mongol  words,  that  being 
the  root.  The  correspondence  is  most  striking  in 
the  adjectives,  of  which  perhaps  one  half  of  the  most 
<common  are  the  same  radically  as  in  Chinese.  E.g. 
sain,  good;  begen,  low;  ic'hi,  right;  sologai, 
left;  c'hihe,  straight;  gadan,  outside;  c'hohon, 
few;  logon,  green;  hunggun,  light  (not  heavy). 
But  the  identity  is  also  extensive  in  other  parts  of 
speech,  and  this  identity  of  common  roots  seems  to 
extend  into  the  Turkish,  Tatar,  etc. ;  e.g.  su,  water, 
tenri,  heaven. 

^  2.  To  compare  Mongol  with  Chinese  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  at  least  six  centuries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  language.  For  we  find  in 
common  roots  final  letters  peculiar  to  the  old  Chi- 
nese, e.g.  final  m.  The  initial  letters  also  need  to 
be  considered  from  another  standpoint  than  the 
Mandarin  pronunciation.  If  a  large  number  of 
words  are  common  to  Chinese,  Mongol  and  Tatar, 
we  must  go  back  at  least  twelve  centuries  to  obtain 
a  convenient  epoch  of  comparison. 

*  3.  While  the  Mongol  has  no  traces  of  tones,  they 
are  very  distinctly  developed  in  Tibetan.  Csoma  de 
Koros  and  Schmidt  dp  not  mention  the  existence 
of  tones,  but  they  plainly  occur  in  the  pronunciation 
of  native  Tibetans  resident  in  Peking. 

*4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  comparison  with  Mongol, 
it    is    necessary  in    examining   the    connection   of 
Tibetan  with  Chinese  to  adopt  the  old  form  of  the 
Chinese  with  its  more  numerous  final  coixbotv<9lxl\a^ 
^nd  ita  full  ayatem  of  soft,   hard,   ajid  BiBigvc^Aft^ 
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initials.     The  Tibetan  numerals  exemplify  this  with 
sufficient  clearness. 

^  5.  While  the  Mongol  is  near  the  Chinese  in  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  words  common  to  the  two 
languages,  the  Tibetan  is  near  in  phonal  structure, 
as  being  tonic  and  monosyllabic.  This  being  so,  it 
is  less  remarkable  that  tiiere  are  many  words  com* 
men  to  Chinese  and  Tibetan,  for  it  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  that  there  should  be  perhaps 
as  many  in  the  Mongol  with  its  long  untoned  poly- 
syllables, is  a  curious  circumstance.'  ^ 

*  Having  stated  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edkins,  one  of  our 
best  living  Chinese  scholars,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  give  the 
opinion  of  another  Chinese  scholar,  the  late  Stanislas  Julien,  whose 
competence  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  Mr.  Edkins  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  All  that  we  really  want 
is  the  truth,  not  a  momentary  triumph  of  our  ovm  opinions. 
M.  Julien  wrote  to  me  in  July,  1868  : 

'  Je  ne  suis  pas  du  tout  de  Tavis  d'Edkins  qui  dit  qu'un  grand 
nombre  de  mots  mongols  sont  chinois ;  c'est  faux,  archifauz. 

Sain  est  mandohou  et  veut  dire  bon,  en  chinois  chen. 

beffen,  low  ;  en  chinois  hia. 

itehif  droit ;  en  chinois  yeou. 

wlogai,  left,  gauche ;  en  chinois  Uo. 

c'hih€t  straight ;  en  chinois  tchi  (rectus). 

gadan^  outside ;  en  chinois  nai, 

logorit  green  ;  en  chinois  Uing. 

e*1iohon^  ievr  ;  en  chinois  ohao. 

hunguny  light  (not  heavy)  ;  en  chinois  hiiig. 

'  Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  comment  M.  Edkins  prouve  que  les 
mots  qu*il  cite  sont  chinois. 

<  Foucaux  a  6chou4  ^galement  en  voulant  prouver,  autrefois,  que 
200  mots  thib^tains  qu*il  avait  choisis  ressemblaient  aux  mots  chi- 
nois oorrespondants.* 

M.  Stanislas  Julien  wrote  again  to  me  on  the  21st  of  July : 

*  J*ai  peur  que  vous  ne  soyez  f^h6  du  jugement  sev^e  que  j*al 
poTt^  snr  les  identifications  faites  par  Edkins  du  mongol  avec  le 

cbinojB,    J*Bi  d'abord  pris  dans  votte  Bavvjit  «j:tv:^&  \^  ixis^&xEkSiii.- 
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This  is  no  doubt  the  right  spirit  in  which  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  language  should 

gols  qall  cite  et  je  vons  ai  montr6  qa'ils  ne  ressemblent  pas  le 
xnoins  da  monde  an  chinois. 

'  Je  vaiB  Yous  en  citer  d'aatres  tir6s  da  Dicti6nnaire  de  Khien* 
lung,  chinois-mandchoa-mongol. 

Mongol.  Chinois. 

teffri,  ciel  .......  thien. 

naran,  soleil ji. 

naran  bar%m4mi,'\  ..    .. 

Eclipse  de  soleil  J  •     •    •    •  ji-pn. 

saran,  lane yottei. 

oudoun^  ^toile    .    •    •    •    .  Hn^. 

egcuUt  nuages yun. 

ayounga,  le  tonnerre  .    •    •  lout. 

tehagUgany  ^dair    ....  tien. 

horogant  la  plaie     ....  yti. 

tigoudfiH,  la  ros^e   ....  Urn. 

MragOy  la  gel6e choang. 

lapsa,  la  neige    .    .     .    •    .  noue. 

salgifij  le  vent fottg. 

ausoyn,  I'eaa ohout. 

gal,  le  fea ha. 

iiroi,  la  terre      .    •    •    •    •  Hum, 

aUin,  Tor       altan. 

*  Je  voos  donnerai,  si  vous  le  d^irez,  1000  mots  mongols  aveo 
leors  s3mon3mies  chinois,  et  je  d^fie  M.  Edkins  de  troaver  dans  les 
1000  mots  mongols  on  seal  qai  ressemble  aa  mot  chinois  synonyme. 

*  Ck>mme  j'ai  fait  assez  de  thib^tain,  je  puis  vous  foumir  aussi 
one  multitude  de  mots  thib^tains  avec  leurs  correspondants  en  chi- 
nois, et  je  d^fierai  ^galement  M.  Edkins  de  trouver  un  seul  mot 
thib^taln  dans  mille  qui  ressemble  au  mot  chinois  qui  a  le  m^me 
sens.' 

My  old  friend,  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  wrote  to  me  once  more  on 
this  subject,  the  6th  of  August,  1868 : 

'  Depuis  une  quinzaine  d*ann6es,  j'ai  I'avantage  d'entretenir  les 
meiUeures  relations  avec  M.  Edkins.  J'ai  lu  anciennement  dans 
un  journal  que  public  M.  IA)n  de  Rosny  (actuellement  professeur 
titulaire  de  la  langue  Japanaise)  le  travail  oil  M.  Edkins  a  tach6  de 
lapprocher  et  d'identifier,  par  les  sons,  des  mots  mongols  et  chinois 
ayant  la  m6me  signification.  Son  syst^me  m'a  paru  mal  iondj^, 
Quelques  mots  chinois  peuvent  Stre  entr^s  dans  la  laogua  TXiOii^oVft 
parsttite  da  contact  des  deux  penples,  comme  cela  est  am^^  V^x^ 
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be  conducted,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Edkins,  Mr. 
ChaknerSy  and  others,  will  not  allow  themselves  to 

le  mandchou,  dont  beaucoup  de  mots  sont  entr^s  dans  la  langue 
xnongole  en  en  prenant  les  terminaisons  ;  mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  ae 
servir  de  ces  ezem^les  pour  montrer  Tidentit^  on  les  ressemblances 
des  deux  langues. 

*  Quand  les  mandchous  ont  voulu  traduire  les  livres  chinoiSy  ils 
ont  rencontr6  un  grand  nombre  de  mots  dont  les  87non3nne8  n^exis- 
talent  pas  dans  leur  langue.  lis  ^e  sont  alors  empar^  des  mots 
chinols  en  leur  donnant  des  terminaisons  mandchoues,  mais  oette 
quasi-ressemblance  de  certains  mots  mandchous  ne  prouve  point  le 
moins  du  monde  Tidentit^  des  deux  langues.  Par  exemple,  un  pi6f et 
se  dit  en  cbinois  tchi-fou^  et  un  sous-pr6fet  tchi-hien;  les 
mandchous,  qui  ne  poss^daient  point  ces  f  onctionnaires,  se  sont  con- 
tenths  de  transcrire  les  sons  chinois  dchhif  ou,  dchhikhiyan. 

*Le  tafetas  se  dit  en  chinois  tcheou-tse;  les  mandchous, 
n'ayant  point  de  mots  pour  dire  tafetas,  ont  transcrit  les  sons  chinois 
par  tchous6.  Le  bambou  se  dit  tchou-tze;  ils  ont  6crit  Tarbre 
(moo)  t  ch  o  u  s  6.  Un  titre  de  noblesse  6crit  sur  du  papier  dor6  s*ap- 
pelle  tse  ;  les  mandchous  6crivent  tche.  Je  pourrais  vous  dter  un 
nombre  considerable  de  mots  du  m^me  genre,  qui  ne  prouvent  pas 
du  tout  ridentit6  du  mandohou  et  du  chinois. 

*L'ambre  s*appelle  hou-pe;  les  mandchous  6crivent  khoba. 
La  barbe  s'appelle  hou-t&e  ;•  ils  invent  kh6s6. 

*  Void  de  quelle  manidre  les  mandchous  ont  fait  certains  verbes. 
Une  balance  s'appelle  en  chinois  thien  p'ing,  ils  6crivent  p*ing- 
s6 ;  puis  pour  dire  pcser  avec  une  balance,  ils  ont  fait  le  verbe 
p'ingse-lembi ;  lembi  est  une  terminaison  commune  k  beauconp 
de  verbes. 

*  Pour  dire  faire  peser,  ordonner  de  peser  avec  une  balance,  ils 
6crivent  p'ingseleboumbi;  boumbi  est  la  forme  factive  ou 
causative;  cette  terminaison  sert  aussi  pour  le  passif  ;  de  sorte  qne 
ce  verbe  peut  signifier  aussi  Hi'e  pesl'  arec  vne  balance, 

*  Je  pourrais  citer  aussi  des  mots  mandchous  auzquels  on  a  donn6 
la  terminaison  mongole,  et  rice  versa.' 

These  remarks,  made  by  one  who,  during  liis  lifetime,  was  recog- 
nised by  friend  and  foe  as  the  first  Chinese  scliolar  in  Europe, 
ought  to  have  their  proper  weight.  They  ought  certainly  to  make 
us  cautious  before  persuading  ourselves  that  the  connection  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  branches  of  the  Turanian  languages  has 
been  foimd  in  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
all  that  M,  Stanislas  Julien  says  against  Mr.  Kdkins  may  be  true, 
sod  that  nevertheless  Chinese  may  have  "been  W\q  c^wXt^X  \aii!gQA^ 
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be  discouraged  by  the  ordinary  objections  that  are 
brought  against  all  tentative  studies.  Even  if  their 
researches  should  only  lead  to  negative  results,  they 
would  be  of  the  highest  importance.  The  criterion 
by  which  we  test  the  relationship  of  inflectional  lan- 
guages, such  as  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be' 
applied  to  languages  which  are  still  in  the  combina- 
tory or  isolating  stratum,  nor  would  they  answer  any 
purpose,  if  we  tried  by  them  to  determine  whether 
certain  languages,  separated  during  their  inflectional 
growth,  had  been  united  during  their  combinatory 
stage,  or  whether  languages,  separated  during  their 
combinatory  progress,  had  started  from  a  common 
centre  in  their  monosyllabic  age.  Bopp's  attempt 
to  work  with  his  Aryan  tools  on  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  languages,  and  to  discover  in  them  traces 
of  Aryan  forms,  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  ex- 
ample. 

However,  there  are  dangers  also,  and  even  greater 
dangers,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  if  Mr.  Chalmers 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  *  Origin  of  Chinese,* 
compares,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  tz6,  child,  with 
the  Bohemian  tsi,  daughter,  I  know  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Aryan  scholars  will  be  roused  to  a  very 

from  which  Mongolian  in  the  north  and  Tibetan  in  the  south 
branched  off.  A  language,  such  as  Chinese,  with  a  small  number  of 
sounds  and  an  immense  number  of  meanings,  can  easily  give  birth 
to  dialects  which,  in  their  later  development,  might  branch  off  in 
totally  different  directions.  Even  with  languages  so  closely  con- 
nected as  Sanskrit  and  Latin,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  list  of 
a  thousand  words  in  Latin  which  could  not  be  matched  in  Sanskrit. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  decided.  What  is  wanted  are  re- 
searches carried  on  bj  competent  scholars  in  an  unpie^M^ioodi  ^n^ 
*  Bt  the  same  time  a  thoroughly  sdentiiic  spirit. 
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higli  pitch,  considering  how  they  have  proved  most 
minutely  that  tsi  or  dci  in  Bohemian  is  the  regular 
modification  of  dugte^  and  that  dugte  is  the  Sanskrit 
duhitar,  the  Greek  Ovydrrfp,  daughter,  originally 
a  pet-name,  meaning  a  milk-maid,  and  given  by  the 
Aryan  shepherds,  and  by  them  only,  to  the  daughters 
of  their  house.  Such  accidents*  will  happen  in  so 
comprehensive  a  subject  as  the  Science  of  Language. 
They  have  happened  to  scholars  like  Bopp,  Grimm, 
and  Bumouf,  and  they  will  happen  again.  I  do  not 
defend  haste  or  inaccuracy ;  I  only  say,  we  must 
venture  on,  and  not  imagine  that  all  is  done,  and 
that  nothing  remains  to  conquer  in  our  science.  Our 
watchword,  here  as  elsewhere,  should  be  Festina 
lente!  but,  by  all  means,  Festina!  Festina!  Festina! 

*  If  Mr.  Chalmers'  oomparison  of  the  Chinese  and  Bohemian 
names  for  daughter  is  so  unpardonable,  what  shall  we  saj  of  Bopp's 
comparison  of  the  Bengali  and  Sanskrit  names  for  sister  7  Sister  in 
Bengali  is  boh  in!,  the  Hindi  bah  in  and  bh&n,  the  Prakrit 
bahini,  the  Sanskrit  bhagin!.  Tet  Bopp,  in  the  most  elaborate 
way,  derives  bohinl  from  the  Sanskrit  svasri,  sister.  Bopp,  Ver- 
gleichende  Orammatik^  Vorrede  zur  vierten  Abtheilung,  p.  z. 


Is  a  fonner  Lecture  on  the  *  Str&tificatioD  of  Lan- 
guage '  I  ventured  to  aeaert  that  wherever  inflection 
has  yielded  to  a  rational  analTSifl,  it  has  invariably 
been  recognised  as  the  resnlt  of  a  previous  combina- 
iion,  and  wherever  comhi'na.tion  has  been  traced  back 
to  an  earlier  stage,  that  earlier  stage  has  been  simply 
jtuctapos  ition. 

Profeaaor  Pott  in  his '  Et  jmologische  Forschungen' 
(1871,  p.  16),  a  work  which  worthily  holds  its  place 
by  the  side  of  Bopp's  '  Comparative  Grammar,*  qnes- 
tions  the  correctness  of  that  statement ;  but  in  doing 
so  be  seems  to  me  to  have  overlooked  the  restrictions 
which  I  myself  had  introduced,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  committing  myself  to  what  might  seem  too 
general  a  statement.  I  did  not  say  that  every  form 
of  inflection  bad  been  proved  to  spring  from  a  pre- 
vious combination,  bnt  I  spoke  of  those  cases  only 
where  we  have  sncceeded  in  a  rational  analysis  of 
inflectional  forms,  and  it  was  in  these  that  I  main- 
tained that  inflection  had  always  been  found  to  be 
the  result  of  previous  combination.  What  is  the 
object  of  the  analysis  of  granmiatical  inflections,  or 
of  Comparative  Grammar  in  general,  if  not  to  fini^. 
out  what  tenninationa  originallj  were,  belote  ftie^ 
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had  assumed  a  purely  formal  character?  H  we 
take  the  French  adverb  sincerementf  sincerely,  and 
trace  it  back  to  the  Latin  sincerd  mentCy  we  have  fcr 
a  second  time  the  three  stages  of  juxtaposition^ 
combination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  inflection^ 
repeated  before  our  eyes.  I  say  inflection,  for  tneniy, 
though  originally  an  independent  word,  soon  becomes 
a  mere  adverbial  sufiSx,  the  speakers  so  little  thinkings 
of  its  original  purport  that  we  may  say  of  a  stone 
that  it  falls  lourdementy  heavily,  without  wishing  to 
imply  that  it  falls  luridd  mente,  with  a  heavy,  lit» 
with  a  lurid  mind. 

If  we  take  the  nom.  sing,  of  a  noun  in  Sanskrit^ 
Greek,  or  Latin,  we  find  that  masculine  nouns  end 
frequently  in  «.  We  have,  for  instance,  Sk.  ve^a-s^ 
Gr.  otKO'9y  Lat.  vicu^.  These  three  words  are  iden* 
tical  in  their  termination,  in  their  base,  and  in  their 
root.  The  root  is  the  Sk.  vi«,  to  settle  down,  ta 
enter  upon  or  into  a  thing.  This  root,  without 
undergoing  any  further  change,  may  answer  the 
purpose  both  of  a  verbal  and  a  nominal  base.  Li 
the  precative,  for  instance,  we  have  vi«-y4-t,  he  may 
enter,  which  yields  to  a  rational  analysis  into  vis, 
the  root  y  &,  to  go,  and  the  old  pronominal  stem  of 
the  third  person,  ty  he.  We  reduplicate  the  root,  and 
we  get  the  perfect  vi-vi«-us,  they  have  entered. 
Here  I  can  understand  that  objections  might  be 
raised  against  accepting  u  s  as  a  mere  phonetic  cor- 
ruption of  ant  and  anti ;  but  if,  as  in  Greek,  we 
find  as  the  termination  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  of  the 
perfect  a<r*,  we  know  that  this  is  a  merely  phonetic 
change  of  the  original  anti,*  and  this  anti  hasbeeu 

*  Curtius,  Verbum,  p.  72. 
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-braced  back  by  Pott  himself  (whether  rightly  or 
"WTonglj,  we  need  not  here  inquire)  to  the  pro- 
nominal stems  ana,  that,  and  ti,  he.  These  two 
Btema,  when  joined  together,  become  anti,'  mean- 
ing tho$«  and  he,  and  are  gradually  reduced  to  aat, 
and  in  Sanskrit  to  us  for  ant.  What  we  call  re- 
dopUcation  has  likewise  been  traced  back  by  Pott 
himself  to  an  original  repetition  of  the  whole  root, 
Botbatvi-vis  stands  for  an  original  or  intentional 
Tis-ri«;  thns  showing  again  the  succession  of  the 
three  stages,  juxtaposition,  vit-vis,  combination, 
Ti-vis,  inflection,  the  same,  vi-rit,  though  liable  to 
farther  phonetic  modification. 

Used  as  a  nominal  base  the  same  root  vis  ap- 
pears, without  any  change,  in  the  nom.  plur.  via-as, 
the  settlers,  the  clans,  the  people.  Now,  here  again 
Professor  Pott  himself  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  inflection  as  by  tracing  it  back  to  the  pronominal 
base  as,  in  asau,  iUe.  He  therefore  takes  the  plural 
Ti«-aa  a^acompound,  meaning 'man  and  that ' :  that 
is  to  say,  he  traces  the  inflection  back  to  a  combi- 
natory origin. 

By  raising  the  simple  base  vie  to  viaa,  we  arriye 
at  new  verbal  forma,  such  as  via-i-mi,  I  enter,  vis- 
a-si, thou  enterest,  vis-a-ti,  he  enters.  In  all  these 
inflectional  forms,  the  antecedent  combinatory  stage 
is  atill  more  or  less  visible,  for  mi,  si,  ti,  whatever 
their  exact  history  may  have  been,  are  clearly 
varieties  of  the  pronominal  bases  of  the  flrst,  second, 
and  third  persons,  ma,  tva,  ta. 

Lastly,  by  raising  vis  to  vesa,  we  arrive  at  a  new 

'  Fott,  K  F.  1871,  p.  21. 
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nominal  base,  and  bj  adding  to  it  the  stem  of  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  Sy  we  form  tbe  so-called  nom. 
sing.  ye«a-s,  oIkos^  vicusy  from  which  we  started, 
meaning  originally  house-here,  this  house,  the  house. 
In  all  this  Professor  Pott  would  folly  agree,  but 
where  he  would  diflFer  would  be  when  we  proceed  to 
generalise,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  all 
inflectional  forms  mtist  have  had  the  same  com- 
binatory origin.  He  may  be  right  in  thus  guarding 
against  too  hasty  generalisation,  to  which  we  are  but 
too  prone  in  all  inductive  sciences.  I  am  weU  aware 
that  there  are  many  inflections  which  have  not 
yielded,  as  yet,  to  any  rational  analysis,  but,  with 
that  reservation,  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  it  right 
to  say  that,  until  some  other  process  of  forming  those 
inflections  has  been  pointed  out,  inflection  may  be 
considered  as  the  invariable  result  of  combination. 

It  is  impossible  in  writing,  always  to  repeat  such 
qualifications  and  reservations.  They  must  be  taken 
as  understood.  Take  for  instance  the  augment  in 
Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Some  scholars  have  explained 
it  as  a  negative  particle,  others  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  ;  others,  again,  took  it  as  a  mere  symbol  of 
differentiation.  If  the  last  explanation  could  be 
established  by  more  general  analogies,  then,  no 
doubt,  we  should  have  here  an  inflection  that  can- 
not be  referred  to  combination.  Again,  it  would  be 
dif&cult  to  say  what  independent  element  was  added 
to  the  pronoun  sa,  he,  in  order  to  make  it  sfi^  she« 
This,  too,  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  a  case  of  phonetic 
symbolism,  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  sub- 
Janctive  mood  was  formerly  represented  by  Professor 
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Curtius  as  a  symbolic  ex})ression  of  li(\sitatioii,  l)iit 
he  has  lately  recalled  that  explanation  as  unten- 
able. I  pointed  out  that  when  in  Hebrew  we  meet 
with  such  foi'ms  as  Piel  and  Pual^  Hiphil  and  Hophal^ 
we  fed  tempted  to  admit  formative  agencies,  diflFer- 
ent  from  mete  juxtaposition  and  combination.  But 
l)efore  we  admit  this  purely  phonetic  symbolism,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  changes  of  hrvder, 
brother,  into  hrudery  brethren,  ich  weisSy  I  know, 
Jiito  iffir  wisseUf  we  know,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
pittely  phonetic,  have  after  all  been  proved  to  be 
tlie  indirect  result  of  juxtaposition  and  combination, 
80  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely  careful,  and  first 
exhaust  every  possible  rational  explanation,  before 
^e  have  recourse  to  phonetic  symbolism  as  an  ele- 
^^nt  in  the  production  of  inflectional  forms. 

The  chief  object,  however,  of  my  lecture  on  the 
^ ^Stratification  of  Language'  was  not  so  much  to 
*iow  that  infiection  everywhere  presupposes  combi- 
nation, and  combination  juxtaposition,  but  rather  to 
^^^^  attention  to  a  fact  that  had  not  been  noticed 
^tkyre,  viz.  that  there  is  hardly  any  language  which 
^    Xiot  at  the  same  time  isolating,  combinatory  and 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  classifying  languages 

^<^:i:phologically  to  represent  some   languages,   for 

^^^tance    Chinese,    as    isolating ;    others,    such   as 

^^^^•^kish  or  Finnish,  as    combinatory  y   others,   such 

^^      Sanskrit  or  Hebrew,   as  inflectional.     Without 

^^^Xitesting  the  value  of  this  classification  for  certain 

P^T:^ses,  I  pointed  out  that  even  Chinese,  the  very 

*yX^  of  the  isolating  class,  is  not  free  from  cotci- 

"iiiatorr  forms,  and  that  the  more  higUy  deveVo^^QL 

a  2 
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among  the  combinatory  languages,  such  as  Hunga- 
rian, Finnish,  Tamil,  etc.,  show  the  clearest  traces  of 
incipient  inflection.  *  The  difficulty  is  not,'  as  I  said, 
Ho  show  the  transition  of  one  stratum  of  speech 
into  another,  but  rather  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  different  strata.  The  same  diflSculty  was  felt  in 
Geology,  and  led  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  invent  such 
pliant  names  as  Eocene^  Meiocene^  and  Pleiocenie^  names 
which  indicate  a  mere  dawn,  a  minority,  or  a  majority 
of  new  formations,  but  dp  not  draw  a  fietst  and  hard 
line,  cutting  off  one  stratum  from  the  other.  Natural 
growth  and  even  merely  mechanical  accumulation 
and  accretion,  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  so  minute  and 
almost  imperceptible  that  they  defy  all  strict  scien- 
tific terminology,  and  force  upon  us  the  lesson  that 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  approximate  accuracy.* 
Holding  these  opinions,  and  having  established 
them  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which,  though  it 
might  easily  be  increased,  seemed  to  me  sufficient,  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  assign  to  the  three  stages  in 
the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages,  the  juxtaposir- 
tionaly  the  combinatory^  and  the  inflectional^  a  strictly 
successive  character,  still  less  to  admit  in  the  growth 
of  the  Aryan  languages  a  number  of  definite  stag^ 
which  should  be  sharply  separated  from  each  other 
and  assume  an  almost  chronological  character.  I 
fully  admit  that  wherever  inflectional  forms  in  the 
Aryan  languages  have  yielded  to  a  rational  analysis, 
we  see  that  they  are  preceded  chronologically  by 
combinatory  formations ;  nor  should  I  deny  for  one 
moment  that  combinatory  forms  presuppose  an  ante- 
cedent, and  therefore  chronologically  more  ancient^ 
stage  of  mere   juxtaposition.     What  I  doubt   is 
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wheiiier,  as  soon  as  combination  sets  in,  juxta- 
position ceases,  and  whether  the  first  appearance  of 
inflection  puts  an  end  to  the  continued  working  of 
combination. 

It  seems  to  me,  even  if  we  argue  only  on  A  priori 
grounds,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  period 
of  transition  during  which  both  principles  were  at 
work  together,  and  I  hardly  can  understand  what 
certain  scholars  mean  if  they  represent  the  principle 
of  inflection  as  a  sudden  psychological  change  which, 
as  soon  as  it  has  taken  place,  makes  a  return  to 
combination  altogether  impossible.  If,  instead  of 
aigning  ct  prioriy  we  look  the  facts  of  language  in  the 
face,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  even  after  that 
period  during  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  united 
Aryan  language  had  attained  its  full  development — 
I  mean  at  a  time  when  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
had  become  completely  separated,  as  so  many  national 
dialects,  each  with  its  own  fully  developed  inflectional 
grammar — the  power  of  combination  was  by  no  means 
extinct.  The  free  power  of  composition,  which  is  so 
manifest  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  testifies  to  the  con- 
tinued working  of  combination  in  strictly  historical 
times.  I  see  no  real  distinction  between  the  trans- 
ition of  NAi  pSlisy  i.e.  new  town,  into  Nedpolisy  and 
into  Naples^  and  the  most  primitive  combination  in 
Chinese,  and  I  maintain  that  as  long  as  a  language 
retains  that  unbounded  faculty  of  composition  which 
we  see  in  Sanskrit,  in  Greek,  and  in  German,  the 
growth  of  new  infiectional  forms  from  combinatory 
germs  must  be  admitted  as  possible.  Forms  such  as 
the  passive  aorist  in  Greek,  Mdriv^  or  t\ie  ^^^ 
preterite  In  Chtbic,  nas-i-daj  na^t-dedjau,  ne^  tlo\» 
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have  been  formed  before  the  Aryan  family  broke  up 
into  national  languages ;  and  forms  such  as  Italian 
meeOy  fraielmoy  or  the  future  avrOy  I  shall  have^ 
though  not  exactly  of  the  same  workmanship,  show 
at  all  events  that  analogous  powers  are  at  work  even 
in  the  latest  periods  of  linguistic  growth. 

Holding  these  opinions,  which,  as  far  as  I  know . 
have  never  been  controverted,  I  ought  perhaps,  when 
I  came  to  publish  the  preceding  Lecture,  to  have  de- 
fended my  position  against  the  powerful  arg^menta 
advanced  in  the  mean  time  by  my  old  friend  Professor 
G.  Curtius,  in  support  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
opinion,  in  his  classical  essay,  *  On  the  Chronology 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,'  published  in  1867, 
new  edition,  1873.  While  I  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  juxtaposition,  combination,  and  inflection,  though 
following  each  other  in  succession,  do  not  represent 
chronological  periods,  but  represent  phases,  strongly 
developed,  it  is  true,  in  certain  languages,  but  ex- 
tending their  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  com- 
monly assigned  to  them.  Professor  Curtius  tried  to 
establish  the  chronological  character  not  only  of 
these  three,  but  of  four  other  phases  or  periods  in 
the  history  of  Aryan  speech.  Confining  himself  to 
what  he  considers  the  undivided  Aryan  language 
to  have  been  before  it  was  broken  up  into  national 
dialects,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he 
proceeds  to  subdivide  the  antecedent  periods  of  its 
growth  into  seven  definite  stages,  each  marked  by 
a  definite  character,  and  each  representing  a  sum  of 
years  in  the  chronology  of  the  Aryan  language.  As 
I  had  found  it  difficult  to  treat  Chinese  as  entirely 
juitfaposiHonaly  or   Turkish  as  entixelj  corrvMaatory^ 
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or  Sanskrit  as  entirely  inflectional^  it  was  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  not  even  the  persuasive 
pleading  of  my  learned  friend  could  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  the  more  minute  chronological  division 
proposed  by  him  in  his  learned  essay.  But  it  would 
hajdly  have  been  fair  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
had  reprinted  my  *  Bede  Lecture '  without  explaining 
why  I  had  altered  nothing  in  my  theory  of  linguistic 
growth,  why  I  retained  these  three  phases  and  no 
more,  and  why  I  treated  even  these,  not  as  chrono- 
logical periods,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but 
as  preponderating  tendencies,  giving  an  individual 
character  to  certain  classes  of  language,  without 
being  totally  absent  in  others.  Professor  Curtius 
is  one  of  the  few  scholars  with  whom  it  is  pleasant 
to  differ.  He  ha*  sho^n  again  and  again  that  what 
he  cares  for  is  truth,  not  victory,  and  when  he  has 
defended  his  position  against  attacks  not  always 
coorteous,  he  has  invariably  done  so,  not  with  haxd 
words,  but  with  hard  arguments.  I  therefore  feel 
no  hesitation  in  stating  plainly  to  him  where  his 
theories  seem  to  me  either  not  fully  supported  or 
even  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  language,  and  I 
trust  that  this  free  exchange  of  ideas,  though  in 
public,  will  be  as  pleasant  as  oiur  conversations  in 
private  used  to  be,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  First  Period,  which  Professor 
Curtius  calls  the  Boot-Period.  There  must  have  been, 
as  I  have  tried  to  explain  before,  a  period  for  the 
Aryan  languages,  during  which  they  stood  on  a  level 
with  Chinese,  using  nothing  but  roots,  or  radical 
words,  without  having  reduced  any  of  tYvexxi  \»o  vjl 
jpwrelf  torm&l  cbamcter,  without  having  gone\3aio\x^ 
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the  process  of  changing  what  Chinese  grammarians 
call  full  words  into  empty  words.  I  have  always 
held  that  to  speak  of  roots  as  mere  abstractions, 
as  the  result  of  grammatical  theoiy,  is  self-contra- 
dictory. Boots  which  never  had  any  real  or  historical 
existence  may  have  been  invented  both  in  modem 
and  ancient  collections  or  Dhd«tuplL^/tas;  but  that 
is  simply  the  fault  of  our  etymological  analysis,  and 
in  no  way  a£fects  the  fact  that  the  Aryan,  like  all 
other  languages  we  know,  began  with  roots.  We 
may  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  certain  chemical  ele- 
ments, but  not  the  reality  of  chemical  elements  in 
general.  Language,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  word,  begins  with  roots,  which  are  not  only  the 
ultimate  facts  for  the  Science  of  Language,  but  real 
facts  in  the  history  of  human  speech.  To  deny  their 
historical  reality  would  be  tantamount  to  denying 
cause  and  effect. 

Logically,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  a  root  as  a  mere  postulate,  and  a  root  used 
as  an  actual  word.  That  distinction  has  been  care- 
fully elaborated  by  Indian  grammarians  and  philo- 
sophers, but  it  does  in  no  way  concern  us  in  purely 
historical  researches.  What  I  mean  by  a  root  used 
in  real  language  is  this :  when  we  analyse  a  cluster 
of  Sanskrit  words,  such  as  yodha-s,  a  fighter, 
yadhaka-s,  a  fiffhter,  voddhL  a  fighter,  yodha- 
na-m,  fighting,  yuddhi',  a  fight,  yuyutsU  wish- 
ing  to  fight,  fir-yudha-m,  a  weapon,  we  easily  see 
that  they  presuppose  an  element  yudh,  to  fight, 
and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  that  element  by 
well-known  grammatical  sufiSxes.  Now,  is  this  yudh, 
which  we  call  the  root  of  all  tliese  -wotia,  %.  tcv^tq 
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Abstraction  ?  Far  from  it.  We  find  it  as  yudli  used 
in  the  Yeda  either  as  a  nominal  or  as  a  verbal  base, 
according  to  sufiKxes  by  which  it  is  followed.  Thus 
jndh  by  itself  would  be  a  fighter,  only  that  dh  when 
final  has  to  be  changed  into  t.  We  have  goshu- 
judh-am,  an  accusative,  the  fighter  among  cows. 
In  the  plural  we  have  yudh-as,  fighters;  in  the 
locative  yudh-i,  in  the  fight;  in  the  instrumental, 
jiidh-&,  with  the  weapon.  That  is  to  say,  we  find 
that  as  a  nominal  base,  yudh,  without  any  deter- 
minative suffixes,  may  express  fighting,  the  place 
of  fighting,  the  instrument  of  fighting,  and  a  fighter. 
Jf  our  grammatical  analysis  is  right,  we  should 
have  yudh  as  a  nominal  base  in  yudh-ya-ti,  lit. 
he  goes  to  fighting,  yudh-ya-te,  pass. ;  (a)-yut- 
^rnahi,  aor.,  either  we  were  to  fight,  or  we  were 
fighters;  yti-yut-sa-ti,  he  is  to  fight-fight;  yudh- 
jaH8,  to  be  fought  (p.  60),  etc.  As  a  verbal  base 
we  find  yudh,  for  instance,  or  yu-yudh-e^  I  have 
fought;  in  a-yud-dha,  for  a-yudh-ta,  he  fought. 
In  the  other  Aryan  languages  this  root  has  left 
hardly  any  traces ;  yet  the  Greek  va-fup,  and  va-fiivi], 
would  be  impossible  without  the  root  yudh. 

The  only  difference  between  Chinese  and  these 
Sanskrit  forms  which  we  have  just  examined  is  that 
while  in  Chinese  such  a  form  as  yudh-i,  in  the 
battle,  would  have  for  its  last  element  a  word  clearly 
meaning  middle,  and  having  an  independent  accent, 
Sanskrit  has  lost  the  consciousness  of  the  original 
material  meaning  of  the  i  of  the  locative,  and  uses 
it  traditionally  as  an  empty  word,  as  a  formal  ele- 
ment, as  a  mere  termination. 

J  also  agree  with  Curtiua  that  during  ttie  eM\i<ei^^ 
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stage,  not  of  Sanskrit,  but  of  Aryan  speech  in  gene- 
ral, we  have  to  admit  two  classes  of  roots,  the  pre- 
dicative  and  demonstrative^  and  that  what  we  now 
call  the  plnral  of  yudh,  yudh-as,  fighters,  was,  or 
may  have  been,  originally  a  compound  consisting  of 
the  predicative  root  yudh,  and  the  demonstrative 
root,  as  or  sa,  possibly  repeated  twice,  meaning 
*  fight-he-he,'  or  *  fight-there-there  '  i.e.  fighters. 

There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  earliest  radical  stage  of  the  Aryan 
language,  on  which  formerly  I  should  have  agreed 
with  Curtius,  but  where  now  I  begin  to  feel  more 
doubtful — I  mean  the  necessarily  monosjllabio  form 
of  all  original  roots.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to 
be  said  for  this  view.  We  always  like  to  begin  with 
what  is  simple.  We  imagine,  as  it  has  been  said^ 
that '  the  simple  idea  must  break  forth,  like  light- 
ning, in  a  simple  body  of  sound,  to  be  perceived  in 
one  single  moment.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
simple,  so  far  as  it  is  the  general,  is  frequently,  to 
us  at  least,  the  last  result  of  repeated  complex  con- 
ceptions, and  therefore  there  is  at  all  events  no 
a  priori  argument  against  treating  the  simplest  roots 
as  the  latest  rather  than  the  earliest  products  of 
language.  Languages  in  a  low  state  of  develop- 
ment are  rich  in  words  expressive  of  the  most 
minute  differences  :  they  are  poor  in  general  expres- 
sions— a  fact  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  an  important  qualification  of  a  remark  made  by 
Curtius  that  language  supplies  necessaries  firsts 
luxuries  afterwards  (p.  32).  I  quote  the  following 
excellent  remarks  from  Mr.  Sayce's  '  Principles  of 
Comparative  Philology  '  (p.  208^  •.  *  Ajxvow^  modem 
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savages  the  individnal  objects  of  sense  have  names 
enough,  while  general  terms  are  very  rare.  The 
Mohicans  have  words  for  cutting  various  objects, 
but  none  to  signify  cutting  simple.'  *  In  taking 
this  view,  we  certainly  are  better  able  to  explain  the 
actual  forms  of  the  Aryan  roots,  viz.  by  elimmation 
rather  than  by  composition.  If  we  look  for  instance, 
as  I  did  myself  formerly,  on  such  roots  as  yudh, 
yu^,  and  yau^,  as  developed  from  the  simpler  root 
yu,  or  on  mardh,  marg,  mark,  marp,  mard, 
smar,  as  developed  from  mar,  then  we  are  bound 
to  account  for  the  modificatory  elements,  such  as  dh, 
y,  kj  p,  d,  8,  n,  f,  r,  as  remnants  of  other  roots, 
whether  predicative  or  demonstrative.  Thus  Curtius 
compares  tar  or  tra,  with  tras,  tram,  trak,  trap; 
tri  and  tru  with  trup,  trib,  taking  the  final  conso- 
nants as  modificatory  letters.  But  what  are  these 
modificatory  letters?  Every. attempt  to  account  for 
them  has  failed.  If  it  coidd  be  proved  that  these 
modificatory  elements,  which  Curtius  calls  Deter- 
minatives, produced  always  the  same  modification  of 
meaning,  they  might  then  be  classed  with  the  verbal 
suffixes  which  change  simple  verbs  into  causative, 
desiderative,  or  intensive  verbs.     But  this  is  not  the 

*  Dr.  Callaway  in  his  Beniarks  on  the  Zulu  Lang^w^^e  {lS70)t  p.  2, 
says :  *  The  Zulu  language  contains  upwards  of  20,000  words  in 
band  fide  use  among  the  people.  Those  curious  appellations  for 
different  coloured  cattle,  or  for  different  maize  cobs,  to  express  cer- 
tain minute  peculiarities  of  colour  or  arrangement  of  colour,  which 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  grasp,  are  not  synonymous,  but  instances  in 
which  a  new  noun  or  name  is  used  instead,  of  adding  adjectives  to 
one  name  to  express  the  various  conditions  of  an  object.  Neither 
are  these  various  verbs  used  to  express  varieties  of  the  same  actioii 
fTnonyms,  such  as  nhspata,  to  carry  in  the  hand,  iiforoettHata,  V.o 
can^  on  the  sboalder,  viubeleta,  to  carry  on  the  l)ack.^ 
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case.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wonld  be  perfectly 
intelligible  that  such  roots  as  mark,  marg,  mard, 
m  ar  d h,  expressiD g  diflferent  kind s  of  crushing,  became 
fixed  side  by  side,  that  by  a  process  of  elimination 
their  distinguishing  features  were  gradually  removed, 
and  the  root  mar  left  as  the  simplest  form,  expres- 
sive of  the  most  general  meaning.  Without  entering 
here  on  that  process  of  mutual  friction  by  which, 
I  believe,  the  development  of  roots  can  best  be 
explained,  we  may  say  at  least  so  much,  that  what- 
ever process  will  account  for  the  root  yu,  will  like- 
wise account  for  the  root  yugf :  nay,  that  roots  like' 
mark  or  mard  are  more  graphic,  expressive,  and 
more  easily  intelligible  than  the  root  mar. 

However,  if  this  view  of  the  origin  of  roots  has  to 
be  adopted,  it  need  not  altogether  exclude  the  other 
view.  In  the  process  of  simplification,  certain  final 
letters  may  have  become  typical,  may  have  seemed 
invested  with  a  certain  function  or  determinative 
power,  and  may  therefore  have  been  added  indepen- 
dently to  other  roots,  by  that  powerful  imitative 
tendency  which  asserts  itself  again  and  again  through 
the  whole  working  of  language.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  sharp  line  of  distinction  which  Curtins 
draws  between  the  First  Period,  represented  by 
simple,  and  the  Second  Period,  represented  by  deri- 
vative, roots,  seems  certainly  no  longer  tenable,  least 
of  all  as  dividing  chronologically  two  distinct  periods 
in  the  growth  of  language. 

When  we  approach  the  Third  Period,  it  might 

seem  that  here,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  difference 

of  opinion  between  Professor   Curtius  and  myself. 

ITiat;  Third  Period  represents  aimpVy  Nq\xa\»  \  ^^<^ 
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first  setting  in  of  combination^  following  afber 
isolating  stage.  Curtius  calls  it  the  prvmary 
(U  period^  and  ascribes  to  it  the  origin  of  such 
binatory  forms  as  d4-ma^  give-I,  d&-tva,  give- 
i,  d^-ta,  give-he;  dfi-'ma-tvi,  give-we,  dfl.-tva- 
give  you,  dA-(a)nti,  give-they.  These  verbal 
is  he  considers  as  much  earlier  than  any  attempts 
ddension  in  nouns.  No  one  veho  has  read  Curtius^ 
iments  in  support  of  this  chronological  arrange- 
t  would  deny  their  extreme  plausibility ;  but 
3  are  grave  difficulties  which  made  me  hesitate 
lopting  this  hypothetical  framework  of  linguistic 
nology.  I  shall  only  mention  one,  which  seemed 
e  insurmountable.  We  know  that  during  what 
ailed  the  First  Eadical  Period  the  sway  of  pho- 
i  laws  was  already  so  firmly  established  that,  irom 
period  onward  to  the  present  day,  we  can  say, 
perfect  certainty,  which  phonetic  changes  are 
ible,  and  which  are  not.  It  is  through  these  pho- 
3  laws  that  the  most  distant  past  in  the  history  of 
Aryan  language  is  connected  with  the  present, 
on  them  that  the  whole  science  of  etymology  is 
ded.  Only  because  a  certain  root  has  a  tenuis, 
)dia,  an  aspirate,  or  a  sibilant,  is  it  possible  to 
>  it  distinct  from  other  roots.  K  t  and  s  could 
iterchanged,  then  the  root  tar,  to  cross,  would 
be  distinct  from  the  root  sar,  to  go.  If  d  and  dh 
i  vary,  then  dar,  to  tear,  would  run  together 
dhar,  to  hold.  These  phonetic  distinctions  were 
y  established  in  the  radical  period,  and  continue 
>e  maintained,  both  in  the  undivided  Aryan 
ch,  and  in  the  divided  national  dialects,  ^\xcYl  «j& 
ikrit^  Greet,  Latin,  and  Gothic.     How  tkLeix  csccl 
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we  aUow  an  intervening  period,  during  which  ma-tvi 
could  become  ma  si,  tva-tvi,  thas,  and  the  same 
tva-tvi  appear  also  as  sai?  Such  changes,  always 
most  startling,  may  have  been  possible  in  earlier 
periods;  but  when  phonetic  order  had  once  been 
established,  as  it  was  in  what  Curtius  calls  his  first 
and  second  periods,  to  admit  them  as  possible  wanld 
be,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  admit  a  complete  aila- 
chronism.  Of  two  things  one :  either  we  must  alto* 
gether  surrender  those  chaotic  changes  which  are 
required  for  identifying  Sanskrit  e  with  Greek  fuuy 
and  Greek  fiat  with  md.-ma,  etc.,  or  we  must  throw 
them  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Aryan  roots. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  a  second  difficulty. 
If  Curtius  uses  these  same  personal  terminations, 
masi,  tvasi,  and  anti,  as  proof  positive  that  they 
must  have  been  compounded  out  of  ma-f  tva,  and 
tva-tva,  before  there  were  any  case-terminations, 
I  do  not  think  his  argument  is  quite  stringent. 
Curtius  says :  *  K  plural  suffixes  had  existed  before 
the  coining  of  these  terminations,  we  should  expect 
them  here,  as  well  as  in  the  noun'  (p.  33).  But  the 
plural  of  the  pronoun  I  could  never  have  been  formed 
by  a  plural  suffix,  like  the  plural  of  horse,  I  admits 
of  no  plural,  as  little  as  thouy  and  hence  the  plural 
of  these  very  pronouns  in  the  Aryan  language  is  not 
formed  by  the  mere  addition  of  a  plural  termination, 
but  by  a  new  base.  We  say  J,  but  we ;  thouy  but  you, 
and  so  through  all  the  Aryan  languages.  According  to 
Curtius  himself,  masi,  the  termination  of  the  plural, 
is  not  formed  by  repeating  ma,  by  saying,  I  and  I, 
and  by  ma.  and  tva,  I  and  thou,  the  moat  primitive 
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^way,  he  thinks,  of -expressing  we.  The  termination 
of  the  second  person  plnral  might  be  expressed  by 
repeating  thou.  *  Ton  did  it '  might  have  been  ren- 
dered by  *  thou  and  thou  did  it ;  *  but  hardly  by 
treating  thou  like  a  noun,  and  adding  to  it  a  plural 
termination.  The  absence  of|'plural  terminations, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  personal  suffixes  of  the 
verbs,  does  not  prove,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  plu- 
rals of  nouns  were  unknown  when  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons  plural  of  the  Aryan  verbs  were 
called  into  existence. 

Ag«.in,  what  Curtius  says,  that  ^  what  language  has 
once  learnt  it  does  not  forget  again,  and  that  there- 
fore if  the  plural  had  once  found  expression  in  nouns, 
the  verb  would  have  claimed  the  same  distinction,' 
is  true,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  but  not  so  generally 
true  as  to  supply  a  safe  footing  for  a  deductive 
argument.  In  so  late  a  formation  as  the  periphrastic 
future  in  Sanskrit,  we  say  dat^-smaA,  as  it  were 
dator  swmuSf  not  iSLt&.Ta,h  smaA;  and  in  the  second 
person  plural  of  the  passive  in  Latin  ama/mini, 
though  the  plural  is  marked,  the  gender  is  always 
disregarded. 

Further,  even  if  we  admit  with  Bopp  and  Curtius 
that  the  terminations  of  the  medium  are  composed  of 
two  pronouns,  that  the  ia  of  the  third  person  singu- 
lar stands  for  ta-t%  to-him-he,  that  /caXvirTSTcu  in  fact 
meant  originally  hide-himself-he,  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  such  a  compotmd  one  pronominal  element 
should  have  taken  the  termination  of  the  accusative, 
any  more  than  the  other  takes  the  termiuation  of  the 
nominative.  The  first  element  in  every  compoaitiOTL 
takes  jiecessanlf  its  Pada,  or  Thematic  form.-,  ^^ 
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second  or  final  element  has   su£Pered  so  much,  ae* 
cording  to   Bopp's  own  explanation,  that  nothing- 
would  be  easier  to  explain  than  the  disappearane 
of  a  final  consonant,  if  it  had  existed.    The  absence 
of  case-terminations  in  such  compounds  cannot  there- 
fore be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  case^ 
terminations  at  a  time  when  the  medial  and  other 
personal  endings  took  their  origin.   On  the  contrary^ 
these  terminations  seem  to  me  to  indicate,  though 
I  do  not  say  to  prove,  that  the  conception  of  a  sub- 
jective, as  distinct  from  an  objective  case,  had  been 
fully  realised  by  those  who  framed  them.     I  do  not 
myself  venture  to  speak  very  positively  of  such  mi- 
nute processes  of  analysis  as  that  which  discovers  in 
the  Sk.  first  pers.  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  the  middle,  tude, 
I  strike,  an  original tuda  + a -fi,  tuda+ma  +  i,  tuda 
+  ma-f  mi,  tuda-f  ma  +  ma;  but,  admitting  that  the 
middle  was  formed  in  that  way,  and  that  it  meant 
originally   atrike-to-me'Iy    then    surely  we   have   in 
the  first  m&  an  oblique  case,  and  in  the  compound 
itself  the  clearest  indication  that  the   distinction 
between  a  nominative  and  an  oblique  case,  whether 
dative  or  accusative,  was  no  longer  a  mystery.  Any- 
how— and  this  is  the  real  point  at  issue — the  presence 
of  such  compounds  as  mS,-ma,  to-me-T,  is  in  no  way 
a  proof  that  at  the  time  of  their  formation  people 
could  not  distinguish  between  yudh(s)  nom.  a  fighter, 
and  yudh(am),  ace.  a  fighter ;  and  we  must  wait  for 
more  irrefragable  evidence  before   admitting,  what 
would  under  all  circumstances  be  a  most  startling 
conclusion,  viz.  that  the  Aryan  language  was  spoken 
for  a  long  time  without  case-terminations,  but  with 
a  complete  set  of  personal  terminations,  both  in  the 
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dognlar  and  the  plural.  For  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  want  of  cases  could  onlj  be  felt  in  a  sentence, 
the  same  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  personal  termi- 
nations of  the  verb.  The  one,  in  most  languages  we 
Imow,  implies  the  other,  and  the  very  question 
whether  conjugation  or  declension  came  first  is  one 
of  those  dangerous  questions  which  take  something 
for  granted  which  has  never  been  proved. 

During  all  this  time,  according  to  Curtius,  our 
Aryan  language  would  have  consisted  of  nothing 
but  roots,  used  for  nominal  and  verbal  purposes, 
but  without  any  purely  derivative  suffixes,  whether 
verbal  or  nominal,  and  without  declension.  The 
only  advance,  in  fact,  made  beyond  the  purely  Chi- 
nese standard,  would  have  consisted  in  a  few  com- 
biuations  of  personal  pronouns  with  verbal  stems, 
which  combinations  assumed  rapidly  a  typical  cha- 
racter, and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  of 
conjugation,  containing  a  present,  an  cLorisi  with  an 
augment,  and  a  reduplicated  perfect.  Why,  during 
the  same  period,  nominal  bases  should  not  have  as- 
sumed at  least  some  case-terminations,  does  not 
appear ;  and  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  people 
who  could  say  vak-ti,  speak-he,  vak-anti,  speak- 
this-he,  should  not  have  been  able  to  say  vd»k-s, 
whether  in  the  sense  of  speak-there,  i.e.  speech,  or 
speak-there,  i.e,  speaker. 

The  next  step  which,  according  to  Curtius,  the 
Aryan  language  had  to  make,  in  order  to  emerge 
from  its  purely  radical  phase,  was  the  creation  of 
bases,  both  verbal  and  nominal,  by  the  addition  of 
verbal  and  nominal  suffixes  to  roots,  both  primary 
and  secondary.    Curtius.  calls  thia  fourth  ttie  "PenoiiL 

VOL*  J.  H 
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of  the  Formation  of  Themes.  These  suffixes  are  very 
numerous,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages have  been  able  to  make  their  limited  number 
of  roots  supply  the  vast  materials  of  their  dictionary.. 
From  bhar,  to  carry,  they  formed  bhar-a,  a  carrier^ 
but  sometimes  also  a  burden.  In  addition  to  bhar- 
ti,  carry-he,  they  formed  bhara-ti,  meaning  possibly 
carrying-he.  The  growth  of  these  early  themes  may 
have  been  very  luxuriant,  and,  as  Professor  Curtius 
expresses  it,  chiefly  pwraschem^tic.  It  may  have  been 
left  to  a  later  age  to  assign  to  that  large  number  of 
possible  synonyms  more  definite  meanings.  Thus^ 
from  ^^/9(^  I  carry,  we  have  ^o/xi,  the  act  of  carrying, 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  impetus  (being  carried  away), 
and  of  provectvs,  i.e.  what  is  brought  in.  ^opos  means 
carrying,  but  also  violent,  and  lucrative ;  <f>iprrpovy  an 
instrument  of  carrying,  means  a  bier;  <l>apfrpa,  a 
quiver,  for  caiTying  arrows,  ^opfios  comes  to  mean 
a  basket ;  ^pros^  a  burden ;  (t>op69y  tribute. 

All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible,  both  with  regard 
to  nominal  and  verbal  themes.  Curtius  admits  four 
kinds  of  verbal  themes  as  the  outcome  of  his  Fourth 
Period.  He  had  assigned  to  his  Third  Period  the 
simple  verbal  themes  ea-ri,  and  the  reduplicated 
themes  such  as  BlBw-ai.  To  these  were  added,  in  the 
Fourth  Period,  the  following  four  secondary  themes : 

(1)  ir\€ic-c-(r)-t  Sanskrit  lipa-ti 

(2)  aXe/^-e-(r)-i  „       laipa-ti 

(3)  hk-vv-ffi  „        lip-nau-ti 

(4)  ha^-vti'tri  ,,        lip-ni-ti. 

He  also  explains  the  formation  of  the  subjunctive  in 
analogy  with  bases  such  as  lipa-ti,  as  derived  from 
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Some  scHolars  would  probably  feel  inclined  to  add 
one  or  two  of  the  more  primitive  Terbal  themes, 
ntch  as 

limpa-ti  rumpo 

limpaua-ti  Xa^-(3a>-t(r)(, 

bat  all  would  probably  agi'ee  with  Curtias  in  placing 
the  formation  of  these  themeB,  both  verbal  and 
nominal,  between  the  radical  and  the  latest  inflec- 
tional period.  One  point,  however,  on  which  there 
would  probably  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
is  UuB,  whether  it  is  credible  that,  at  a  time  when 
BO  many  nominal  themes  were  formed — for  Curtius 
ucribee  to  this  FoartK  Period  the  formation  of  soch 
nominal  bases  as 

X6y-o,  inteliuct,         =     lipa-ti 
Xo(>-o,  left,  =     laipa-ti 

\iy-rv,  smoke,  ^     lip-nan-ti 

ia<p-yti,  laurel,  '=     lip-nA-ti — 

the  simplest  nominal  compounds,  which  we  now 
call  nominative  and  accusative,  singular  and  plural, 
were  still  unknown  ;  that  people  could  say  dhrtsh> 
an-m&s,  we  dare,  but  not  dhrish-nti-s,  daring-he ; 
that  they  had  an  imperative,  dhrisbnuhi,  dare,  but 
not  a  vocative,  dhrishno.  Curtius  strongly  holds 
to  that  opinion,  bat  with  r^ard  to  this  period  too, 
be  does  not  seem  to  me  to  establish  it  by  a  regular 
and  complete  argoment.  Some  arguments  which  he 
refers  to  occasionally  have  been  answered  before. 
Another,  which  he  brings  in  incidentally  when 
discussing  the  abbreviation  of  certain  suffixes,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  carry  conviction.  After  trudog 
the  9a£x0B  antaad  tar  back  to  what  be  B\Lp'^C)ae& 
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to  have  been  their  more  primitive  forms,  an-ta  and 
ta-ra,  he  remarks  that  the  dropping  of  the  final 
vowel  wonld  hardly  be  conceivable  at  a  time  when 
there  existed  case-terminations.  Still  this  dropping  of 
the  vowel  is  very  common,  in  late  historical  times,  in 
Latin,  for  instance,  and  other  Italian  dialects,  where 
it  causes  frequent  confusion  and  heteroclitism.^  Thus 
the  Augustan  innocua  was  shortened  in  common 
pronunciation  to  innoca,  and  this  dwindles  down  in 
Christian  inscriptions  to  innox.  In  Greek,  too,  Smucto- 
pos  is  older  than  Sid/crayp  ;  (l>v\aKos  older  than  if>vKa^* 

Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  nominal  suf^es 
have  suflFered  less  from  phonetic  corruption  than  the 
terminations  of  the  verb,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  belong  to  a  more  modem  period  (pp.  39,  40). 
In  spite  of  all  the  changes  which  the  personal  termi- 
nations are  supposed  to  have  undergone,  their  con- 
nection with  the  personal  pronouns  has  always  been 
apparent,  while  the  tracing  back  of  the  nominal 
suffixes,  and,  still  more,  of  the  case-terminations  to 
their  typical  elements,  forms  still  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  comparative  grammarians.^ 

Professor  Curtius  is  so  much  impressed  wifli  the 
later  origin  of  declension  that  he  establishes  one 
more  period,  the  fifth,  to  which  he  assigns  the 
growth  of  all  compound  verbal  forms,  compound 
stems,  compound  tenses,  and  compound  moods,  before 
he  allows  the  first  beginnings  of  declension,  and  the 
formation  even  of  such  simple  forms  as  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative.     It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  dis- 

*  Brnppacher,  Latttlere  der  OsJtUchen  Sprache,  p.  48.    Buchler, 
Orundriis  der  Zateinischen  Declinatiatit  p.  1. 

'  'Pie  Entstebong  der  Casus  ist   noch  das  alleidnnkelste  im 
weiten   Bereich  des  indogermaiii8cb.eii   YoTmei^^^XAim&.^    Q^aoNxq^^ 
Ckrtmoloffie  p,  71. 
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proTe  sacli  an  opinion  by  facts  or  dates,  because  there 
are  none  to  be  found  on  either  side :  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  very  strong  arguments  indeed  before 
we  can  admit  that  at  a  time  when  an  aorist,  like 
iSuK-aoy  Sanskrit  a-dik-sha-t,  was  possible;  that  is 
to  say,  at  a  time  when  the  verb  a  s,  which  meant 
originally  to  breathe,  had  by  constant*  use  been  re- 
duced to  the  meaning  of  being ;  at  a  time  when  that 
verb,  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  was  joined  to  a  verbal  base 
in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  general  historical  power ; 
when  the  persons  of  the  verb  were  distinguished  by 
pronominalelements,  and  when  the  augment,  no  longer 
purely  demonstrative,  had  become  the  symbol  of  time 
past — ^thatat  sucha  time  people  were  still  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish, except  by  a  kind  of  Chinese  law  of  position, 
between  *  the  father  struck  the  child,'  and  *  the  child 
struck  the  father.'  Before  we  can  admit  this,  we 
want  much  stronger  proofs  than  any  adduced  by 
Cartius.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  compound  verbal 
bases  formed  with  y4,  to  go,  and  afterwards  fixed  as 
causatives,  would  be  inconceivable  during  a  period  in 
which  accusatives  existed.  From  na^,  to  perish,  we 
form  in  Sanskrit  nd,8a-y4mi,  I  make  perish.  This, 
according  to  Curtius,  would  have  meant  originally, 
I  send  to  perishing.  Therefore  n  ^8  a,  would  have  been 
in  the  accusative,  n&^am,  and  the  causative  would 
have  been  n^^amyami,  if  the  accusative  had  then 
been  known.  But  we  have  in  Latin  ^  pessum  durey 
vemim  ire,  and  no  one  would  say  that  compounds  like 
calefdcioy  liquefacioy  putrefacioy  were  impossible  after 
the  first  Aryan  separation,  or  after  that  still  earlier 
period  to  which  Curtius  assigns  the  formation  oi  ^"^ 

'  Ck}r8sen,  u.  888. 
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Aryan  case-terminations.  Does  Professor  Curtius  hold 
that  compound  forms  like  Gothic  n(m-(2a  were  formed 
not  only  before  the  Aryan  separation,  but  before  the 
introduction  of  case-terminations  P    I  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  really  old  compositions  never  re- 
quired, nay  never  admitted,  the  accusative.    We  say 
in  Sanskrit,  dy  u-gat,  going  to  the  sky,  dyu-ksha, 
dwelling  in  the  sky,  without  any  case-terminations 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound.     We 
say  in  Greek,  cra/c/cr-7ra\of,  not  adxoiT'nrcLKosy  iraiZo^ 
^ovosy  not  iraiZaj^oposj  opia-K^s^  mountain-bred,  and 
also  6p8<rl^po<l)09y  mountain-fed.     We  say  in  Latin, 
agri-colay  not  agrum-cola,  fratri-ciday  not  fratrem- 
ciday  regi-fugium,  not  regis-fugium.     Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  all  these  words  were  formed  before  there 
was  an  outward  mark  of  distinction  between  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  in  the  primitive  Aryan  language? 
Such  compounds,  we  know,  can  be  formed  at  pleasure, 
and  they  continued  to  be  formed  long  after  the  full 
development  of  the  Aryan  declension,  and  the  same 
would  apply  to  the  compound  stems  of  causal  verbs. 
To  say,  as  Curtius  does,  that  composition  was  pos- 
sible only  before  the  development  of  declension, 
because  when  cases  had  once  sprung  up,  the  people 
would  no  longer  have  known  the  bases  of  nouns,  is 
far  too  strong  an  assertion.     In  Sanskrit  ^  the  really 
difficult  bases  are  generally  sufficiently  visible  in  the 
so-called  Pada-cases,  i.e.  before  certain  terminations 
beginning  with  consonants,  and  there  is  besides  a 
strong  feeling  of  analogy  in  language,  which  would 
generally,  though  not  always  (for  compounds  are  fre- 

'  Cf.  Clemm,   Die   newten  Fortchungen  auf  dem   GebUt  der 
6ihieokiscken  Onnparita,  p.  9. 
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^entlj  framed  by  false  analogy),  guide  the  framers 
of  new  compounds  rightly  in  the  selection  of  the  pro- 
per  nominal  base*  It  seems  to  me  that  even  with  us 
there  is  still  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  against 
using  nouns,  articulated  with  case-terminations,  for 
purposes  of  composition,  although  there  are  excep- 
tions to  that  rule  in  ancient,  and  many  more  in 
modem  languages.  We  can  hardly  realise  to  our- 
selves a  Latin  jpontemfex,  or  pontis/exy  still  less  ponafex- 
instead  of  pontifexy  and  when  the  Romans  drove 
away  their  kings,  they  did  not  speak  of  a  regiafugvu/m 
or  a  regumfugiumy  but  they  took,  by  habit  or  by  in- 
stinct, the  base  regiy  though  none  of  them,  if  they 
had  been  asked,  knew  what  a  base  was.  Composi- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  forget,  is  after  all  only  another 
name  for  combination,  and  the  very  essence  of  com- 
bination  consists  in  joining  together  words  which 
are  not  yet  articulated  grammatically.  Whenever 
we  form  compounds,  such  as  rmlwayy  we  are  still 
moving  in  the  combinatory  stage,  and  we  have  here 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  life  of  language  is  not 
capable  of  chronological  division.  There  was  a  period 
in  the  growth  of  the  Aryan  language  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination  preponderated,  when  inflection 
was  as  yet  unknown.  But  inflection  itself  was  the 
result  of  combination,  and  unless  combination  had 
continued  long  after  inflection  set  in,  the  very  life  of 
language  would  have  become  extinct. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  explain  why  I  cannot  accept 
the  fundamental  fact  on  which  the  seven-fold  division 
of  the  history  of  the  Aryan  language  is  founded,  viz. 
that  the  combinatory  process  which  led  to  the  Axy^Ti 
sjrstem  of  conjugation  would  have  been  iinpo^%AV>V&^ 
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if  at  the  time  nominal  bases  had  already  been  ari 
lat£d  with  terminations  of  case  and  number.  I 
no  reason  why  the  earliest  case-formationB — I  m 
particoiarly  the  nominative  and  accusative  in 
singular,  plural,  and  dual — -should  not  date  from 
same  time  as  the  earliest  formationB  of  conjngat 
The  same  process  that  leads  to  the  formatioi 
vak-ti,  speak-he,  would  account  fortheformatio 
Tak-8,  apeak-there,  i.e.  speaker.  Neceasity,  wl 
after  all  is  the  mother  of  all  inventions,  would  m 
sooner  have  required  the  clear  distinction  of  sisg^ 
and  plural,  of  nominative  and  accusative,  than  of 
three  persons  of  the  verb.  It  is  fai-  more  im] 
taut  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  subject  and 
object  in  such  sentences  as  'the  son  has  killed 
father,'  or  '  the  father  has  killed  the  son,'  than  t< 
able  to  indicate  the  person  and  tense  of  the  v 
Of  course  we  may  say  that  in  Chinese  the  two  ci 
are  diatiugnislied  without  any  outward  signs,  ant 
mere  position ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
law  of  position  was  preserved  in  the  Aryan  laug^a^ 
after  verbal  inflection  had  once  aet  in.  Chinese 
penses  with  verbal  inflection  as  well  as  with  nomi 
and  au  appeal  to  it  wuuld  therefore  prove  either 
much  or  too  little. 

A.t  the  end  of  the  five  periods  which  we  have 
amined,  but  still  before  the  Ary-an  separation.  Cur 
places  the  sixth,  which  he  calls  the  Period  of 
Formation  of  Caaes,  and  the  seventh,  the  Perioi 
Adverbs.  Why  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept 
klate  diite  here  assigned  to  declensiou,  I  have  triei 
ixplaiii  before.  That  adverbs  existed  before 
'vat  branches  of  Arj'an   8peec\i  \>ecM]aft  ^^lu 
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separated  has  been  fully  proved  by  Professor  Curtitis. 
I  only  donbt  whether  the  adverbial  period  can  be 
Beparated  ohronoIogicaUy  from  the  ease  period.  I 
ahonld  say,  on  the  contraiy,  that  some  of  the  adverbs 
in  Sanskrit  and  the  other  Aryan  languages  exhibit 
the  most  primitive  and  obsolete  case-terminations^ 
and  that  they  existed  probably  long  before  the  sys- 
tem of  case-terminations  assumed  its  completeness. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  results  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  examining  the  attempt  of  Professor  Curtius 
to  establish  seven  distinct  chronological  periods  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Aryan  speech,  previous  to  its  sepa- 
ration into  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic,  Teuto- 
nic, and  Celtic,  I  think  we  shall  find  two  principles 
clearly  established : 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  more  than 
three  successive  phases  in  the  growth  of  the  Aryan 
language.  In  the  first  phase  or  period  the  only 
materiak  were  roots,  not  yet  compounded,  still  less 
articulated  grammatically,  a  form  of  language  to  us 
almost  inconceivable,  yet  even  at  present  preserved 
in  the  literature  and  conversation  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  the  Chinese.  In  that  stage  of  lan- 
guage, ^  king  rule  man  heap  law  instrument,'  would 
Hiean,  the  king  rules  men  legall}'. 

The  second  phase  is  characterised  by  the  combi- 
nation of  roots,  by  which  process  one  loses  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  accent,  and  is  changed  from  a  full 
and  material  into  an  empty  or  formal  element.  That 
phase  comprehends  the  formation  of  compound  roots, 
of  certain  nominal  and  verbal  stems,  and  of  the 
most  necessary  forms  of  declension  and  con^\ig'aA)\.ow« 
'What  dhtingaiabea  ibia  phase  from  the  \TA^c»\ioMl 
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is  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker  that  one  part  of 
his  word  is  the  stem  or  the  body,  and  all  the  rest  its 
environment,  a  feeling  analogous  to  that  which  we 
have  when  we  speak  of  man^-hood,  mcm-ly,  man^tvly 
man-kinA,  but  which  fails  us  when  we  speak  of  Tnan 
and  meuy  or  if  we  speak  of  wo-mauy  instead  of  tvif- 
man.  The  principle  of  combination  preponderated 
when  inflection  was  as  yet  unknown.  But  inflection 
itself  was  the  result  of  combination,  and  I  repeat 
that  unless  it  had  continued  long  after  inflection  set 
in,  the  very  life  of  language  would  have  become 
extinct.  *' 

The  third  phase  is  the  inflectional,  when  the  base 
and  the  modificatory  elements  of  words  coalesce,  lose 
their  independence  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and 
simply  produce  the  impression  of  modification  taking 
place  in  the  body  of  words,  but  without  any  intelli- 
gible reason.  This  is  the  feeling  which  we  have 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  our  own  language, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  scientific  refiection  that 
we  distinguish  between  the  root,  the  base,  the  suflix, 
and  the  termination.  To  attempt  more  than  this 
three-fold  division  seems  to  me  impossible. 

2.  The  second  principle  which  I  tried  to  establish 
was  that  the  growth  of  language  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  chronological  division,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Whatever  forces  are  at  work  in  the  formation 
of  languages,  none  of  them  ceases  suddenly  to  make 
room  for  another,  but  they  work  on  with  a  certain 
continuity  from  beginning  to  end,  only  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale.  Inflection  does  not  put  a  sudden 
end  to  combination,  nor  combination  to  juxtaposition. 
When  even  in  so  modern  a  langusL^g^  ^^  l&ii^ds&i^^ 
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<?an  form  bj  mere  combination  such  words  as  ma/nr- 
likey  and  reduce  them  to  mcmly,  the  power  of  combi- 
nation cannot  be  said  to  be  extinct,  although  it  may 
no  longer  be  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  new  cases 
or  new  personal  terminations.  We  may  admit,  in 
the  development  of  the  Aryan  language,  previous  to 
its  division,  three  successive  strata  of  formation,  a 
Jtixiapasitionaly  a  combinatory ^  and  an  inflectional  \ 
but  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  these  strata  are 
not  regularly  superimposed,  but  tilted,  broken  up, 
ajid  convulsed.  They  are  very  prominent  each  for 
a  time,  but  even  after  that  time  is  over,  they  may 
be  traced  at  different  points,  pervading  the  very 
latest  formations  of  tertiary  speech.  The  true  mo- 
tive power  in  the  progress  of  all  language  is  combi- 
nation, and  that  power  is  not  extinct  even  in  our 
own  time. 


II. 

INAUGUEAL   LECTUEE 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  COMPARATIVB  PHILOLOaY  AS  A 
BRANCH  OF  ACADEMIC  STUDY. 

Delivered  before  the  Universiti/  of  Oxford,  the  27th  of  October,  1868. 

THE    foundation   of  a   professorial   chair   in   the 
University  of  Oxford  marks  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  every  new  science.^    There  are  other 

'  The  following  statute  was  approved  by  the  University  of 
Oxford    in    1868    (*  Statuta  Universitatis  Ozoniensis/    IV.  1.   37^ 

§§l-3):~ 

*  1  Professor  philologiae  comparativae  a  Vice-Cancellario,  et  pro- 
fessoribus  lingoarum  Hebraicae,  Sanskriticse,  Gnecse,  Latinse,  et 
Anglo-Saxonicae  eligatur.  In  sequalitate  suffragantiom  rem  decidat 
Vice-Cancellarius. 

*  Proviso  tamen  ut  si  vir  cl.  M.  Miiller,  M.A.,  hodie  lingoamm 
modemanim  Europae  professor  Taylorianus,  earn  professionem^intra 
mensem  post  hoc  statutum  sancitum  resignaverit,  seque  professoiis 
philologise  comparativae  munus  suscipere  paratum  esse  scripto  Vice- 
Cancellarlam  certiorem  fecerit»  is  primus  admittatur  professor. 

*  2.  Professor  quotannis  per  sex  menses  in  Universitate  incolat 
et  commoretur  inter  decimum  diem  Octobris  et  primum  diem  Julii 
sequentis. 

'  3.  Professor  duas  lectionum  series  in  duobus  discretis  terminis 

legat,  terminis  Paschatis  et  S.  Trinitatis  pro  uno  rcputatis  ;  scilicet 

per  sex  septimanas  in  utroque  termino,  et  bis  ad  minimum  in  nna- 

quaque  septimana  :  atque  insuper  per  sex  septimanas  unius  alicujus 

termini  bis  ad  minimum  in  unaquaqe  septimana  per  unius  hone 

spatiam  vacet  izzstraendis  auditorlbus  m  i\a  q^oa^  ixi<ei\xQa  \aii<&  wiSfexi.-^ 
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Ymiversities  far  more  ready  to  confer  this  academical 
recognition  on  new  branches  of  scientific  research, 
^nd  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  subjects,  and 
xio  doubt  important  subjects,  which  have  long  had 
'their  accredited  representatives  in  the  universities  of 
IFrance  and  Germany,  but  which  at  Oxford  have  not 
jret  received  this  well-merited  recognition. 

K  we  take  into  account  the  study  of  ancient  lan- 
guages only,  we  see  that  as  soon  as  Champollion's 
discoveries  had  given  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics 
^md  Egyptian  antiquities  a  truly  scientific  character, 
i;he  French  Grovemment  thought  it  its  duty  to  found 
a  chair  for  this  promising  branch  of  Orient<al  scholar- 
ship. Italy  soon  followed  this  generous  example; 
nor  was  the  Prussian  Government  long  behindhand 
in  doing  honour  to  the  new-bom  science,  as  soon  a8 
in  Professor  Lepsius  it  had  found  a  scholar  worthy 
to  occupy  a  chair  of  Egyptology  at  Berlin. 

If  France  bad  possessed  the  brilliant  genius  to 
whom  so  much  is  due  in  the  deciphering  of  the 
^cuneiform  inscriptions,  I  have  little  doubt  that  long 
ago  a  chair  would  have  been  founded  at  the  College 
-de  France  expressly  for  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson. 

England  possesses  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
of  Persian  scholars  (alas !  he  who  was  here  in  my 
mind,  Lord  Strangford,  is  no  longer  among  us),  yet 
there  is  no  chair  for  Persian  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
in  spite  of  the  charms  of  its  modem  literature,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  the  ancient  language  of  Persia 

nitate  tradi  posstint.    Unam  poiro  ad  Tnininrmni  lectionem  quotannis 
publice  hab^t  ab  academicis  quibuscunque  sine  mercede  audiendam. 
Be  die  hora  et  looo  qnibus  hsec  lectio  solennis  habenda  6i\>  o^caAft- 
miam  modo  consneto  certiorem  facia.V 
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and  Bactria,  the  Zend,  a  language  full  of  interest, 
not  only  to  the  comparative  philologist,  but  also  to 
the  student  of  Comparative  Theology. 

There  are  few  of  the  great  universities  of  Europe 
without  a  chair  for  that  language  which,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to 
us,  seems  always  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  largest 
number  of  human  beings — I  mean  Chinese.  In 
Paris  we  find  not  one,  but  two  chairs  for  Chinese; 
one  for  the  ancient,  another  for  the  modem  language 
of  that  wonderful  empire ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
light  which  a  study  of  that  curious  form  of  human 
speech  is  intended  to  throw  on  the  nature  and 
growth  of  language,  if  we  measure  the  importance 
of  its  enormous  literature  by  the  materials  which  it 
supplies  to  the  student  of  ancient  religions,  and 
likewise  to  the  historian  who  wishes  to  observe  the 
earliest  rise  of  the  principal  sciences  and  arts  in 
countries  beyond  the  influence  of  Aryan  and  Semitic 
civilisation  —  if,  lastly,  we  take  into  account  the 
important  evidence  which  the  Chinese  language,  re- 
flecting, like  a  never-failing  photograph,  the  earliest 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  is  able  to  supply  to  the 
student  of  psychology,  and  to  the  careful  analyser  of 
the  elements  and  laws  of  thought,  we  should  feel 
less  inclined  to  ignore  or  ridicule  the  claims  of  such 
a  language  to  a  chair  in  our  ancient  university.^ 

I  could  go  on  and  mention  several  other  subjects, 
well  worthy  of  the  same  distinction.  If  the  study  of 
Celtic  languages  and  Celtic  antiquities  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  anywhere,  it  is  surely  in  England — ^not,  as 

'  A  Chair  of  Chinese  has  since  been  founded  at  Oxford,  and  Dr. 
L^ge  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chinese  in  1876. 
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IkBsbeen  aa^eated,iD  order  to  keepEngli^h literature 
'Crom  &Jling  into  the  abysa  of  German  platitudes,  nor 
'fco  pnt  Anenrin  and  Taliesin  in  the  place  of  Shake- 
speare and  Boms,  and  to  connteract  bj  their  '  suavity 
and  brillianc; '  the  Philistine  tendencies  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  Korthman,  but  in  order  to  eapply  sound 
materials  and  guiding  principles  to  the  critical 
student  of  the  ancient  history  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Britain,  to  excite  an  interest  in  what  still 
resoaioa  of  Celtic  antiquities,  whether  in  manuscripts 
or  in  genuine  stone  monuments,  and  thus  to  preserve 
Buoh  national  heirlooms  &om  neglect  or  utter  de- 
stmctitm.  If  we  consider  that  Oxford  possesses  a 
Welsh  College,  and  that  England  possesses  the  best 
of  Celtic  scholars,  it  is  surely  a  pity  that  he  should 
have  to  publish  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  short 
intervals  of  official  work  at  Calcutta,  and  not  in  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Bytichin.' 

For  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  ancient 
-oniTersities  of  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out 
-why  they  should  have  been  less  inclined  than  their 
Continental  sisters  to  make  timely  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  these  and  other  important  branches 
of  linguistic  research.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as 
independent  corporations,  withdrawn  alike  from  the 
support  and  from  the  control  of  the  state,  have  always 
looked  upon  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  England 
aa  their  proper  work ;  and  nowhere  has  the  tradition 
of  claflsical  learning  been  handed  down  more  faith- 
£illy  from  one  generation  to  another  than  in  England 
— nowhere  has  its  generous  spirit  more  thoronghly 

'  A  Chaii  of  Celtic  bOB  giuce  been  fbooded  &t  Oxioid,  Kadilllx. 
Joho  Hbja  >ra*  appoinWi  Profeeaot  of  Celtic  in  IBTT, 
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pi^'vaded  tlio  minds  of  statesinon,  poets,  artists,  and 
moulded  the  eliaraeter  of  lliat  lar^^e  and  important 
class  of  independent  and  cnltivated  men,  without 
which  this  country  would  cease  to  be  what  it  has 
been  for  the  last  two  centuries,  a  res  pvhlicay  a 
commonwealth,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  supplied  what  England 
expected  and  demanded,  and  as  English  parents  did 
not  send  their  sons  to  learn  Chinese  or  to  stady 
Cornish,  there  was  naturally  no  supply  where  there 
was  no  demand.  The  professorial  element  in  the 
university,  the  true  representative  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  independent  research,  withered  away ;  the 
tutorial  assumed  the  vastest  proportions  during  this 
and  the  last  centuries. 

But  looking  back  to  the. earlier  history  of  the 
English  universities,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
universities  during  the  middle  ages  and  in  the 
modem  history  of  Europe,  could  ever  have  ignored 
the  duty,  so  fully  recognised  by  other  European 
universities,  of  not  only  handing  down  intact,  and 
laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  napkin,  the  traditional 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  but  of  constantly  adding 
to  it,  and  increasing  it  fivefold  and  tenfold.  Nay, 
imless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  was  really  no 
university  in  which  more  ample  provision  had  been 
made  by  founders  and  benefactors  than  at  Oxford, 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  a  class  o: 
students  who  should  follow  up  new  lines  of  study, 
devote  their  energies  to  work  which,  from  its 
very  nature  could  not  be  lucrative  or  even  self- 
supportingy  and  maintain  the  fame  of  English  leant 
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^,  English  industry,  and  English  genius  in  that 
great  and  time-honoured  republic  of  lea:!ming  which 
<^m8  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  nay 
of  the  whole  civilised  world.     That  work  was  meant 
^  be  done  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  Fellows 
^f  Colleges.     In  times,  no  doubt,  when  every  kind  of 
learning  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  these  fellow- 
ships might  seem  to  have  been  intended  exclusively 
"*<>r  the  support  of  theological  students^     But  when 
^ther  studies,  once  mere  germs  and  shoots  on  the 
^^^:1ee  of  knowledge,  separated  from  the  old  stem  and 
^issumed  an  independent  growth,  whether  under  the 
^ame  of  natural  science,  or  history,  or  scholarship, 
■Or  jurisprudence,  a  fair  division  ought  to  have  been 
Tnade  at  once  of  the  funds  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  not  with  the  spirit 
^f  the  ancient  statutes,  have  remained  for  so  many 
years  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  support  of  theo- 
lo^cal  learning,  if  learning  it  could  be  called.     For- 
tunately, that  mistake  has  now  been  remedied,  and 
the  funds  originally  intended  without  distinction  for 
the  support  of  *true  religion  and   useful  learning' 
^re  now  again  more  equally  apportioned  among  those 
"who,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  have  divided  and 
^ubdivded  the  vast  intellectual  inheritance  of  the 
^niddle  ages,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  more  thoroughly 
-^very  nook  and  every  comer  in  the  boundless  field  of 
Xiaman  knowledge. 

Something,  however,  remains  still  to  be  done  in 
order  to  restore  these  fellowships  more  fully  and 
jnore  efficiently  to  their  original  purpose,  and  thus 
to  secure  to  the  university  not  only  a  staff  of  zealous 
teachers^  which  it  certainly  /assesses,  but  likem%^  ^ 

VOL.  I.  1 
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class  of  independent  workers,  of  men  who  by  original 
research,  by  critical  editions  of  the  classics,  by  an 
acquisition  of  a  scholarlike  knowledge  of  other  Ian- 
guages  besides  Greek  and  Latin,  by  an  honest 
devotion  to  one  or  the  other  among  the  numeroua 
branches  of  physical  science,  by  fearless  researches 
into  the  ancient  history  of  mankind,  by  a  careful 
collection  or  revision  of  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  politics,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  literature,  and 
arts,  by  a  life-long  occupation  with  the  problems 
of  philosophy,  and  last,  not  least,  by  a  reiol  study 
of  theology,  or  the  science  of  religion,  should  perform 
again  those  duties  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  performed  by  learned  friars  within 
the  walls  of  our  colleges.  Those  duties  have  re- 
mained in  abeyance  for  several  generations,  and  they 
must  now  be  performed  with  increased  vigour,  in 
order  to  retain  for  Oxford  that  high  position  which 
it  once  held,  not  simply  as  a  place  of  education,  but 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  amid  the  most  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  Europe. 

^  Noblesse  oblige^  is  an  old  saying  that  is  sometimes 
addressed  to  those  who  have  inherited  an  illustrious 
name,  and  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors.  But 
what  are  the  ancestors  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of 
families  compared  with  the  ancestors  of  this  univer- 
sity !  *  Noblesse  oblige '  applies  to  Oxford  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  ever,  when  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  and  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  studies 
which  command  no  price  in  the  fair  of  the  world, 
and  lead  to  no  places  of  emolument  in  Church  or 
State,  are  looked  down  upon  and  ridiculed  by  almost 
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There  ia  no  career  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  for  scholars  and  students.  No  father  could 
honestly  advise  hia  son,  whatever  talent  he  might 
display,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  claAsical, 
historical,  or  physical  studies.  The  few  men  who 
still  Iceep  up  the  ikir  name  of  Engluud  by  inde- 
pendent research  and  new  discoveries  in  the  fields 
of  political  and  natural  history,  do  not  always  come 
from  onr  universities ;  and  unless  they  possess  in- 
dependent means,  they  cannot  devote  more  than  the 
leisure  hours,  left  hy  their  official  duties  in  Church 
or  State,  to  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  studies. 
This  oaght  not  to  be,  nor  need  it  be  so.  If  only 
twenty  men  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  the  will, 
everything  is  ready  for  a  reform — ^that  is,  for  a 
restotation  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Oxford.  The 
funds  which  are  now  frittered  away  in  so-called 
prize-fellowships,  would  enable  the  universities  to- 
morrow to  invite  the  best  talent  of  England  back  to 
its  legitimate  home.  And  what  should  we  lose  if 
we  had  no  longer  that  long  retinue  of  non-resident 
fellows  9  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  fellowship  has 
been  a  help  in  the  early  career  of  many  a  poor  and 
hard-working  man,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
But  in  many  cases  I  know  that  it  has  proved  a  drag 
rather  than  a  spur  for  further  efforts.  Students 
at  English  universities  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  England  is  the  wealthiest 
country  in  Europe.  Tet  in  no  country  in  the  world 
would  a  young  man,  after  his  education  is  finished, 
expect  assistance  from  public  sources.  Other  coun- 
tries tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  enable 
the  largest  poamhle  number  oi  young  men  to  eujo^ 
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the  best  possible  education  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties. But  when  that  is  done,  the  community  feels 
that  it  has  folfilled  its  duty,  and  it  says  to  the  young 
generation,  Now  swim  or  drown.  A  manly  straggle 
against  poverty,  it  may  be  even  against  actual  hun- 
ger, will  form  a  stronger  and  sounder  metal  than  a 
lotus-eating  club-life  in  London  or  Paris.  Whatever 
fellowships  were  intended  to  be,  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  mere  sinecures,  as  most  of  them  are  at 
present.  It  is  a  national  blessing  that  the  two  ancient 
universities  of  England  should  have  saved  bucIl  large 
funds  from  the  shipwreck  that  swallowed  up  the  cor- 
porate funds  of  the  Continental  universities.  But,  in 
order  to  secure  their  safety  for  the  future,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  funds  should  be  utilised 
again  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  Why  should 
not  a  fellowship  be  made  into  a  career  for  life, 
beginning  with  little,  but  rising  like  the  incomes 
of  other  professions?  Why  should  the  grotesque 
condition  of  celibacy  be  imposed  on  a  fellowship,  in- 
stead of  the  really  salutary  condition  of — No  work, 
no  pay  ?  Why  should  not  some  special  literary  or 
scientific  work  be  assigned  to  each  fellow,  whether 
resident  in  Oxford  or  sent  abroad  on  scientific  mis- 
sions? Why,  instead  of  having  fifty  young  men 
scattered  about  in  England,  should  we  not  have  ten 
of  the  best  workers  in  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge resident  at  Oxford,  whether  as  teachers,  or  as 
guides,  or  as  examples  ?  The  very  presence  of  such 
men  would  have  a  stimulating  and  elevating  effect : 
ipso  nutuy  mdtu,  incessu  profnmt.  They  would  show 
to  the  young  men  that  there  are  higher  objects  of 
human  ambition  than  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 
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tte  mitre  of  a  bishop,  the  ermine  of  a  judge,  or  the 
money-bags  of  a  merchant ;  they  would  create  for  the 
fature  a  supply  of  new  workers  as  soon  as  there  was 
for  them,  if  not  au  avenue  to  wealth  and  power,  at 
ieast  a  fisur  opening  for  hard  work  and  proper  pay. 
All  this  might  be  done  to-morrow,  without  any  in- 
jmy  to  anybody,  and  with  every  chance  of  producing 
results  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  universities,  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  world  at  large.     Let  the 
university  continue  to  do  the  excellent  work  which 
it  does  at  present  as  a  body  of  teachers,  but  let  it  not 
forget  the  equally  important  duty  of  a  university, 
that  of  a  body  of  workers.    Our  century  has  inherited 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  former  centuries,  and  with 
it  the  duty,  not  only  to  preserve  it  or  to  dole  it  out 
in  schools  and  universities,  but  to  increase  it  far  be- 
yond the  limits  which  it  has  reached  at  present. 
Where  there  is  no  advance,  there  is  retrogression : 
rest  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind. 

Much  of  the  work,  therefore,  which  in  other  uni- 
versities falls  to  the  lot  of  the  professors,  ought  in 
Oxford  to  be  performed  by  a  staff  of  student-fellows, 
-whose  labours  should  be  properly  organised,  as  they 
are  in  the  Institute  of  Prance  or  in  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  With  or  without  teaching,  they  could 
perform  the  work  which  no  university  can  safely 
neglect,  the  work  of  constantly  testing  the  soundness 
of  our  intellectual  food,  and  of  steadily  expanding  the 
realms  of  knowledge.  We  want  pioneers,  explorers, 
conquerors,  and  we  could  have  them  in  abundance, 
if  we  cared  to  have  them.  What  other  universities 
do  by  founding  new  chairs  for  new  sciences,  ^3cift 
eoHeges  of  Oxford  could  do  to-morrow  by  a^^\^Vsi^ 
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the  funds  which  are  not  required  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, and  which  are  now  spent  on  sinecnre  fellow- 
ships, for  making  either  temporary  or  permanent 
provision  for  the  endowment  of  original  research. 

It  is  true  that  new  chairs  have  from  time  to  time 
been  founded  in  Oxford  also ;  but  if  we  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  teaching  of  new  subjects,  we  shall  find  that  it 
generally  took  place,  not  so  much  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  new  branch  of  scientific  research,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  historian, 
as  in  order  to  satisfy  some  practical  wants  that  could 
no  longer  be  ignored,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  or 
in  the  university  itself. 

Confiining  ourselves  to  the  chairs  of  languages,  or 
as  they  used  to  be  called,  Hhe  readerships  of  tongues,* 
we  find  that  as  early  as  1311,  while  the  crusades 
were  still  fresh  in  the   memory  of  the  people  o£" 
Europe,  an  appeal  was  made  by  Pope  Clement  V., 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  calling  upon  the  principaL 
universities  in  Christendom  to  appoint  lecturers  for" 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic.     It  wasc- 
considered  at  the  time  a  great  honour  for  Oxford  to* 
be  mentioned  by  name,  together  with  Paris,  Bologna^ 
and  Salamanca,  as  one  of  the  four  great  seats  o£ 
learning  in  which  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Vienna 
desired  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  teach^ 
ing  of  these  languages.     It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
from  the  wording  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council,^ 

>  Liber  Sextui  Decretalium  (Lugduni,  1672),  p.  1027  :  *  Ut  igitur 

peritia  lingnamm    hnjiismodi    possit  habiliter  per  instractionem 

eflicaciam  obtinere,  hoc  sacro  approbante  concilio  scliolas  in  sab- 

scriptamm  iingiiarnm  generibns  ubicunque  Romanam  curiam  z<e* 

sidere  contigeiit^  necnon  in  PansienBi,  et  Oxcni\ei^\,^^TiQnA<&Tffli|«t 
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that  the  chief  object  in  the  foundation  of  these 
i^erships  was  to  supply  men  capable  of  defending 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  controversies  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
who  were  then  considered  dangerous,  and  of  propa- 
gating the  faith  among  unbelievers. 

Kor  does  it  seem  that  this  papal  exhortation  pro- 
duced much  effect,  for  we  find  that  Henry  VIII.  in 
1540  had  to  make  new  provision  in  order  to  secure 
efficient  teachers  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    At  that  time  these  two  languages, 
but  more  particularly  Greek,  had  assumed  not  only 
^  theological,  but  a  political  importance,  and  it  was 
hut  natural  that  the  king  should  do  all  in  his  power 
to  foster  and  spread  a  knowledge   of  a  language 
which  had  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
^Q  the  hands  of  the  Eeformers.   At  Oxford  itself  this 
^^w  chair  was  by  no  means  popular  :  on  the  contrary, 
*^08e  who  studied  Greek  were  for  a  long  time  looked 
^Pon  with  great  suspicion  and  dislike.^ 

Henry  VIIT.  did  nothing  for  the  support  of  Arabic; 
*^^t  a  century  later  (1636)  we  find  Archbishop  Laud, 
^^iose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  Eastern  ques- 
^^Jis,  full  of  anxiety  to  resuscitate  the  study  of  Arabic 
^t  Oxford,  partly  by  collecting  Arabic  MSS.  in  the 
®3«t  and  depositing  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 

oalmantino  studiis  providimus  erigendas ;  statnentes  ut  in  quolibet 
»ocoram  ipsorum  teneantur  viri  catholici,  sufficienter  habentes 
Hebiaicse,  Arabicse,  et  Clialdaeae  linguarum  notitiam/ 

'Greaves,  Orotic   Oxonii  habita,  1637,  p.   19:  *  Paucos  ultra 
oentnm  annos  numeramns  ex  quo  Grsecss  primum  literse  oras  basce 
appalemnt,  antea  ignotse  prorsus,  nonnollis  exosae  otiam  et  ixmv!«&^ 
icdoctiiaBimis  scilicet  fraterculia,  quibus  religio  erat  gnece  scVce,  ^\. 
Jevjaeiiaas  Attfcfe  eraditionis  gustos  hxreain  sapiebat,* 
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partly  by  founding  a  new  chair  of  Arabic,  inaugurated 
by  Pococke,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  such  names 
as  Greaves,  Thomas  Hyde,  John  Wallis,  and  Thomas- 
Hunt. 

The  foundation  of  a  chair  of  Anglo-Saxon,  too,. 
was  due,  not  so  much  to  a  patriotic  interest  excited 
by  the  ancient  national  literature  of  the  Saxons, 
still  less  to  the  importance  of  that  ancient  language 
for  philological  studies,  but  it  received  its  first  im- 
pulse from  the  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
wished  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  English. 
Church  in  its  controversy  with  the  Church  of  Borne* 
Under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Parker,  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  were  first  collected,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translations  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon 
homilies,  and  treatises  on  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects  were  studied  by  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
and  others,^  to  be  quoted  as  witnesses  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Church  founded  in 
this  realm,  free  in  its  origin  from  the  later  faults 
and  fancies  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  Without  this 
practical  object,  Anglo-Saxon  would  hardly  have 
excited  so  much  interest  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Oxford  would  probably  have  remained  much 
longer  without  its  professorial  chair  of  the  ancient 
national  language  of  England,  which  was  founded 
by  Rawlinson,  but  was  not  inaugurated  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century  (1795). 

Of  the  two  remaining  chairs  of  languages,  of 
Sanskrit  and  of  Latin,  the  former  owes  its  origin, 
not  to  an  admiration  for  the  classical  literature  of 

'  See  Bioprapkia  Britanikica  Litcrar\a,\o\.\.^.  W^. 
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India,  nor  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Sanskrit  for  the  purposes  of  Comparative  Philology, 
bnt  to  an  express  desire  on  the  part  of  its  founder 
to  provide  efficient  missionaries  for  India ;  while  the 
creation  of  a  chair  of  Latin,  though  long  delayed, 
was  at  last  rendered  imperative  by  the  urgent  wants 
of  the  university. 

Nor  does  the  chair  of  Comparative  Philology,  just 
founded  by  the  university,  form  altogether  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
that  while  Comparative  Philology  has  for  more  than 
half  a  century  excited  the  deepest  interest,  not  only 
among  Continental,  but  likewise  among  English 
scholars,  and  while  chairs  of  this  new  science  have 
been  founded  long  ago  in  almost  every  university 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  foundation  of 
a  new  chair  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford 
should  coincide  very  closely  with  a  decided  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  that  science, 
and  which  has  given  to  its  results  a  more  practical 
importance  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  such 
as  could  hardly  be  claimed  for  it  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  growth. 

We  may  date  the  origin  of  Comparative  Philology, 
as  distinct  from  the  Science  of  Language,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  in  1784. 
From  that  time  dates  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  it 
was  the  study  of  Sanskrit  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  Comparative  Philology. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Sanskrit  had  been  studied 
before  by  Italian,  German,  and  French  missionaries ; 
it  is  likewise  perfectly  true  that  several  ot*  tlci'^'^^ 
jDiBBiozmries  were  fallj  aware  of  the  close  xeleAAOw- 
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ship  between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  man 
must  be  blind  who,  after  looking  at  a  Sanskrit 
grammar,  does  not  see  at  once  the  striking  coinci- 
dences between  the  declensions  and  conjugations  of 
the  classical  language  of  India  and  those  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  ^ 

Filippo  Sassetti,  who  spent  some  time  at  Groa, 
between  1581  and  1588,  had  only  acquired  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  before  he  wrote  home 
to  his  friends  ^  that  it  has  many  words  in  common 
with  Italian,  particularly  in  the  numerals,  in  the 
names  for  God,  serpent,  and  many  others.'  This  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Some  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  however,  went  far 
beyond  this.  A  few  among  them  had  acquired  a  real 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  India,  and  we  see  them  anti- 
cipate in  their  letters  several  of  the  most  brilliant 
■discoveries  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Professor  Bopp.  The 
P^re  Coeurdoux,^  a  French  Jesuit,  writes  in  1767  from 
Pondicherry  to  the  French  Academy,  asking  that 
learned  society  for  a  solution  of  the  question,  *  How 
is  it  that  Sanskrit  has  so  many  words  in  coTrvmon  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ? '  He  not  only  presents  long  lists 
of  words,  but  he  calls  attention  to  the  still  more 
curious  fact  that  the  grammatical  forms  in  Sanskrit 
show  the  most  startling  similarity  with  Greek  and 
Latin.  After  him  almost  everybody  who  had  looked 
at  Sanskrit,  and  who  knew  Greek  and  Latin,  made 
the  same  remark  and  asked  the  same  question. 


*  M.  M/s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
^  Jdid.p,  176, 
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But  the  fire  only  smouldered  on ;  it  would  not 
l>Tim  up,  it  would  not  light,  it  would  not  warm.  At 
last,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  the  necessary  mateiials 
for  a  real  study  of  Sanskrit  became  accessible  to  the 
students  of  Europe.  The  voice  of  Frederick  Schlegel 
roused  the  attention  of  the  world  at  large  to  the 
startling  problem  that  had  been  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  the  intellectual  chivalry  of  the  world,  and 
at  last  the  glove  was  taken  up,  and  men  like  Bopp, 
and  Burnouf,  and  Pott,  and  Grimm,  did  not  rest 
till  some  answer  could  be  returned,  and  some  account 
rendered  of  Sanskrit,  that  strange  intruder,  and  great 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  classical  scholarship. 

The  work  which  then  began  was  incessant.  It 
was  not  enough  that  some  words  in  Greek  and  Latin 
should  be  traced  in  Sanskrit.  A  kind  of  silent  con- 
viction began  to  spread  that  there  must  be  in  San- 
skrit a  remedy  for  all  evils ;  people  could  not  rest 
till  every  word  in  Greek  and  Latin  had,  in  some 
disguise  or  other,  been  discovered  in  Sanskrit.  Nor 
were  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  enough  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  new  discoverers.  The  Teutonic 
languages  were  soon  annexed,  the  Celtic  languages 
yielded  to  some  gentle  pressure,  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages clamoured  for  incorporation,  the  sacred  idiom 
of  ancient  Persia,  the  Zend,  demanded  its  place  by 
the  side  of  Sanskrit,  the  Armenian  followed  in  its 
wake ;  and  when  even  the  Ossetic  from  the  valleys 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  Albanian  from  the 
ancient  hills  of  Epirus,  had  proved  their  birthright, 
the  whole  family,  the  Aryan  family  of  laiigM^^<^, 
seemed  complete,  and  an  lustorical  fact,  ttie  0Ti^a\a2L 
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unity  of  all  these  languages,  was  established  on  a 
basis  which  even  the  most  sceptical  could  not  touck 
or  shake.  Scholars  rushed  in  as  diggers  rush  into  a 
new  gold-field,  picking  up  whatever  is  within  reach^ 
and  trying  to  carry  off  more  than  they  could  carry,  so- 
that  they  might  be  the  foremost  in  the  race,  and  claim 
as  their  own  all  that  they  had  been  the  first  to  look 
at  or  to  touch.  There  was  a  rush,  and  now  and  then 
an  ugly  rush,  and  when  the  armfuls  of  nuggets  that 
were  thrown  down  before  the  world  in  articles,  pam- 
phlets, essays,  and  ponderous  volumes,  came  to  be^ 
more  carefully  sifted,  it  was  but  natural  that  not 
everything  that  glittered  should  turn  out  to  be  gold» 
Even  in  the  works  of  more  critical  scholars,  such  as 
Bopp,  Bumouf,  Pott,  and  Benfey — at  leaat  in  those 
which  were  published  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
discovery — many  things  may  now  be  ppinted  out 
which  no  assayer  would  venture  to  pass.  It  waa 
the  great  merit  of  Bopp  that  he  called  the  attention 
away  from  this  tempting  field  to  the  more  laborious 
work  of  grammatical  analysis,  though  even  in  his 
*  Comparative  Grammar,' in  that  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  grammatical  outlines  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  centraKsation  still  pre- 
dominates. All  languages  are,  if  possible,  to  submit 
to  the  same  laws ;  what  is  common  to  all  of  them 
is  welcome,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  is  treated  as 
anomalous,  or  explained  as  the  result  of  later  cor- 
ruption. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  Comparative  Phil- 
ology has  sometimes  been  characterised  as  syncre- 
tisticy  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  name  and  the 
censure  implied  in  it  are  3ust\fi.ed.    "Bwfc  ^  a  very 
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small  extent  onlj.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
tihskt  a  comparative  stadj  of  languages  should  at  first 
Ije  directed  to  what  is  common  to  all :  naj,  without 
liaving  first  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
general  features  of  the  whole  family,  it  would  have 
l>een  impossible  to  discover  and  fully  to  appreciate 
^what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  its  members. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  a  reaction  set  in.     One 
^scholar  firom  the  very  first,  and  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  Bopp's  first  essays  on  Comparative 
<7rammary  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  one  branch 
of  languages  only,  avaiUng  himself,  as  far  as  he  was 
dble,  of  the  new  light  which  a  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit had  thrown  on  the  secret  history  of  the  whole 
Aryan  family  of  speech,  but  concentrating  his  ener- 
gies  on  the  Teutonic:  I   mean,  of  course,   Jacob 
Grimm,  the  author  of  the  great  historical  grammar 
-of  the   German  language ;  a  work  which  will  live 
and  last  long  after  other  works  of  that  early  period 
shall  have  been  forgotten,  or  replaced,  at  least,  by 
better  books. 

After  a  time  Grimm's  example  was  followed  by 
others.  Zeuss,  in  his  *Grammatica  Celtica,'  es- 
tablished the  study  of  the  Celtic  languages  on  the 
broad  foundations  of  Comparative  Grammar.  Mik- 
losich  and  Schleicher  achieved  similar  results  by 
adopting  the  same  method  for  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  dialects.  Cuiijius,  by  devoting  himself  to 
an  elucidation  of  Greek,  opened  the  eyes  of  classical 
scholars  to  the  immense  advantages  of  this  new 
treatment  of  grammar  and  etymology  ;  while  Cors- 
sen,  in  his  more  recent  works  on  Latin,  has  struck  a 
mine  which  maj  well  tempt  the  curiosity  oi  e;N^.t^ 
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student  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  At  the 
present  moment  the  reaction  ia  complete  ;  and  there 
is  certainly  some  danger  lest  what  was  called  a, 
syncretistic  spirit  should  now  be  replaced  by  an  tro- 
lating  spirit  in  the  science  of  language. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  isolating, 
or  rather  discriminating,  tendency  has  produced 
ab*eady  the  most  valuable  results,  and  I  belieye  that 
it  is  chiefly  dne  to  the  works  of  Cnrtins  and  Corssen, 
if  Qreeb  and  Latin  scholars  have  been  ronsed  at 
last  from  their  apathy  and  been  made  aware  of  the 
absolnte  necessity  of  Comparative  Fhilolc^y,  as  a 
subject  to  be  taught,  not  only  in  every  uDiversity, 
hut  in  every  school.  I  believe  it  ia  due  to  their 
works  that  a  conviction  has  gradnally  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  best  scholars  at  Oxford  also,  that 
Comparative  Philolc^  could  no  longer  be  ignored 
as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  while  a  comparative  analysis  of 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
High-German,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic,  such 
as  we  find  it  in  Bopp's  '  Compaiutive  Grammar,* 
would  hardly  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  practical 
utility  even  in  a  school  of  philology,  it  was  recog- 
nised at  last  that,  not  only  for  sound  principles  of 
etymology,  not  only  for  a  rational  treatment  of 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  not  only  for  a  right 
understanding  of  classical  mythology,  but  even  for 
a  critical  restoration  of  the  very  texts  of  Homer  and 
Flautns,  a  knowledge  ofComparativePhilology,as  ap- 
plied to  Greek  and  Latin,  had  become  indispensable. 

My  chief  object,  therefore,  as  Professor  of  Com- 
parative  Philology  at  Oxford,  -will  ba  to  treat  the 
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claflsical  langnages  under  that  new  aspect  which 
they  hare  aaanined,  ae  viewed  by  the  microscope  of 
CtxrtitiB  and  Corssen  rather  than  b;  the  telescope 
of  B(^p,  Pott,  and  Benfey.  I  shall  try  not  only  to 
give  results,  bat  to  explain  what  is  &r  more  im- 
portant, the  method  by  which  these  resnlts  were 
obtained,  bo  &x  as  this  ie  possible  without,  for  the 
present  at  least,  presappoBing  among  my  hearers  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  certainly  forms 
the  only  sonnd  foundation  of  Comparative  Philology, 
and  it  will  always  remain  the  only  safe  guide 
throDgh  all  its  intricacies.  A  comparative  philo* 
k^ist  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  like  an 
astronomer  without  a  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
He  may  admire,  he  may  observe,  he  may  discover, 
but  he  will  never  feel  satisfied,  he  will  never  feel 
certain,  he  will  never  feel  quite  at  home. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that,  besides  those  who  attend 
my  pubhc  lectures,  there  will  be  at  leaat  a  few  to 
form  a  private  claas  for  the  study  of  the  elements 
of  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  diffictdt 
language,  and  it  requires  the  study  of  a  whole  life  to 
master  its  enormous  literature.  *  Its  grammar,  too, 
has  been  elaborated  with  such  incredible  minuteness 
by  native  grammarians,  that  I  am  not  surprised  if 
many  scholars  who  begin  the  study  of  Sanskrit  turn 
back  &om  it  in  dismay.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to 
leam  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion, and  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  grammatical 
organisation  of  that  language,  without  burdening 
one's  memory  with  aU  the  phonetic  rules  which 
generally  form  the  first  chapter  of  every  Sanskrit 
grammar,  or  witboat  devoting  years  of  atvidy  to  >Aia 
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nnTavelling  of  the  intiricacieB  of  the  greatest  of 
Indian,  if  uot  of  all,  gTammariana — F^ini.  There 
are  hat  few  among  oar  very  hest  comparatire  philo- 
logists who  are  able  to  anderstand  Pftnini,  Profeasor 
Benfey,  whose  powers  of  work  are  traly  astounding, 
stands  ahnost  alone  in  his  minate  knowledge  of  that 
greatest  of  all  grammarians.  Neither  Bopp,  nor  Pott, 
nor  Curtiaa,  nor  Coresen,  erer  attempted  to  master 
Pfi,7iini'B  wonderful  system.  But  a  study  of  San- 
skrit, as  taught  by  European  grammarians,  cannot 
he  recommended  too  strongly  to  all  students  of  lan- 
guage. A  good  sailor  may  for  a  time  steer  without 
a  compass,  hut  even  he  feels  safer  when  he  knows 
that  he  may  consult  it,  if  necessary ;  and  wheoever 
he  comes  near  the  rocks— and  there  are  many  in  the 
Aryan  sea — he  will  hardly  escape  shipwreck  without 
this  magnetic  needle.' 

'  It  will  be  asked,  no  doubt,  by  Greek  and  Latin 
scholars  who  have  never  as  yet  devoted  themselves 
seriously  to  a  study  of  Comparative  Philology,  what 
is  to  be  gained  after  all  the  trouble  of  learning  San- 
skrit, and  after  mastering  the  works  of  Bopp,  and 
Benfey,  and  CurtiusP  Would  a  man  be  a  better 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar  for  knowing  Sansknti* 
Would  he  write  better  Latin  and  Greek  verse? 
Would  he  be  better  able  to  read  and  compare  Greek 
and  Latin  MSB.,  and  to  prepare  a  critical  edition 
of  classical  authors  9  To  nil  these  questions  I  reply 
both  No  and  Yea. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  classical  philology  where 
the  advantages  derived  from  Comparative  Philology 
have  been  most  readily  admitted,  it  is  etymology. 
■  See  NoUa  A  and  B,  ^.  \^^,  \b\. 
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More  than  GUj  yeara  ago,  OtMed  MUUer  told  clas- 
Bical  scholars  that  that  province  at  least  mnet  be 
smrecdered.  And  yet  it  is  etran^  to  see  bow  long 
it  takes  before  old  erroneons  derivations  are  exploded 
and  finally  expelled  from  our  dictionaries ;  and  how, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  similarity  of  sound  and 
similarity  of  meaning  are  still  considered  the  chief 
criteria  of  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies.  I  do  not 
address  this  reproach  to  classical  scholars  only ;  it 
applies  equally  to  many  comparative  philologists 
-who,  for  the  sake  of  some  striking  similarity  of 
soond  and  meaning,  will  now  and  then  break  the 
phonetic  laws  which  they  themselves  have  helped  to 
estAblish. 

If  we  go  back  to  earlier  days,  we  find,  for  instance, 
that  Sanskrit  scholars  who  had  discovered  that  one  of 
the  names  of  the  god  of  love  in  Bengali  was  Dipuc,  i.e. 
the  inflamer,  derived  from  it  by  inver^sion  the  name 
of  tiie  god  of  love  in  Latin,  Owpid.  Sir  William  Jones 
identified  Jamia  with  the  Sanskrit  Ganesa,  i,e.  lord 
of  hosts,'  and  even  later  scholars  allowed  themselves 
to  be  t#mpted  to  see  the  Indian  prototype  of  Qany- 
■medet  in  the  Kanva-medhatithi  or  Kanva-mesha 
of  the  Teda.* 

After  the  phonetic  laws  of  each  language  had 
been  more  caretnlly  elaborated,  it  was  but  too  fre- 
quently forgotten  that  words  have  a  history  as  well 
as  a  growth,  and  that  the  history  of  a  word  must 
be  explored  first,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  un- 
ravel its  growth.  Thus  it  was  extremely  terapfcinjf 
to  derive  paradise   &om    the    Sanskrit   paradeta. 
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The  compound  pB,ra-desa  was  supposed  to  mean 
the  higbest  or  a  distant  coontiy,  and  all  the  rest 
seemed  so  evident  as  to  reqaire  no  further  elocida- 
tiott.  Faradesa,  however,  does  not  mean  the  highest 
or  a  distant  country  in  Sanskrit,  but  is  always  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  foreign  country,  an  enemy's  country. 
Further,  as  early  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  lA), 
the  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  an  pardU,  and  how 
it  could  have  got  there  straight  from  Sanskrit  re- 
quires at  all  events  some  historical  explanation.  In 
Hebrew  the  word  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
Persian,  but  tbe  Sanskrit  word  paradesa,  if  it  ex- 
isted  at  all  in  Persian,  would  have  been  paradaetny 
the  8  being  a  guttural,  not  a  dental  sibilant.  Such 
a  compound,  however,  does  not  exist  in  Persian,  and 
therefore  the  Sanskrit  word  paradesa  could  not 
have  reached  Hebrew  via  Persia, 

It  is  true,  nevertlieless,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
word  pardSs  is  borrowed  from  Persian,  viz,  from  the 
Zend  pairidaeza,  which  means  circumvallatio,  a  piece 
of  ground  enclosed  by  high  walls,  afterwards  a  park, 
a  garden.'  The  root  in  Sanskrit  is  BIH  or  DHIH 
(for  Sanskrit  h  is  Zend  s),  and  means  originally  to 
knead,  to  squeeze  together,  to  shape.  Prom  it  we 
have  the  Sanskrit  dehi,  a  wall,  while  in  Greek  the 
same  root,  according  to  the  strictest  phonetic  rules, 
yielded  toI^os,  wall.  In  Latin  our  root  is  regularly 
changed  into  fig,  and  gives  us  figidus,  a  potter,/jf- 
ura,  form  or  abape,  and  fingers.  In  Gothic  it  could 
only  appear  as  deig-nn,  to  knead,  to  form  anything 
out  of  soft  substances ;  hence  daig-s,  the  English 
dough,  German  Deich. 

'  hee  Bang,  in  Ewald'a  JiJtUclW  JoIn'bucUr,\<i\.'K.  p.  168, 
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Bat  the  Greek  wap^siffot  did  not  come  &om 
Hebrew,  becanse  here  again  there  is  no  historical 
bridge  between  the  two  langnages.  In  Greek  we 
trace  the  word  to  Xenophon,  who  brought  it  back 
from  his  repeated  joumejs  in  Persia,  and  who  uses 
it  in  the  sense  of  pleaanre  gronnd,  or  deer  park.' 

Lastly,  we  find  the  same  word  used  in  the  LXX, 
as  the  name  given  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  word 
Iiaring  been  borrowed  either  a  third  time  from  Persia, 
or  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  indirectly  from  the 
works  of  Xenophon. 

This  ia  the  real  history  of  the  word.  It  is  an 
Arya.n  word,  bat  it  does  not  exist  in  Sanakrit.  It 
was  first  formed  in  Zend,  transferred  from  thence  as 
a  foreign  word  into  Hebrew,  and  again  into  Greek. 
Its  modem  Persian  form  isfirdaus. 

All  this  is  matter  of  history  rather  than  philology. 
Tet  we  read  in  one  of  the  best  classical  dictionaries : 
'  The  root  of  vapaZeiaos  appears  to  be  Semitic,  Afab. 
firdaua,  Hebr.  pardea:  borrowed  also  in  Sanakrit 
parad^sa.'  *     Nearly  every  word  is  wrong. 

From  the  same  root  DIH  springs  the  Sanskrit 
word  deha,  body;  body,  like  figure, being  conceived 
as  that  which  is  fijrmed  or  shaped.  Bopp  identified 
this  deha  with  Gothic  leik,  body,  particularly  dead 
body,  the  modem  Gennan  Leiche  and  Leichnam,  the 
English  lich  in  lich-gate.  In  this  case  the  master 
of  Comparative  Philology  disregarded  the  phonetic 

'  Anab.  i.  3,  7:  'Evravfti  K6p^  PaaiXtia  fir  iral  wapaStiaai  fi^Yit, 
iryfitn  6)|p(<iv  -rKtifnii,  ft  imiKos  iHipiit*  (t'i  Tnrsu,  hirt  yu/trdaai 
fftikurra  iairrir  rt  Hat  td^  Iriraiii.  Aii  itianu  SI  rou  napaBticou  ^>T  6 
Ha/orBpof  voro/iJr  K^  t.  \.     Hell.  iv.  1,  15  :  'Ej' rtpiiifrytUyoit  Trafiiii4l^ois 

■  Bee  Tndiaii  AiUigiar^,  ISH,  p.  3S2. 
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laws  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  establish.  The 
transition  of  d  into  Z  is  no  doubt  common  enough  as 
between  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but  it  has  never 
been  established  as  jet  on  good  evidence  as  taking 
place  between  Sanskrit  and  Gothic.  Besides,  the 
Sanskrit  h  ought  in  Gothic  to  appear  as  g,  as  we  have 
it  in  deig-Sy  dough,  and  not  as  a  tenuis. 

Another  Sanskrit  word  for  body  is  kalevara, 
and  this  proved  again  a  stumbling-block  to  Bopp, 
who  compares  it  with  the  Latin  cadaver.  Here  one 
might  plead  that  I  and  d  are  frequently  interchanged 
in  Sanskiit  and  Latin  words,  but,  as  &r  as  our 
evidence  goes  at  present,  we  have  no  donbt  many 
cases  where  an  original  Sanskrit  d  is  represented  in 
Latin  by  i,  but  no  really  trustworthy  instance  in 
which  an  original  Sanskrit  {  appears  in  Latin  as  d. 
Besides,  the  Sanskrit  diphthong  e  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
in  Latin  be  represented  by  long  d. 

Jf  such  things  could  happen  to  Bopp,  we  must  not 
be  too  severe  on  similar  breaches  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted by  classical  scholars.  What  classical  scholars 
seem  to  find  most  difficult  to  learn  is  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  certainty  in  etymologies,  even  in 
those  proposed  by  our  best  comparative  scholars,  and 
that  not  everything  that  is  mentioned  by  Bopp,  or 
Pott,  or  Benfey  as  possible,  as  plausible,  as  probable, 
and  even  as  more  than  probable,  ought  therefore  to 
be  set  down,  for  instance,  in  a  grammar  or  dictionary, 
as  simply  a  matter  of  fact.  With  certain  qualifica- 
tions, an  etymology  may  have  a  scientific  value; 
without  those  qualifications,  it  may  become  not  only^ 
unscientific,  but  mischievous.  Again,  nothing  seemis^ 
a,  more  difiicult  lesson  fot  an  etymologist  to  leanm 
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than  to  say,  I  do  not  know.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  notting- 
shows,  for  instance,  the  truly  schokriike  mind  of 
IWeBBor  Curtius  better  than  the  very  fact  for  which 
he  has  been  so  often  blauied,  viz.  Mb  paaeing  over  in 
silence  the  words  about  which  he  has  nothing  cer- 
tain to  say. 

Let  us  take  an  instance.  If  we  open  our  best 
Greek  dictionaries,  we  find  that  the  Greek  aiiy^, 
Jigit^  Aplendour,  is  compared  with  the  Germau  word 
fijr  eye,  Auge.  No  doubt  every  letter  in  the  two 
words  is  the  some,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  could  easily  be  sapposed  to  have  been  apecial- 
ised  or  localised  in  Germau.  Sophocles  (Aj.  70) 
speaks  of  the  onfiaTetv  avyai,  the  lights  of  the  eyes, 
and  Euripides  (Andr.  1180)  uses  avyai  by  itself  for 
eyes,  like  the  Latin  Itumina.  The  verb  aiyd^a>,  too, 
is  used  in  Greek  in  the  sense  of  seeing  or  viewing. 
Wby,  then,  it  was  asked,  should  awyij  not  be  referred 
to  the  same  source  as  the  German  Atige,  and  why 
should  not  both  be  traced  back  to  the  same  root  that 
yielded  the  Latin  oc-iibu  ?  As  long  as  we  trust  to 
our  ears,  or  to  what  is  complacently  called  commoa 
sense,  it  would  seem  mere  fastidiousness  to  reject  so 
evident  an  etymology.  But  as  soon  as  we  know  the 
real  chemistry  of  vowels  and  consonants,  we  shrink 
instinctively  from  such  combinations.  If  a  German 
word  has  the  same  sound  as  a  Greek  word,  the  two 
words  cannot  be  the  same,  unless  we  ignore  that  in- 
dependent process  of  phonetic  growth  which  made 
Greek  Greek,  and  German  German.  Wheuever  we 
find  in  Greek  a  media,  a  g,  we  eipect  in  Gothic  the 
correspondii^  tennis.  Thus  the  root  gan,  ■wMcV  "we 
Aare  in  Greek  riypwrxa,  ia  in  Gothic  hafwn.     Tor 
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Greek  701W,  Lat.  gervn,  ia  in  Grothic  kniu.  If,  there- 
fore, avy^  existed  in  GotUc  it  would  be  auko,  and 
not  oMgo.  Secondly,  the  diphthong  au  in  a^igo  would 
be  different  from  the  Gireek  diphthong.  Grimm 
snpposed  that  the  Gothic  augo  came  irom  the  same 
etymon  which  yields  the  Latin  oc-^lua,  the  Sanskrit 
ak-sh-i,  eye,  the  Greek  Saae  for  6Ki-e,  Rnd  likewise 
the  Greek  stem  on-  in  Sir-tov-a,  S/i/ia,  and  o^-B-dKfto». 
It  is  true  that  the  short  radical  rowel  a  in  Sanskrit, 
a  in  Greek,  «  in  Latin,  sinks  down  to  m  in  Gothic, 
and  it  is  equally  true,  as  Grimm  has  shown,  that, 
according  to  a  phonetic  law  peculiar  to  Gothic,  u 
before  h  and  r  is  changed  to  aii.  Grimm  therefore 
takes  the  Gothic  augd  for  *avh6y  and  this  for  *«W, 
which,  as  he  shows,  would  be  a  proper  representative 
in  Gothic  of  the  Sanskrit  ak-an,  or  aksh-an. 

But  here  Grimm  seem  s  wrong.  If  the  au  of  avtg6 
were  this  peculiar  Gothic  au,  which  represents  an 
original  short  a,  changed  to  u,  and  then  raised  to  a 
diphthong  by  the  insertion  of  a  short  a,  then  that 
diphthong  woold  be  restricted  to  Gothic ;  and  the 
other  Teutonic  dialects  would  have  their  own  repre- 
sentatives for  an  original  short  a.  But  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  we  find  edge,  in  Old  High  German  mtgd,  both 
pointing  to  a  labial  diphthong,  i.e.  to  a  radical  u 
raised  to  aw.' 

Professor  Ebel,*  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
proposed  a  different  explanation.  He  supposed  that 
the  k  of  the  root  ah  was  softened  to  hv,  and  that  aug6 
represents  an  original  agvd  or  akvd,  the  v  of  Twd 
being  inserted  before  the  h  and  changed  to  u.  As 
'  OisMiDBiiii,  Knlin's  ZertwJiri/t.voV^x.^i.l^. 
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an  analc^oB  case  he  qnoted  the  Sanskrit  enclitic 
particle  ia,  Latin  gtte,  Giothie  *hva,  which  *hva 
appears  always  under  the  form  of  uh.  Leo  Meyer 
takes  the  same  view,  and  qaotes,  as  an  analo^n, 
hcoAida  as  possibly  identical  with  caput,  originally 
*kapvat. 

These  cases,  however,  are  not  quite  anali^ons. 
The  enclitic  particle  fta,  in  Gothic  *hva,  had  to  lose 
its  final  vowel.  It  thns  became  unpronounceable, 
and  tiie  short  vowel  u  was  added  simply  to  facilitate 
its  pronunciation.'  There  was  no  such  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  *ah  or  *uh  in  GJothic,  still  less  the  de- 
rivative form  *ahv6,  if  such  a  form  had  ever  existed. 

Another  explanation  was  therefore  attempted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Lottner.*  He  supposed  that  the  root  ah 
existed  also  with  a  nasal  as  ank,  and  that  ank6  could 
be  changed  to  aukd,  and  auk6  to  aug6.  Li  reply  to 
this  we  must  remark  that  in  the  Teutonic  dUlects 
the  root  ok  never  appears  as  ani,  and  that  the  trans- 
ition of  an  into  an,  though  possible  under  certain 
fionditions,  is  not  a  phonetic  process  of  fi^quent 
occurrence. 

Besides,  in  all  these  derivations  there  is  a  diffi- 
cnlty,  though  not  a  serious  one,  viz,  that  an  original 
tennis,  the  k,  is  supposed  irregularly  to  have  been 
changed  into  g,  instead  of  what  it  onght  to  be,  an  h. 
Although  this  is  not  altogether  anomalous,*  yet  it 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Professor  Curtius, 
therefore,  though  he  admits  a  possible  connection 
between  Gothic  aug6  and  the  root  ak,  speaks  cau- 

'  tjclileicber,  Gympendium,  J  112, 
■  Lottner,  Kuhn'a  ZritieAri/t,  vol.  ix,  p.  319. 
'  Leo  Mejer,  J>U  S^akueh^  Spraehe,  \  81. 
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tionslj  on  the  subject.'  He  speaks  of  attgii  as  more^ 
cllstantl;  connected  with  that  root,  bat  he  simplj 
refers  to  the  attempts  of  Ebel,  Grassmann,  and 
Lottner  to  explain  the  diphthong  au,  withoat  himself 
expressing  any  decided  opinion.  Nor  does  he  com- 
mit himself  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  avy^, 
tfaongb,  of  conrse,  he  never  thinks  of  connecting  the 
two  words,  Gothic  wugS  and  Greek  avyi^,  ae  coming 
from  the  same  root. 

The  etymology  of  the  Greek  avy^,  in  the  sense  of 
light  or  splendour,  is,  in  &ct,  unknown,  unless  we 
connect  it  with  the  Sanskrit  o^as,  which,  however, 
means  vigour  rather  than  splendour.  The  etymology 
of  oculus,  on  the  contrary,  is  clear ;  it  comes  from  a 
root  ak,  to  be  sharp,  to  point,  to  fix,  and  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Sauski-it  word  for  eye,  akshi,. 
■  and  with  the  Greek  Svirt.  The  etymology  of  the 
German  wordAuge  is,  as  yet,  unknown.  All  we  may 
safely  assert  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  favourable 
appearances,  it  cannot  for  the  present  be  traced 
back  to  the  same  source  as  either  the  Greek  avy^  or 
the  Latin  ocuhts. 

If  we  simply  transliterated  the  Gothic  augS  into 
Sanskrit,  we  should  expect  some  word  like  ohan, 
nom.  ohfl,.  The  question  is,  may  we  take  the  liberty, 
which  many  of  the  most  eminent  comparative  philo- 
logists allow  themselves,  of  deriving  Gothic,  Greek, 
and  Latin  words  from  roots  which  occar  in  Sanskrit 
only,  but  which  have  left  no  trace  of  their  former 
presence  in  any  other  language  i>  K  so,  then  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  an  etymology  for 
the  Gothic  augo.  There  is  in  Sanskrit  a  root  fih, 
■  Cortiol,  Grvnisiige,  pp.  99,  46T. 
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-which  means  to  watch,  to  spy,  to  look.  It  occnrs 
frequently  in  the  Veda,  and  from  it  we  have  likewise 
a  sabstantire,  oha-s,  look  or  appearance.  If  in 
Sanskrit  itself  this  root  hod  yielded  a  name  for  eye, 
snch  as  oban,  the  instrument  of  looking,  I  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  identify  this  Sanskrit 
word  ohan  with  the  Gothic  augS.  No  objection 
could  be  raised  on  phonetic  grounds.  Phonetically 
the  two  words  would  be  one  and  the  same.  But  as 
in  Sanskrit  such  a  derivation  has  not  been  found, 
and  as  in  Crothic  the  root  uh  never  occurs,  such  an 
etymology  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  words  of  unknown  origin  is  very  considerable  as 
yet  in  Sanskrit,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  every  one 
of  the  Aryan  langoages  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  ac- 
knowledge this  fact,  than  to  sanction  the  smallest 
violation  of  any  of  those  phonetic  laws,  which  some 
Iiave  called  the  straight  jacket,  but  which  are  in 
reality,  the  leading  strings  of  all  true  etymology. 

If  we  now  turn  to  grammar,  properly  so  called, 
and  ask  what  Comparative  Philology  has  done  for 
it,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  gram- 
matical knowledge.  Grammar  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  art,  and  as  tanght  at  present  in  most 
schools,  it  is  nothing  but  an  art.  We  learn  to  play 
on  a  foreign  language  as  we  learn  to  play  on  a 
musical  instrument,  and  we  may  arrive  at  the  highest 
perfection  in  performing  on  any  instrument,  without 
having  a  notion  of  thorough  bass  or  the  laws  of  har- 
mony. For  practical  purposes  this  purely  empirical 
knowledge  is  all  that  is  required.  But  though  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  in  our  elementary 
schools  to  replace  an  empirical  by  a  scientific  know- 
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ledge  of  grammar,  that  empirical  knowledge  of  gram« 
mar  ought  in  time  to  be  raised  to  a  real,  rational, 
and  satisfying  knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
facts,  but  of  reasons ;  a  knowledge  that  teaches  ns 
not  only  what  grammar  is,  but  how  it  came  to 
be  what  it  is.  To  know  grammar  is  very  well,  but  to 
speak  all  one's  life  of  gerunds  and  supines  and  infini- 
tives, without  having  an  idea  what  these  formations 
really  are,  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  quite  worthy 
of  a  scholar. 

We  laugh  at  people  who  still  believe  in  ghosts 
and  witches,  but  a  belief  in  infinitives  and  supines 
is  not  only  tolerated,  but  inculcated  in  our  best 
schools  and  universities.  Now,  what  do  we  really 
mean  if  we  speak  of  an  infinitive?  It  is  a  time- 
honoured  name,  no  doubt,  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages ;  it  has  its  distant  roots  in  Borne, 
Alexandria,  and  Athens — but  has  it  any  real  kernel  ? 
Has  it  any  more  body  or  substance  than  such  names 
as  Satyrs  and  Lamias  9 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  name  before  we 
look  at  the  mischief  which  it,  like  many  other 
names,  has  caused  by  making  people  believe  that 
whenever  there  is  a  name,  there  must  be  something 
behind  it.  The  name  was  invented  by  Greek  philo- 
sophers who,  in  their  first  attempts  at  classifying  and 
giving  names  to  the  various  forms  of  language,  did 
not  know  whether  to  class  such  forms  as  ypd^sivj 
<ypdyjtsiv,  ypoAJraiy  y&ypa<f>ivaiy  ypd<f>6a0ai^  ypdyjrso'davy 
yiypa<f>0cuj  ypdyfraaOai^  ypcul>0fjv(u^  ypcL<f>6^cr6a0aiy  as 
nouns  or  as  verbs.  They  had  established  for  their 
own  satisfiu^tion  the  broad  distinction  between  nouns 
(ovofuiTa)   and  verbs   (priiuna) ;    they  had  assigned 
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to  each  a  definition,  but  after  havii^  done  so,  they 
fonnd  tha.t  forms  like  ypaiftuv  would  not  fit  their 
■definition  either  of  noun  or  verb.'  What  could 
thej  do  9  Some  (the  Stoics)  represented  the  formB 
in  tar,  etc.  as  a  Bubdivision  of  the  verb,  and  introduced 
for  them  the  name  ptj/ui  airapifufniTov  or  fevucwrarov. 
Others  rec<^;nised  them  as  a  separate  part  of  speech, 
xaosing  their  number  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten. 
Others  again  classed  them  nnder  the  adverb  {iirtppi}/ia) 
as  one  of  the  eight  recognised  parts  of  speech.  The 
Stoics,  taking  their  stand  on  Aristotle's  definition  of 
p^/*a,  could  not  but  regard  the  infinitive  as  pijiui, 
because  it  implied  time,  past,  present,  or  future, 
which  was  with  them  recognised  as  the  specific 
characteristic  of  the  verb  (Zeitwort).  But  they 
went  further,  and  called  forms  such  as  ypdi^iv,  etc. 
piif^h  in  ^^  highest  or  most  general  sense,  distin- 
guishing other  verbal  forms,  such  as  fpa^u,  etc.  by 
tiie  names  of  KaTTjyopfjfia  or  av/i^ana.  Afterwards,  in 
the  progress  of  grammatical  science,  the  definition 
of  ^ua  became  more  explicit  and  complete.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  verb,  besides  its  predica- 
tive meaning  (S/t4>affis),  is  able  to  express'  several 
additional  meanings  (trapatmXovS^fuiTa  or  irapsfi^a- 
<reii),  viz.,  not  only  time,  as  already  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle,  but  also  person  and  number.  The  two 
latter  meanings,  however,  being  absent  in  ypdipuv, 
this  wa^s  now  called  p^fia  dwapifuparov  (without  by- 
meanings),  or  feviKii>7arav,  and,  for  practical  pnr- 

'  Chceroboscna,  B.A.,  p.  1274,  29 :  Tib  ina^fiifvra  i/ifi^ixXtrat  tl 
ifa  tlvi  ^iiara  4  atixL     Schoemann,  '  Bedetleile,'  p.  49. 

'  ApoUonins,   De  Constr,  i.  c.  S.  p.  32  ;  Auv^ti  atrl  t^  ^tj/w  «ICt( 
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poses,  this  pijfui  awapifitfiaTop  soon  became  tihe  proto- 
type of  cODJngation. 

So  far  there  was  only  confaaiou,  arifiing  from  a 
want  of  precision  in  classifying  the  different  forms 
of  the  verb.  Bnt  when  the  Greek  terminology  was 
transplanted  to  Borne,  real  mischief  began.  Instead 
of  fitjfui  yeviKmrarov,  we  now  find  the  erroneons,  or 
at  all  events  inaccurate,  translation,  modus  infinitutr 
and  itifinitivus  by  itself.  What  was  originally  meant 
as  an  adjective  belonging  to  pfiiut,  became  a  substan- 
tive, '  the  infinitive,'  and  though  the  question  arose 
again  and  again  what  this  infinitive  really  was, 
whether  a  noun,  or  a  verb,  or  an  adverb ;  whether 
a  mood  or  not  a  mood ;  the  real  existence  of  such 
a  thing  as  an  infinitive  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
One  can  hardly  trust  one's  eyes  in  reading  the  extra- 
ordinary discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  in 
grammatical  works  of  successive  centuries  up  to  the 
nineteenth.  Suf&ce  it  to  say  that  Gottfried  Hermann, 
the  great  reformer  of  classical  grammars,  treated  the 
infinitive  again  as  an  adverb,  and  therefore,  as  a  part 
of  speech,  belonging  to  the  particles.  We  ourselves 
were  brought  ap  to  believe  in  infinitives ;  and  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  grammatical  entity  would 
have  been  considered  in  our  younger  days  a  most 
dangerous  heresy. 

And  yet,  how  much  confused  thought,  and  how 
much  controversy  might  have  been  avoided,  if  this 
grammatical  term  of  infinitive  had  never  been  in- 
vented.' The  fact  is  that  what  we  call  infinitives 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  cases  of  verbal  nouns, 

■     '  Note  C,  p,  167. 
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and  not  till  they  are  treated  aa  wliat  the;  are,  shall 
we  ever  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  the  his- 
torical development  of  these  grammatical  monsters. 

Take  the  old  Homeric  infinitive  in  fievtu,  and  you 
find  its  explanation  in  the  Sanskrit  termination  mane, 
i.e.  manai,  the  dative  of  the  suffix  man  (not,  as 
others  snppose,  the  locative  of  a  suffix  mana),  by 
which  a  lai^  number  of  nonns  are  formed  in  San- 
skrit. From  gn&y  to  know,  we  have  (g)naman, 
Latin  (g)nomen,  that  by  which  a  thing  is  known, 
its  name;  from  gan  to  be  born,  gan-man,  hirth. 
In  Greek  this  suffix  man  is  chiefly  used  for  forming 
mascnline  nonns,  sacb  as  yvm-fuop,  fvn>-fLovos,  literally 
a  knower ;  tXij-^ww,  a  sufferer ;  or  as  fi/qv  in  wot-fi^v 
a,  shepherd,  literally  a  feeder.  In  Latin,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  occnrs  frequently  at  the  end  of  abstract 
nonns  in  the  neuter  gender,  such  as  teg-meOy  the 
covering,  or  tegu-men  or  iegi-men ;  solor-men,  consols^ 
tion.;  roca-mew,  an  appellation  ;  ceria-men,  a  contest; 
and  many  more,  particularly  in  ancient  Latin ;  while 
in  classical  Latin  the  fuller  suffix  memium  predomi- 
nates. If,  then,  we  read  in  Homer,  $eivav  hev^s  Sw/io 
tpuKafftrifievai,  we  may  call  ^vKaacrifiSvai  an  infinitive, 
if  we  like,  and  translate  *  be  made  dogs  to  protect 
the  house ; '  but  the  form  which  we  have  before  us 
is  simply  a  dative  of  an  old  abstract  noun  in  (lsv,  and 
the  original  meaning  was  '  for  the  protection  of  the 
house,'  or  '  for  protecting  the  house ; '  as  if  we  said 
in  Latin,  tuiamini  domum. 

The  infinitives  in  fisv  may  be  corruptions  of  those 
in  fitvat,  unless  we  take  fitv  as  an  archaic  accusative 
which,  though  without  analogy  in  Greek,  would  cor- 
respond to  Latin  accusatives  like  tegmen,  and  express 


^ 


^ 
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the  general  object  of  certain  acts  or  movements.  In 
Sanskrit,  at  least  in  the  Yeda,  infinitives  in  mane 
occur,  such  as  d£-mane,  to  give,  Greek  So-^fisvai^ 
vid-mane,  to  know,  Greek /tS-ftsm*.* 

The  question  next  arises, — if  this  is  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  infinitives  in  fiepaty  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  infinitives  in  svat?  We  find  in  Homer, 
not  only  tfiepaty  to  go ;  but  also  Uvat ;  not  only  S/jr- 
fi£vaiy  to  be,  but  also  shcUj  i.e.  Sa-spai,  Bopp  simply 
says  that  the  m  is  lost,  but  he  brings  no  evidence 
that  in  Greek  an  m  can  thus  be  lost  without  any 
provocation.  The  real  explanation,  here  as  else- 
where, is  supplied  by  the  Beieinander  (the  collateral 
growth),  not  by  the  Nacheinander  (the  successive 
growth)  of  language.  Besides  the  sufi&x  mauj  the 
Aryan  languages  possessed  two  other  suffixes,  van 
and  aw,  which  were  added  to  verbal  bases  just  like 
man.  By  the  side  of  daman,  the  act  of  giving,  we 
find  in  the  Veda  dfi--van,  the  act  of  giving,  and  a 
dative  da- vane,  with  the  accent  on  the  suffix, 
meaning  for  the  giving,  i.e.  to  give.  Now,  in  Greek 
this  V  would  necessarily  disappear,  though  its  former 
presence  might  be  indicated  by  the  diga/mma  aoli- 
cum.  Thus,  instead  of  Sanskrit  davdne,  we  should 
have  in  Greek  Bofdvaty  Sohai,  and  contracted  Bovvaiy 
the  regular  form  of  the  infinitive  of  the  aorist,  a 
form  in  which  the  diphthong  ov  would  remain  in- 
explicable, except  for  the  former  presence  of  the 
lost  syllable  J^s.  In  the  same  manner  slvai  stands 
for  iaJ^spaiy  ia-ivaiy  ievai,y  slvau  Hence  Uvai  stands 
for  ifivaty  and  even  the  accent  remains  on  the  suffix 
van,  just  as  it  did  in  Sanskrit. 

'  Benfey,  Orient  nnd  Occident,  voL  i.  p.  606  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  137. 
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Afl  the  infinitives  in  fuptu  were  traced  back  to  tbe 
BXt&x  man,  and  those  in  ftvcu  to  a  suffix  van,  the  regn- 
lar  iafinitiveB  in  ivai  after  consonants,  and  vat  after 
Towelfi,  mnst  be  referred  to  the  suffix  an,  dat.  a?M. 
Here,  too,  we  find  analogous  forms  in  the  Veda.  From 
dhurv,  to  hart,  we  have  dhi(rv-a»e,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  hurting,  in  order  to  hart ;  in  Bv.  IX.  61 ,  30, 
-we  find,  vibhv-&ue,  Bv.  YI,  61,  13,  in  order  to  con- 
quer, and  hy  the  same  suffix  the  Greeks  formed  their 
infinitives  of  the  perfect,  XeXoiv-ivat,  and  the  infini- 
tives of  the  verbs  in  fu,  ri0i-vat,  Si£6-vai,  t<rrd-vai,  etc. 
In  order  to  explain,  after  these  antecedents,  the 
origin  of  the  infinitive  in  eiv,  as  Tvjrrtui,  we  must 
admit  either  the  shortening  of  vat  to  vi,  which  is 
difficult ;  or  the  existence  of  a  locative  in  t  b;  the 
aide  of  a  dative  in  at.  That  the  locative  can  take 
the  place  of  the  dative  we  see  clearlj  in  the  San- 
skrit forms  of  the  oorist,  parsh^ni,  to  cross,  ne- 
8h4ni,  to  lead,  which,  as  far  as  their  form,  not 
their  origin,  is  concerned,  would  weU  match  Greek 
forms  like  Xvauv  in  the  fdture.  In  either  case, 
Tvirre-vt  in  Greek  would  have  become  rvirreiv,  just 
a&  TVTrre-a-i  became  rvwreia.  In  the  Doric  dialect 
this  throwing  back  of  the  final  i  is  omitted  in  the 
second  person  singnlar,  where  the  Dorians  may  say 
a/i^kyes  for  afii}jfsn  ;  and  in  the  same  Doric  dialect 
the  infinitive,  too,  occiirs  in  ei>,  instead  of  uv  ;  e,g. 
ati&tv  instead  of  dfiSni'.  (Battman,  Gr.  Gr.  §  103, 
10.  11.) 

In  this  manner  the  growth  of  grammatical  forms 
can  be  made  as  clear  as  the  sequence  of  any  his- 
torical events  in  the  histoty  of  the  world,  liKj  \ 
should  eay,  far  clearer,  far  more  inteUigible  *,  tta&.\ 
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should  tliink  that  even  the  first  learning  of  these 
grammatical  forma  might  be  somewhat  seasoned  and 
rendered  more  reallj  instructiTe  by  allowing  the 
pupil,  from  time  to  time,  a  glimpse  into  the  past 
history  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoages.  In 
English  what  we  call  the  infinitive  is  clearly  a 
dative ;  to  speak  shows  by  its  very  preposition  what 
it  was  intended  for.  How  easy,  then,  to  explain 
to  a  beginner  that  if  he  translates  'able  to  speak' 
by  Uapos  elirtZv,  the  Greek  infinitive  is  really  the 
same  as  the  English,  and  that  elirtiv  stands  for 
eiirei'i,  and  this  for  etirtvat,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  Swei,  the 
dative  of  hros,  and  therefore  originally  hrea-t. 

And  remark,  these  very  datives  or  locatives  of 
nouns  formed  by  the  suffix  oi  in  Greek,  a»  in  San- 
skrit, es  in  Latin,  though  they  yield  no  infinitives  in 
Greek,  yield  the  most  common  form  of  the  infinitive 
in  Latin,  and  may  be  traced  also  in  Sanskrit.  As 
from  genui  we  form  a  dative  generi,  and  a  locative 
genere,  which  stands  for  genese,  so  &om  gigno  an 
abstract  noun  would  be  formed,  gignve,  and  from  it 
a  dative,  gigneri,  and  a  locative,  gignere.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  intermediate  form  gi<jnvs  existed  in  the 
spoken  Latin,  I  only  maintain  that  such  a  form 
would  be  analogous  to  gen-us,  op-us,  fced-us,  and 
that  in  Sanskrit  the  process  is  exactly  the  same.  We 
form  in  Sanskrit  a  substantive  A-akshas,  sight, 
/:iik3hns,  eye ;  and  we  find  the  dative  of  ftakshas,  i.e. 
^akshase,  used  as  what  we  should  call  an  infinitive, 
meaning  '  in  order  to  see.'  But  we  also  find  another 
so-called  infinitive,  glv&^sef  in  order  to  live,  although 
iJiere  is  no  noun,   jivas,  Me-,  we   &nd  ayase,  to 
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go,  althoogh  there  is  no  noau  ayas,  going.  Thia 
Sanskrit  4ya8e  explains  the  Latin  i~re,  as  'i-Tane 
explained  the  Greek  Uvai.  The  intention  of  the 
old  framers  of  lango^e  is  throQghont  the  same. 
They  differ  only  in  the  means  whioh  they  use,  one 
mi^t  almost  say,  at  random;  and  the  differences 
betrreen  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  often  due 
to  ihe  simple  &ct  that  ont  of  many  possible  forms 
that  might  be  osed  and  had  been  used  before  the 
Aryan  langnages  became  traditional,  settled  and 
national,  one  family  or  clan  or  nation  fancied  one, 
another  another.  While  this  one  became  fixed  and 
classical,  all  others  became  useless,  remained  per< 
hapa  here  and  there  in  proverbial  sayings  or  in 
sacred  songs,  but  were  given  up  at  last  completely, 
as  strange,  obsolete,  and  nnintelligible. 

And  even  then,  after  a  grammatical  form  has 
become  obsolete  and  unintelligible,  it  by  no  means 
loses  its  power  of  farther  development.  Though 
the  Greeks  did  not  themselves,  we  still  imagine  that 
we  feel  the  infinitive  as  the  case  of  an  abstract  noon 
in  many  constructions.  Thus  x'^^^^f^op  tlpgiv,  difficult 
to  find,  was  originally,  difficult  in  the  finding,  or, 
difficult  for  the  act  of  finding ;  Seivos  X^ecv,  meant 
literally,  powerful  in  speaking;  dpjfOfMi  Xiynv,  I 
begin  to  speak,  i.e.  I  direct  myaelf  to  the  act  of 
speaking  ;  KiKsai  fit  nvdrjaacrBai,  you  bid  me  to  speak, 
i.e.  you  order  me  towards  the  act  of  speaking ; 
^ffoG/tai  BuXiyx"^  ^''  ^  ^^  afraid  of  refuting  yon, 
i.e.  I  fear  in  the  act,  or,  I  shrink  when  brought 
towards  the  a«t,  of  refuting  you ;  irov  ipyov  Xir/itv, 
your  bosinees  is  in  or  towards  speaking,  yon  hane  if> 
speak;  woff^iy dStui xt^Mwov,  tliore  is  Bomethln^  d^&- 
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cult  in  pleasing  eTCTybody,  or,  in  our  endearoar  after 
pleasing  everybody.  In  all  these  cases  the  so-oalled 
infinitive  can,  with  an  effort,  still  be  felt  as  a  noon 
in  an  oblique  ca^e.  But  in  course  of  time  egres- 
sions such  as  j(aKeiTov  oBeiv,  it  is  difficult  to  please, 
d^aGov  \iytiti,  it  is  good  to  speak,  left  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  the  impression  that  aStlp  and  X^w 
were  subjects  in  the  nominatiTe,  the  pleasing  is  dif> 
ficult,  the  speaking  is  good;  and  by  adding  the 
article,  these  oblique  cases  of  verbal  notms  actually 
became  nominatives— to  aZtlv,  the  act  of  pleasing,  to 
yjysiv,  the  act  of  speaJdng — capable  of  being  used  in 
every  case,  eg.  tirtSufila  ToO  -TTieiv,  desiderium  bibendi. 
This  regeneration,  this  process  of  creating  new  words 
out  of  decaying  and  decayed  materials,  may  seem  at 
first  sight  incredible,  yet  it  is  as  certain  as  the  change 
with  which  we  began  our  discussion  of  the  infinitive, 
I  mean  the  change  of  the  conception  of  a  pij/ia 
fiviKatrarov,  a  verbum  generalietimum,  into  a  gene- 
ralianTKos  or  infiniUvus,  Nor  ie  the  process  vrithout 
analogy  in  modem  languages.  The  French  Vavenir, 
the  future  {Zu.lcu.njV},  is  hardly  the  Latin  advemire. 
That  would  mean  the  arriving,  the  coming,  but  not 
what  is  to  come.  I  believe  Vavenir  was  {qaod  e»t) 
ad  venire,  what  is  to  come,  contracted  to  Vavenir. 
In  Low-German  to  come  assumes  even  the  character 
of  an  adjective,  and  we  can  speak  not  only  of  a  year 
to  come,  but  of  a  to-come  year,  de  tokum  Jahr.^ 

This  process  of  grammatical  vivisection  may  be 
painM  in  the  eyes  of  classical  scholars,  yet  even  they 
must  see   how   great   a   difference   tiiere   is   in  the 

'  Chips,  vo\.n\.^-U\. 
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qaality  of  Imowledge  imparted  bj  our  Greek  and 
LatiQ  gTammBra,  and  by  comparative  grammar.  I 
do  not  deny  that  at  first  children  must  leara  Grreek 
and  Latin  mecbanically,  but  it  is  not  right  that  they 
should  reniain  satisfied  with  mere  paradigms  and 
technical  terms,  without  knowing  the  real  nature  and 
origin  of  so-called  infinitives,  gertmds,  and  sapines. 
Sreiy  child  will  learn  the  construction  of  the  accusa^ 
tire  with  the  infinitive,  but  I  well  remember  my  utter 
amazement  when  I  first  was  taught  to  say  Miror  ie 
od  nu  TyQvil  acnbere,  I  am  sarprJBed  that  you  write 
nothing  to  me.  How  easy  would  it  have  been  to 
explain  that  tcribere  was  originally  a  locative  of  a 
verbal  noun,  and  that  there  was  nothing  strange  or 
irrational  in  saying,  I  wonder  at  thee  in  the  act  of 
not  writing  to  me.  This  first  step  once  taken,  evety- 
thing  else  followed  by  slow  degrees,  but  even  in 
phrases  like  Bpero  ie  miki  iffuotcere,  we  can  still  see 
the  first  steps  which  led  from  '  I  hope  or  I  desire  thee, 
toward  the  act  of  forgiving  me,'  to  '  I  trust  thee  to 
forgive  me.'  It  is  the  object  of  the  comparative 
philologist  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments,  to 
arrange  them  and  fit  them,  and  thus  to  show  that 
language  is  something  rational,  human,  intelligible, 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  mind  of  man  in  its 
growth  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stage,  and 
with  capabilities  for  farther  growth  &r  beyond  what 
we  can  at  present  conceive  or  im^ne. 

As  to  writing  Greek  uid  Latin  verse,  1  do  not 
mftiTitAin  that  a  knowledge  of  Comparative  Philology 
will  help  us  much.  It  is  simply  an  art  that  must 
be  acquired  by  practice,  if  in  these  our  busy  iss^  \\, 
is  still  worth  acquiring.  A  good  memory  '<n^  no 
z  2 
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doubt  enable  as  to  say^  at  a  moment's  notioe  whether 
certain  syllables  are  long  or  short.  But  is  it  not  far 
more  interesting  to  Imow  why  certain  vowels  are 
long  and  others  short,  than  to  he  able  to  string  longs 
and  shorts  together  in  imitation  of  Greek  aqd  Latin 
hexameters  9  Kow,  in  many  cases  the  reason  why 
certain  vowels  are  long  or  short  can  be  supplied 
by  Comparative  Philol(^  alone.  We  may  learn 
from  Latin  grammar  that  the  i  in  ftdas,  trusty,  and 
in  fido,  X  trust,  is  long,  and  that  it  is  short  in  Jidei, 
trust,  and  perfidug,  iaithless;  but  as  all  these  words 
are  derived  from  the  same  root,  why  should  some 
have  a  long,  others  a  short  vowel  ?  A  comparison 
of  Sanskrit  at  once  supplies  an  answer.  Certain 
derivatives,  not  only  in  Latin  bat  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greektoo,require  what  is  called  Gnns,  of  the  radical 
vowel.  In  fidus  and /Wo,  the  i  is  really  a  diphthong, 
and  represents  a  more  ancient  ei  or  oi,  the  former 
appearing  in  Greek  iretdto,  the  latter  in  Latin  fadut, 
a  trace. 

We  learn  I'rom  onr  Greek  grammars  that  the 
second  syllable  in  SiUvvfu  is  long,  but  in  the  plural, 
StiKvvfitv,  it  is  short.  This  cannot  be  by  accident, 
and  we  may  observe  the  same  change  in  Sd/ivT/fu  and 
idfivafiev,  and  similar  words.  Nothing,  however,  but 
a  study  of  Sanskrit  would  have  enabled  ua  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  this  change,  which  is  really  the 
accent  in  its  most  primitive  working,  such  aa  we  can 
watch  it  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  where  it  produces 
exactly  the  same  change,  only  with  far  greater  rega- 
larity  and  perspicoity. 

Why,  again,  do  we  say  in  Greek,  olSa,  I  know, 
iut  i<r-fiev,  we  know?     Whj  TtTXt|Ka,hat  T^Xa^iorf 
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Why  fUfuwa,  bat  fUfMfuv  P  There  ia  no  recollection 
in  the  mmdi  of  the  Greeks  of  the  motiTe  power  that 
was  once  at  work,  and  left  its  traces  in  these  gram- 
matical convulsions  ;  but  in  Sanskrit  we  still  see,  as 
it  were,  a  lower  stratnm  of  grammatical  growth,  and 
we  can  there  watch  the  regular  working  of  laws 
which  required  these  changes,  and  which  have  left 
their  impress  not  only  on  Qreek,  but  on  Sanskrit, 
and  even  on  German.  The  same  necessity  which 
made  Homer  say  ol&a  and  tSfitv,  and  the  Yedic  poet 
v6da  and  vidm&s,  still  holds  good,  and  makea  us 
say  in  German,  Ich  uetM,  I  know,  but  wir  imMen, 
we  know. 

All  this  becomes  clear  and  intelligible  by  the  light 
of  Comparative  Grammar ;  anomalies  vanish,  excep- 
tions prove  the  rale,  and  we  perceive  more  plainly 
every  day  how  in  language,  as  elsewhere,  the  con- 
flict between  the  &eedom  claimed  by  each  individual 
and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  community  at  large, 
establishes  in  the  end  a  reign  of  law  most  wonderful, 
yet  perfectly  rational  and  intelligible. 

These  are  bnt  a  few  small  specimens  to  show  you 
what  Comparative  Philology  can  do  for  Greek  a^id 
Ijatin  J  and  how  it  has  given  a  new  life  to  the  study 
of  langus^ea  by  discovering,  so  to  say,  and  laying 
bare,  the  traces  of  that  old  life,  that  prehistoric 
growth,  which  made  language  whiit  we  find  it  in 
the  oldest  literary  monuments,  and  which  stiU  sup- 
pUes  the  vigour  of  the  language  of  our  own  time. 
A  knowledge  of  the  mere  £u3ts  of  language  is  inter- 
esting enough ;  nay,  if  you  ask  yourself  what  gram- 
mars really  are  —  those  very  Greek  and.  liai.\iu 
9  which  we  bated  so  macli  in  our  BCi\iooft«J5 
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daya — yoa  will  find  tliat  they  are  storelionaeB,  richer 
than  the  richest  mnseums  of  plants  or  mineralB,  more 
carefully  classified  and  labelled  than  the  prodnctionB 
of  any  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature.  Every  form 
of  decleosion  and  conjugation,  every  genitive  and 
every  so-called  infinitive  and  geronc^  is  the  result 
of  a  long  succession  of  efforts,  and  of  intelligent 
efforts.  There  is  nothing  accidental,  nothing  irregu- 
lar, nothing  without  a  purpose  and  meaning  in  any 
part  of  Greek  or  Latin  grammar.  No  one  who  has 
once  discovered  this  hidden  life  of  language,  no  one 
who  has  once  found  out  that  what  seemed  to  be 
merely  anomalous  and  whimsical  in  language  is  hut, 
as  it  were,  a  petrification  of  thought,  of  deep,  curious, 
poetical,  philosophical  thought,  will  ever  rest  again 
till  he  has  descended  as  far  as  he  can  descend  into 
the  ancient  shafie  of  human  speech,  exploring  level 
after  level,  and  testing  every  successive  foundation 
which  supports  the  sorfiice  of  each  spoken  language. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  new  science  is 
that  there  is  still  so  much  to  explore,  so  much  to 
sift,  so  much  to  arrange.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
satisfied  with  merely  lecturing  on  Comparative 
Philology,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  small 
philological  society  of  more  advanced  students,  who 
will  come  and  work  with  me,  and  bring  the  results 
of  their  special  studies  as  materials  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science.  If  there  are  scholars  here  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  Homer, 
Comparative  Philology  will  place  in  their  hands  a, 
light  with  which  to  explore  the  dark  crypt  on  which 
the  temple  of  the  Homeric  language  was  erected. 
If  there  are  scholars  who  ^ow  ^i^Sx  ?Witas  or 
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Lncretiofl,  Comparative  Philology  will  give  them  a 
tej  to  grammatical  fomiB  in  ancient  Latin,  which, 
even  if  supported  bj  an  Ambrosian  paKtnpsest,  might 
still  seem  h&zardons  and  problematical.  As  there  is 
no  field  and  no  garden  that  lias  not  its  geological 
antecedents,  there  is  no  language  and  no  dialect 
wbich  does  not  receive  light  from  a  study  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  and  reflect  light  in  return  on 
more  general  problems.  As  in  geology,  a^fain,  so  in 
Comparative  Philology,  no  progress  is  possible  with- 
out a  division  of  labour,  and  without  the  most  gene- 
ral oo-operation.  The  most  experienced  geolc^at 
may  learn  something  &om  a  miner  or  from  a  plough- 
boy;  the  most  experienced  comparative  philolt^st 
may  learn  something  from  a  schoolboy  or  from  a 
child. 

I  have  thus  explained  to  you  what,  if  you  will  but 
assist  me,  I  should  like  to  do  as  the  first  occupant 
of  this  new  chair  of  Comparative  Philology.  In  my 
public  lectures  I  must  be  satisfied  with  teaching.  In 
my  private  lectures,  I  hope  I  shall  not  only  teach, 
but  also  learn,  and  receive  back  as  much  as  I  have 
to  give. 


NOTES. 


On  the  FmiL  Dental  op  the  PsoNOHtNiL  SiEU  tad.' 

One  or  two  inetancea  may  hve  BufiBce  to  shoir  how  oom- 
passlees  even  the  best  comparative  philologistB  find  tJiem. 
selveB  if,  withont  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  they  Tontare 
into  the  deep  waters  of  grammatical  research.  What  can 
be  clearer  at  first  sight  than  that  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noan  tliat  has  the  same  base  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gorman  P  Bopp  places  together  (§  349)  the  following 
forme  of  the  neuter ; 

Sanskrit  Zend         Greek  Latin  Gothic 

tat  ta4  ni  ie-lud  thata 

and  he  draws  from  them  the  following  oonolasions : — 

In  the  Sanskrit  ta-t  we  have  the  same  pronominal  ele> 
ment  repeated  twice,  and  this  repeated  pronominal  element 
became  afterwards  the  general  sign  of  the  neater  after  other 
pronominal  stems,  snch  as  y  a-t,  k  a-t. 

Snch  a  conolnsion  seems  extremely  probable,  partlcn- 
larly  when  we  compare  the  masculine  form  s  a-B,  the  ohl 
nom.  sing.,  instead  of  the  ordinary  a  a.  But  the  first  qoee- 
tion  that  has  to  be  answered  is,  whether  this  is  phonetically 
poeeible,  and  how. 

If  tat  in  Sanskrit  is  ta+ta,  then  we  expect  in  Gothic 
Iha+tltcti  instead  of  which  we  find  tka  +  ta.  We  expect  in 
Latin  u-tut,  not  ittud,  ilhil,  not  illud,  if,  not  id ;  for  Latin 
represents  final  t  in  Sanskrit  by  I,  not  by  <^  The  old  Latin 
ablative  in  d  is  not  a  case  in  point,  as  wc  shall  see  afterwarda. 

Both  Gothic  tha-ta,  therefore,  and  Latin  ietud,  postnlate 
a  Sanakrit  tad,  while  Zend  and  Greek  at  all  events  do  not 

'  See  Crfal,  Mfmoiret  de  la  SocUft  Ar  lin(|\i«tiqii(,'i<>\,\. 
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eonfiict  witii  hn  original  flnttl  media.  ETerything,  there- 
fiwe,  depends  on  vliat  was  the  original  form  in  Sanskrit ; 
ftod  faero  no  Sanskrit  scholar  would  hesitate  for  one  moment 
between  tat  and  tad.  Whatever  the  origin  of  tat  may 
lutTO  been,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sanskrit  knows  only  of 
tad,  never  of  tat.  There  are  various  ways  of  testing  the 
original  sard  or  sonant  natnrs  of  final  consonants  in  San- 
skrit. One  of  the  safest  seems  to  me  to  see  how  those 
consonants  behave  before  taddhita  or  secondary  sufBxes, 
-which  require  no  change  in  the  final  consonant  of  the  base. 
Thnsbefere  the  snffiz  i;a  (called  hh&  by  P^nini)  the  final 
consonant  is  never  changed,  yet  we  find  tad-iya,  like 
mad-lya,  tvad-tya,  asmad-lya,  yuBhmad-iya,  &c. 
Again,  before  the  possessiTe  sufBx  vat  final  consonants  of 
nominal  bases  soffe;  no  change.  This  is  distinctly  stated 
by  Pinini  I.  4,19.  Hence  we  have  vidynt-v&n,  from 
vidynt,lightning,  from  the  rootdynt ;  wehavenda«vit- 
T&B,  from  nda<*vi-t.  In  both  cases  the  original  final 
tennis  remains  anchanged.  Hence,  if  we  find  tad-v&n, 
kad-v&n,  onr  test  shows  as  agfun  that  the  final  consonant 
in  tad  and  kad  is  a  media,  and  that  the  li  of  these  words  is 
not  a  modification  of  t. 

Taking  onr  stand  thereforo  on  the  nndonbted  facte  of 
Sanskrit  grammar,  we  cannot  recognise  t  as  the  termioa- 
tion  of  the  nenter  of  pronominal  stems,  but  only  d  ' ;  nor 
can  we  accept  Bopp's  explanation  of  tad  as  a  componnd  of 
ta+t,  unless  the  transition  of  an  original  t  into  a  Sanskrit 
and  Latin  d  can  be  established  by  sufficient  evidence.  Even 
then  that  transition  would  have  to  be  referred  to  a  time 
before  Sanskrit  and  Gothic  became  distinct  languages,  for 

'  Dr.  Kielbomin  bli  gmmmai' giree  correctlj  tad  aa  base,  tat  nn 
nom.  and  ace  sitig.,  becaose  in  the  latter  case  pbonetic  rales  either 
require  or  allow  the  change  o£  4  into  t,  Boehtlingk,  Both,  and 
Benfeyalso  give  the  right  forms.  Curtius,  like  Bopp,  ^\es  ^d.V, 
Schleiaher  ta^  irWcA  be  anppoeee  to  have  been  changed  al  an  earVj 

tiwe  into  tad  C§  103). 
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the  Oothic  tha-ta  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Sanskrit  tad, 
and  not  of  tat. 

Bopp  endeavours  to  defend  the  transition  of  an  original 
t  into  Latin  d  by  the  termination  of  the  old  ablatives,  such 
as  gnaivod,  &c.  But  here  again  it  is  certain  that  the 
original  termination  was  d,  and  not  t.  It  is  so  in  Latin, 
it  may  be  so  in  Zend,  where,  as  Justi  points  out,  the  d  of 
the  ablative  is  probably  a  media.  ^  In  Sanskrit  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  media  in  such  forms  as  mad,  tvad,  as  mad,  which 
Bopp  considers  as  old  ablatives,  and  which  in  madija, 
&c.,  show  the  original  media.  In  other  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible in  Sanskrit  to  test  the  nature  of  the  final  dental  in 
the  ablative,  because  d  is  always  determined  by  its  position 
in  a  sentence.  But  under  no  circumstances  could  we 
appeal  to  Latin  gnaivod  in  order  to  prove  a  transition  of  an 
original  t  into  d ;  while  on  the  contrary  all  the  evidence  at 
present  is  in  favour  of  a  media,  as  the  final  letter  both  of 
the  ablative  and  of  the  neuter  bases  of  pronouns,  such  as 
tad  and  yad. 

These  may  seem  minutice,  but  the  whole  of  Comparative 
Grammar  is  made  up  of  minutice,  which,  nevertheless,  if 
carefully  joined  together  and  cemented,  lead  to  conclusionB 
of  unexpected  magnitude. 


NOTE  B. 

Did  Femininb  Bases  in  d  take  s  in  the  Nominattve 

Singular? 

I  ADD  one  other  instance  to  show  how  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  would  have  guarded  comparative 
philologists  against  rash  conclusions.  With  regard  to  the 
nominative  singular  of  feminine  bases  ending  in  derivative 

'  Welch  ist  es  (foder^  wohl  imabl.  sing,  gaf  nAt (gaf n&dha). 
Jnstj,  ^andbuch  der  Zendgpriiche,  p.  ^6^. 
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i,  the  qaecrtdoa  Arose,  ^rhether  words  like  bona  in  Latin, 
Ara^*!  in  Qreek,  siT&inSanskrit,had  originallyansaatlie 
sign  of  the  nom.  sing.,  whick  was  aftervrards  lost,  or  whether 
they  never  took  that  termination.  Bopp  (§  136),  Schleicher 
(§  246),  and  others  seem  to  believe  in  the  Iobb  of  the  «, 
chiefly,  it  would  Beem,  because  the  <  is  added  to  feminine 
bases  ending  in  i  and  tl.  Benfey'  takes  the  opposite  view,  viz. 
thatfeminines  in  d  nerer  took  the  b  of  the  nom.  sing.  Bat 
he  adds  one  exception,  the  Yedic  gnft-s.  This  remark  has 
caused  much  mischief.  Withont  Terifying  Benfey'e  state- 
ments, Schleicher  ((,  c.)  quotes  the  aame  exception,  thongh 
caatJOQsly  referring  to  the  Sanskrit  dictionary  of  Bocht- 
lingk  and  Both  as  his  anthority.  Later  writers,  for  in- 
stance Mergaet,^  leave  out  all  restrictions,  simply  appeal- 
ing to  this  Tedic  form  gnft-s  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
feminine  bases  in  d,  too,  took  originally  e  as  sign  of  the 
nom.  sing.,  and  afterwards  dropped  it.  Even  so  careful  a 
scholar  as  Buchler^  speaks  of  the  t  as  lost. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  no  reason  whatever  why  the  a 
sbonld  have  been  added  * ;  secondly,  there  is  none  why  it 
should  have  been  lost.  But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold 
in  this  respect,  the  appeal  to  the  Yedic  gn^s  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  sostained,  and  the  word  should  at  all  events  be 
obelised  till  there  ia  better  evidence  for  it  than  we  possess 
at  present.* 

>  Orient  und  Oeddent,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

*  BtUmckelung  der  Zatnnitchen  Ibrmenlehre,  18T0,  p.  20. 
■  Ormtdriti  der  Lateinitohen  Declination,  1866,  p.  9. 

*  See  Benfey,  t  e.  p.  298. 

*  in  the  dictionary  of  Boebtlingk  and  Rotb  we  read  t.r.  gn& 
'■carce  in  tbesmgalar;  nom.  B]xxg.  seemti  t«  be  gnSs,  according  to 
the  pauoge  Rv.  IV.  9,  4,  and  Kaigfa.  1.  11,  in  one  text,  while  the 
other  text  gives  the  form  gnS.'  Against  that  it  should  be  remarked 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  MSS.  of  the  Naigban/oka 
givBgn4orgn»H.  Qnt  would  be  the  nom.  sing.,  gnfte  would  be 
the  form  in  which  the  word  occurs  molt  frequently  in  the  Veda.  It 
Is  easy  to  see  that  the  collector  ot  the  Nsighantuka  aUovi^diVtma&M 
to  gaate  trarda  accotding  to  eithes  principle. 
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The  passage  wluch  is  always  quoted  from  the  Bv.  IV* 
9,  4,  as  showing  gnd>-s  to  be  a  nom.  sing,  in  «,  is  extreme j 
difficult,  and,  as  it  stands  at  present,  most  likely  oormpt : 

Utd  gn&h  agni^  adhvar^  uto  gnhi^patiA  dime,  ut& 
brahmit  ni  sidaii. 

This  could  only  be  translated : 

'  Agni  sits  down  at  the  saorifioe  as  a  woman,  as  lord  in 
the  house,  and  as  priest.' 

Devai%a  m  his  commentary  on  gn&  ezplainB  it :  Gamer  dMtor 
dh&prtvasya^atibhyo  naA  (U.  S.  UI.  6)  iti  bahnlakfin  napratyayo 
bhavati  filopa^  Jm  ;  f ap.  Gatyartb^  buddhyarth^A  ;  ^nanti  kanneti 
gn^A.  Yadv4  ga^A;Aati  yag^esbu ;  abhl  ysLgnkm  grinthi  no  gndva^ 
(patnlvaA).  Rv.  I.  16,  3.  JOiaxid^m  vai  gn&  iti  br&hmanam  iti 
MudbavaA.  Asmd^  id  u  gnSis  A;id  (Bv.  I.  61,  8)  ity  api ;  gfiyatryfidy& 
devapatnya  iti  sa  eva.  Tasmd^  A;Aandasdm  gdyatryadindfn  v&grA- 
patvad  gnuvyapade*aA. 

In  his  remarks  on  Kigh.  m.  29,  it  is  qnite  clear  that  Devard^ 
takes  gn&h  a.8  a  nom.  plur.,  not  as  a  nom.  sing.  He  says:  Men& 
gna  iti  stri;iam ;  ubh&v  api  mbdau  vydkhy&tau  vdimibnasa.  M&na- 
yanti  hi  Uih  pati#va«iiramdtulMaya7t,  pAyyii  bh(ishayitavyA«  *eti 
smara^iat.  GaA'^Aanty  en&A  patayo  patnydrthinaA.  The  passage  quoted 
in  the  Nirukta  m.  29,  gn^  tvdkT^ntann  apaso  'tanvata  vayitryo 
'vayan,  is  taken  from  the  T&iMfya-brdhmaNa  I.  8,  9 :  *  O  dress !  the 
women  cut  thee  out,  the  workers  stretched  thee  out,  the  weavezs 
wove  thee.' 

Thus  every  support  which  the  Nighawtu  or  the  Nirukta  was  sup- 
posed to  give  to  the  form  gn&A  as  a  nom.  sing,  vanishes.  And  if  it 
is  said  s.  r.  gnd-spati,  that  in  this  compound  gndh  might  be  taken 
as  a  nom.  sing.,  and  that  the  Pada-text  separates  gu&h'P&tih,  it 
has  been  overlooked  that  the  separation  in  Bv.  n.  38,  10,  is  a  mere 
misprint.  See  Prati^fikhya,  738.  The  compound  gnSspatlA  has 
been  correctly  explained  as  standing  for  gndydspati/*,  and  the 
same  old  genitive  is  also  found  in  ^dspatiA  and  ^/dspatyam.  See 
also  Vdyasan.  Prati^khya  IV.  39.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  metre  requires  us  to  pronounce  gndspati  either  asgn&&8p&tlA 
or  asgftn&sp&tlA. 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  passage  where  gndA  in  the  Vdda 
can  be  taken  as  a  nom.  sing.,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  gn&A 
as  nom.  plur.  is  almost  always  disyllabic  in  the  Big-veda,  except- 
ing the  tenth  'M&ndaia ;  that  the  ace.  sing.  (V.  43,  6)  is,  however, 
dlsj-lJabic,  but  the  ace.  plur.  mouosyWablc  (1. 22, 10).  In  Y.  43,  IS, 
we  must  either  read  gnKhox  6B"h&d\it]i. 
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This,  howerer,  is  impossible,  for  Agni,  tbe  god  of  fire, 
18  never  represented  in  tlie  Veda  as  a  woman.  If  we  took 
gnhhaa  agenitdve,  we  might  translate,  'Agni  sits  down 
in  the  vacrifioe  of  the  lady  of  the  hoose,'  bat  this  ^ain 
-woold  be  utterly  iocon^raons  in  Vedio  poetry. 

I  believe  the  verse  is  coirapt,  and  I  should  propose  to 

Ut&  a^nHv  Agmh  adhvar^. 

■  Agni  sita  down  at  the  sacrifioe  in  the  fire,  as  lord  in 
the  honse,  and  as  a  priest.' 

The  ideas  that  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.  Bits  down  in  the 
fire,  or  that  Agni  is  lighted  hy  Agni,  or  that  Agni  is  both 
the  Mtcrifioial  fire  and  the  priest,  are  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  the  Yeda.  Thus  we  read  I.  12,  6,  agmni  Agnik  eim 
idhyate,  Agni  is  lighted  by  Agni ;  X.  88,  1,  we  find  Agni 
invoked  as  S-hatam  agn&n,  &o. 

Bat  whethor  this  emendation  be  right  or  wrong,  it  mast 
be  qnite  clear  how  unsafe  it  wonld  be  to  snpport  the  theory 
that  feminine  bases  in  a  ended  originally  in  «  by  this  soli- 
tary passage  from  the  Yeda.' 


Qkahuatical  Fobhs  in  Sakskbit  correspomdino  to 

SO-CALLED   lUFlNrnVES   IN   GrEEK  AND   LatIS, 

Therb  is  no  trace  of  such  a  term  as  infinitive  in  Sanskrit, 
and  yet  exactly  the  same  forms,  or,  at  all  events,  forms 
strictly  analogons  to  those  which  we  call  infinitives  in 
<!)r«ek  and  Latin,  exist  in  Sanskrit.  Here,  hon-ever,  they 
are  treated  in  the  simplest  way. 

Sanskrit  grammarians,  when  giving  the  roles  according 
to  which  noons  and  adjectives  are  derived  from  verbal 
roots  by  means  of  primary  suffixes  (Ki-it),  mention  among 
the  rest  the  snffixes  tnm  (P&n.  III.  3, 10), se,  aso,  s.dh'j&\, 

>  6a   HMire^  JfAwimt  tie  ia  S>i>UtS  de  Itnjjuiitigue,  voWi.'p.^T. 
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tarai,  tare,  shyai,  e,  am,  tos,  aa  (IV.  4, 9-17),  defining- 
their  meauing  in  ^neral  by  that  of  tnm  (III.  3,  10). 
This  t  a  m  ia  said  to  express  immediate  fntnrity  in  a  rerb, 
if  governed  by  another  word  oonveyliig  an  intention.  An 
example  will  make  this  clearer.  In  order  to  say  he  goes 
to  cook,  where  '  he  goes '  expresses  an  intentiOD,  and  '  to 
cook '  is  the  object  of  that  intention  whicb  is  to  follow  im- 
mediately, we  place  the  anffix  tnm  at  the  end  of  the  verb 
pak,  to  cook,  and  say  in  Sanskrit  vra^ati  pak-tnm.  We 
might  also  say  piij^o  vra^ti,  he  goea  as  one  who  means 
to  cook,  or  yrai^ti  pak&ya,  he  goes  to  the  act  of  cooking, 
placing  the  abstract  conn  in  the  dative;  and  all  these 
constracttons  are  mentioned  together  by  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians.  The  same  takes  place  after  verbs  which  express 
a  wish  (III.  3,  158)  ;  e.g.  i^^^t!  paktam,  he  wishes  to 
cook,  and  after  snch  words  as  k&la,  time,  samaya,  oppor. 
tnnity,  veU,  right  moment  (ILL  3,  167)  ;  e.g.  k&IaA  pak. 
tnm,  it  is  time  to  cook,  &o.  Other  verbs  which  govern 
forms  in  tnm  are  (III.  i,  15)  <ak,to  be  able;  dhrtsh,  to 
dare;  ^iia,  to  know;  glai,  to  be  weary;  ghaf,  to  endea- 
vour; &rabh,  to  begin;  labh,  to  get;  prakram,  to 
begin;  ntsah,  to  endnre;  arh,  to  deserve  ;  and  words  like 
asti,  there  is;  e.g.  astibhoktnm,  it  is  (possible)  to  eat ;  not, 
it  is  (necessary)  to  eat.  The  forms  is  tain  are  also  en- 
joined (111,4,  66)  after  words  like  a  lam,  expressing  fitness; 
e.g.  paryapto  bhoktnm,  alam  bhoktam,  Inualo  bhoktnm,  fit 
or  able  to  eat. 

Here  we  have  everything  that  is  given  by  Sanskrit 
grammarians  in  place  of  what  we  should  call  the  Chapter 
on  the  Infinitive  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  only  thing  that 
has  to  be  added  is  the  provision,  understood  in  P&nini's 
grammar,  that  snch  suffixes  as  tnm,  &c.,  are  indeclinable. 
And  why  are  they  indechnable  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  themselves  caae-terminations.  Whether 
F&nini  was  aware  of  this,  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty. 
J'i-ota  some  of  his  remarka  it  would  eeem  to  b%  so.    When 
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treating  of  the  cans,  P&fum  (I.  4,  32)  ezploiiiB  what  we 
Bhooldcall  the  dative  by  Sftmprad&na.  8amprad&na 
means  giving  (Sotik^),  but  PJlnini  usee  it  here  as  a  techni- 
cal term,  and  assigoB  to  it  the  definite  meaning  of  '  he 
-whom  one  looks  to  by  any  act '  (not  only  the  act  of  giving, 
as  the  commentators  imply).  It  is  therefore  what  we 
afaonld  call  the  '  remote  object.'  Ex.  Brfthman&ya  dhanam 
dad&ti,  he  gives  wealth  to  the  BTfthman,  This  is  afterwards 
extended  by  several  mlea,  explaining  that  the  Sampra- 
d&na  comes  in  after  verbs  expressive  of  pleasure  caosed  to 
somebody  (I.  4,  33)  ;  after  slagh,  to  appland,  hnn,  to 
dissemble,  to  conceal,  sth4,'  to  reveal,  sap,  to  cnrse  (I.  4, 
34)  ;  after  dh&ray,  to  owe  (I.  4,  35)  ;  aprth,  to  long  for 
(1.  ^  86)  ;  after  verbs  expressive  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
detraction  (I.  4,  S7)  ;  after  r&dh  and  iksh,  if  they  mean 
to  consider  concerning  a  person  (I.  4,  39)  j  after  pratisrn 
and  ktru,  in  the  sense  of  according  (I.  4,  40)^  anugrt 
and  pratigri,  in  the  sense  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
(I.  4,  41)  J  after  parikri,  to  bny,  to  hire  (I.  4,  44). 
Other  cases  of  Samprad&na  are  mentioned  after  sach 
words  as  namaA,  salntation  to,  svasti,  hail,  BV&h&, 
salototion  to  the  gods,  Bvadh&,  salatotion  to  the  manes, 
alam,  sufficient  for,  vashaf,  offered  to,  a  sacrificisJ  invo- 
cation, A«.  (IL  3,  16) ;  and  in  snch  expressions  as  na 
tvim  trin&ya  manye,  I  do  not  valne  thoe  a  straw  (II.  3, 17)  ; 
gr&m&ya  gaiUrftati,  he  goes  to  the  village  (II.  2, 12)  ;  where, 
however,  the  accusative,  too,  is  eqnally  admisaible.  Some 
other  cases  of  Samprad&na  are  mentioned  in  the  Y^tikaa; 
e.g.  1. 4,  44,  maktaye  harim  bha^ti,  for  the  sake  of  hberation 
be  worships  Hari ;  v&Uya  kapiU  vidynt,  a  dark  red  lighfziing 
indicates  wind.     Tery  interesting,  too,  is  the  coDstrnotion 

1  Bthi,  STAbhipififabodban&oiiklUasthiti,  to  levtal  bf  gestures,  a 
meaning  not  found  in  our  dictionarieB.  Wilson  renders  It  wrongly 
by  to  stay  irith,  which  woald  govern  the  Instrnmental.  .Sap,  cursiog, 
means  to  lue  cuisea  in  order  to  convey  Bome  meanii^  ot  mtei\\,vin.\o 
another  penoD. 
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with  the  prohibitiTe  m& ;  e.g.  mk  it&palilTa,  lit.  not  for  aii> 
steadiness,  i.e.  do  not  act  tmsteadily.' 

In  all  these  casea  wo  easily  recognise  the  identity  of 
Samprad&na  with  the  dative  in  Greek  and  lAtin.  If, 
therefore,  we  ees  that  P&nini  in  same  of  his  i-oles  atatei 
that  Samprad&Da  takes  the  plaoe  of  tam,  the  ao-oalled 
infinitive,  we  can  hardlj  donbt  that  he  had  perceived  the 
similarity  in  the  fnnotiona  of  what  we  call  dative  and 
infinitive.  Thns,  he  says,  that  instead  of  phal&of  &hartai» 
y&ti,  he  goes  to  take  the  fmits,  we  laay  ose  the  dative  and 
eay  phalebhyo  yati,  he  goes  for  the  fmits ;  instead  of  yash- 
fnm  y^ti,  be  goes  to  sacrifice,  y%iya  y&ti,  he  goes  to  the 
act  of  satrificing  (11.  3,  14-15). 

Bat  whether  P&iiinl  recognised  this  fact  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  forms  whioh  in  the 
Yeda  take  the  place  of  tam,  in  order  to  convince  onrselvcs 
that  most  of  them  are  datives  of  verbal  nonns.  As  for  as 
Sanskrit  grommar  is  concerned,  wo  may  safely  cancel  the 
name  of  infinitive  altogether,  and  speak  instead  boldly  of 
datives  and  other  cases  of  verbal  noaus.  Whether  these 
verbal  nouns  admit  of  the  dative  case  only,  uid  whether 
some  of  those  datival  termisatbns  have  become  obsolete, 
are  becomeqn'estionswbichdonot  concern  the  grammarian, 
and  nothing  wonld  be  more  nnphilosophical  than  to  make 
snch  points  the  specific  characteristic  of  a  new  gramma- 
tical category,  the  infinitive.  The  very  idea  that  every 
nonn  mast  possess  a  complete  set  of  cases,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  lessons  of  the  histoiy  of  langaage  ;  and  thoagh  tlie 
&ct  that  some  of  these  forms  belong  to  an  antiquated 
phase  of  language  has  nndoabtedly  contributed  towards 
thoir  being  ased  more  readily  for  certain  syntactical  par- 
poses,  the  fact  remains  that  in  their  origin  and  their  ori- 
ginal intention  they  were  datives  and  nothing  else.  Keithar 
coald  the   fact  that  these  datives  of  verbal   nonns   may 

'  Wilson,  &MuWt  GranimoT,  p.  300. 
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govern  tbe  same  case  whioli  ia  governed  by  the  verb  be 
need  as  a  specific  mark,  becanae  it  is  well  knows  that,  in 
Sanakrit  more  particniarly,  many  nonnB  retain  the  power 
<if  governing  the  acCDsative.  We  shall  now  examine  some 
of  these  BO-«alled  infinitives  in  Sanskrit. 

Datives  in  e. 
The   simplest  dative  ia  that  in  e,  after  verbal  bases 
ending  in  consonants  or  d,  e.g.  dri«6,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing, to  see;  vid-6,  to  know;  paribhvS,'  to  overcome; 
4raddh4  k^m,  to  believe. 

Dativea  in  ai. 
After  some  verbs  ending  in  d,  the  dative  is  irregnlarly 
(Grammar,  §§  239,  240)  formed  in  at ;  Rv.  VII.  19,  7, 
parad&i,  to  surrender;  III.  (50,  4,  pratimii,  tocompare  ; 
and  the  important  form  vayodhai,  of  which  more  1^ 
and  by. 

AccnsatiTes  in  am,  Genitires  and  Ablatives  in  as. 
Locatives  in  i. 

By  the  side  of  these  datives  we  have  analogone  aconsa> 
tives  in  am,  genitives  and  ablatives  is  as,  locatives  in  i. 

AccQsative :  I.  73,  10,  sakema  yimam.  May  we  be  able 
to  get,  I.  94,  3,  iakfima  tvS,  samidhan,  May  we  he  able  to 
light  thee.  This  may  be  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  infinitive 
in  um,  om  (u,  o),  if  we  takeyama  as  a  base  in  a,  and  juas 
the  sign  of  the  aocnsative.  In  Sannkrit  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  this  qnestion,  for  that  bases  in  a  are  also  nsed 
for  similar  purposes  is  clearly  seen  in  datives  like  di- 
bhSya;  e.j.  Rv.Y.  44,2,  na  dAbhftya,  not  to conqner;  VIII. 
96, 1,  nnbhyaA  Urftya  sSndhavaA  sn-pftrSA,  the  rivers  easy  to 
cross  for  men.     Whether  tbe  Vedic  imperatives  in  &ya 


(jjlfak)  admit  of  a  gimilar  explanation  is  donbtAil  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  accent. 

Genitive:  vilikha/t,  in  uraro  vilikliaA,  cognisant  of 
drawing ;  and  possibly  X.  108,  2,  atisk&da^  bhiyisft,  from 
fear  of  crossing. 

Ablative :  Bt.  YIU.  1, 12,  porS  iLtrida^  before  striking. 

Locative:   Bv.  V.  62,  12,  Arid  tvish^,  to  shine  in  glan> 

Cil]g{?). 

Daidvea  in  s-e. 

The  Bune  tonnination  of  the  dative  is  added  to  verfa^ 
bases  which  have  taken  the  increment  of  the  aoriat,  the  e. 
Thus  f^vHa  gi,  to  conquer,  we  have  ^i-sh,  and  ^e-sh,  and 
from  both  datival  forms  with  infinitival  fonction.  1.111,4, 
t^  na^  hinvantn  sJltdye  dhiy6  giahi,  May  they  bring  as  to 
wealth,  wisdom,  victoiy ! 

I.  100, 11,  ap£>m  tokasya  t^nayasya  !7eBh4,  May  Indra 
help  as  for  getting  wator,  children  and  descendants.  Cf. 
VI.  U,  18. 

Or,  after  bases  ending  in  consonants,  apapraksh^; 
V.  47,  6,  nps-praksh^  VTTsbanaA---vadhvft7i  yanti  hkklia, 
the  men  go  towards  their  wives  to  embrace. 

These  forms  correspond  to  Greek  infinitives  like  Xvaai 
and  Ti"ptu,  possibly  to  I^tin  infinitives  like /erre,  for  fer-te, 
velle  for  uei-ne,  and  voluis-se;  for  se,  following  immediately 
on  a  consonant,  can  never  represent  the  Sanskrit  ase. 
With  regard  to  infinitives  like  fac-se,  diC'Se,  1  do  not  ven- 
ture to  decide  whether  they  are  primitive  forms,  or  con- 
tracted, thongh  fac-se  could  hardly  be  called  a  contraction 
of  feeitie.  The  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of  the 
1st  aorist  middle,  Xvrai,  is  identical  with  the  infinitive  in 
form,  and  the  transition  of  meaning  from  the  infinitive  to 
the  imperative  is  well  known  in  Greek  and  oth»-  languages, 
e.g.  IlaiBa  ^  «/ioi  Xvaai  n  i^i\t}v  ro  t  fin-oiva  lE■)^c.aBa^, 
Deliver  np  my  dear  child  and  accept  the  ransom.  Several 
of  these  aoristic  forms  are  very  perplexing  in  Vedie  San- 
skiit.    If  we  find,   for  inat&nce,  atuahe,  we  cannot  at 
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once  tell  irbetiieT  it  is  the  infinitive  (Xu^ai) ;  or  the  Ist 
pers.  sing,  of  the  aor.  Atmanep.  in  the  aabjanctive  (for 
stnshai),  let  me  praise  (Kdaufiai)  ;  or  lastly,  the  2nd 
pers.  sing.  Atmanep.  in  the  indicative  (Xu^).  If  stnsbe 
has  no  accent,  we  know,  of  eonrse,  that  it  canoot  be  the 
infinitiTe,  as  in  X.  93,  9  ;  bat  when  it  has  the  accent  on 
the  last,  it  may,  in  certain  constmctionB,  be  either  infinitive, 
or  let  pers.  sing.  aor.  Atm.  aabj.  Here  we  want  for  more 
care^  grammatical  atndiea  on  the  language  of  the  Veda 
before  we  can  venture  to  translate  with  certain^,  la 
places,  for  iitstance,  where,  ae  in  I.  122,  7,  we  haveanomi- 
native  with  etnsh^,  it  is  clear  tbatitmoBtbe  taken  as  an 
infinitive,  stnshd  ^  vim---iitJA,  your  gift,  Yamna  and 
Uitra,  is  to  be  praised ;  bnt  in  other  places,  snch  as  Till. 
5,  4,  the  choice  is  difficnlt.  In  VIII.  65,  6,  indra  gnniah^ 
n  stnsh^,  I  shonld  propose  to  trsnalate,  Indra,  then  longest 
for  praising,  then  desirest  to  be  praised,  ef.  VIII.  71,  15  ; 
while  in  II.  20,  4,  t^ui  a  stnshe  indram  tarn  grinishe,  I 
tnuielate.  Let  me  praise  Indra,  let  me  land  him,  admitting 
here  the  irregular  retention  of  Yikarana  in  the  aorist,  which 
can  be  defended  by  analogous  fornu  such  as  gri-ni-ah. 
ani,  stri-ni-sh-ani,  of  which  more  hereafter.  However, 
all  these  translations,  as  every  real  scholar  knows,  are, 
and  can  for  the  present  be,  tentative  only.  Nothing  but  a 
complete  Tedic  grammar,  snch  as  we  may  soon  expect 
from  Professor  Benfey,  will  give  ns  safe  ground  to 
stand  on. 

Datives  in  dyai. 
Feminine  bases  in  d  form  their  dative  in  Ayai,  and 
thus  we  find  iarfCyai  used  in  theVeda,  VII.  77,  l,as  what 
we  shonld  call  an  infinitive,  in  the  sense  of  to  go.  No  other 
cases  of  A^ar&  have  as  yet  been  met  with.  A  similar  form 
is  ^ar&yai,  to  praise,  I.  38,  13. 

Datives  in  aye. 
Wo  have  next  to  consider  bases  in  t,  Eormm^  \iVw- 
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datdvein  iye.  Here,  whenever  we  are  Roqiuuiited  with 
the  word  in  other  cases,  we  natorallj  take  aye  as  a  simpls 
dative  of  a  noun.  Thns  in  I.  31,  8,  we  Bhonld  translate 
sanAye  dhAn&n&m,  for  the  acquisition  of  treasons, 
because  we  are  aconstomed  to  other  cases,  such  as  1. 100, 13, 
saniyaa,  acqoiaitions,  Y.  27,  3,  sanim,  wealth.  But  if  we 
find,  7.  80,  5,  drts&ye  aa,h  asth&t,  she  stood  to  be  seen 
by  as,  Ut.  for  our  seeing,  then  we  prefer,  thoi^b  wrongly, 
to  look  npon  snch  datives  as  infinitives,  simply  beoaoae  we 
have-not  met  with  other  cases  of  drtbi-s. 

Datives  in  iaye. 
What  applies  to  datives  of  nonns  in  i,  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  datives  of  nouns  in  ti.  There  is  no  reason 
whyin  IX.  96,4  we  should  call  ihataye,  to  be  without  hnrt, 
an  infinitive,  simply  becanse  no  other  case  of  Ahati-s  oc- 
curs in  the  Rig- Veda;  while  ijitaye,  not  to  tail,  in  the 
same  line,  is  called  a  dative  of  ai/iti-s,  because  it  oooors 
again  in  the  accasatiye  ai^iti-ra. 

Datives  in  tyai. 
In  ityai  to  go,  1. 113,  6  ;  124,  1,  we  have  a  dative  of 
iti.a,  the  act  of  going,  of  which  the  instrumental  ity& 
occnrs  likewise,  I.  167,  5.  This  tya,  shortened  to  tya, 
became  afterwards  the  regular  termination  of  the  gerund 
of  compound  verbs  in  tya  (Grammar,  §  446),  while  ya 
(§  445)  points  to  an  original  y4  or  yai. 

Datives  in  ag-e. 
Next  follow  datives  from  bases  in  as,  partly  with  acoent 
on  the  first  syllable,  like  neater  nonns  in  as,  partly  with 
theaccent  onas;  partly  \i-ith  Guna,  partly  without.  With 
regard  to  them  it  becomes  still  clearer  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  distingnish  between  datives  of  ftbstraot  nonns^ 
and  other  grammatical  forms,  to  be  called  infinitives.  Thus 
Rv.  I.  7,3  (reread,  dtrghSya>li-4.k.s\i«.6«^ladra  made  the 
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son  rise  for  long  glancing,  i.e.  that  it  might  glance  far  and 
■wide.  It  is  qnite  tme  that  no  other  cases  of  ialcBhas, 
seeing,  occur,  on  which  ground  niodem  grammariana  would 
probably  class  it  as  an  inGnitive ;  but  the  qualifjing  dative 
dirghSya  clearly  shows  that  the  poet  felt  A:dkBhase  as 
the  dative  of  a  noun,  and  did  not  tTOuble  himself  whether 
that  nouu  was  defective  in  other  cases  or  not. 

These  datives  of  verbal  nouns  in  as  correspond  exactly 
to  Latin  infinitives  in  Sre,  like  tn'vere  (^i  vase), and  explain 
likewise  infinitives  in  dre,  Sre,  and  ire,  forms  which  cannot 
be  separated.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  infinitive  is  to  be  fonnd  in  snch  forms  as 
^ivitae,  bhiydse,  to  fear  (V.  2'J,  4),becanBe  in  such  cases 
the  ordinary  nominal  form  would  be  bhiyas-e.  There  is, 
however,  the  instrumental  bhiy&s^,  X.  108,  2,  which 
shows  that  we  must  admit  a  nominal  base  bhiyas. 

Datives  in  mane, 

Next  follow  datives  &om  nonns  in  man,  van,  and  an. 
The  snfiBz  man  is  very  common  in  Sanskrit^  for  forming 
verbal  nonns,  such  as  kar-man,  doing,  deed,  from  kar. 
Van  is  almost  restricted  to  forming  nomine  agenlis,  such  as 
druh-van,  hating  ;  but  we  find  also  substantives  like  pat- 
van,  still  nsed  in  the  sense  of  flying.  An  also  is  generally 
used  like  van,  but  we  can  see  traces  of  its  employment  to 
form  nomina  actiimis.  in  Greek  ayiiv,  Lat  turbo,  eta. 

Datives  of  nouns  in  man,  used  with  infinitival  functions, 
are  very  common  in  the  Veda ;  e.  g.  I.  164,  6  prVckhktai 
vidmane,  I  ask  to  know  ;  VIII.  93,  8,  dSmane  krita/i,  made 
to  give.  We  find  also  the  iastrumental  case  vidmana, 
e.g.  VI.  14,  5,  vidmaua  urushyati,  he  protects  by  hia 
knowledge.  These  correspond  to  Homeric  infinltivcB,  like 
'icfurat,  la/tirai,  etc,,  old  datives,  and  not  locatives,  as 
Schleicher  and  Curtios  supposed ;  while  forms  like  ?u(uv 
are  to  be  explained  either  aa  abbreviated,  or  as  oWiVe^jO 
aoensativM. 


Datives  in  vane. 
Of  dativee  in  vine  I  only  know  d&Tine,  a  most  Tain- 
able  gramioattcal  relic,  by  whicb   Professor  Benfay  was 
enabled  to  explain  the  Greek  lovvat,  t.  e.  Zafivoi.' 

Da-tiveB  in  ane. 

Of  datives  in  ine  I  pointed  ont  (1.  c.)  dbtfrv-aneand 
vibhv-ine,  VL  61,  13,  taking  the  latter  as  BynonymODB 
with  vibhvS,  and  translating,  'Sarasvati,  tbe  great, 
made  to  conquer,  like  a  chariot.*  Professor  Both,  i.  v. 
vibhv^n,  takes  the  dative  for  an  instminental,  and  trans- 
lates 'made  by  an  artificer.'  It  is,  however, not  the  chariot 
that  is  spoken  of,  bnt  Sarasvat!,  ^and  of  her  it  conld 
hardly  be  stud  that  she  was  mado  either  by  or  for  an 
artificer. 

Locatives  in  eani. 

As  we  saw  before  that  aoristic  brutes  in  s  take  the 
datival  «,  so  that  we  had  prak-sh-e  by  the  side  of  prii-e, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  here  aoristic  bases  in  s,  taking 
the  Buffii  an,  not,  however,  with  the  termination  of  the 
dative,  bnt  with  that  of  the  locative  i.  Thns  we  read  X. 
126,  3,  itijishthth  a  naA  neshani parshishJAAA  nnaft  parsh- 
imi  dti  dvishaTt,  they  who  are  the  best  leaders  to  lead  ns, 
tbe  best  helpers  to  help  ns  to  overcome  onr  enemies,  lit.  in 
leading  as,  in  helping  ns.  In  YIII.  12,  19,  grinisbiini, 
*.  e.  grt-jti-Bhara-i,  stands  parallel  with  tnrv-in-e,  thns 
showing  how  both  cases  can  answer  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose. If  these  forms  existed  in  Greek,  tliey  would,  after 
consonantal  bases,  be  identical  with  the  infinitives  of  the 
fntore. 

Cases  of  verbal  novma  in  tu. 

We  next  come  to  a  large  number  of  datives,  ablatives, 
or  genitives,  and  accaeatives  of  verbal  nonns  in  t  n.     This 
'See  M.  M.'b  IVojMtetum  of  the  Rig-Veda,  1,^5*. 
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to  occurs  in  SauBkrit  in  abstract  nomia  snch  as  g&tu, 
going,  way,  etc.,  in  Latin  in  ihZvmi-iiM,  etc.  As  these  forms 
liave  been  often  treated,  and  as  some  of  them  occor  fre- 
(jnently  in  later  SanBtrrit  also,  it  will  suffice  to  give  one 
example  of  each : 

Dative  iu  tave  ;  gintave,  togo,  I.  46,  7. 

Old  form  in  tavai  i  gantavAi,  X.  95,  14. 

Genitive  in  toA  :  dato/i,  governed  by  iso,  VTI.  4,  6. 

Ablative  in  toA:  gintoA,  I.  89,  9. 

Aconaative  in  tnm:  g&ntum.  This  is  the  snpine  in 
htm  in  Latin. 

Cases  of  verbal  notms  in  tva. 
Ifext  follow  cases  of  verbal  nooDS  in  tv&,  the  accent 
being  on  the  snffiz. 

Datives  in  tvfCya:  hatviCya,X.  84,  2. 

Instnunentals  in  tv£:  hatrft,  L  100,  18. 

Older  form  in  tvi :  hatvi,  IL  17,  6 ;  gatTF,  IV.  41. 5. 

Datives  in  dkai  and  dhyai. 
I  have  left  to  the  end  datives  in  dhai  and  dhyai, 
«rhich  properly  belong  to  the  datives  in  at,  treated  before, 
bat  difier  from  them  ae  being  datives  of  componnd  noana. 
As  from  mdya^,  delight,  we  have  mayaskar^  delight- 
inaking,  m  ay  o  b  h  ^,  delight-causing,  and  conatractiona 
like  mayo  dadhe,  so  from  viyas,  life,  vigour,  we  have 
vayaskrft,  Ufe-giving,  and  constmctiona  like  vayo 
4h&t.  From  dh&  we  can  fhone  two  sabatantival  forms, 
db&  and  dhi-s,  e.  ff.  paro-dh^,  and pnro-dhis,  like  vi- 
dhi-8.  As  an  ordinary  substantive,  pnrodhil  takes  the 
feminine  termination  d,  and  is  declined  like  siva.  But  if 
the  verbal  base  remains  at  the  end  of  a  compound  Vrithont 
the  feminine  snffiz,  a  compoond  Hke  vayodh4  wonldform 
its  dative  vayodhe  (Orammfir,  §  239)  ;  and  as  in  analo- 
gons  caaes  we  fonnd  old  datives  in  ai,  instead  of  e,  e.  g. 
paridai  nothing  can  be  said  against;  vayoA\vai,  sa  b. 


Vedio  dative  of  Tajodhi.  Thedatireofpn  rod  hi  would 
be  parodh&ye,  but  here  again,  as,  besides  fonns  like 
drtsaje,  we  met  with  dativee  ench  a8ityai,Tohiahyai, 
there  is  no  difficnltjr  in  admittiDg  aa  aoalogoos  dative  of 
pnrodhi,  viz,  pnrodhyai. 

The  old  dative  dhaihas  been  preaerved  to  ns  in  one 
form  only,  which  for  that  reaaon  is  all  the  more  raloable 
and  important,  offering  the  key  to  the  mysterioos  Greek 
infinitives  in  Oai,  I  mean  vayodh&i,  whir.h  oocore  twice 
in  the  Big-Yeda,  X.  55,  1,  and  X.  67,  11.  The  importance 
of  this  relic  wonid  have  boon  perceived  long  ago,  if  there 
had  not  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  snch  a  form 
really  existed  in  the  Yeda.  By  some  accident  or  other, 
ProfeBsor  Anfrecht  had  printed  in  both  ■paeaages  vayo- 
dhaiA,  instead  of  vayodhai.  Bat  for  this,  no  one,  I 
believe,  wonld  have  doobted  that  in  this  form  vayodhai 
we  have  not  only  the  most  valnable  prototype  of  the  Greek 
infinitives  in  (iT)0ai,  bat  at  the  same  time  their  full  explana- 
tion. Tayodhai  stands  for  vnyaB-dhai,  in  which  com- 
position  the  first  part  vayas  is  a  nenter  base  in  as,  the 
second  a  dative  of  the  auxiliary  verb  d  li  &,  nsed  as  a  sub- 
stantive. If,  therefore,  we  find  corresponding  to  vayo- 
dbai  a  Greek  infinitive  {Utafiai,  we  must  divide  it  into 
(ins-Bat,  as  we  divide  ^tii^nadai  into  i/'iuccc-Sai,  and  trans- 
late it  literally  by  '  to  do  lying.' 

It  has  been  common  to  identify  Greek  infinitives  in 
a9ai  with  corresponding  Sanskrit  forms  ending  in  dhyai. 
"So  donbt  tht'sc  forms  in  dhyaiare  much  more  ft«qnent 
than  forms  in  dhai,  bnt  as  we  can  only  take  tbem  as  old 
datives  of  substantives  in  dhi,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
identiiy  the  two.  The  Sanskrit  dhy  appears,  no  donbt, 
in  Greek  as  ae,  dh  being  represented  by  tlie  surd  fl,  aiid 
then  assibilated  by  y ;  but  we  could  hardly  attempt  to 
explain  oB^Bij,  bccanse  ai^l^^i/.  Tlierefore,  nnless  ive 
are  prepared  to  Bee  witli  Bopp  in  the  <t  before  tf,  in  this 
and  Bimilar  forms,  a  remnant  o5  ftw  iftftexS-^e  -^toi^Q^m, 


notbing  rem&ms  but  to  accept  the  explanation  offered  by 
the  Yedic  vayodhai,  and  to  separate  ^liiStirBai  into  ipcion;- 
Oai,  lying  to  da  That  this  gramtOBtioal  compoand,  if  once 
foand  sncues&fal,  shoold  hare  been  repeated  in  other  tenses, 
mTTng  ns  not  only  ypa^m-Bai,  but  ypa^ia-Om,  ypai/'aa-ffm, 
and  even  yimf>dfiota-&ai,  is  no  more  than  what  we  may  see 
again  and  again  in  the  grammatical  development  of  aticient 
nnd  modem  langn&geB.  Some  scholars  have  objected  on 
the  same  ground  to  Bopp's  explanation  of  ama-mii^i,  aa 
the  nom.  plor.  of  a  participle,  becaose  they  think  it  im- 
poasible  to  look  npon  amemini,  amabdmini,  ainaremini, 
nTnabimini  as  participial  fonuationB.  Bnt  if  a  moold  ia 
once  made  in  langn^e,  it  is  ns«d  again  and  again,  and 
little  acconnt  is  taken  of  its   original    intention.     If  we 

object  to   ypayj/ta-dai,   why  not  to  a\tu-ai-fifvai,  or  T(8ra. 

ftiyai,  or  /dixOii-iityai  ?  In  Sanskrit,  too,  we  shonld  hesi- 
tate to  form  a  componnd  of  a  modified  verbal  base,  anch 
as  prill  a,  withdhi,  doing:  yet  as  the  Sanskrit  ear  was 
accaatomedto  yafiadhyai  from  ya^a,  gam adhyai  from 
gama,  it  did  not  protest  against  prinadhyai,  y^vri- 
dbadhyai,  eto. 

Historical  Importance  of  these  Orammatical  Forme. 
And  while  these  ancient  grammatical  forms  which  sup- 
ply the  fonndation  of  what  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
langoages  we  are  aocostomed  to  call  infinitives,  are  of  the 
bigbest  interest  to  the  grammarian  and  the  logician,  their 
importance  is  hardly  less  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian. 
£veiy  honest  student  of  antiquity,  whether  his  special  field 
be  India,  Persia,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  knows  bow  often  he  is 
filled  with  fear  mid  trembling  when  he  meets  with  thoughts 
and  expressions  which,  as  he  is  apt  to  say,  cannot  be  an- 
cient. I  bave  frequently  confessed  to  that  feeling  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  and  I  well 
remember  the  time  when  1  felt  inclined  to  ttiiow  u^  ^Ve 
wboJo  work  as  modem  and  an  worthy  of  the  time  Kod  \a\»m 
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befitowed  npoD  it.  At  tiiftt  time  I  was  aiw&ya  oomforted 
by  these  ao<caUed  iofinitiTes  uid  other  relics  of  andent 
langnaga  Thej  coald  not  have  been  fobrioated  in  India. 
They  are  nnknown  in  ordinaiy  Sanskrit,  they  are  nnintel- 
ligible  as  &r  as  their  origin  is  concerned  in  Oieek  and 
Latin,  and  yet  in  the  Vedio  language  we  find  these  forms, 
not  only  identical  with  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  bat  famish- 
ing ^e  key  to  their  formation  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
Vcdic  vayas-dhai  compared  with  Greek  0itr-&ai,  the 
Vedic  atashe  compared  with  XCrat  are  to  my  mind 
evidence  in  support  of  the  antiquity  and  genaineness  of  the 
Veda  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  argumenta. 

The  Infinitire  in  English. 

I  add  a  few  words  on  the  infinitive  in  Englisli,  though 
it  has  been  well  treated  by  Dr.  March  in  his  '  Grammar  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,'  by  Dr.  Morris,  and  others. 
We  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  two  forms,  one  generally  called 
the  infinitive,  nim-an,  to  take,  tho  other  the  gemnd,  lo  ntm- 
aniif,  to  take.  Dr.  March  explains  the  first  as  identical 
with  Greek  r(^l-tlv  and  vifi-tv-ai,  i.e.  as  an  oblique  case, 
probably  the  dative,  of  a  verbal  noon  in  an.  He  himself 
qnotesonly  the  dative  of  nominal  bases  in  a,  e.g.  namanaya, 
because  he  was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  nearer 
forms  in  an-e  supplied  by  the  Yeda.  This  infinitive  exiats 
in  Gothic  as  >iim-an,ia  Old  Saion  as  nim-an,  in  Old  Norse 
as  nem-a,  in  Old  Ui^  German  as  nem-an.  The  so-called 
gerund,  lo  nimanne,  is  rightly  traced  back  by  Dr.  March  to 
Old  Saxon  nwi-annia,  but  he  can  hardly  be  right  in  identi- 
fying these  old  datival  forms  with  the  Sanskrit  base  nam- 
aniya.  In  the  Second  Period  of  English  (11(X)-1250)'  the 
tennination  of  tho  infinitive  became  en,  and  frequently 
dropped  the  final  n,  as  »melle-=emellen- ;  while  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gerund  at  the  same  time  became  eniie  (ende), 

'  Morris,  HUtarie  Oatlinet  of  EnglUk  Aeciifner,  p,  62, 
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cue,  «n,  or  e,  BO  that  ontwarldy  the  two  forms  appeared  to 
be  identical  as  early  as  the  12th  century.'  Still  later,  to- 
'Wardg  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  the  tennioationB  were 
entirely  lost,  though  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  have  occa- 
aionally  to  hillen,  fasten,  delven,  when  they  wish  to  impart 
an  arohaio  character  to  their  language.  In  modem  Eng- 
lisli  the  infinitive  with  to  is  need  as  a  verbal  snbstantive. 
When  we  say,  *  I  wish  yon  to  do  this,'  '  yon  are  able  to  do 
fchis,'  we  can  still  perceive  the  datival  fnnction  of  the  in- 
finitive, likewise  in  each  phrases  as  'it  is  time,'  'it  ia 
proper,'  '  it  is  wrong  to  do  that,'  to  do  Taa,y  still  be  felt  as 
^D  obliqne  case.  Bnt  we  have  only  to  invert  these  sen- 
1:encefl,  and  say,  '  to  do  this  is  wrong,'  and  we  have  a 
xiew  aabatantive  in  the  nom.  sing,,  just  aa  in  the  Greek  to 
Ai'ytiv,  Expressions  like  for  to  do,  show  that  the  simple  to 
'vraa  not  always  felt  to  be  snfGciently  expressive  to  convey 
the  metuiing  of  an  original  dative. 

Works  on  the  Infinitive. 
The  infinitive  has  formed  the  sabject  of  many  learned 
treatisea.  I  divide  them  into  two  classes,  those  which 
appeared  before  and  those  which  appeared  after  Wilhelm's 
excellent  essay,  written  in  Latin,  'Deinfinitivivietnatnra,' 
1868  ;  and  in  a  new  and  improved  edition, '  De  infinitivo  lin- 
^namm  Sanscrito  Bactricte  Persies  Onecee  OscEe  Umbricfe 
T^finm  Ootics  forma  et  nan,'  Isenaoi,  1878.  In  this  essay  the 
evidence  sappUed  by  the  Veda  was  for  the  first  time  fully 
collected,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  infini- 
tdve  placed  ia  its  true  historical  light.  Before  Wilhelm  the 
more  important  works  were  Hofer'a  book,  '  Vom  Infinitiv, 
beeonders  im  Sanskrit,'  Berlin,  1840 ;  Bopp's  paragraphs  in 
his '  Comparative  Grammar ';  Hnmboldt's  paper,  in  Schlegel'a 
*  Indisohe  Bibliothek  '  (II.  74),  1824  ;  and  bis  posthumous 
p^ier  in  Enhn's  '  Zeitaohrift '  (II.  245),  1853 ;  some  dis- 
sertations by  L.  Meyer,  Merguet,  and  Oolensld.  Benfey's 
■  UoniB,  Le.p.  177. 
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'  Santikrit  Qrammftr '  (1S52),  too,  ought  to  be  menHoned, 
as  having  l&id  the  first  solid  fooadations  for  this  uid  all 
otber  branches  of  grammatical  reHearoh,  as  &r  as  Sanskrit 
is  concerned.  After  Wilbelm  the  same  subject  has  been 
treated  with  great  independence  bjr  Lndwig,  *  Der  Infinitif 
imYeda,'  1871,  and  ^^in  '  Agglutination  oder  Adaptation,* 
1873 ;  and  also  by  Jolly,  '  Geschichte  des  Infinitivs,'  1873. 
I  have  just  time  to  add  the  title  of  averyoaroftJ  paper,  by 
Srnnnfaofer,  '  tJber  Dialectspnren  im  Tedischen  Gcbranch 
der  InfinitiTformen,'  in  Knhn's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1860. 

I  had  myeelf  disonssed  some  questions  connected  witJi 
the  natare  of  the  infinitive  in  my  '  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Langai^,'  vol.  ii.  p.  15  seq.,  and  I  had  pointed  oat  in 
Kuhn's  '  Zeitschrift,'  XV.  215  (1866),  the  great  importance 
of  theVedic  vayodhai  for  unravelling  the  formation  of 
Greek  infinitives  in  <r-Bai, 

The  Infinitive  in  Bengali. 

At  a  still  earlier  time,  in  1847,  in  my  '  Essay  on  Bengali,' 
I  said  :  '  As  the  infinitives  of  the  Indo-Oemianic  languages 
must  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  cases  of  a  verbal  noun,  it 
is  probable.that  in  Bengali  the  infinitive  in  ite  was  also 
originally  a  locative,  which  expressed  not  only  local  situa- 
tion, but  also  movement  towards  some  object,  as  an  end, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  Thus  the  Bengali  infinitiTe 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  English,  where  the  relation  of 
case  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  to.  Ex.  t&hilke  m&rite 
kad  Asiy&chi,  means,  I  came  to  the  state  of  beating  him,  or, 
I  came  to  beat  him ;  Emilke  mftrite  deo,  give  me  (permis- 
sion), let  me  (go)  to  the  action  of  beating,  i.e.  allow  me  to 
beat.  Now,  as  the  form  of  the  participle  is  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  infinitive,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  really  a 
distinction  between  tlicso  two  forms  as  to  their  origin.  For 
instance,  the  phrase  ftpan  pntiake  milrite  &mi  tahaka  dekhi- 
Mia  can  be  translated,  I  Baw\iini\>oa!tiL'a^\i^%  Q'«n.«:ni\  Wt 
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it  can  be  explained  also  as  wbat  is  commonly  called  in 
Latin  grammar  aeewtalivut  cum  infiniUvo  :  tttat  ia  to  aay,  the 
infinitive  can  be  token  for  a  locative  of  the  verbal  nonn, 
and  the  whole  phrase  be  translated,  I  saw  him  in  the  action 
of  beating  his  own  son,  (vidi  pattern  asdere  ipsiut  JUium). 
As  in  every  Bengali  phrase  the  participle  in  ite  can  be 
understood  in  this  matiner,  I  think  it  admissible  to  ascribe 
this  origin  to  it,  and  instead  of  taking  it  for  a  nominative 
of  a  verbal  adjective,  to  consider  it  as  a  locative  of  a  verbal 
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I  also  tried  to  show  that  the  infinitive  in  the  Dravidian 
langnages  is  a  verbal  nonn  with  or  withont  a  case  snffii. 
This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  but,  in 
deference  to  him,  I  gladly  withdraw  the  explanation  which 
I  proposed  in  reference  to  the  infinitive  in  Tamil.  I  qnote 
from  Dr.  Caldwell's  '  Compatative  Grammar  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  Languages,'  2nd  ed.  p.  423  :  '  ProfesBor  Max  Muller, 
noticing  that  the  majority  of  Tamil  infinitives  terminate  in 
ka,  supposed  this  k a  to  be  identical  in  origin  with  k6,  the 
dative-accnsative  case-sign  of  the  Hindi,  and  conctaded 
that  the  Dravidian  infinitive  was  the  accusative  of  a  verbal 
nonn.  It  ia  true  that  the  Sanskrit  infinitive  and  I^tin 
supine  in  turn,  are  correctly  regarded  as  an  accusative,  and 
that  our  English  infinitive  to  do,  is  the  dative  of  a  verbal 
noun  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  Dravidian  infinitive  in  a  verbal 
noun  in  origin,  and  never  altogether  loses  that  chHracter  ; 
nevertheless,  the  supposition  that  the  final  ka  of  most 
Tamil  infinitives  is  in  any  manner  connected  with  ku,  the 
sign  of  the  Dravidian  dative,  or  of  kA,  the  Hindi  dative- 
accusative,  is  inadmissible.  Acomparison  of  various  classes 
of  verbs  and  of  the  various  dialects  shows  that  the  ka  in 
question  proceeds  from  a  totally  different  source.' 


III. 

INAUGUBAL  LECTUBE. 

ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OP  LANGDAQE. 

Delivered  be/ore. the   Imperud    Univeriity  of  JtroM&ur;, 
tht  23rd  of  May,  1872. 

YOU  will  easily  understand  that,  in  giving  my 
£irst  lecture  in  a  German  University,  I  feel 
some  difficulty  in  mastering  and  repressing  the 
feelings  which  stir  within  my  heart.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  as  it  becomes  a  teacher,  with  perfect 
calmness,  thinking  of  nothing  hut  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  to  treat.  But  here  where  we  are 
gathered  tt^ether  to-day,  in  this  old  free  imperial 
town,  in  this  University,  full  of  the  brightest  recol- 
lections of  Alsatian  history  and  German  literature, 
even  a  somewhat  grey-headed  German  profesBor  may 
be  pardoned  if,  for  some  moments  at  least,  he  gives 
free  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  are  foremost  in  his 
mind.  You  will  see,  at  least,  that  he  feels  and 
thinks  as  you  all  feel  and  think,  and  that  in  living' 
away  from  GermEiny  he  has  not  forgotten  his  German 
language,  or  lost  his  German  heart. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  great,  so  great 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  great  enoi^h; 
so  great  that  we,  old  and  youn^,  cannot  be  great 
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and  good  and  brare  and  hardworking  enongh  onr- 
selves,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  quite  unworthy 
of  the  times  in  which  out  lot  has  been  cast. 

We  older  people  have  IiTed  through  darker  times, 
when  to  a  German  learning  was  the  only  refuge,  the 
only  comfort,  the  only  pride ;  times  when  there  was 
no  Germany  except  in  oar  recollection,  and  perhaps 
in  our  secret  hopes.  And  those  who  have  lived 
through  those  sadder  days  feel  all  the  more  deeply 
the  blessings  of  the  present.  We  have  a  Germany 
again,  a  united,  great,  and  strong  country;  and  I 
call  this  a  blessing,  not  only  in  a  material  sense, 
as  giving  at  lost  to  our  homes  a  real  and  lasting 
aectuity  against  the  inroads  of  onr  powerful  neigh- 
bours, but  also  in  a  moral  sense,  as  placing  every 
Grerman  under  a  greater  responsibility,  as  reminding 
us  of  our  higher  duties,  as  inspiring  as  with  courage 
and  enei^  for  the  battle  of  the  mind  even  more  than 
for  the  battle  of  the  arm. 

That  blessing  has  cost  us  dear,  fearfully  dear, 
dearer  than  the  fi-iends  of  humanity  had  hoped; 
for,  proud  as  we  may  be  of  our  victories  and  our 
victors,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  in  this,  that 
there  is  in  the  history  of  humanity  nothing  so 
iiihuman,  nothing  that  makes  ns  so  entirely  despair 
of  the  genius  of  mankind,  nothing  that  bows  us  so 
low  to  the  very  dust,  as  war — unless  even  war 
becomes  ennobled  and  sanctified,  as  it  was  with  us, 
by  the  sense  of  duty,  duty  towards  our  country, 
duty  towards  our  town,  duty  towards  our  home, 
towards  our  others  and  mothers,  our  wives  and 
children.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  even  weli  be- 
come the  highest  and  brightest  of  sacri&cea",  ^"oa. 
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and  tliTis  0DI7,  may  we  look  history  straight  in  the 
face,  and  ask, '  'Who  would  hare  aoted  difEbrently  ?  * 
I  do  Dot  apeak  here  of  politics  in  the  ordhiary 
sense  of  the  word — nay,  I  gladly  leave  the  groping 
for  the  petty  causes  of  the  lat«  war  to  the  scrutiny 
of  those  foreign  statesmen  who  have  eyes  only  for 
the  infimtesimally  small,  hut  cannot  or  will  not 
Hee  the  powerful  handiwork  of  Divine  jastice  that 
revealn  itself  in  the  history  of  nations  as  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  I  speak  of  politics  in  their 
true  and  original  meaning,  as  a  branch  of  ethics, 
as  Kant  has  proved  them  to  be ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  politics  become  a  duty  from  which 
no  one  may  shrink,  be  he  young  or  old.  Every 
nati6n  must  have  a  conscience,  like  every  indi- 
vidual ;  a  nation  mnst  be  able  to  give  to  itself  an 
account  of  the  moral  justification  of  a  war  in  which 
it  is  to  sacrifice  eveiything  that  is  most  dear  to 
man.  And  that  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  the 
late  war,  that  every  German,  however  deep  he  may 
delve  in  his  heart,  can  say  without  a  qualm  or  a 
qniver,  '  The  German  people  did  not  wish  for  war, 
nor  for  conquest.  We  wanted  peace  and  freedom 
in  our  internal  development.  Another  nation,  or 
rather  its  rulers,  claimed  the  right  to  draw  for  us 
lines  of  the  Main,  if  not  new  frontiers  of  the 
Rhine ;  they  wished  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  that  German  union  for  which  our  fathers  bad 
worked  and  suffered.  The  German  nation  woold 
gladly  have  waited  longer  still,  if  thereby  war  could 
have  been  averted.  We  knew  that  the  nnion  of 
Germany  was  inevitflrble,  and  the  inevitable  is  in  do 
hurry.     But  when  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  in  cap 
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&ce,  and,  be  it  remembered,  with  the  acclamation  of 
tbe  whole  French  nation,  then  we  knew  what,  under 
Napoleonic  sway,  we  might  expect  from  our  powerful 
neighbour,  and  the  whole  German  people  rose  ea  one 
mau  for  defence,  not  for  defiance.  The  object  of 
our  war  was  peace,  and  a  lasting  peace,  and  there- 
fore now,  after  peace  has  been  won,  after  our  often 
menaced,  often  violated,  western  frontier  has  been 
made  secure  for  ever  by  bastions  such  as  nature  only 
can  build,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  Germans  are  tbe  same  aiter  as  before  the 
war,  that  military  glory  has  nothing  intoxicating 
to  us,  and  that  we  want  peace  with  all  the  world.' 

Ton  know  that  the  world  at  la:^  does  not 
prophesy  well  for  us.  We  are  told  that  the  old 
and  simple  German  manners  will  go.  that  the 
ideal  interests  of  our  life  will  be  foi^otten,  that, 
as  in  other  countries,  so  with  us,  our  love  for  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful  will  be  replaced  by  love  of 
pleasure,  enjoyment,  and  vanities.  It  rests  with  us 
with  all  our  might  to  confound  such  evil  prophecies, 
and  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  German  mind  higher 
than  ever.  Germany  can  remain  great  only  bj-  what 
has  made  her  great — by  simplicity  of  manners,  con- 
tentment, iudastry,  honesty,  high  ideals,  contempt  of 
Inrury,  of  display,  and  of  vain-gloiy.  '  Non  propter 
vitam  Vivendi  perdere  causae ' — '  Not  for  the  sake 
of  life  to  lose  the  real  objects  of  life,'  this  most  be 
our  watchword  for  ever,  and  the  causw  vitce,  tlie 
highest  objects  of  life,  are  for  us  to-day,  and  will,  I 
tmst,  remain  for  coming  generations  too,  tbe  same  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  LessLug,  of  Kant,  ot  ^"^iOAftT, 
and  ofHumhoJdt. 

roji.  I.  s 
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And  nowhere,  methinks,  can  tUs  return  to  the 
work  of  pea«e  be  better  inaugurated  than  here  in 
thia  very  place,  in  Straesbnrg.  It  was  a  bold  con- 
ception to  begin  the  building  of  the  new  temple  of 
learning  in  the  very  midst  of  the  old  German 
frontier  fortress.  We  are  summoned  here,  a^  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah,  when  '  the  builders  everyone 
had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  and  so  bnilded.* 
It  rests  with  us,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  that 
this  bold  conception  shall  not  fail.  And  therefore 
I  could  not  resist  the  voice  of  my  heart,  or  gainsay 
the  wish  of  my  friends  who  believed  that  I,  too, 
might  bring  a  stone,  however  small,  to  the  building 
of  this  new  temple  of  German  science.  And  here 
I  am  among  you  to  try  and  do  my  best.  Though 
I  have  lived  long  abroad,  and  pitched  my  workshop 
for  nearly  tweuty-five  years  on  English  soil,  yon. 
know  that  I  have  always  remained  Grerman  in  heart 
and  mind.  And  this  I  must  say  for  my  English 
friends,  that  they  esteem  a  German  who  remains 
German  far  more  highly  than  one  who  wishes  to 
pass  himself  off  as  English.  An  Englishman  wishes 
every  man  to  be  wbat  be  is.  I  am,  and  I  always 
have  been,  a  German  living  and  working  in  England. 
The  work  of  my  life,  the  edition  of  the  Kig-Veda, 
the  oldest  book  of  the  Indian,  ay,  of  the  whole 
Aryan  world,  could  be  carriod  out  satisfactorily 
nowhere  but  in  England,  where  the  rich  collections 
of  Oriental  MSS.,  and  the  easy  communications  with 
India,  offer  to  an  Oriental  scholar  advantages  sucli 
aB  no  other  country  can  oflfer.  That  by  living  and 
working  in  England  I  have  mode  some  sacrificeg, 
tJiiii  I  have  lost  many  ad'^an^^ft^  -wVlcih,  the  fi«e 
intercourse   with    German    acVioVwre  in.  ».  QtetroMx 
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onivctBity  ao  richly  offers,  no  one  knows  better 
than  myself.  Whatever  I  have  seen  of  life,  I  know 
of  no  life  more  perfect  than  that  of  a  German  pro- 
fessor in  a  Grerman  school  or  university.  Yon  know 
what  Niebnhr  thought  of  such  a  life,  even  though 
he  was  a  Prussian  miniater  and  ambassador  at 
Rome.  I  must  read  you  some  of  his  words,  they 
sound  BO  honest  and  sincere :  *  There  is  no  more 
grateful,  more  serene  life  than  that  of  a  Grerman 
teach^  or  professor,  none  that,  ihrough  the  nature 
of  its  duties  and  its  work,  secures  so  well  the  peace 
of  our  heart  and  our  conscience.  How  many  times 
have  I  deplored  it  with  a  sad  heart,  that  I  should 
ever  have  left  that  path  of  life  to  enter  upon  a  life 
of  trouble  which,  even  at  the  approach  of  old  age, 
will  probably  never  give  me  lasting  peace,  ^e 
office  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the 
most  hononiable,  and  despite  of  all  the  evils  which 
now  and  then  dbtorb  its  ideal  beauty,  it  is  for  a 
truly  noble  heart  the  happiest  path  of  life.  It  was 
the  path  which  I  had  once  chosen  for  myself,  and 
how  I  wish  I  had  been  aUowed  to  follow  it ! ' 

[  could  quote  to  you  the  words  of  anotlier  Prus- 
sian ambassador,  Bunsen.  He,  too,  often  complained 
with  sadness  that  he  bad  missed  his  true  path  in 
life.  He,  too,  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the 
noisy  hotel  of  the  ambassador  for  the  quiet  home  of 
a  German  professor. 

From  my  earliest  youth  it  has  been  the  goal  of 
my  life  to  act  as  a  professor  in  a  German  university, 
and  if  this  dream  of  my  youth  was  not  to  be  fulfilled 
in  its  entirety,  I  feel  all  the  more  gratefxA  \ib.'a.\., 
throo^i  tie  Jdndneag  of  my  friends  and,  Giercawi 
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colleagues,  I  have  been  allowed,  at  least  once  in  my 
life,  to  act  during  the  present  spring  and  summer  as 
a  real  German  professor  in  a  German  unirersity. 

This  wiis  in  my  heart,  and  I  wanted  to  say  it,  in 
order  that  yon  might  know  with  what  purpose  I 
have  come,  and  with  what  real  joy  I  begin  the  work 
which  has  brought  us  together  to-day. 

I  shall  lecture  during  the  present  term  on  '  The 
Kesults  of  the  Science  of  Language ' ;  but  you  will 
easily  understand  that  to  sum  up  in  one  course  of 
lectures  the  results  of  researches  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  unflagging  industry  by  three  gene- 
rations of  scholars,  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility. 
Besides,  a  mere  detailing  of  results,  thoagh  it  is 
possible,  is  hardly  calculated  to  subserve  the  real 
objects  of  aciulemic  teaching.  You  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  mere  results ;  you  want  to  know  and 
to  imderstand  the  method  by  which  they  have  been 
obtained.  You  want  to  follow  step  by  step  that 
gloviona  progress  of  discovery  which  has  led  us  to 
where  we  stand  now.  What  is  the  use  of  knowing 
the  Pythagorean  problem,  if  we  cannot  prove  it? 
What  would  be  the  use  of  knowing  that  the  French 
larme  is  the  same  as  the  German  Zahre  (tear),  if  we 
■could  not  with  mathematical  exactness  trace  every 
step  by  which  these  two  words  have  diverged  till 
they  became  what  they  are  ? 

The  results  of  the  Science  of  Language  are  enor- 
mous. There  is  no  sphere  of  intellectual  activity 
which  has  not  felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of  this 
new  science.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Lan- 
f.ma,ge  is  the  organ  of  all  knowledge,  and  though  we 
Matter  ourselves  that  we  ate  ttie  \ot4.&  q?  \o3i^aage. 
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that  we  handle  it  as  a  nsefiil  tool,  and  no  more,  be- 
lieve me  there  are  but  few  who  can  maintain  their 
complete  independence  with  respect  to  language,  few 
who  can  say  of  her,  "jSya*  Afl£5gj>^*  h^oti^i-  To  know 
language  historicaUy  and  genetically,  to  be  able  more 
particnlarlj  to  follow  up  the  growth  of  our  technical 
terms  to  their  very  roots,  this  is  in  every  science 
the  best  means  to  keep  up  a  living  connection  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present,  the  only  way  to 
make  UB  feel  the  ground  on  which  we  stand. 

Let  OS  begin  with  what  is  nearest  to  us,  Philology. 
Its  whole  character  has  been  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
The  two  classical  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
looked  as  If  they  had  fallen  from  the  sky  or  been 
found  behind  a  hedge,  have  now  recovered  their 
title-deeds,  and  have  taken  their  legitimate  place  in 
that  old  and  noble  family  which  we  call  the  Indo- 
European,  the  Indo-Germanic,  or  by  a  shorter  if  not 
a  better  name,  the  Aryan.'  In  this  way  not  only 
have  their  antecedents  been  cleared  up,  bnt  theii 
mntnal  relationship,  too,  has  for  the  first  time  been 
placed  in  its  proper  light.  The  idea  that  Latin  was 
derived  from  Greek,  an  idea  excusable  in  scholars  of 
the  Scipionic  period,  or  that  Latin  was  a  language 
made  up  of  Italic,  Greek,  and  Pelasgic  elements, 
a  view  that  had  maintained  itself  to  the  time  of 
Niebohr,  all  this  has  now  been  shown  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility.  Greek  and  Latin  stand  together  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality;  they  are  sisters,  like  French 
and  Italian : 

'  Facies  non  omnibua  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen  qnalem  decet  esse  soroTn.m' 
'  Note  A,  p.  20t. 
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If  it  c^ald  be  a  scientific  qaestion  wbich  of  the  two 
is  the  elder  Bister,  Greek  or  Latin,  Latin,  I  believe, 
conld  produce  better  claims  of  seniority  than  Greek. 
Now,  as  in  the  modem  history  of  langnage  we  are 
able  to  explain  many  things  that  are  obscnre  in 
French  and  Italian  by  calling  in  the  Provencal,  the 
Spanish,  the  Portngnese,  nay,  even  the  Wallachian 
and  the  Churwalsch,  we  can  do  the  same  in  the 
ancient  history  of  lan^age,  and  get  light  for  many 
things  which  are  difficult  and  anintelligible  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  consulting  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Gothic, 
Irish,  and  even  Old  Bulgarian.  We  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  the  surprise  which  was  occasioned  among 
the  scholars  of  Europe  by  the  discovery  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  reaching  with  its  branches  firom 
the  Himalayan  mountains  to  the  Pyrenees.  Not 
that  scholars  of  any  eminence  believed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  that  Greek  and  Latin  were  derived 
from  Hebrew :  that  prejudice  had  been  disposed  <^f 
once  for  all,  in  Germany  at  least,  by  Leibniz.  But 
aft«r  that  theory  had  been  given  up,  no  new  truly 
scientific  theory  had  taken  its  place.  Tlielangua^s 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Semitic,  the 
family  type  of  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  lay 
scattered  about  as  disjecta  membra  po'eta,  and  no 
one  thought  of  uniting  them  again  into  one  oi^nic 
whole.  It  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  which  led 
to  the  re-union  of  the  Aryan  languages,  and  if  San- 
skrit had  taught  us  nothing  else,  this  alone  would 
establish  its  claim  to  a  place  among  the  academic 
sciences  of  our  century. 

When  Greek  and  Latin  had  once  been  restored  to 
their  true  place  in  the  natuTaV  a^atem  cA  ftia  kc^vb. 
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langne^s,  their  special  treatment,  too,  became  neceB- 
airilj  a  different  one.  In  grammar,  for  instance, 
scholars  were  no  longer  satisfied  to  give  forms  and 
roles,  and  to  place  what  was  irregular  by  the  side  of 
what  was  r^nlar.  They  wished  to  know  the  reasons 
of  the  roles  as  well  as  of  the  exceptions ;  they  asked 
why  the  fbrma  were  snch  as  they  were,  and  not 
otherwise  j  they  required  not  only  a  logical,  but  also 
an  historical  foandation  of  grammar.  People  asked 
themselves  for  the  first  time,  why  so  small  a  change 
as  moMi  and  mene(e  conld  express  the  difference 
between  one  and  many  tables;  why  a  siagle  letter, 
like  r,  could  possess  the  charm  of  changing  I  love, 
amo,  into  I  am  loved,  amor.  Instead  of  indulging 
in  general  speculations  on  the  logic  of  grammar,  the 
riddles  of  grammar  received  their  solution  from  a 
study  of  the  historical  development  of  language. 
For  every  language  there  was  to  be  an  historical 
grammar,  and  in  this  way  a  revolution  was  pro- 
duced in  philol<^cal  studies  to  be  compared  only  to 
the  revolution  produced  in  chemistry  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Lavoisier,  or  in  geology  by  the  theories 
of  Lyell.  For  instance,  instead  of  attempting  an 
explanation  why  the  genitive  singular  and  the  abla- 
tave  plural  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  could 
express  rest  in  a  place — Roma,  at  Rome ;  Tarenti, 
at  Tarentam ;  Athenis,  at  Athens;  Gaii-U,  at  Giabii 
—one  glance  at  the  past  history  of  these  languages 
showed  that  these  so-called  genitives  were  not  and 
never  had  been  genitives,  but  corresponded  to  the 
old  locatives  in  i  and  au  in  Sanskrit.  No  doubt,  a 
pupil  can  be  made  to  learn  anything  that  at&.'ncla  v:i. 
ir/  bui  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can.  coTvA^cfc 
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to  a  Boond  development  of  his  intellectaal  powers  if 
lie  first  leams  at  school  the  real  meaning  of  the 
genitive  and  ablative,  and  then  baa  to  accept  on 
trust  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  same  cases  may  ex- 
press rest  in  a  place.  A  well-known  English  divine, 
opposed  to  reform  in  spelling,  as  in  everything  else, 
once  declared  that  the  fearful  orthography  of  Ecglieh 
formed  the  best  psychological  foundation  of  English 
orthodoxy,  because  a  child  that  had  once  been 
brought  to  believe  that  t-h-r-o-u-g-h  sounded  like 
'  through,*  t-h-o-u-g-h  like  '  though,'  r-o-u-g-h  like 
'  rough,'  would  afterwards  believe  anything.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  do  not  consider  that  grammatical  rules 
like  those  just  quoted  on  the  genitive  and  ablative 
assuming  the  power  of  the  locative,  are  likely  to 
strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  of  any  schoolboy. 

Even  more  pernicious  to  the  growth  of  sound  ideas 
was  the  study  of  etymology,  as  formerly  carried  on 
in  schools  and  universities.  Everything  here  was 
left  to  chance  or  to  authority,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual that  two  or  three  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  had  to  be  learnt,  as  if  the  same  word  might 
have  bad  more  than  one  parent.  Yet  it  is  many 
years  since  Otfried  Miiller  told  classical  scholars  that 
they  must  either  surrender  the  whole  subject  of  the 
historical  growth  of  language,  etymology,  and  gram- 
matical moi'phology,  or  trust  in  these  mattera  entirely 
to  the  guidance  of  Comparative  Philology.  Aa  a 
student  at  Leipzig,  I  lived  to  see  old  Giottlried 
Hermann  quoting  the  paradigms  of  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar in  one  of  his  last  Programs ;  and  Boeckh  de- 
cJared  in  1850,  at  the  eleventh  meeting  of  German 
philologists,  that,  in  the  ipTeaent  ataVe  ot  "Oofc  wnisosft 
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«f  language,  the  grammar  of  the  clasBtcal  languages 
cannot  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  comparative 
grammar.  And  yet  there  are  echolars  even  now  who 
would  exclude  the  Science  of  Language  from  schools 
and  universities.  What  gigantic  steps  truly  scien- 
tific etymology  has  made  in  Greek  and  Latin,  every 
scholar  may  see  in  the  excellent  works  of  Ourtius 
and  Corssen.  The  essential  difference  hetween  the 
old  and  the  new  systems  consists  here,  too,  in  this, 
that  while  formerly  people  were  satisfied  if  they 
knew,  or  imagined  they  knew,  from  what  source  a 
certain  word  was  derived,  little  value  is  now  attached 
to  the  mere  etymology  of  a  word,  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  account,  according  to  fixed 
phonetic  laws,  for  all  the  changes  which  a  word  has 
undei^ne  in  its  passage  through  Latin,  Grreek,  and 
Sanskrit.  How  iar  this  conscientiousness  may  be 
carried  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  com- 
parative philologists  decline  to  admit,  on  phonetic 
grounds,  the  identity  of  such  words  as  the  Latin 
Deue  and  the  Greek  &e6s,  although  the  strongest 
internal  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  these  words.' 

Let  us  go  on  to  Mythology,  If  mythology  is  an 
old  dialect,  outliving  itself,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
its  sacred  character,  carried  on  to  a  new  period  of 
language,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  historical 
method  of  the  Science  of  Language  would  naturally 
lead  here  to  most  important  results.  Take  only  the 
one  fact,  which  no  one  at  present  would  dare  to 
question,  that  the  name  of  the  highest  deity  among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Zevj  and  Jupiter,  V^  ^« 
'  See  note  if,  p.  216. 
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game  as  the  Yedic  Djaue,  tbe  akj,  and  the  old  Crer- 
man  Zio,  Old  Norae  Tyr,  irboae  name  BurviTes  in  the 
moderD  namea  of  DieTwiag,  or  Tuesday.  Does  not 
this  one  word  prove  the  onion  of  those  ancient  raoea? 
Does  it  not  show  us,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
the  &thera  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  others  of  onr  own 
race,  gathered  together  in  the  great  temple  of  nature, 
like  brothers  of  the  same  honse,  and  looking  up  in 
adoration  to  the  sky  as  the  emblem  of  what  they 
yearned  for,  a  fether  and  a  God  l*  Nay,  can  we  not 
hear  in  that  old  name  of  Jupiter,  i.e.  Heaven- 
Father,  the  true  key-note  which  still  sounds  on  in 
our  own  prayer,  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,' 
and  which  imparts  to  these  words  their  deepest 
tone  and  their  fullest  import  9  By  an  accurate  study 
of  these  words  we  are  able  to  draw  the  bonds  of  lan- 
guage and  belief  even  more  closely  together.  You 
know  that  the  nom.  sing,  of  Zevs  has  the  a«ute,  and 
so  has  the  nom.  sing,  of  Dyaus ;  but  the  vocative  of 
Zevt  has  the  circumflex,  and  so  has  likewise  the 
vocative  of  Dyaus  in  the  Veda. '  Formerly  the 
accent  might  have  been  considered  as  something  late, 
artificial,  and  purely  grammatical ;  the  Science  of 
Language  has  shown  that  it  is  as  old  as  language 
itself,  and  it  has  rightly  called  it  the  very  soul  of 
words.  Thus  even  in  these  faint  pulsations  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  changes  of  accent  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 
may  we  feel  the  common  blood  that  runs  in  the  veins 
of  the  old  Aryan  dialects. 

History,  too,  particularly  the  most  ancient  histoi?, 
has  received  new  light  and  life  from  a  comparative 
BtuAy  of  languages.     Nations  and  languages  were  iu 
'  Note  c,  p. 'no. 
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ancient  times  almost  synonymous,  and  what  con- 
stitntea  the  ideal  unity  of  a  nation  lies  far  more  in 
the  intellectoal  &ctor8,  in  religion  and  langnagu, 
than  in  common  descent  and  common  blood.  But 
for  that  very  reason  we  mast  here  be  most  cautious. 
It  ia  but  too  easily  forgotten  that  if  we  speak  of 
Aryan  and  Semitic  &milies,  the  ground  of  classifi- 
cation is  language,  and  language  only.  There  are 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  but  it  is  against  all 
rules  of  logic  to  speak,  without  an  expressed  or  im- 
plied qnalification,  of  an  Aryan  race,  of  Aryan  blood, 
of  Aryan  skulls,  and  to  attempt  ethnological  classi- 
fication on  purely  linguistic  grounds.  These  two 
sciences,  the  Science  of  language  and  the  Science 
of  man,  cannot,  at  least  for  the  present,  be  kept  too 
much  asunder;  and  many  misunderstandings,  many 
controversies,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  scholars 
had  not  attempted  to  draw  conclusions  from  lan- 
guage to  blood,  or  from  blood  to  language.  When 
each  of  these  sciences  shall  have  carried  oat  inde- 
pendently its  own  classification  of  men  and  of  lan- 
gnages,  then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  time  to 
compare  their  results ;  but  even  then,  I  must  repeat, 
what  I  have  said  many  times  before,  it  would  be  as 
wrong  to  speak  of  Aryan  blood  aa  of  dolichocephalic 
grammar.' 

We  have  all  accustomed  ourselves  to  look  for  the 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  languages  in  Asia,  and  to  ima- 
gine these  dialects  flowing  like  streams  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  to   the   South,   the   West,    and   the 

'  See  H.  M.'b  Ztitttr  U  CJtetvdier  Suiuea,  On,  the  ruraiMin  Laiv- 
jvage*,    186*,  second   chapter,    second   section, '  Eft>wAo%y  Ncwvvft 
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North.  I  must  confess  that  Profeaaor  Benfey's  pro- 
test against  this  theory  seems  to  be  very  opportone^ 
and  his  arguments  in  favour  of  a  more  northern,  if 
not  European,  origin  of  the  whole  Aryan  family  of 
speech,  deserve,  at  all  events,  fer  more  attention  than. 
they  have  hitherto  received. 

For  the  same  reasons  it  seems  to  me  at  least  a 
premature  undertaking  to  use  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  coincidences  between  two  or  more  of  the 
Aryan  langut^es  as  arguments  in  support  of  an 
earlier  or  later  separation  of  the  people  who  spoke 
them.  First  of  all,  there  are  few  points  on  which 
the  opinions  of  competent  judges  differ  more  de- 
cidedly than  when  the  exact  degrees  of  relationship 
between  the  single  Aryan  languages  have  to  be 
settled.  There  is  agreement  on  one  point  only,  viz. 
that  Sanskrit  and  Zend  are  more  closely  united  than 
any  other  languages.  But  though  on  this  point 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  extraordinary  agreement  has  as  yet 
been  given.  In  fact,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
■what  I  called  the  '  Southern  Division '  of  the  Aryan 
family  could  properly  be  called  a  division  at  all,  as 
it  consisted  only  of  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
type  of  Aryan  speech.  As  soon  as  we  go  beyond 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  the  best  authorities  are  found  to 
be  in  open  conflict.  Bopp  maintained  that  the 
Slavonic  languages  were  most  closely  allied  to  San- 
skrit, an  opinion  shared  by  Pott.  Grimm,  ou  the 
contrary,  maintained  a  closer  relationship  between 
Slavonic  and  German.  In  this  view  he  was  snp- 
ported  by  Lottner,  Schleicher,  and  others,  while 
£opp  to  the  last  opposed  it.     Aftax  ftn?,  ?)iMiaRi^t 
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(as,  before  him,  Newman  in  Eagland)  endeavoured 
to  prove  a  closer  contact  between  Celtic  and  Latin 
and,  accepting  Greek  as  most  closely  united  with 
Latin,  he  proceeded  to  eatablish  a  South- Western 
European  division,  consisting  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  running  parallel  with  the  North-Westem 
division,  consisting  of  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Ebel,  of  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic. 

But  while  these  scholars  classed  Greek  with  Latin, 
others,  such  as  Grassmann  and  Sonne,  pointed  out 
striking  pecidiarities  which  Greek  shares  with  San- 
skrit, and  with  Sanskrit  only,  as,  for  instance,  the 
augment,  the  voiceless  aspirates,  the  alpha  priva- 
tivum  (a,  not  an),  the  mk  and  fi^  prohiiitivum,  the 
tara  and  rtpo  as  the  suffix  of  the  comparative,  and 
some  others.  A  most  decided  divergence  of  opinion 
manifested  itself  as  touching  the  real  relation  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  While  some  regarded  these  lan- 
guages not  only  as  sisters,  but  as  twins,  others  were 
not  inclined  to  concede  to  them  any  closer  relation- 
ship than  that  which  unites  all  the  members  of  the 
Aryan  femily.  While  this  conflict  of  opinions  lasts 
(and  they  are  not  mere  assertions,  but  opinions  sup- 
ported by  argnments),  it  is  clear  that  it  wonld  be 
premature  to  establish  any  historical  conclusions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Slaves  remained  longer 
onited  with  the  Indians  and  Persians  than  the 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  or,  if  we 
follow  Professor  Sonne,  that  the  Greeks  remained 
longer  united  with  the  Indians  than  the  other  Aryan 
nations, 

I  must  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  the  ^V^q\& 
problem  admits  of  a  scientific    aolution.     "\i  m  ^ 
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large  fiunil;  of  lauguageB  we  discover  closer  coin- 
cidences between  some  laogimges  than  between 
otbera,  this  is  no  more  than  what  we  should  expect, 
according  to  the  working  of  what  I  call  the  Dialectic 
Frocees.  All  these  languages  sprang  up  and  grew 
and  divei^ed,  before  they  were  finally  separated; 
some  retained  one  form,  others  another,  so  that 
even  the  apparently  most  distant  members  of  the 
same  family  might,  on  certain  points,  preserve 
relics  in  common  which  were  lost  in  all  the  other 
dialects,  and  vice  versa.  No  two  languages,  not 
even  Lithuanian  and  Old  Slavonic,  are  so  closely 
united  as  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  which  shore  together 
even  technical  terms  connected  with  a  complicated 
sacriBcial  ceremonial.  Yet  there  are  words  occurring 
in  Zend,  and  absent  in  Sanskrit,  which  crop  up  again 
sometimes  in  Greek,  sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes 
ill  German.'  As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  draw  from 
such  coincidences  and  divergences  historical  con- 
clusions as  to  the  earlier  or  later  separation  of  the 
nations  who  developed  these  languages,  we  fall  into 
contradictions  like  those  which  I  pointed  out  just 
now  between  Bopp,  Grimm,  Schleicher,  Ebel,  Grass- 
mann,  Sonne,  and  others.  Much  depends,  in  all 
scientific  researches,  on  geeing  that  the  question  is 
properly  put.  To  me  the  question  whether  the  closer 
relations  between  certain  independent  dialects  furnish 
evidence  as  to  the  successive  times  of  their  separa- 
tion seems,  by  its  very  nature,  fruitless.  Nor  have 
the  answers  been  at  all  satisfactory.  After  a  number 
of  coincidences  between  the  various  members  of  the 
Aryan  family  have  been  carefully  collected,  we  know 
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no  more  in  the  end  than  what  we  knew  at  first,  viz. 
that  all  the  Aijan  dialects  are  cloaelj  connected  with 
each  other.    We  know — 

1.  That  Slavonic  ia  most  closely  united  with 
German  (Grimm,  Schleicher) ; 

2.  That  German  18  moat  closely  united  with  Celtic 
(Gbel,  Lottner) ; 

3.  That  Celtic  is  most  closely  united  with  Latin 
(Newman,  Schleicher) ; 

4.  That  Latin  is  most  closely  united  with  Greet 
(Mommsen,  Cortius) ; 

5.  That  Greek  is  most  closely  united  with  San- 
skrit (Grassman,  Sonne,  Eem) ; 

6.  That  Sanskrit  is  most  closely  united  with 
Zend  (Bomouf). 

Let  a  mathematician  draw  out  the  result,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  know  in  the  end  no  more  than 
we  knew  at  the  beginning.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  use  a 
mere  trick  in  arguing,  and  to  say  that  none  of  these 
conclusions  can  be  right,  because  each  is  contradicted 
by  others.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  admit  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  every  one  of  these  conclusions,  and  I 
maintain,  for  that  very  reason,  that  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  them  all  is  to  admit  that  the  single  dialects 
of  the  Aryan  family  did  not  break  off  in  regular 
succession,  but  that,  after  a  long-continued  com- 
munity, they  separated  slowly,  and,  in  some  cases, 
cnntemporaneonely,  from  their  fiimily-circle,  till  they 
established  at  last,  under  varying  circamstaaces, 
their  complete  national  independence.  This  seems 
to  me  all  that  at  present  one  may  say  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  all  that  is  really  in  keeping  'sv^.h.  t\i& 
law  of  development  in  ail  diolecta. 
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If  now  we  turn  awaj  from  the  piirely  pMlolofpcal 
results  of  the  Science  of  Language,  in  order  to  glance 
at  the  advant^es  which  other  sciences  bare  derived 
from  it,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  mostly  in  the 
light  that  has  been  shed  on  obscure  words  and  old 
'  customs.  This  advantage  is  greater  than,  at  first 
sight,  it  might  seem  to  be.  Every  word  has  its 
history,  and  the  beginning  of  this  history,  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  etymology,  leads  us  back  &r 
beyond  its  first  historical  appearance.  Every  word, 
as  we  know,  had  originally  a  predicative  meaning, 
and  that  predicative  meaning  differs  often  very 
considerably  from  the  later  traditional  or  technical 
meaning.  This  predicative  meaning,  however,  being 
the  most  original  meaning  of  the  word,  allows  ns  an 
insight  into  the  moat  primitive  ideas  of  a  nation. 

Let  ns  take  an  instance  from  jurisprudence. 
Poena,  in  claasical  Latin,  means  simply  punishment, 
particularly  what  is  either  paid  or  sufiered  in  order  to 
atone  for  an  injury,  [Si  injuriam  faxit  alteri,  vigtnti 
quinque  oris  pceneB  mmto ;  Fragm.  XII.  Tab.)  The 
word  agrees  so  remarkably,  both  in  form  and  mean- 
ing, with  the  Greek  -n-oivij,  that  Mommsen  assigned  to 
it  a  place  in  what  he  calls  GrBeco-Italic  ideas.'  We 
might  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Italians 
took  jKBna  originally  in  the  sense  of  ransom,  simply 
as  a  civil  act,  by  which  he  who  had  inflicted  injury 
on  another  was,  as  far  as  he  and  the  injured  person 
were  concerned,  restored  in  inlegmm.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  however,  leads  us  hack  into  a  &r 

'  '  Jutl|^ent  (friwf  1,  Kpivtiy),  poo'aiice  ipama,  natvii),  retribntioD. 
{talio.  toaJk,  TXnrw),  are  Qrreco-Iialic  concoptionK.' — Slommsen, 
jfd'm.  f/fKkiehU,  vol.  i.  p.  tf5. 
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more  distant  past,  and  shows  as  that  when  the  word 
poena  yraa  first  framed,  panishment  waa  conceived 
£roin  a  lugher  moral  and  religious  point  <tf  view,  as  a 
purification  from  sin ;  for  pcBna,  as  first  shown  bj 
Professor  Fott  (and  what  has  he  not  been  the  first  Ut 
show?), is  doselyconnected  with  the  root  pn,  to  purify. 
Tbofl  we  read  in  the  '  Atharra-veda,'  ziz.  33,  3 : 
'  Tvim  bbtfmim  dtyeshi  6gae& 

Trim  v6dji.m  sldasi  Ifirar  adhvar^ 

Trtbn  pavitram  rfsbajo  bbirantas 

TvAm  puniTii  dnritltiu  asm&t,' 

'  Thon,  O  CJod  of  Fire,  goest  mightily  across  the 
earth;  thon  sittest  brilUantlj  on  the  altar  at  the 
sacrifice.  The  prophets  carry  Thee  as  the  Purifier ; 
puriiy  ns  from  all  misdeeds.' 

R-orn  this  root  pa  we  have,  in  Latin,  puru8  and 
ptUn»,  as  in  a/rgenfwm  purum  puiwm,  fine  silver,  or  in 
punu  puinu  est  ipse.  Plant.  Ps.  4,  2,  31.  From  it  we 
also  have  the  verb  pvrgare,  for  purigare,  to  purge, 
used  particularly  with  reference  to  purification  from 
crime  by  means  of  religious  observances.  If  this 
transition  from  the  idea  of  purging  to  that  of  punish- 
ing should  seem  strange,  we  have  only  to  think  of 
e€utigare,  meaning  originally  to  puriiy,  but  afterwards 
in  such  expressions  as  verbis  et  verberdma  castigare,  to 
chide  and  to  chasten.' 

■-Sophns  Bngge  (Kuhn's  Zeittchr^,  1870,  p.  406)  derives  pitna 
and  rairii  trom  Zend  AaSna,  and  this  from  a  root  ki,  Greek  ti, 
in  rtiu,  etc.  U  we  adopt  this  etTmology,  aa  Curtius  doca  (^Grund- 
xSgr,  5th  ed.  p.  472),  then  wo  most,  with  Curtius  and  Pott,  take 
piena  as  bonowed  from  Gioek,  because  Latin  allows  labialisation 
of  i  under  certain  restrictiomi  only.  In  that  case,  however,  we 
should  have  to  separate  jTunio  and  panitetlioiajMena;  ■w\iUe,\l  ■«% 
retain  the  Heiiyatioa  of  all  these  words  from  root  pu,  to  pMrii^,  bXL 

roii.  J.  0 
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I  cannot  convince  myself  tbat  the  lAtin  crimen 
lias  anything  in  common  vith  xpivtiv.  The  Greek 
Kplvstv  is  no  donbt  connected  with  lAtin  eeo'-no,  &om 
which  cri-hrtim,  sieve.  It  means  to  separate,  to  sift, 
so  that  Kptrqs  may  well  Bigniiy  a  jndge,  and  xptfta  a 
Judgment,  lit.  a  sifting,  bnt never  a  crime  or  misdeed. 
Cnmeti,  as  every  scholar  knows  or  onght  to  know, 
meant  originally  an  accusation,  not  a  crime,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  dU-crimm,  which  means 
what  separates  two  things,  a  difference,  a  critical 
point.  In  crimen  venire  mean  s  to  get  into  bad  repute, 
to  be  calumniated ;  in  dixcrimine  esse  means  to  be  in 
a  critical  and  dangerous  position. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  etymology 
that  in  tracing  words  back  to  their  roots,  we  have  to 
show  that  their  primary,  not  their  secondary  mean- 
ings agree  with  the  meaning  of  the  root.  Therefore 
even  if  crimen  had  assumed  in  later  times  the  mean- 
ing of  judgment,  yet  its  derivation  &om  the  Greek 
Kpivuv  would  have  to  be  rejected,  because  it  would 
explain  the  secondary  only,  but  not  the  primary 
meaning  of  cHm^i.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
liistorical  development  of  the  meanings  of  crimen, 
1)eginning  with  accusation,  and  ending  with  guilt, 
while  no  possible  transition  of  meaning  has  yet  been 
shown  from  cemo,  to  separate,  to  crimen,  bad  repute. 


these  clifficallies  disappear.  Possibly,  however,  iroirii  may  have  been 
origiaally  ancoanected  with  Iiat.  poena.  In  Greek,  labiaUaatioii 
would  be  free  from  objection,  nnii,  dialectioally  at  least,  ailra  occiub 
in  Gy[)ruB  instead  of  rlati  (Curtius,  p.  i72).  The  Homeric  ArmM^  if 
for  aao-TDin,  would  find  on  easy  explanation  in  6k.  apatltL  Se« 
also  Coisaen,  ItaL  Sprackk.  p.  140. 
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I  believe  I  have  proved  that  crimen  is  really  and 
truly  the  aame  word  as  the  German  Verhumdung, 
calumny.'  Verleumdvng  comes  from  Leamwad,  the 
Old  High-German  hiiunvunt,  and  thia  hliumunt  is  the 
-exact  representative  of  the  Yedic  sromata,  derived 
from  the  root  arn,  to  hear,  duere,  and  signifying 
good  report,  glory,  the  Grreek  K>Joa,  the  Old  High- 
Oemtan  hruom.  The  German  word  Lewmund  can  be 
used  in  a  good  and  a  boif  sense,  as  good  or  evil  re- 
port, while  the  Latin  crt-meit,  for  croe-men,  lite  liber 
(for  loeber)  is  oaed  in  maiam  partem  only.  It  meant 
originally  what  is  heard,  report,  on  dit,  gossip, 
accusation;  lastly,  the  object  of  an  acRnsation,  a 
crime,  bat  never  judgment,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  only  important  objection  that  could  be  raised 
against  tracing  crimen  back  to  the  root  srn,  is  that 
this  root  has  in  the  North-Western  branch  of  the 
Aryan  &mily  assumed  the  form  olu,  instead  of  crn, 
aa  in  icKiot,  cUem,  gloria,  0.  SI.  tlovo,  A.S.  hlud,  loud, 
in~clv,Uu.  I  myself  hesitated  for  a  long  time  on 
account  of  this  phonetic  difficulty,  nor  do  I  think  it 
is  quite  removed  by  the  fact  that  Bopp  ('  Oomp.  Gr.' 
^  20)  identified  the  German  »crir-u-mea,  we  cry  (in- 
stead of  smti'-u-)n&),  with  Sk.  sr^v-ayft-mas,  we 
make  hear ;  nor  by  the  r  in  in-cre-f-are,  in  Kpa^m,  as 
compared  with  liKSi^m,  nor  even  by  the  r  in  d-Kpo- 
a-o/Mu,  which  Curtins  seems  inclined  to  derive  from 
am.  The  question  is  whether  this  phonetic  difficulty 
13  BQch  as  to  force  us  to  snrrender  the  common  origin 
of   sromata,  hliuviunt,  and    crimen;    but    even  if 

'  Bee  BV  article  in  Kabni^iiteAri/i,\ol.^\x.  p.  i'^. 
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this  should  be  the  case,  the  derivation  of  erfm«n  from 
eemo  or  xpiveip  would  remain  as  impossible  as  erer. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  in  what  manner  the 
Science  of  Language  can  ox>en  before  our  eyes  a 
period  in  the  history  of  law,  customs,  and  maimers, 
which  hitherto  was  either  entirely  closed,  or  reached 
only  by  devious  paths.  Formerly,  for  instance,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Latin  word  lex,  law,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  \070r.  This  is  wrong,  for 
\6yoa  never  means  law  in  the  sense  in  which  lex  does. 
A0709,  from  \iyeiv,  to  collect,  to  gather,  signifies, 
like  KaraKofos,  a  gathering,  a  collection,  an  ordering, 
be  it  of  words  or  thoughts.  The  idea  that  there  is  a 
\o-]os,  an  order  or  law,  for  instance,  in  nature,  is  not 
classical,  but  purely  modem.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  I^is  connected  with  the  English  word  law,  only 
not  by  way  of  the  Korman  loi,  English  law  is  A.S. 
lagv.  (as  saw  corresponds  both  to  the  German  Sage 
and  Sage),  and  it  meant  originally  what  was  laid 
down  or  settled,  with  exactly  the  same  conception  as 
the  German  Gesetz,  It  has  been  attempted  to  derive 
the  Latin  lex,  too,  from  the  same  root,  thongh  there 
is  this  difilicnlty,  that  the  root  of  liegeti  and  legen  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  Latin.  The  mere  disappear- 
ance of  the  aspiration  would  be  no  serious  obstacle. 
If,  however,  the  Latin  Ux  cannot  be  derived  from 
that  root,  we  must,  with  Coresen,  refer  it  to  the  same 
cluster  of  words  to  which  ligare,  to  bind,  obligaUo, 
binding,  and  the  Oscan  ablative  lig-ud  belong,  and 
assign  to  it  the  original  meaning  of  bond.  On  na 
account  can  it  be  derived  from  legere,  to  read,  as  if  it 
meant  a  bill  first  read  before  the  people,  and  aft^^ 
wards  receiving  legal  sanction  by  their  approval. 
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From  these  coiiBiderations  we  gain  at  least  this 
negative  result,  that,  before  their  separation,  the 
Aiyan  langaages  had  no  settled  word  for  law ;  and 
even  such  negative  results  have  their  importance. 
The  Sanskrit  word  for  law  is  dharma,  derived  irom 
dhar,  to  bold  fest.  The  Gireeb  word  is  i^/Mts,  derived 
from  viiuw,  to  dispense,  &om  which  Nemeeia,  the 
-dispensing  deity,  and  perhaps  even  Nwna,  the  name 
of  the  fabolons  king  and  lawgiver  of  Eome.' 

Other  words  might  easily  be  added  which,  by  the 
disdOBore  of  their  original  meaning,  give  us  inter- 
esting hints  as  to  the  development  of  legal  concep- 
tions and  customs,  such  as  marriage,  inheritance, 
ordeals,  and  the  like.  Bat  it  is  time  to  cast  a  glance 
at  theology,  which,  more  even  than  jurisprudence, 
lias  experienced  the  inflaence  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
goage.  What  was  said  with  regard  to  mythology 
appUes  with  equal  force  to  theology.  Here,  too, 
words  harden,  and  remain  unchanged  longer  even 
than  in  other  spheres  of  intellectual  life ;  nay,  their 
influence  often  becomes  greater  the  more  they  harden, 
and  the  more  their  original  meaning  is  forgotten. 
Sere  it  is  most  important  that  an  intelligent  theolo- 
gian should  be  able  to  follow  up  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  termiKi  tecknici  and  tacrosancti  of 
ills  science.  Not  only  words  like  priest,  bishop, 
saeramentf  or  testa/ment,  have  to  be  correctly  appre- 
hended in  that  meaning  which  they  had  in  the  first 
centuiT,  but  expressions  like  XtJyor,  trviv/ia  ayiov, 
Sucauxrvvi)  have  to  be  traced  historically  to  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  and  beyond,  if  we  wish  to  gain 
a  conception  of  their  full  purport. 

■  On  rlta  aa  la  old  rmme  of  law  and  order,  see  li.M.,  SMwrt 
^  PL  M7  «». 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  mnat  always  form  the  true  foandation  of 
theological  science,  owes  it  to  the  Science  of  Lan- 
gaage  that  the  deepest  germs  of  the  consciousness  of 
God  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world  have 
for  the  first  time  heen  laid  open.  We  know  now 
with  perfect  certainty  that  the  names — that  is,  the 
most  original  conceptions — of  the  Deity  among  the 
Aryan  nations  are  as  widely  removed  from  coarse 
fetishism  as  &om  abstract  idealism.  The  Aryans,  as 
far  as  the  annals  of  their  language  allow  as  to  see, 
recognised  the  presence  of  the  Divine  in  the  bright 
and  sunny  aspects  of  nature,  and  they,  therefore, 
called  the  blue  sby,  the  fertile  earth,  the  genial  fire, 
the  bright  day,  the  golden  dawn  their  Devas — that 
is,  their  bright  ones.  The  same  word,  Deva  in  San- 
skrit, Dmis  in  Latin,  remained  unchanged  in  all  their 
prayers,  their  rites,  their  superstitions,  their  philo- 
sophies, and  even  to-day  it  rises  up  to  heaven  from 
thousands  of  churches  and  cathedrals — a  word  which, 
before  there  were  Brahmans  or  Germans,  had  been 
framed  in  the  dark  workshop  of  the  Aryan  mind. 

That  the  natural  sciences,  too,  should  have  fdt 
the  electric  shock  of  our  new  science  is  not  enrpris- 
ing,  considering  that  man  is  the  crown  of  nature,  the 
apex  to  which  all  other  forces  of  nature  point  and 
tend.  But  that  which  makes  man  man,  is  langpiage. 
Homo  animal  rationale,  quia  oratiojiale  as  Hobbes 
said.  Buffon  called  the  plant  a  sleeping  animal; 
hving  philosophers  speak  of  the  animal  as  a  dumb 
man.  Both,  however,  forget  that  the  plant  would 
cease  to  be  a  plant  if  it  awoke,  and  that  the  bmte 
would  cease  to  be  a  brute  the  moment  it  began  to 
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■peak.  There  is,  no  donbt,  in  language  a  tranaition 
from  the  material  to  the  apiritnal :  the  raw  material 
of  langnage  belongs  to  nature,  but  the  form  of  lan- 
guage, that  which  reallj  makes  language,  beloDga  to 
the  spirit.  Were  it  possible  to  trace  human  lan- 
guage directly  back  to  natural  sonnda,  to  interjec- 
tions or  imitations,  the  questioii  whether  the  Science 
of  lAOgoage  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
or  the  historical  sciences  would  at  once  be  solved. 
Bat  I  donbt  whether  this  crude  view  of  the  origin 
of  language  counts  one  single  supporter  in  Germany. 
With  one  foot  language  stands,  no  doubt,  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  but  with  the  other  it  stands  in  the 
realm  of  spirit.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  much- 
neglected  natural  element  in  language,  I  tried  to 
explain  in  what  sense  the  Science  of  Language  had 
a  right  to  be  called  the  last  and  the  highest  of  the 
natural  sciences.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did 
not  lose  sight,  therefore,  of  the  intellectual  and  his- 
torical character  of  langna^ ;  and  I  may  here  ex- 
press my  conriction  that  the  Science  of  Language 
will  yet  enable  us  to  withstand  the  extreme  theories 
of  the  evolutionists,  and  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  spirit  and  matter,  between  man  and  brute. 

This  short  survey  must  sufBce  to  show  you  how 
omnipresent  the  Science  of  Language  has  become  in 
all  spheres  of  human  knowledge,  and  how  far  its 
limits  have  been  extended,  so  that  it  often  seems 
impcMisible  for  one  man  to  embrace  the  whole  of  its 
Tast  domain.  From  this  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to 
draw  some  necessary  advice. 

Whoever  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  ao  cnm- 
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prehenBive  a  science  mast  try  never  to  loae  sight  of 
two  Tirtaes :  conBcientioDsnees  and  modesty.  The 
older  we  grow,  the  more  we  feel  the  limits  of  hnmaii 
knowledge.  '  Good  care  is  taken,'  as  Goethe  Baid, 
*  that  trees  should  not  grow  into  the  sky,'  Eyeiy 
one  of  UB  con  make  himself  real  master  of  a  small 
field  of  knowledge  only,  and  what  we  gain  in  ezteot^ 
we  inevitably  lose  in  depth.  It  was  impossible  fiiat 
Bopp  should  know  Sanskrit  like  Colehrooke,  ZEeod 
like  Bomonf,  Greek  like  Eermann,  Latin  like  Lach- 
mann,  German  Uke  Grimm,  Slavonic  like  Hiklosich, 
CelUc  like  Zeuss.  That  drawback  lies  in  the  natnre 
of  all  comparative  studies.  But  it  follows  by  no 
means  that,  as  the  I^ench  proverb  aays,  qui  trap 
efribrasse,  mal  itreint.  Bopp's  '  Comparative  Gram- 
mar '  will  always  mark  an  epoch  in  linguistic  studies, 
and  no  one  has  accused  the  old  master  of  super- 
ficiality. There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  knowledge  t 
the  one  which  we  take  in  as  real  nourishment,  which 
we  convert  in  auccum  et  san^uiTiem,  which  is  always 
present,  which  we  can  never  lose ;  the  other  which, 
if  I  may  say  so,  we  put  into  our  pocketo,  in  order  to 
find  it  there  whenever  it  is  wanted.  For  compara- 
tive studies  the  second  kind  of  knowledge  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  first,  but  in  order  to  nse  it  properly, 
the  greatest  conscientiousness  is  required.  Not  only 
ought  we,  whenever  we  have  to  use  it,  to  go  back  to 
the  original  sources,  to  accept  nothing  on  troat,  to 
quote  nothing  at  second-hand,  and  to  verify  eveiy 
single  point  before  we  rely  on  it  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, but,  even  after  we  have  done  everything  to 
guard  against  error,  we  ought  to  proceed  wiiii  the 
^aatest  caution  and  modesty.    I  consider,  for  ia- 
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■stance,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  a 
^(mditio  rins  c[ad  non  in  the  stadj  of  Comparatire 
Philology.  According  to  my  conviction,  though  I 
know  it  is  not  sh^^  by  others,  Sanskrit  must  for 
-ever  remain  the  central  point  of  oar  studies.  Bat  it 
is  deaily  impossible  for  ns,  while  engaged  in  a 
echolarlike  stttdy  of  Sanskrit,  to  follow  at  the  same 
time  the  gigantic  strides  of  Latin,  Greek,  German* 
SlaTonic,  and  Celtic  philology.  Here  we  must  team 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  possible,  and  apply  for 
advice,  whenever  we  want  it,  to  those  who  are 
masters  in  these  different  departments  of  philology. 
Unch  has  of  late  been  said  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween comparative  and  classical  philology.  To  me  it 
«eenu  that  these  two  depend  so  much  on  each  other 
for  help  and  advice  that  their  representatives  ought 
to  be  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  fellowship.  We 
most  work  on  side  by  side,  and  accept  counsel  as 
readily  as  we  give  it.  Without  the  help  of  Compara^ 
tire  Philology,  for  instance,  Gireek  scholars  would 
never  hare  arrived  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
•digamma — nay,  a  freer  intercourse  with  his  collea^e, 
Bopp,  would  have  preserved  Bekker  &om  several 
mistakes  in  his  re8torati<m  o£  the  digamma  in  Homer. 
Latin  scholars  woold  have  felt  &r  more  hesitation  in 
introducing  the  old  d  of  the  ablative  in  Flautos,'  if 
the  analogy  of  Sanskrit  had  not  so  clearly  proved  its 
legitimacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  comparative  philologists, 
should  readily  ask  and  gladly  accept  the  advice  and 
help    of   our    classical    colle^ues.     Without   their 

■  Note£,pf22&. 
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gnidance,  we  can  never  advance  Becnrely!  their 
-waminga  are  to  as  of  the  greatest  advantage,  their 
approval  oar  beat  reward.  We  are  ofben  too  bold} 
we  do  Dot  see  all  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  OTir  speculations,  we  are  too  apt  to  foi^^ 
that,  in  addition  to  its  general  Aryan  character,  everj^ 
laagnage  has  its  own  peculiar  genius.  Let  ob  all  be 
on  our  guard  against  omniscience  and  in&llibility. 
Only  through  a  frank,  honest,  and  truly  brotheilj 
co-operation  can  we  hope  for  a  true  advancement  of 
knowledge.  We  all  want  the  same  thing;  we  all 
are  etymologuta — that  is,  lovers  of  truth.  For  thia, 
before  all  things,  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  is  the 
living  spirit  of  all  science,  must  dwell  within  us. 
Whoever  cannot  yield  to  the  voice  of  truth,  whoever 
cannot  say,  '  I  was  wrong,'  knows  little  as  yet  of  the 
true  spirit  of  science- 
Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  recall  to  your  remem- 
brance another  passage  from  Niebuhr.  He  belongs 
to  the  good  old  race  of  German  scholars.  '  Above 
all  things,'  he  writes,  '  we  must  in  all  scientific 
pursuits  preserve  our  truthfulness  so  pure  that  we 
thoroughly  eschew  every  false  appearance ;  that  we 
represent  not  even  the  smallest  thing  as  certain 
of  which  we  are  not  completely  convinced ;  that  if 
we  have  to  propose  a  conjecture,  we  spare  no  effcnt 
in  representing  the  exact  degree  of  its  probability. 
If  we  do  not  ourselves,  when  it  is  possible,  indicate 
our  errors,  even  such  as  no  one  else  is  likely  to 
discover;  if,  in  laying  down  our  pen,  we  cannot 
say  in  the  sight  of  God,  "  tTpon  strict  examination, 
I  have  knowingly  written  nothing  that  is  not  true;" 
and  if,  without  deceiving  either  ourselves  or  others. 
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ire  have  not  presented  even  onr  most  odious  oppo- 
nents in  anch  a  light  only  that  we  could  jnstifj  it 
npon  onr  death-beds — if  we  cannot  do  this,  study 
and  litetatnre  seire  only  to  make  us  unrighteous  and 
sinfuL' 

Few,  I  fear,  coold  add,  with  Niebuhr :  '  In  this 
I  am  conrinced  that  I  do  not  require  from  others 
anything  of  which  a  higher  spirit,  if  he  could  lead 
my  soul,  could  convict  me  of  having  done  the  con- 
trary.* But  all  of  UB,  young  as  well  as  old,  should 
keep  these  words  before  onr  eyes  and  in  oar  hearts. 
Thus,  and  thos  only,  will  our  studies  not  miss  their 
highest  goal :  thus,  and  thus  only,  may  we  hope  to 
become  tme  etymologists — i.e.  true  lovers,  seekers, 
and,  I  tmst,  finders  of  truth. 


NOTES. 


Aktan  A8  a  Technical  Tebu. 

As  I  am  ohieflj  respon^ble  for  the  use  of  the  term  Aryan 
in  the  toclmical  Benae  of  Indo-European,  and  as  that  tenn 
has  not  yet  been  so  generally  received  in  Qermany  as  in 
England  and  France,  I  sabjoin  some  remarks  in  jnstification 
of  it,  which  were  published  some  years  ago  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  EncyclopiBdia  BrilMtniai. 

rriedrich  Schlegel,  who  first  recognised  the  family 
relationship  of  the  Aryan  languages  {Die  Sprache  vnd 
Weielieit  der  Indier,  1803),  assigned  to  them  the  name  of 
Indo-Qennatiie,  a  name  still  nsed  by  preference  by  Pott, 
Benfey,  and  other  German  scholars.  Bopp  (Yergleichend^ 
Grammalik,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiv.)  decided  in  favoor  of  Jiufe- 
Ewoyean  as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  that  large  fa- 
mOy  of  speech.  Other  scholars  have  used  the  names 
Japhetic,  Sauskritic  (W.  von  Humboldt),  and  MedUerranean 
(Bwald). 

The  objection  to  Indo-GerTiumic  as  the  technical  name 
of  tbe  whole  family  is  that  it  is  too  long,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  extensive.  If  the  family  is  to  be  disdngniahed 
by  the  names  of  its  two  extreme  members,  the  name  ongbt 
to  be  Indo-OeUlc,  rather  than  Indo-Oermanic ;  if  by  if« 
most  important  members,  then,  as  remarked  by  Bopp,  tbe 
name  ahoold  be  Indo-fjloMie.  Ltdo- European  is  an  eqoally 
cumbersome  name,  and  less  correct  even  than  Indo-G«r- 
manic,  considering  that  there  are  many  languages  spoken 


both  in  India  and  Eniope  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
Ar^-an  fiunil^.  SatttJiniie  woald  be  a  misleading  name, 
as  countenancing  the  idea  that  all  the  members  of  this 
&mily  are  derived  &om  Sonakrit.  Japhetic  seems  to  reviTe 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  three  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  Shem,  Hmn,  and  Ja^het,  and  wonld,  from  the  strictly 
Hebrew  point  of  view,  comprehend  many  tribes  in  tho 
noriih  of  Asia  and  Earope  who  speak  Turanian  languages. 
Ewald,  who  snggested  the  name  of  Mediterranean,  distin- 
gniahes,  besldefi  the  Mediterranean,  three  other  families  of 
speech,  the  Northern,  oonunonly  called  North  Tnnuuan  or 
Altaic,  the  Semiiio,  and  the  Copto-Afriean.  He  explains 
the  name  of  Meditenmiean  by  saying,  that  '  the  races 
speaking  these  langnages  inhabited  the  large  central  circle, 
snrronnded  by  Semitic,  Sontb-Indian,  Chinese,  Tnrko- 
Taitario,  and  Bask  laogoi^es '  (Lehrbuck  der  Hebrdiichen 
Sprache,  p.  17,  note).  The  reason  why  this  name  has  not 
been  accepted  seems  to  be  that  locality  has  little  to  do 
with  the  essential  character  of  langnf^s,  and  that  the 
central  position  once  occupied  by  the  people  who  spoke 
these  tongues,  belongs  to  them  no  longer. 

Aryan,  as  a  name  for  a  whole fknuly  of  languages,  has 
tiie  advantage  of  being  short,  and,  being  a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  of  lending  itself  more  easily  to  any  technical  defini- 
tion that  may  be  assigned  to  it.  It  has  been  accepted  by 
many  wrltors  in  England,  France,  and  India.  In  Ger- 
many, too,  it  is  nsed  in  this  wide  sense  by  Lassen  and 
others.  Some  scholars  have  used  the  torm  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  Indo-IraMtan — i.e.  as  comprehending 
the  langnt^s  of  India  and  Persia,  which  constitnto  the 
soatb-eastem  as  distinct  from  the  north-western  (Greek, 
Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic)  branch  of  the  family; 
while  Eranian  baa,  through  Spiegel,  become  the  recognised 
name  for  Persian,  as  distdnguished  irom  Indian. 

Origin  of  tJte  TTord.^Aryan,  as  a  technical  term,  has 
been  bonowed  &om  tiie  Sanskrit  arya  or  &rya,  the  Zend 
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airyo.  In  thelaterSaoBkrit  irya  meaiu,of  agood&mily, 
and  is  nsed  as  a  complimentary  title.  Originally,  hov- 
ever,  it  waa  used  as  a  national  name,  and  eren  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Laws  of  Mann,  India  is  still  called  Arya- 
ivarta,  t.e.  tbe  abode  of  the  Aryas.  In  the  Yeda, 
Arya  is  tJie  name  by  which  the  believers  in  the  gods  of 
the  Yeda  call  themselves  in  opposition  bo  their  enemies, 
who  are  called  DAsasor  Dasyns.  The  distinction  ap- 
pears in  passages  snch  as  the  following: — 

I.  51,  8.  '  Distin^iush,  Indra,  the  Ary&s  and  those 
who  are  Dasyns  '  (vi  ^Unihi  Sryka  y4  k»  d^syavaA). 

X.  86,  19.  'I,  India,  distingnishing  the  D&sa  and 
the  Arya'  (viAdnv&n  d&am  Sryam). 

We  frequently  read  of  the  gods  protecting  the  Arya 
and  destroying  his  enemies. 

m.  34,9.  'India,  having  killed  the  Dasyns,  pro- 
tected the  Aryan  colour  '  (hatvf  ddsyfln  pri  £ryam  vAr- 
nam  4vat).  This  looks  like  an  ethnological  distinction  of 
colour  between  Aryaa  and  Dasyns. 

X.  49,  3.  '  I  (Indra)  who  do  not  give  over  the  Aryan 
name  to  the  Dasya  '  (a&  y&h  rarS  Sryam  nffma  dasyive). 

InX.  11,  4,  we  read  of  Aryan  clans,  krykh  vi«a7t. 

I.  108,  3.  '  Indra,  increase  the  Aryan  power  '  (Sryam 
e&hah  Tardba3ra). 

Vm.  103,1.  'Agni,theincrea8erof  the  Arya' (Ary- 
asya  v&rdbanam). 

Vll.  18,  7.  'Indiu,  the  companion  of  the  Arya' 
(sadhamiU  Sryasya). 

I.  130,  8.  'Indra  protected  in  battles  the  Aryan  ear 
crificer'  (Tndrah  aamitsn  ya^m&nam  £ryam  pr&  ivat). 

The  gods,  it  is  said,  bring  light  for  the  Arya. 

I.  59,2.  'Agniismade  a  light  for  the  Arya'  (tim 
tv&  devflsaft  a(7aiia3ranta  dev&m  vaiwdnara  gy6iih  it  liry. 
4ya);  or,  '  Agni  creates  broad  light  for  the  Arya,  driving 
the  Dasyns  firom  the  house  '  (VII.  5,  6). 

n.  11,  16.  '  Thoa  (Indra)  nncoveredat  the  light  fiu-  the 


Arya,  the  Daaya  was  left  on  the  leithapd'  (ApaaTru 
Mok  gjiAah  ttrjiyn  ni  savyatdA  sAdi  disynA  indra). 

17.  26,  2.  'I  gave  the  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to 
the  liberal  mortal '  (Ahim  bhflmim  adadftm  Sryiya  ah&m 
vruhfiin  dftrfishe  mirty&ja). 

I.  117,  21.  '  The  two  Axrins  have  made  the  light  wide 
for  Ihe  Arya '  (nrd  gy6tih  takrathnA  ftry&ya). 

That  light  itself  the  light  of  the  day  or  the  daily  light 
and  life,  are  called  the  Aryan  light,  X.4S,  i ;  and  some  of 
the  gods,  too,  are  addreeaed  by  the  name  of  Arya.  In  Y. 
Si,  6,  we  read  of  India,  'that  he,  the  Arya,  leads  the 
D&sa,  according  to  hia  will'  (yath&vasim  nayati  diCsam 
JiryaA).  In  X.  138,  3,  too,  Indta  seems  to  be  called  by 
that  TiajviR. 

UoBt  frequently,  no  doubt,  the  Arya  is  conceived  as 
the  worshipper  of  tiie  gods.  He  was  called  so  in  1. 130, 8  ; 
af^ain  in  I.  156,  5,  Arya  and  Tajfam&na,  aacrificer,  are 
mentioned  tt^ther. 

In  IX.  63,  5,  the  Arya  is  opposed  to  the  ir4v&n,  the 
'«neniy,  the  man  who  offers  no  sacrifices ;  and  I.  $\,  8,  the 
same  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  barhishmat,  the 
sscrifioer  or  Arya,  and  the  arrati,  the  lawless,  the 
Dasyn. 

Bnt  the  enemies  of  the  poeta  and  their  friends  are  not 
only  among  the  Dasyn  a,  bnt  also  among  the  Aryas,  and 
in  Uieir  tribal  fends  one  Arya  speaks  of  the  other  as  adeva, 
godless,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  we 
read: — 

X.  102,  3.  '  Tnm  away  the  weapon  of  the  DfLsa  or 
the  Arya'  (dHaaeya  t&  maghavan  Xiyasya  t&  Bannt£& 
yavaya  vsdh4m). 

X.  83,  1.  'Let  na  withstand  the  D&sa,  the  Arya, 
with  thee  as  helper'  (sahyJCma  dfeam  iliyam  tvdyi  jagk). 

VI,  33,  3.  'Thou,  0  hero,  stmckest  these  two  enemies, 
the  D  &Ba  fiends  and  the  Arya  '  (tv^m  t2n  indra  nbh&y&n 
amitraa  d&fi  Trttritni  Sryi  iba  «iira  vidbiA). 


VI.  60,  6.  '  They  (Indra  nnd  Agni)  kiU  tiia  Arya- 
fiends,  they  kiU  the  D&sa  fiends,  thsy  stride  off  tU  Imtem 
(fem.) '  (hatfi&  rntdtni  fry*  faat&b  dtk&ni  si^Mil  hnt6h 
yisvih  &pa  dTishaft). 

Bimil&r  passages,  mentioning  A  rya  and  DAsa  enedieB, 
owrar,  TI.  22.  10;  VH.  83.  1 ;  X.  69,  6,  4c.  In  Vin. 
24,  27,  the  Arya  enemy  is  contrflated  with  the  rtkaha, 
literally,  the  bear. 

The  Arya  enemy  is  called  gonilesB  in  X.  S8,  3,  '  What- 
erer  D&sa  or  godless  Arya  means  to  fight  as'  (yiA  naA 
dttsaA  SryaA  t&  pnrastnta  ^deraA  indra  yndh&ye  itiketati). 

Lastly,  Arya  means  in  some  passages  what  befits  or 
belongs  to  an  Arya.  what  is  proper  and  right 

X.  65,  11.  'The  gods  spread  all  over  the  earth  the 
Aryan  laws'  (sadftnavaA,  Sryi  rratS  vi  sn^intaA  idhi 
kshdmi). 

In  IX.  63,  14,  the  sacred  reooptacles  of  the  Soma  are' 
called  &rya  (et^  dhlEm&ni  £ry&  sakril^  ntasya  dhJ[ray& 
T^i^tQ  gdmantam  aksharan). 

It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that  Arya  is  one  of  the- 
oldest  names  by  which  people  belonging  to  this  great 
family  of  speech  called  themselTCs  in  distinct  opposition  to 
their  enemies.  It  is  admitted  also  that  the  Yeda,  in  which 
this  name  occnrs,  snrpasseB  in  antiquity  every  other  literary 
document  belonging  to  the  same  race,  and  it  woald  be 
difficult,  therefore,  to  find  another  name  better  adapted  to 
serve  as  a  technical  term  for  the  whole  Aryan  family  of 


As  Arya  had  become  a  proper  name  as  early  as  the 
poems  of  tJie  Veda,  its  original  and  etymological  meaning 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  had  it  not  been  used  as  an. 
additional  argnment  both  in  favonr  of  and  c^ainst  the 
technical  use  of  Arya.  ProfesBor  Bopp  derived  arya  from 
the  root  ar,  to  go,  or  even  from  ar£,  to  venerate.  The 
former  etymology  wonld  give  no  adequate  sense:  the  latter 
is  impossible.     lessen  explains  2rya  as  adenndns,  like 


Aifc&rya,  teacher.  Bat  in  explaining  Atja,  it  mnst  be 
Temembeied  tliat  it  cannot  be  separated  from  &rya,  with  a 
abort  B|  and  that,  in  consequence,  no  etymology  of  Srya 
can  be  entertained  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  aooonnt 
for  irya.  This  word  is  used  in  the  Ya^nrreda  in  exactly 
the  Bame  senee  as  Krya  in  the  Big-vedo.  Thns  we  read, 
Vft{rasaneyi.Satnhit&,  XX.  17,  '  Whatever  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted againetan  Arya,  oi-  against  a  jSiidra  '  (j&Je  ib&fidr^ 
yid  irye  yid  4na»  McrimS  ray&m).  ' 

Here  Arya  is  need  in  oppoaition  to  iSfldra,  as  Arya 
-was  need  in  the  Big- Veda  in  opposition  to  D&sa.  In  the 
Hig-veda,  too,  we  find  at  least  some  traces  of  arya,  nsed 
in  the  sense  of  &rya,  and  in  opposition  to  d&sa,  viz.  in 
the  compound  aryi-patni,  havinfj  an  Arya  as  hnsband, 
as  opposed  to  dfLsi-patni,  having  a  D&sa  as  hnsband. 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  therefore,  that  ICrya,  the  word 
Trhich,  as  soon  as  the  system  of  the  four  castes  became 
more  firmly  established,  took  the  technical  meaning  of 
'belonging  to  the  three  npper  castes,' viz.  the  Br&hmanas, 
Kshatriyas,  and  Yai«yas,  came  &om  &rya,  and  that  in 
&  rya  mnst  be  discovered  the  original  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Here  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that  &rya 
is  not  only  used  as  a  comprehensive  title  of  the  three  upper 
castes,  but  also  as  the  special  name  of  one  of  them,  viz. 
the  third  caste,  the  householders  or  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

In  YA^.-SambitA,  XXVI.  2,  it  can  mean  nothing  bat 
V  A'itya,  a  man  of  the  third  class,  for  it  is  used  together 
with  Brahman,  B&^anya,  and  SAdra.  It  is  therefore 
not  the  commentator  only,  as  Dr.  Both  says,  who  here 
gives  the  meaning  of  Vasiya  to  the  word  drya,  bnt  the 
context  itself  demands  that  meaning.  This  meaning  is 
still  clearer  in  a  passage  finiin  the  LfUyAyana  Sfltrao,  IV.  3, 
6.  Here  it  is  said  that  some  sacrificial  act  should  be  per- 
formed, primarily  by  an  Arya,  but  if  no  Arya  is  forth- 
coming, then  by  any  Arya,  i.e.  either  by  a  Br&hmanaor 
VOL.  I.  p 
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Eshatriya  (Ary&bMve  jsih  IcmMfjo  Tamfth,  Comment, 
yadi  vauf  o  na  labhyate  ytA  ka*  I^&ryo  ywmah  bjU,  brUimwio 
T&  kshatrifo  t&). 

F&nini  (UI.  1,  103)  distinctly  ascribes  to  ir^a  the 
meaning  of  Taisya  and  master;  in  IV.  1,  49,  tbe  7tb 
y&rttika  distingnishes  between  Arja  and  Ksbatrija; 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  both  the  author  of  a 
Varttika  to  P4».,  III.  1, 103^  and  the  anther  of  the  Phii. 
sfitrat),  state  that  when  4rya  means  Vaitya,  it  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  like  lirya. 

Having  tfans  traced  the  connection  of  fCrya  and  Arya, 
both  in  form  and  meaning,  we  have  now  to  consider  how 
iryacame  to  mean  Yai«ya.  Yaisya  is  formed  from 
via,  house,  settlement,  like  Srya  and  tirya,  from  ar.  We 
hare  also  vesyam  in  tbe  Veda,  meaning,  aa  it  Heems, 
family  or  clan.  Vaisya  meant  a  bonsebolder,  and  vi* 
also,  plnral  vi^a/t,  is  frequently  used  in  the  Veda  as  a 
name  for  people.  Other  old  names  for  people  in  the  Veda 
are  kshiti,  a  dwelling  and  a  dweller,  from  kehi,  to 
dwell ;  Greek,  tn  in  nfKjtt.rrioi-is  ;  or  kri'sh/i,  plonghing  or 
plonghers. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  a  Sanskrit  word  AR,  meaning 
earth,  then  arya,  in  the  sense  of  landholder,  or  conntry- 
man,  wonld  have  been  formed  regularly  like  ksh&myai, 
%06f(O£,  from  kshim,  x''<^i'i  oarth  ;  hke  givya,from  go, 
cow,  narya,  from  nar,  man.  It  is  true  that  AR,  in  the 
sense  of  earth,  does  not  occur  in  Sanskrit ;  hnt  that  Bttch  a 
word  once  existed  is  proved  by  its  derivatives.  The  Greek 
tptt  in  iimif  wonld  correspond  to  a  Sanskrit  irfL,  which  ir&, 
again,  stands  to  ir,  like  kshndhd,  hunger,  to  kshndh. 
Finally,  ir  mast  be  traced  back  to  a  radical  ar,  the  change 
of  a  to  i  being  analogons  to  that  of  Sk.  pitar,  father,  as 
compared  with  irar^jt,  paler,  Goth. /o<far. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  ir&  or  ir  everoccnra 
in  Sanskrit  as  a  name  of  earth.  The  native  dictionaries, 
sach  as  the  Amarakosha,  assign  that  meaning  to  ir&,  and 
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to  il&,  and  the  latter  form  occurs  in  the  famone  name  of 
mm'ta  (explained  as  il4  pn'thiri  vn'tA  yena),  the  diatrict 
of  Hd,  the  centre  of  (Tambndvtpa  or  India,  G^ambadvipa 
itself  being  the  centre  of  the  Beren  gre&t  continents  of  the 
world  (ViBbnn-FnHk«a,  B.  II.  cap.  2). 

In  the  Big-veda  ir&  oocnra  bnt  once,  and  there,  Y.  83, 
i,  it  haa  tlie  meaning  of  food  springing  from  the  earth. 
'Food  is  prodnced  for  every  being,  when  Par^anya 
quickens  the  earth  with  seed '  (ir&  visvastnai  bhiivanlya 
^yat«  yit  par^^yaA  pntbivim  r4taB&  &vati). 

Here  ir&  cannot  mean  simply  'a  liqnid,  a  draught, 
feast,  partionlarly  a  dranght  of  milk ; '  for  the  simile 
ebows  that  the  min  is  taken  as  seed,  and  that  finm  it  the 
food  (ir&)  is  Eiapposed  to  spring  (p&yate). 

In  another  passage  in  the  Atharra-veda,  IV.  11,  10, 
ir&  may  mean  earth,  bnt  the  sense  is  doabtfal.  If  it  be 
asked  bow  ir&,  originally  meaning  earth,  coald  take  tbe 
meaning  of  food,  we  must  remember  tbe  tendency  of 
ancient  language  to  mix  up  cause  and  effect,  the  prodncer 
and  the  prod  need.  Iri,  meaning  originally  earth,  wonld 
be  used  in  many  circumstances  as  the  food  and  sustenance 
snpplied  by  the  earth,  just  as  ganft,  cow,  in  the  Veda  is 
used,  not  only  for  milk,  but  even  for  leather. 

The  adjective  ir&vat  means  possessed  of  nourisbment, 
nonrishing.  Anira  means  witboat  food,  and  anirA 
aiaiT&  seems  to  be  a  name  for  famine.  In  one  place 
Big-Teda,IX.  97, 17,  iZ&vat  stands  forir&Tat;  vnsbdm 
aah  arsba  divyftm  ^gatnum  i{&vatim, '  Give  ns  the  heavenly, 
streaming,  frnitfal  rain.' 

Considering  the  antiquity  of  tbe  name  arya,  we  may 
refer  its  origin  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Aryan  Ian- 
gnage,  when  the  primitive  substantive  ar  was  still  used 
instead  of  the  later  "arft,  irS.,  fpa.  As  from  x^fiaKt  we 
should  be  justified  in  postulating  the  fbrmer  existence,  not 
only  of  x"/*")  euili,  bat  even  of  a  more  primitive  substan- 
tive xnft,  which  is  actually  preserved  in  xOiiv,  so  from 
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cpaj'e,  we  conclude  the  former  ezisteDoe  not  only  of  tpa^ 
bat  ftlBO  of  a  snbstwitiTe  ip,  Sk.  ar. 

Whether  firya  means  bora  of  the  earth,  or  holding, 
cnltiTatmg,  possessing  the  earth,  in  either  case  snch  a  name 
finds  ample  analogies  in  the  names  by  which  the  earlj 
dwellers  on  the  earth  spoke  of  themselves.  It  ia  not  in 
modern  langnages  only  that  people  call  those  of  their  own 
conntry  Landtmann,  countryman,  but  in  Gteek,  too,  yn'"K 
ia  used  in  that  sense,  while  yiiT-iav,  equally  derived  from 
y^,  means  neighbour.  The  Latin  vicimu,  neighbonr,  is 
derived  from  mout,  the  Greek,  otto(,  the  Sanskrit,  ve*a  ; 
aU  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  vi«,  dwelling  or  dweller, 
the  synonym  of  H.rya  in  Sanskrit.  In  Gothic,  gavjan,  a 
Conntryman,  is  derived  from  gauja,  land,  probably  con. 
nected  with  x^f  io  xa/i-a-i^c.  Connected  with  this  same 
<(Qfi  (x^v)',  yBafioKn^')  is  the  Gothic  gnma(n),  man ; 
Lithnaniau,  zmAn-ei,  plur.,  men ;  and  the  lAtin,  hemonet 
(tie-}tema:=nemo),  and  homines,  men,  a  word  not  derived 
from  humm,  but  from  an  older  nominal  base,  ham,  hem,  or 

Mythology  also  supplies  several  instances  showing  that 
man  was  conceived  as  born  of  the  earth,  the  son  and  then 
the  lord  of  the  earth,  made  of  dust,  and  meant  to  '  tUl  the 
gronnd  from  whence  he  was  taken.'  Erechthens  or 
Erichthonios  (both  chthens  and  chthonios  point  to  x"/*)) 
the  national  hero  of  the  Athenians,  worshipped  io  the 
oldest  shrine  on  the  Acropolis,  was  represented  as  yifyevfK 
or  avT6xB<^y  (Her.  VIH.  55),  while  Homer  (D.  II.  548) 
says  of  him  that  the  Earth  bore  him  (ri«  U  i^tiS^poc 
Spovpa).  Hellen  is  the  son  of  Pyrrha,  and  I^rrha,  the 
red,  was  the  oldest  name  of  Thessaly.  The  Germans  derive 
their  race  from  Mannns,  who  was  the  son  of  Tnisco,  the 
heavenly,  who  was  the  sou  of  the  Earth. 

The  root  A  R,  which  as  a  substantive  snpplied  the  oldest 
names  for  the  ploughed  earth,  expresses  in  its  verbal  i^pli* 
cation  the  meaning  of  plonghing,  at  least  among  the  mem- 
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hem  of  tlie  north-westerii  braach,  Gr.,  ipo-rpov,  ipo-riip, 
dpd-w;  Lat.,  ar-d-re,  ar-d-trvim,  ar-d-tor;  Qoth,,  ar-jan,  to 
oar;  Idth.,  ar-tt,  to  plough;  Old  Slav.,  oralo,  plough; 
Irish,  airim,  I  ploagh,  arathar,  plough.  Id  the  Boath- 
-eaatera  branch  it  took  the  technical  meaning  of  ploughing 
the  Bea,  Sanskrit,  ari.tram,  meaning  rudder,  never 
plough  (c/;  irifiara  rifiiniy  and  u/)otifia>'  Tifxvuy).  The 
original  meaning  of  the  root  AB  was  probably  that  of 
moving,  stdrring  np,  and  thoagh  we  ought  not  to  derire  *a  r, 
*ara,  ira,  epa,  from  a  root  AR,  restricted  to  the  definite 
meaning  of  to  ploagh,  ae  little  as  homo  should  be  derived 
from  huffitM,  we  may  well  understand  how  A  B,  as  the 
broken,  reclaimed,  arable  land,  could  be  used,  even  before 
the  Aijan  separation,  as  one  of  the  najnee  of  earth. 

The  common  etpnolog;^  which  would  assign  to  iCrya 
the  meaning  of  '  belonging  to  the  faithful '  (Both  )  is  Tmten- 
able,  because  aryi,  with  the  short  a  and  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  never  means  faithful  or  devoted,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  ari,  from  which  aryi  is  said  to 
be  derived,  occurs  anywhere  iu  the  Veda  with  the  meaning 
of  deairona,  devoted,  or  faithful.  But  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  leave  out  of  coneideratlou  the  name  arya, 
mealing  einiply  landholder,  Vaisya,  without  any  admiz- 
tnre  of  the  meaning  of  faithful  or  devoted.  The  national 
name,  ftrya,  comes  directly  from  this  arya,  landholder, 
and  ^rya,  landholder,  comes  from  ar,  land,  not  from  ari, 
-which  means  enemy.  To  distinguish  aryi,  as  a  t«rm  of 
honour,  iu  the  sense  of  lord  or  master,  from  arya,  the 
mere  appellative,  a  change  of  accent  was  admitted,  which 
is  recognised  by  the  earliest  grammarians  who  mention 
aryd,  lord,  as  distinguished  from  &rya,  landlord,  while  no 
native  authority  ever  assigns  to  arya,  still  less  to  ari,  the 
meaning  of  faithful. 

Arya  and  Arya,  as  national  names,  can  be  traced  from 
India  to  Persia.  In  the  Avesta,  airya  means  venerable, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Uie  people.     The  fiist 


conntay  created  by  Ormnzd  or  Ahnramazda  is  called  ia 
theAvesta,  Airjanem  vaS^d,  Arianumeemen.  Thewbole 
extent  of  country  occapied  by  the  worshippen  of  Ormnzd 
is  also  called  Airy&.  As  opposed  to  the  Aryan  clans 
(airy&o  damb&vd),  we  hear  in  tite  Avesta  of  the  ns-Azjaa 
cUna  (anairy&o  dainbivd),  and  the  same  name  is  contained 
in  the  'Arapianai  of  Strabo,  a  people  and  town  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hyrcania.  Greek  geographeis  use  the  name  of 
Ariana  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  Aveeta.  All  the  oonntry 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  sontb  and  the  Indtis  on 
the  east,  the  Kinda-Knsh  and  ParopamisoB  in  the  north, 
the  Caspian  gates,  Kammania,  and  the  month  of  the 
Persian  Gnlf  in  the  west,  is  inclnded  by  Strabo  ander  the 
name  of  Ariana.  Bactria  is  called  by  him  the  ornament  of 
the  whole  of  Ariana.  As  the  Zoroastrian  religion  spread 
westward,  Persia,  Elymais,  and  Media,  all  claimed  the 
Aryan  title.  Hellanicns,  who  wrote  before  Herodotns, 
gives  Aria  aa  a  name  of  Persia.  Herodotns  attests  that  the 
Medians  were  called  Arji ;  and  for  the  northernmost  part 
of  Media,  Atropatene,  the  name  of  Ariana  has  been  pre. 
served  by  Stephanna  Byzantinns.  Even  Elymais  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  fi-om  Ailama,  a  modification  of 
Airyama.  That  airya  was  considered  a  nameof  hononr 
we  see  from  the  cnneiform  inscriptions.  There  Darins  calls 
himself  Ariy  a  and  Ariya^-itra,  an  Aryan,  and  of  Aryan 
descent.  The  same  element  enters  into  many  historical 
Persian  names,  Ariaramnea,  Ariobarzanes,  Ac.  When 
after  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  and  occnpation  Persia 
rose  once  more  nnder  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  the 
rank  of  a  national  kingdom,  the  kings,  the  worshippers  of 
Maedanes,  called  themselves  again  in  their  inscriptions, 
Kings  of  the  Aiyan  and  nn- Aryan  races,  Ir4n  va  Anir&n, 
'AptaHi/y  tal  ' Avaptavuii:  Hence  the  modem  name  of 
Persia,  Ir^n. 

In  the  name  of  Armenia  the  same  element  of  arya  has 
been  supposed  to  exist.     The  old  name  of  the  country  ia 
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Arminai,  and  its  etjmolog}'  is  doubtful.  In  the  language 
of  Anoenia,  however,  ari  exists,  used  in  the  videst  sense 
for  Aijan  or  Iranian,  and  also  with  the  meaning  of 
brave. 

More  westward  etill  traces  of  the  name  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Agbovan,  the  name  of  the  Albanians  on  the 
border  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  gh  being  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  an  original  r  or  1.  In  the  CaucafiOB  itself  the 
only  clan  speaking  an  Iranian  language,  the  Os  of 
Ossethi,  call  themselvee  Iron. 

Along  the  Caspian  and  in  the  country  washed  by  the 
Oxus  and  Taxartes,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  tribes  were 
mingled  together.  Their  wars  find  their  poetical  record  in 
the  Persian  epic,  the  Shahnuneh,  describing  the  feuds 
and  friendships  between  Iran  and  Turan.  Many  Scythian 
names,  preserved  by. Greek  writers,  have  an  Aryan  cha- 
racter. Beyond  the  Oxus,  in  Transoxiana,  too,  people  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ariacfe  and-  Antariani. 
Here,  however,  all  certain  traces  of  the  word,  as  a  geo- 
graphical term,  vanish.  We  have,  indeed.  Aria  as  an  old 
name  oi  Thrace,  and  on  the  Vistula  wo  meet  a  O-erman 
tribe  called  Arii ;  bat  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
these  names,  and  no  concloBions  should  be  built  on  them. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  scholars  (Cortins) 
connect  the  Greek  apiaroc  with  Sanskrit  arya,  thoagh 
deriving  it  from  a  different  root ;  while  others  (Pictet) 
Tecognise  arya  in  the  Irish  er,  good,  brave,  hero. 


NOTE  B. 
Ot6[  AND  Veui. 


Thai  Greek  8  does  not  Intimately  represent  a  Sanskrit, 
lAdn,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  tJ  is  a  fEkCt  that  ought  never  to 
have  be«i  overlooked  by  comparative  philolt^sts,   and 
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QothingconldbemoreDBefnl  than  die  strongptotoat  entered 
by  WindiBchmann,  Schleicher,  CnrtiiiB,  and  othera,  against 
tlie  faTonrite  identification  of  Sk.  deva,  deue,  and  dc^. 
GonBidering  it  as  one  of  the  6rst  dnties,  in  all  eiyiaoloffcai 
researches,  that  we  ahonld  pay  implioit  obedience  to  pho- 
netic laws,  I  have  hardly  ever,  so  &r  as  I  remembeF, 
quoted  0<ac  as  phonetically  identical  with  deiu,  together 
with  the  other  derivatives  of  the  root  div,  snohsa  Dyans, 
ZivE,  Jwpiier,  deva,  Lith.  deva-s,  Irish  dia. 

Bat  with  all  dne  respect  for  phonetic  laws,  I  hare 
never  in  my  own  heart  doubted  that  6coc  belonged  to  the 
same  clnater  of  words  which  the  early  Aiyana  employed  to 
express  the  brightness  of  the  sky  and  of  the  day,  and 
which  helped  them  to  ntter  their  first  conception  of  s  god 
of  the  bright  sky  (Dyans),  of  bright  beings  in  heaven, 
as  opposed  to  the  powers  of  night  and  darkness  and  winter 
(deva),  and,  lastly,  of  deity  in  the  abstract.'  I  have 
never  become  an  atheist ;  and  though  I  did  not  onderv^ne 
the  powerful  argnments  adynnced  gainst  the  identity  of 
deus  and  Cioc,  I  thonght  that  other  argnments  also  pos- 
sessed their  valae,  and  could  not  be  ignored  with  impunity. 
If,  with  our  eyes  shut,  we  submit  to  the  dictates  of  pho- 
Qotic  laws,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  while  the  Grreeks 
shared  with  the  Hindus,  the  Italians,  and  Oennana  the 
name  for  the  bright  god  of  the  sky,  Zeuc,  Syaus,  Jovia, 
Zio,  and  while  they  again  shiired  with  them  such  deriva- 
tives as  bio[,  heavenly,  ^k.  divyas,  they  threw  away  the 
intermediate  old  Aryan  word  for  god,  deva,  deua,  and 
formed  a  new  one  from  a  difierent  root,  but  ^reeiug  with 
the  word  which  they  had  rejected  in  all  letters  but  one.  I 
suppose  that  even  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  atheistic 
theory  would  have  accepted  ittiq,  if  it  existed  in  Greek,  as 
a  correlative  of  deva  and  ihus;  and  I  ask,  wonld  it  not 
be  an  almost  incredible  coincidence,  if  the  Oreeka,  aftw 
giving  up  the  common  Aryan  word,  which  would  have 
'  Laataret  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p.  467. 
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been  ioific  or  Ztifot  or  iefdt,  had  coined  &  new  vord  for 
god  from  a  different  root,  yet  coming  so  near  to  itfot  as 
Otfic  ?  Tbeee  internal  difficnlties  eeem  to  me  nearly  as 
great  as  Uie  external ;  at  all  events  it  wonld  not  be  right 
to  attempt  to  extenuate  either. 

Now,  I  think  that,  though  much  has  been  said  against 
6c6s  for  Sifis,  something  may  also  be  said  in  support 
of  iifot  aBBnming  the  form  of  Btos.  GortioB  is  qnite 
right  in  repelhog  all  arguments  derived  from  Sk.  dnhitar 
=8vyaTitp,  or  Sk.  dy&r=6iip-a;  but  I  think  he  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  argument  derived  from  (juaXr)  and 
fiapuc-  The  Greek  ^laXq  has  been  explained  as  originally 
Tt/^q,  the  lost  digamma  cansing  the  aspiration  of  the 
initial  jr.  Curtins  says :  '  This  etymology  of  <fiiaX.ti  is 
wrecked  on  the  fact  that  in  Homer  the  word  does  not  mean 
a  vessel  for  drinHng,  but  a  kind  of  kettle.'  This  is  true, 
bat  the  fact  remains  that  in  later  Qreek  ^idXij  means  a 
drinking-cnp.     Thus  Pindar  ('  Isthm,'  v,  58)  aays : 

AvSiaKl  i'  airji  tpipraTo^ 
otvoioKOV  <fiia\uv  -^ua^  iri^imriaf  TiXa/iu>', 

which  refers  clearly  to  a  golden  goblet,  and  not  to  a  kettle. 
Besides,  we  have  an  exactly  analt^ouB  case  in  the  Sk. 
p&tram.  Thb,  too,  is  clearly  derived  from  pS.,  to  drink, 
bnt  it  is  used  far  more  frequently  in  the  sense  of  vessel  in 
general,  and  its  etymological  meaning  vanishes  altogether 
when  it  comes  to  mean  a  vessel  for  something,  or  even  a  fit 
person.  I  see  no  etymology  for  ^laXi},  except  tcifaKri,  a 
drinking-vessel. 

Secondly,  as  to  tjHopuf,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  -xiapot,  and  to  represent  the  Sanskrit  pivaras,  fat, 
Curtins  says  that  it  occurs  in  Alexandrian  poets  only,  that 
it  there  means  bright,  resplendent,  and  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  dawn,  while  iriapiic  means  fat,  and  &t  only. 
Against  this  I  venture  to  remark,  first,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages where  ^apoc  means  sleek,  as  in  Theocr.  ii.  21,  ^a- 
^pturipa  Sfifanot  u/idc,  said  of  a  young  plump  ^vc\,  ^^la'^i. 
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SaDekrit  wonld  be  c&IIed  pirari ;  Beooodly,  that  while 
irin/>isasedforcreaDi,^apd£iBii8edasati  at^eotiTeofoream; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  applicatbn  of  ^toftoc  to  the  dawn  is 
hardlj  snrprisiiig,  if  we  remember  the  change  of  meaning 
in  Xiirapoe  in  Greek,  and  the  application  in  the  Veda  of 
such  words  aa  ghrt'ta-prattka  to  the  dawn.  Lastly, 
as  in  ^iiiXi),  I  see  no  etymology  for  ^(nptfc  except  rifapoc, 

I  think  it  is  bnt  fair,  therefore,  to  admit  that  Ot6t  toe 
lifot  would  find  some  support  by  the  analogy  of  ^u\i)  fin 
itifakif,  and  of  ^lapot  for  irifap6t.  There  still  remain  diffi- 
cnltieB  enongh  to  make  ns  cautions  in  asserting  the 
identity  of  8i6(  and  deiu ;  bnt  in  forming  onr  own  opinion 
these  difficulties  should  be  weighed  impartially  against  the 
internal  difficulties  involred  in  placing  d(oc,  as  a  totally 
independent  word,  by  the  side  of  deva  anftrfwM,  And,  as 
in  ^laXq  and  ^lapiic,  may  we  not  say  of  diut  also,  that  there 
is  no  etymology  for  it  if  we  separate  it  from  Zruc  and  SitK, 
from  Dyaus  and  divyas  ?  Curtins  himself  rejects  Plato's 
and  Schleicher's  derivation  of  8i6c  from  diu,  to  nm  ;  like- 
wise C.  Hofimann's  from  dhava,  man  ;  likewise  Biihler's 
from  a  root  dhi,  to  think  or  to  shine;  likewise  that  of 
Herodotus  and  A.  Gobel  from  Oct,  a  secondary  form  of  dc, 
to  settle.  Ascoli's  analysis  is  highly  sagacious,  bnt  it  is 
too  artificial.  Ascoli'  identifies  Ocot,  not  with  deva,  bnt 
with  divy&-8.  Diyyae  becoming  Siftoi  (like  safcya, 
.  erto'c),  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  wonld  produce  the 
change  to  lfi6-t,  f  wonld  canse  aspiration  in  the  precediii|f 
consonant  and  then  disappear,  leaving  Dfdc^diTyas.  All 
these  changes  are  just  poBsihle  phoneticaliy,  but,  as  Cnrtins 
obeerves,  the  chief  point  for  which  the  thoists  contend  is 
not  gained,  for  we  should  still  have  to  admit  that  the 
Greeks  lost  the  common  word  for  god,  deva  and  deiu, 
and  that  tbey  alone  replaced  it  by  a  derivative  divya, 
nteaning  heavenly,  not  bright. 

'  Bendieonti  del  SeaU  Iititnto  Lombarde,  classe  di  letteie,  iv. 
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Cnrdna  himself  seema  in  &voiir  of  deriviog  6t6c  from 
0(c,  to  implore,  which  we  have  in  6iir-irafiirot,  Oieaavro, 
wokvBtvTot,  etc  6(oc,  taken  as  apaseiTe  derivatiTe,  might, 
he  thinka,  have  the  meaning  of  &pi]Toc  in  noXvapifroc,  and 
mean  the  implored  being.  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  a 
satiBfactory  derivation.  It  might  be  defended  phaaetically 
and  etTmolc^callj,  though  I  cannot  think  of  any  analo- 
gons  paaaiTe  deriTatirea  of  a  root  ending  in  «.  Where  it 
fails  to  carry  conviction  is  in  leaving  anezplained  the  loss 
of  the  common  Aryan  word  for  deity,  and  in  putting  in  its 
place  a  name  that  aavoarti  of  very  modem  thonght. 

I  think  ihe  strongest  argument  against  the  supposed 
aspirating  power  of  medial  v,  and  its  subsequent  disap- 
pearance, lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  worda 
having  medial  v  which  show  no  traces  of  this  phonetic 
process  (Cnrtius,  p.  507).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  might  have  felt  a 
natural  objection  to  the  forma  which  would  have  rendered 
deva  with  real  exactnesa,  I  mean  Ioioq  or  Scot,  the  former 
conveying  the  meaning  of  double,  the  latter  of  fear.  A 
mere  wish  to  keep  the  name  for  god  distinct  &om  these 
words  might  have  produced  the  phonetic  anomaly  of  which 
we  complain;  and,  after  all,  thoagh  I  do  not  like  to  nse  that 
excuse,  there  are  exceptions  to  phonetic  laws.  No  one  can 
fully  explain  how  uyioog  was  derived  from  on-u,  or  i^oftot 
from  turd,  yet  the  internal  evidence  is  top  strong  to  he 
shaken  by  phonetic  objections.  In  the  case  of  0<o£  and 
dtnu  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  me  nearly  as  strong  aa 
in  oyioot  and  t^loftoq,  and,  though  unwilling  to  giveafinaJ 
verdict,  I  think  the  question  of  the  loss  in  Greek  of  the 
Aryan  word  for  god  and  its  replacement  by  another  word 
nearly  identical  in  form,  but  totally  distinct  in  origin, 
shonld  be  left  for  the  present  an  open  question  in  Comp^ 
lative  Philology. 


Thb  VocilTTB  OF  Dyads  and  Zcvc. 

Th8  Tocative  of  D^aus,  Iiaving  the  oircmnflex,  is  one 
of  those  Imgnietic  gems  which  one  finds  now  and  then  in 
the  Big- Veda,  and  which  by  right  ought  to  harea  place  of 
honoar  in  a  Mnseam  of  Antiqnities.  It  is  a  unique  form. 
Itoccurs  bntOQce  in  the  Big-Veda,  never  again,  ae  tax  as 
we  know  at  present,  in  the  whole  of  Vedic  literature,  and 
jet  it  is  exactly  that  form  which  a  student  of  language 
would  expect  who  is  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  laws 
of  accent  in  Sanskrit  and  iu  C)reek.  Withont  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  the  circumfiezed  vocative  in  San- 
skrit, DyaHs,  corresponding  to  Greek  ZeC,  would  seem  a 
mere  anomaly,  possibly  an  accideutal'coincidence,  whereas 
in  reality  it  affords  the  most  strikbg  proof  of  the  organic 
working  of  the  laws  of  accent,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
unanswerable  testimony  iu  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  ancient  text  of  the  Big- Veda. 

The  laws  of  accent  bearing  on  this  circnmflcxed  vocative 
are  so  simple  that  I  thought  they  would  have  heen  nnder- 
stood  by  everybody.  As  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  case,  I  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

It  was  Benfey  who,  as  on  Bo  maJiy  other  points,  so  on 
the  accent  of  vocatives,  was  the  first  to  point  out  (in  1845) 
that  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Aryan  language  to 
place  the  acute  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  vocatives,  both 
in  the  singular  and  in  the  dual  and  plural.'  In  Sanskrit 
this  law  admita  of  no  exception  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
rhythmic  accent  has  prevailed  to  that  eitent  that  we  only 
find  a  few  traces  left  of  the  original  Aryan  accentuation. 
It  is  well    known  that   in   vocatives  of  nouns  ending  in 

'  See  Benfey,  itier  die  EiuUhutig  det  Indo-germaHiteken  faeo- 
tiri,  GrSttingen,  1B72,  p.  36. 
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ttu,  the  ancient  Romans  preserved  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  that  they  said  VirgUi,  Yileri,  from  Yir^lius  and 
YaUriut.  Thia  statement  of  Nigidins  Fignlna,  preserved  by 
Oellina,  thongh  with  the  remark  that  in  his  time  no  one- 
woold  say  so,  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  the  Aryan  law  of  accentuation  in  Latin.  In  Greek  the 
evidence  is  moi«  considerable,  bat  the  vocatives  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  are,  by  the  snpreme  law  of  the 
rhythmic  accent  in  Qreek,  reduced  to  vocatiTes  drawing 
back  their  accent  as  far  as  they  can,  oonsistently  with  thelaw 
which  restricts  the  accent  to  one  of  the  last  three  syllables. 
Thas  while  in  Sanskrit  a  word  like  'AyafUnyaiv  ivoiild 
in  the  vocative  retract  Hha  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
'Aya/ufiyoy,  the  Greek  conld  do  no  more  than  say  'Ayu. 
fitftyov  with  the  accent  on  the  antepennltimate.  In  the 
same  manner  the  vocative  of  'ApiirrortXijc  can  only  be 
'ApiardriXti,  whereas  in  Sanskrit  it  would  have  been 
ApiiTTorcXtt- 

Here,  however,  the  question  arises,  whether  in  words 
like  'Ayafu/ifuy '  and  'AptarorcKrn '  the  accent  was  not 
originally  on  the  antepennltimate,  bnt  drawn  on  the  pen- 
nltimate  by  the  rhythmic  law.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
in  ^twv,  as  the  vocative  of  ^Siur,  for  we  know  that  both 
in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  comparatives  in  iwv  retract  their 
accent  as  far  as  possible,  and  have  it  always  on  the  first 
syllable  in  Sanskrit,  always  on  the  pennltimat«  in  Greek, 
if  the  last  syllable  is  long.  Bnt,  eetsartte  causd  ceasat 
effeetw,  and  therefore  the  accent  goes  back  on  the  ante* 
pennltuoate,  not  only  in  the  vocative,  bnt  likewise  in  the 
nom.  nenter  ^Ziav. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  process  may  explain  the 

'  The  rule  Is  that  vocatives  in  or  from  proper  names  in  air  retract 
the  accent,  except  AmciBiufui',  and  those  in  fpor,  aa  Avui^por  from 

*  Vocatives  in  «  from  proper  names  in  qi  retract  the  acoeot,  as 
S^apctrn,  except  those  in  vlti,  it\n,  up*',  Ip't,  aa  AiiMa. 


vocative  Umrora  from  Scair<}n)c,  if  we  compftre  San§krit 
componndB  with  pati,  such  aa  d&s&pati,  tr^spati,  Aikja- 
pati,  which  leave  the  accent  on  the  first  member  of  tixB 
compound.  In  ^tifirtrtip  also  all  becomes  regalar,  if  we 
admit  the  original  aocentnation  to  have  ibeen  A^^>)r>)p, 
cbangedin  ^nfilinip,  bat  preserved  in  the  genitive  A4/ti)rp«c. 
and  the  vocative  A^fiqrtfi.' 

Bat  there  are  other  words  in  which  this  cannot  be  the 
case :  for  instance,  &Zf\^,  ravytp^i  f^xl^Wh  from  &ic\fde, 
icayT)p6c,  fioyptipot.  "Sen  the  accent  is  the  old  Aryan 
vocatival  accent.  Again,  in  var^p,  raripa,  8k.  pitfi,  pit- 
Aram,  in  fiVTtip,  /itiripa,  8k.  m&tS,  m&t&ram,  in  Ouyuriip, 
6vyaTipa,  Sk.  dnhitfi,  dnhit&ram,  the  radical  accent 
was  thronghont  on  the  snffizt&r,  nor  wonid  the  rules  of 
Ihe  rhythmic  aocent  in  Greek  prevent  it  from  being  on  the 
antepenultimate  in  the  accnsative.  The  &ct,  therefore, 
that  it  is  retracted  on  the  pennltimate  and  antepennltimate 
in  the  vocative  shows  clearly  that  we  have  here,  too,  the 
last  working  of  the  original  AryHii  accentnation.  The 
irregnlar  accent  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  fiffrup,  instead  of  f  ip^p, 
is  probably  dne  to  the  frequent  nse  of  the  vocative  {an 
explanation  which  I  had  adopted  before  I  had  seen  Benfey's 
essay),  and  the  same  canse  may  explain  the  apparently 
irregular  accentuation  in  Biiyarpa,  by  the  side  of  Ovyaripa, 
in  Bvyarptt  and  fluynrpoc.  Similar  vocatives  with  retracted 
accent  are  iatp,  nom.  caiip,  iivaTtp,  nom.  lU-aTtip,  yi/vat,  nom. 
yvvfi,  BWTfp,  nom.  mrlfp,  &yip,  nom.  /ivi^p,' AwnXXot;  nom. 
'AtoXXwi-,  OfWi^ov,  nom.  Ttoat^Sy,  *HpaK\cc,  nom.  'HpatX^. 
We  have  thas  established  the  &ct  that  one  feature  of 
the  primitive  Atyan  accentnation,  which  consisted  in  the 
very  natural  process  of  placing  the  high  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  vocatives,  was  strictly  preserved  in  Sanskrit, 
while  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  only  left  some  scattered  traces 
of  its  former  existence.  Withont  the  light  derived  Iixmi 
Sanskrit,  the  changes  in  the  accent  of  vocatives  in  Greek 
'  Beatey,  tc  p.  *0. 


and  L&tin  -wonld  be  inexplicable,  the;  wonld  be,  what  they 
an  in  Greek  grammar,  mere  anomalies;  while,  it  placed  by 
the  Bide  of  Sanskrit,  they  are  readily  recognised  as  what 
Hbey  really  are,  remnants  of  a  former  age,  preserved  by 
fl:eqnent  nsage  or  by  an  ^^Qt  whom  we  do  not  like  to  re- 
eogniee,  thongh  we  cannot  altogether  ignore  him — yiz. 
chance. 

Taking  onr  position  on  the  &ct  that  change  of  accent  in 
the  yocatiTe  in  Greek  is  dne  to  the  continued  inflnence  of 
an  older  system  of  Aryan  accantnation,  we  now  see  how  the 
change  of  nom.  Zivc  into  voc.  ZiS,  and  of  nom.  Dyads, 
into  TOC.  Dyafis,  rests  on  the  same  principle.  In  Sanskrit 
the  change,  thongh  at  first  sight  irregnlar,  admits  of  ez- 
planatioQ.  What  we  call  the  circnmflex  in  Sanskrit  is 
the  combination  of  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice,  or, 
as  we  shoald  say  in  Greek,  of  an  acnte  and  grave  accent. 
As  Dyafis  was  originally  Diads,  and  is  frequently  nsed 
as  two  syllables  in  the  Veda,  the  vocative  would  have  been 
Diaus,  and  this  contracted  would  become  Dyaue.  On 
exactly  the  same  principle  we  havepartbbyg  from  pari- 
bhfls.  In  Greekthe  facts  are  thesame,  bnt  the  explanation 
is  more  difficult.  The  general  role  in  Greek  is  that  voca- 
tives  in  ov,  ot,  and  tv,  from  ozytone  or  perispome  nomina- 
tives, are  perispome ;  as  -rXaKov,  /3ou,  Aijrni,  ni;\(ii,  (iaaiXii, 
frova  irXarautfOvi-rnc,  placmtta,  /3nuc,  Aiiri,  IIijXeue,  /JotriXtyc. 
The  rationale  of  that  rule  has  never  been  explained,  as  far 
aa  Greek  is  concerned.  Under  this  rule  the  vocative  of 
Ztiic  becomes  Ztv ;  bnt  no  Greek  grammarian  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  process  by  which  Zcuc  becomes  Ziv,  and 
□ogling  remains  for '  the  present  bnt  to  admit  that  we 
Lave  in  it  an  ancient  Aryan  relic,  preserved  in  Greek  long 
after  the  canses  which  had  produced  it  had  ceased  to  act. 
It  wonld  &11  into  the  same  category  as  clfu  and  'ifity.  Here, 
too,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
radical  vowel  i — viz,  the  change  of  accent,  8k.  4 mi,  but 
im&s — has  disappeared  in  Greek,  while  its  effect  has  been 
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preserved.  But  whatever  explanation  may  lierenfter  be 
adapted,  the  smiple  foct  which  I  had  pointed  oat  remainB ; 
the  motive  power  which  changed  the  nom.  dyaiis  into  the 
vocative  dyaCiB  is  the  same  which  changed  Tkvt  into  Zcv. 
Those  who  do  not  nnderstand  or  do  not  admit  this  are 
bound  to  produce,  from  the  resoorces  of  Greek  itself  an- 
other motive  power  to  acconnt  for  the  change  of  Ztvc  into 
Ziu ;  but  they  mnst  not  imagine  that  a  mere  reference  to  a 
Greek  elementary  gramtnar  aaSces  for  explaining  tliat 
process. 

The  passage  in  the  Eig-Veda  (VT.  51,  5)  to  which  I 
referred  is  noiqae,  and  I  therefore  give  it  here,  thongh  it 
baa  in  the  meantime  been  most  ably  discosaed  by  Bcuifey 
in  hie  '  Essay  on  the  Vocative '  (1872). 

'  DyaOA  pitaA  pnthivi  mfltaft  ddhrak 

ZfS  rarip  vXartia  fiiJTtp  A'p't'C'c) 

A'gne  bhrJCtaft  vasav&A  mrtUta  naft  ' 

Ignis  ippartp  h'Zrffti  fiiXZtrc  nos.' 
This  passage  is  clearly  one  of  great  antiqoity,  for  it  atill 
recognises  Dyatls,  the  father,  as  the  anpreme  god ;  Earth, 
the  mother,  by  his  side  ;  and  Agni,  fire,  as  the  brother,  not 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  but  of  man,  because  living  with  men 
on  the  hearth  of  their  honsea.  Yaan,  as  a  general  name 
of  the  bright  gods,  like  deva  in  other  hymns,  corresponds, 
I  believe,  to  the  Greek  adjective  ivs.  The  genitive  plnral 
taar  is  likewise  derived  from  ivc  or  v&sns,  by  Benfey 
{I.  c.  p.  5?).  and  datff  vAsflnim  (Rv.  VUI.  51,  5),  comes 
certainly  very  near  to  Sorilp  iaay.  The  only  diffionlty 
would  be  the  a  instead  of  the  t,  as  in  ifjoi,  the  gen.  sing,  of 
tit  in  Homer,  a  di£Scalty  which  might  be  removed  by 
tracing  the  gen.  plor.  tauf  back  to  a  fem.  co,  correspond- 
ing to  a  8k.  vasavt  or  vasavyi.  As  to  ftiXitn,  it  is 
phonetically  the  nearest  approach  to  mriZata,  i.e.  *mar- 
I  See  also  H,   M.'e  Leaturei  on  the  Science  of  Langtiagt,  voL 
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data,  Chvigh  in  Greek  it  means  '  make  mild '  rather  than 
'  be  "''^'^-     Mild  and  moUit  come  from  the  some  root, 

Wliat^ves  to  this  passage  its  special  Talne  is,  that  in 
all  other  tossages  when  dyaos  occnrs  as  a  Tooative  and 
as  bi^Uab^,  it  appears  simply  with  the  nd&tta,  tiins 
ebowin^  at  Ipw  early  a  time  even  the  Hindns  forgot  the 
meaning  of  tlie  oircnmflex  on  dyads,  and  ibi  legitimate 
appeoranoe  in  that  place.  Thns  in  Rt.  VTII.  100, 12,  we 
read, 

'  Sflche  Tishno  vitar^m  vi  kramaava, 
DyaM  delu  lokim  vd/^ya  viskjbhe 
H&nAva  vritrim  rin&JAvA  sindhfln 
Tndrasya  yantn  prasav^  visrish^.' 

'  Friend  Vishnn,  stride  fiirther, 
Dyans,  give  room  for  the  lightning  to  leap/ 
Let  ns  both  kill  Vritra  and  free  the  rivers, 
Let  them  go,  sent  forth  at  the  command  of  Indra.' 

Here,  I  have  little  donbt,  the  ancientKishiBprononnoed 
DyaBs,  bat  the  later  poets,  and  the  still  later  Ai&ryaa, 
-were  satisfied  with  the  acnte,  and  with  the  acnte  the  word 
is  written  here  in  all  the  MSS.  1  know. 


NOTE  D. 

AXim   WOBDS   OCCUBBINO   IN   ZbHD,   BUI   NOT  IN   SaNSKBIT. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  three  instances  which  I  had 
quoted  of  Zend  words,  not  occurring  in  Sanskrit,  bnt  pre- 
served in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  langnagee, 
were  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  iaot  which  I  wished  to 
«Btablisb,  particnlarly  sa  one  of  them,  kehrp,  existed  in 
VOL.   I.  4 
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Sanekrit,  or,  at  least,  in Tedio  Sauskrit,  aa  lrrtp[  I  ttdmit 
that  I  ought  to  have  mentioiied  tlie  Yedio  krtp,  rather 
than  the  later  kalpa;  bat  I  doubt  whether  the  oonclnaions 
which  I  wished  to  draw  would  have  been  at  all  affected  by 
this.  For  what  I  remarked  with  regard  to  kalpa  applies 
with  eqnal  force  to  krip ;  it  does  not  in  SaiiBkrit  mean 
body  or  flesh,  like  kehrp,  and  aorpm,  but  simply  fbrm. 
Bot  even  if  kohrp  were  not  a  case  in  point,  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  replace  it  by  other  words,  if  at 
the  time  of  printing  my  lecture  I  had  had  my  collectanea 
at  hand.  I  now  subjoin  e.  more  complete  list  of  words, 
present  in  Zend,  absent  in  Sanskrit,  but  preserved  in  Greek, 
Ijatin,  or  German. 

Zend  ana,  prep.,  upon;  Greek  ava;  Goth,  ana,  upon, 

Zend  erezata^ua,  adj.,  made  of  Bilver;  Lat.  argen- 
Hwit.  In  Sk.  we  have  ra^atam,  silver,  but  no  cor- 
responding adjective. 

Zend  ifi,  ice  ;  O.N.  m ;  A.S.  w ;  O.H.S.  &. 

Grimm  compares  the  Irish  Birr,  snow,  and  he  remarks 
iltat  the  other  Aryan  languages  have  each  &anied  their 
own  words  for  ice,  Lith.  lediu,  O.S,  led",  and  distantly  con> 
nected  witli  these,  through  the  Russian  cAoJot^^t,  the  lAtin 
glacis,  for  gelacies ;  Greek  epuoc,  Kpvfiit,  tpuffroXXop. 

The  root  from  which  these  Greek  words  for  ice  are 
derived  has  left  several  derivatives  in  other  langnttgCB, 
such  as  Lat.  cru-t-ta,  and  O.N.  iri-m,  rime,  hoar-frost,  and 
in  Zend  khri^ta,  nsed  as  an  adjective  of  zim,  winter, 
originallythe  hard  winter.  InZend  khruma,  andkhrftra, 
Sk.  krura,  as  iu  Greek  apvotic,  the  meaning  has  changed 
to  erudas,  emdelie.  In  the  English  raw,  O.H.6.  hr6o,  a 
similar  change  of  meaning  may  be  observed. 

Another  name  connected  with  ico  and  winter  is  the  Zend 
zy&o,  frost,  irom  the  root  hi,  which  has  given  us  x'*^'i 
Sk.  bi-ma,  Iiat.  hiem-s,  O.S.  xima,  but  which  in  the  simplest 
form  has  been  preserved  in  Zend  only  and  in  the  O.N.  gf. 
Fick  qnotos  gf  with  the  donbtful  meanings  of  cold  and  snow. 
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Outinfl  with  that  of  storm,  identifyiDg  it  irith  2Torw.  gjo, 
nix  antumvi  recent. 

There  is  etiD  another  name  for  anow,  ahsenb  in  Sanskrit, 

but  fnllf  repreaented  in  Zend  and  the  other  Aiy&n  lan- 

gnagea,  vis.  Zend  gnith,  to  Bnow,  Lat,  nib,  Ooth.  mhmv-», 

Lith.  tnig-ti,  to  anow,  Ir.  meehta,  anow,  Gr.  vl^-a  (ace.).' 

Zend  aSva,  one ;  Or.  oloc.     In  Sanalcrit  there  ia  the 

adverb  eva,  only. 
Zend    kamara,    girdle,    vault ;     Gr.    xaftapa,   vaolt, 

oovered  carriage ;  A.S.  kimU.     Connected  with  this 

we  find  the  Zend  kameredhe,  aknll,  vault  ofhead, 

very  nearly  connected  with  tiiikcdpoy,  /liXaepof. 
Zend  kareta,  knife;  lith.  Ixt'Ua-a,  knife ;  of.  cvlter,  Sk. 

kart-ari,  etc.     The  Slav,  korda,  O.N.  fcordi,  Hnng, 

Jcard,  are  treated  by  Jnsti  as  words  borrowed  from 

Persian. 
Zendthr&fanh,  food;  6r.  -Tpifct. 
Zend  da,  e.g.  vaSf  men-da,   towards  thehonse;  Or. 

ottovit ;  cf.  Qoth.  du,  to,  O.S.  do. 
Zend  daiti,  gift;  O-r,  liait  ;  Iflt.  dos,   doli-t,  Lith. 

vti-i. 
Zend  dflmi,  creation ;  Gr.  Biii's,  law. 
Zend  na^n,  corpse ;  Gr.  vixvs  ;  Goth.  nau-». 
Zeudnapo,  nom.  sing.;  A.S.  nefd;  O.H.G.  nefo. 
Zendpaithya  in  qaSpaithya,  own;    I^t.   rua-pte, 

ipte ;  Lith.  patie,  self ;  cf.  Corasen,  a.v.  pofe,  potit. 
Zend  peretn,  bridge  ;  laA.portiu. 
Zend  frafista,  most,  best;  Gr.  irXutmt. 
Zend  brvat,    brow;  Or.  a^l^uric   (Uaoedon.)  ;  Lat. 

frmu. 
Zend  madh,  to  cnre ;  Lat.  mederi. 
Zend  man,  in  npa-man,  to  wait;  I^t.  manure. 
Zend  y&re,  year;  Goth,  jer;  0.8.  jarS,  spring. 
Zendyilonfa,  y&h,t4>gird;  yfkonha,  drosB;  Gr.  (va 

in  (iiyyvfii;  O.S. po-yaMi,  girdle. 


Zend  r&^ta,  Htraiglit ;  Lat.  rectus  ;  Goth,  raiht-i. 

Zend  rap,  to  go  ;  lat.  revere. 

Zend  ravaft,  apace;  Lat.  rus,  field.' 

Zend  varez,  to  work,  vareza,  work,  Taretva,  woik; 

Ooth.  vaurhjan,   to   work;    Gr.   iopya,  ^iiu;  Goth. 

vanTilv.     See,  however,  Vedic  VT^to ;  DarmeBteter, 

'  Ormasd  et  Abriman,'  p.  10 ;  Both,  '  Melanges  Asia. 

fjqaes,'  vii.  p.  612. 
Zend  va6ti,  willow  ;  Lith.  v^ti-g,  withy;  lat.  vitit. 
Zend  9tainan,  month;  Gr.  trrofia. 


NOTE  E. 
Letter  to  ProfegBor  FleekeUen :  '  Are  there  Ablativeg  in  D  tpilh 

the  meaning  of  the  Locative  T ' 
'  I  GtiKLT  comply  with  your  wish  that  I  shonld  write  down 
for  yon  my  views  on  the  restoration  of  c!  as  the  tennination 
of  the  ablative  in  ancient  Latin,  snch  as  they  have  shaped 
themselves  in  my  own  mind  while  reading  lately  Hitachi's 
new  "  Excnrsna  on  Plantus  "  (Leipzig,  1869),  and 
Bergk's  "Beifcrage  znr  Lateinischen  Grammatik"  (Halle, 
1870)  ;  and,  more  particularly,  while  discussing  the  anb- 
ject  with  yon  in  onr  late  walks  and  lalks  at  Dresden. 
Often  have  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  nothing  oonld 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  true  Science  of  Language 
than  V  free  exchange  of  onr  opinions,  which  we  have 
reached  eacD  of  us  in  his  own  way,  some  while  working 
at  Greek  or  Latin,  others  while  studying  Sanskrit  and 
Comparatiye  Philology.  In  my  lecture  at  Straseborg  I 
dwelt  even  more  on  this  point,  and  said  : — 

' "  Mnch  has  of  late  been  said  of  the  antagonism  between 
comparative  and  classical  philology.  To  me  it  seema  that 
these  two  depend  so  much  on  each  other  for  help  and 

'  See  Jamea  DarmeaUter,  in  his  able  review  in  the  Ihftie  OHtip^, 


advice  that  their  representatives  onght  to  he  nnited  by  the 
closest  tiee  of  fellowship.  We  mast  work  an  mde  hy  side, 
and  accept  connsel  as  readily  as  wo  give  it.  'Without  the 
help  of  ComparatiTe  Philology,  for  instanoe,  Greek  scholars 
would  never  have  arrived  at  a  correct  nnderstanding  of 
the  Digamma — nay,  a  freer  interconrse  with  his  colleagne, 
Bopp,  wonld  have  preserved  Bekker  irom  several  mistakes 
in  his  restoration  of  the  Diganuna  in  Homer.  Latin 
scholars  wonld  have  felt  &r  more  hesitation  in  introdadng 
the  old  d  of  the  ablative  in  Plantns,  if  the  analogy  of 
Sanskrit  had  not  so  clearly  proved  its  legitimate. 

' "  On  the  other  hand,  we,  comparative  philolo^sts, 
shoald  readily  ask  and  gladly  accept  the  advice  and  help 
of  our  claBsical  coUeagnes.  Withoat  their  guidance,  we  can 
never  advance  securely :  their  warnings  are  to  ns  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  their  approval  oar  beet  reward.  We 
are  often  too  bold,  ive  do  not  see  all  the  difficnlties  that 
'  stand  in  the  way  of  onr  speculations,  we  are  too  apt  to  foi^t 
that,  in  addition  to  its  general  Aryan  character,  eveiy  lan- 
guage has  its  peculiar  genias.  Let  as  all  be  on  our  guard 
against  omniscience  and  infallibility.  Only  through  a 
&ank,  honest,  and  truly  brotherly  co-operation  can  we 
hope  for  a  tme  advancement  of  knowledge." 

'  It  is  to  Buob  a  frank  and  honest  co-operation  that  the 
followiug  remarks  owe  their  origin.  Without  your 
friendly  encouragement  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
giving  pnblioity  to  my  misgivings  as  to  certain  emenda- 
tions introduced  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Bitacht  into 
the  text  of  Plautus.  Since  I  left  Gottfried  Hermann's 
Seminary — and  that  is  now  many  years  ago — I  have  not 
had  muoh  time  for  Greek  and  Latin,  least  of  ei\  for  the 
study  of  that  most  difiScult  of  all  Latin  poets,  Plautus, 
whidi  seems  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation. 
Only  after  the  completion  of  my  edition  of  the  Big-Veda 
have  I  found  again  a  little  leisure  for  reading  at  least  the 
more  important  books  which  daring  many  years,  while  I 
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was  working  for  othen  ratlier  than  for  myself,  I  lutd  to  ]&y 
aside  unread.  Foremost  among  them  were  fbe  original 
works  of  BitsoU  on  the  development  of  the  oldest  lAtin 
which  offers  to  the  comparative  philologist  so  manyinstmc* 
tiva  &cts  and  inspiriting  views.  That  some  of  his  views 
excite  not  only  onr  admiration  bnt  also  our  surprise,  is  bnt 
natural.  But  never  shonld  I  have  dreamt  of  giving  pnblic 
expression  to  this  snrprise,  had  I  not^  during  the  anre> 
strained  exchange  of  onr  ideas  on  some  of  his  rather  start- 
ling theories,  conceived  a  hope  that  what  received  the 
approbation  of  a  Fleckeisen  might  not  be  altogether  nn- 
wclcome  to  other  classical  scholars  also. 

'  I  shall  try,  therefore,  to  explain  as  shortly  as  possible, 
first  my  own  views  on  the  origin  and  the  disappearance  ot 
the  i  of  the  ablative  in  I«tin,  snch  aa  they  were  formed 
by  a  comparative  stndy  of  analogons  facts ;  and  then  to 
consider  the  objections  which  Latin  scholars  might  bring 
forward  against  them,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  &cts 
collected  firam  Latin  inscriptions  and  the  text  of  Plantns.  If 
I  sacceed  in  bringing  these  facts  of  language  into  harmony 
with  the  postolatcBof  the  science  of  language,  a  conviction 
which  we  all,  to  whatever  school  we  may  belong,  share,  will 
perhaps  have  been  strengthened,  viz.  that  there  ia  io 
no  language  anything  anomalous,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word,  or  nothing,  at  all  events,  irrational.  If  I  &il  in 
this,  nothing  remains  but  to  re-examine  a&esh  the  comot- 
ness  of  OUT  theories  and  the  true  bearing  of  the  &ct8 
before  ns ;  and  this,  too,  can  only  be  advantageous  both  to 
classical  and  comparative  scholars. 

'The  view  of  comparative  philologists  with  regard  to 
the  d  of  the  ablative  is  shortly  this : — 

'  (I)  Latin,  like  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  like  Greek  also, 
possessed  originally  an  ablative  in  d  (not  in  (,  as  has  been 
frequently  maintained;  see  p.  154),  which  was  intended 
to  express  motion  &om  a  place ;  and  a  locative  in  i, 
intended  to  expre^  rest  in  a  place.     So  long  as  then  tw» 


cases  remained  plionetically  distiiict,  their  fnncldons  also 
zemained  dietinct :  the  ablattTe  had  the  meaning  of  an 
ablative  only ;  the  locative,  that  of  a  locative  only.  Aa  in 
Sanskrit  nagar&t  means  &om  the  town,  nagare,  in  the 
town,  BO  in  Latin  also,  as  long  as  Threntod  stood  by  the 
side  of  Tarentoi  or  Tarenti,  the  former  meant  "  from  Taren- 
tum  "  only,  the  latter  "at  Tarentnm,"  and  nothing  else. 
The  same  applies  to  Bomdd,  by  the  side  of  Sotnai  or 
Romae,  to  rurid  by  the  side  of  ruri.  To  say  t»  Bomdd,  at 
Rome,  wonld,  daring  that  early  stage  of  language,  have 
been  quite  as  impossible  as  to  say  ex  Bomai  or  &e  Bomae. 
I  leave  ant  of  consideiation  the  old  instmmentol,  becanae, 
ihongh  it  had  been  developed  as  a  grammatical  category 
in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  it  had  at  an  early  period 
ceased  to  bo  phonetically  distingnishable  from  other  oases. 
fftutd  peretuti  can  still  be  felt  aa  an  instrnmental ;  bnt,  as 
spoken,  kaetd  is  to  the  Boman  an  ablative — i.e.  the  Whence 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Whereby. 

'  (2)  We  then  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  second 
stage,  when,  through  a  general  phonetic  process,  the  final 
d  was  dropped,  and  the  ablative  of  words  of  the  third  de- 
clension became  identical  with  the  locative.  Thus  rurl, 
the  new  representative  of  rurid  and  rurf,  was  used  to  ex- 
press both  motion  from  (a  rare)  and  rest  in  (in  rure). 
Tbis  phonetic  change,  we  must  remember,  does  not  take 
place  on  a  sadden.  For  a  time  the  original  and  the  modi- 
fied forms  co-exist  side  by  side,  and  the  speakers  are  hardly 
aware  of  any  important  change.  Afterwards  the  old  form 
begins  to  make  the  impression  of  something  old>&shioned 
and  eteange,  and  it  is  on  that  ground  more  and  more 
avoided  by  the  rising  generation.  We  can  watoh  this  pro- 
cess in  the  few  documents  of  Latin  dating  from  the  sixth 
centnry.  We  do  not  find  ruHd  at  once  driven  out  by 
rurS,  hot  the  form  of  the  ablative  passes  throngh  several 
intermediate  stages  before  it  arrives  at  the  other  extreme 
a{  rvrS,    Tbongh  it  might  be  desiiable,  it  is  hardly  poa> 
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sible,  considering  the  scarcity  of  ancient  ablatiyeBy  to  distin- 
guish those  of  bases  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  t 
from  those  of  bases  ending  in  consonants.  We  take  *  M 
as  the  oldest  form  of  the  ablative  which  we  have  a  right 
to  postulate  after  nonns  of  the  third  declension,  the  ei 
representing  really  guna  of  the  final  vowel,  which  from  an 
early  time  encroached  on  bases  with  final  consonants.  The 
oldest  form  which  actually  occurs  is  td,in  airid,  covenHonid^ 
(no)mimd.  The  remaining  forms  cannot  be  arranged  in 
strictly  chronological  order,  so  as  to  show  the  transition 
from  ^  to  ei,  and  from  ei  to  t.  The  forms  in  ei  occur  as 
early  as  those  in  S  and  t,  and  even  forms  in  e  belong,  ac- 
cording to  Biicheler  ("  Lateinische  Declination,"  p.  50), 
to  the  sixth  century.  Thus  we  place  together  as  collateral 
forms— 

*  I.  Ablatives  in  e  :  patrS  (tit.  Scip.  30),  /a<n^(tit.  Scip. 
33),  aire  (I.L.A.  181),  ordinS  (NsBvius),  monti  (Ennius). 

'  II.  Ablatives  in  ei :  virtwtei  (tit.  Scip.  34),  fontei  (tab. 
Qen.  a.  687;  but  ibid./on^e),  dotei  (Plautus). 

*in.  Ablatives  in  i:  sorti  (1.  repet.),  parti  and  parte 
(1.  repet.),  mulierit  etc.  (Plautus). 

'  lY.  Ablatives  in  ^,  since  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
but  often  changing  with  t,  without  any  rule,  in  spite  of  the 
rules  of  grammarians. 

*  Without  insisting  too  strongly  on  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical order,  we  see  that  in  the  end  all  ablatives  of  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  dwindle  down  to  S,  and  that  in  cer- 
tain nouns  only  t  was  retained. 

*  The  same  short  ^,  however,  is  likewise  the  last  result 
of  the  termination  of  the  locative.  Here,  too,  we  find,  after 
bases  ending  in  consonants  and  in  i,  the  two  locative  ter- 
minations i  and  e.  The  t,  however,  is  here  decidedly  older 
than  the  if,  and  we  see  that  names  of  places,  forming  their 
ablative  in  ^,  retain  a  locative  in  t.  Still  older  than  this 
i  is  the  locative  S  in  manS,  rare  (Biicheler,  Ix,  p.  62). 

'  WhUe  thus  the  old  forms  oi  ^^  ^\b.^\:7^  vii^  looatiTB 


"becanie  phoneticallj  identical,  a  new  oaae,  frhich  wae 
neitlier  ablative  nor  locatire,  but  both  togetlier,  developed 
itself  in  tlie  grammatical  conscionaneaB  of  the  Bomang.  It 
expressed  aimply  locality,  and  con'eBX>onded  perhaps  most 
cIoHelj  to  Greek  Forms  in  ^.  It  was  chiefly  dne  to  the 
phonetic  levelling  in  the  forms  of  the  third  declension — in 
which,  according  to  Mommsen  ("  Rhein.  Mnsenm,"  ix.  p. 
4£3),  the  final  d  disappeared  first — that  this  new  indifferent 
local  case  sprang  np.  In  the  first  and  second  declensions 
the  process  was  different.  Here  the  old  exclusive  locatives 
disappeared  owing  to  their  freqnent  employment  as  geni- 
tivea,  or,  according  to  others,  owing  to  their  phonetic 
identity  with  the  genitives ;  while  the  ablatives,  after 
losing  their  d,  became  in  the  second — and  for  a  time  also  in 
the  first — declension  identical  in  form  with  the  datives. 
In  the  second  declension  the  difference  between  the  loca- 
tive and  dative  was  for  a  time  as  palpable  in  Latin  as  in 
Oreelc.  As  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  dative  dev  iLya,  by 
the  side  of  the  locative  deve  (i.e.  deva+i),  we  have  in 
Greek  o'iKf,  by  the  side  of  the  locative  o'moi ;  and  in  Latin 
hunwi  (trisyllabic),  by  the  side  of  the  locative  humoi 
(dissyllabic). 

'This  last  oi  of  the  locative  became  e  (in  hvme),  ei  (in 
He  teptifrm),  a  form  established  by  yon  (Dr.  Fleckei&en) 
in  Plantns  ("  Peraa,"  v.  260;  "  Dichterfii^ment©  bei 
Oellins,"  p.  31),  and  lastly  i  in  hami.  It  never  becomes  o. 
The  oi  of  the  dative,  on  the  contiaiy,  became  6  from  the 
sixth  centnry,  and  thus  identical  with  the  ablative — never 
with  the  locative.  Even  in  the  first  declension  the  ab)a< 
tive  in  d  became,  for  a  time  at  least,  identical  with  the 
dative,  bnt  never  with  the  locative.  The  ablative  Romdd 
became  Bomd ;  the  locative  Homai  (dissyllabic)  became 
BomtB,  the  dative  Somai  (trisyllabic)  became  for  a  time 
JioTTid  (Biicheler,  I.e.  p.  53),  bat,  as  a  rale,  Boma. 

'  We  thus  see  that,  owing  to  purely  p^oneAiic  cuose^^ 
ihe  xhaip  diatmetion  eBtablisbed  dniing  i\ra  eexUeeit  ^x^«a^ 
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period  between  the  cases  expressing  the  Where  and  the 
Whence beoame  lost.  In  the  first  declension  the  Whence  case 
in  d  was  not  encroached  npon,  bnt  the  Where  case  in  ai 
was  absorbed  by  the  genitive  and  dative.  It  was  impoa* 
sible  to  say  in  BomcB,  because  Bomai  had  become  too 
exclusively  genitive  and  locative.  Bat  as  it  was  right  to 
say  ex  villd,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  wrong  to  say  tfi 
villd  also. 

'  In  the  second  declension  the  ablative  and  dative,  the 
locative  and  genitive  ran  together.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  in  agrij  because  the  i  had  been  too  exclusively  appror 
priated  by  the  genitive.  But,  as  it  was  right  to  say  ex 
agro,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  wrong  to  say  in  agro  also. 

'In  the  third  declension  the  grammatical  conscience 
revolted  neither  against  ex  rare  nor  against  in  rare, 

'  Thus  the  ablative  had  become  in  different  ways,  yet 
in  the  end  with  the  same  result,  a  general  local  or  para- 
tactic  case,  no  longer  restricted  to  express  the  Whence  only ; 
while  the  exclusive  Where  case  served  in  the  first  and 
second  declensions  as  genitive,  being  besides  identical  with 
the  dative  in  the  first  declension. 

'  For  (to  mention  this  in  passing)  I  see  no  arguments  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  the  genitive  sing,  of  the  first 
declension  in  ce  should  be  taken  for  the  old  genitive  in  cb9, 
with  the  final  s  dropped.  True,  the  loss  of  a  final  e  in 
Latin  is  very  common,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry.  Bat 
we  must  here  too  distinguish,  viz.  between  an  occasional 
and  a  permanent  loss  of  final  s.  No  doubt  the  Bomana 
said  and  wrote  jiUo  and  filiu,  but  they  never  forgot  that 
the  real  nominative  was  filius.  The  Romans  said  paln^ 
nay,  even  paJm  (cf.  Cic.  Or,  §  153),  but  the  iypical  gram* 
matical  form  always  remained  pahnis.  What  would  have 
become  of  Latin,  if  it  had  thrown  off  permanently  every 
final  8 ;  and  ifpahrU  had  taken  the  place  of  pcUmis,  pahnd 
o£j?almas,  cihi  of  cihiSj  cibo  of  dhos,  voce  of  vocesy  ama  of 
ajnas  ?    If/amiliai  were  in  realiV.^  Iio^i^;ml\^  W^  ^  ^honetii* 
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caUy  impidred  familiaig ;  i£  familicB  were  no  more  thui  a 
qaioklf  proBoimced /amt fuu,  why  shonld  not  the  far  more 
freqaently  oaed  geaiHye  familial  bare  dwindled  down  to  a 
genitira  familid  P  I  believe  one  may  lay  it  down  almoet 
as  a  general  rnle  that,  after  a  long  rowel,  lAtin  never 
drops  a  final  «  permanently.  That  there  was  also  & 
genitive  sing,  in  t,  both  in  the  first  and  the  second  declen- 
sions, is  not  denied.  Oscan  and  Umbrian  forme  make  this 
clearer  even  than  Latin.  What  I  doubt,  and  more  tb&n 
doubt,  is  that  from  the  old  genitives  in  «  we  can  derive 
those  withont  an  (  by  the  easy  phrase  that  "  final  (  was 
dropped."  The  nearest  analogy  is  ofiered  by  the  nomina- 
tive pIoT.  in  the  second  declension,  where,  by  the  side  of 
the  old  forms  in  is,  we  have  the  more  modern  forms  in  i. 
Bat  these  two  forme  also  should,  according  to  my  opinion, 
not  be  treated  as  Bnccessive,  bnt  as  parallel  forms,  like  the 
corresponding  nom.  plur.  in  certain  Sanskrit  words,  such 
as  sam&s  and  same.  Another  analogy  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  first  declension,  if  only  it 
could  be  proved  that  there  ever  was  an  $  e&er  the  long  d. 
I  know  very  well  that  Bopp,  Schleicher,  and  even  Biicheler, 
hold  that  opinion,  but  I  believe  I  have  proved  ("  Selected 
Kasays,"  vol.  i.  p.  154}  that  the  only  example  of  a  nom. 
sing,  fem,  ending  in  a-*,  which  was  quoted  from  the  Veda, 
has  hardly  any  authority,  and  cannot  serve  as  a  support  of 
sncb  a  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  a  locative  should  take  the  functions  of  a  genitive. 
&.  "  king  at  Borne  "  becomes  easily  a  "  king  of  Rome  "  («n 
roi  de  Some),  and  after  that  first  stage,  everything  else 
follows  natnrally.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
dnal  genitive  and  locative  are  identical  in  form,  thus 
showing  how  easily  the  two  angles  of  vision  of  the  locative 
and  genitive  can  be  made  to  coincide.  In  the  dialect  of 
Thessaly  the  genitives  of  the  second  declension  are  said  to 
end  io  ei.'  I  bold,  therefore,  that  the  genitiveam  ae  u& 
"  (y.  ilima,  £«  DitU.  .Jiiip.  221  ;  i)«  Dial.  Dor.'p.  6ia. 
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i  are  locatiTes  faiiotioiiallj  enlarged,  not  genitives  phoneti- 
cally reduced.     If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  assuming  M  to 
stand  for  tlie  locative  dt,  it  is,  as  Curtius  remarked,  the 
lengthening  of  the  final  t ;  but  the  same  difficulty  would 
apply  to  familial^  if  explained  as  a  corruption  of  fcuinxUaXs, 
*If  we  clearly  place  before   our  eyes   events  of  this 
character,   which  affect  both    the   form  and    the  inner 
life  of  language,  if  we  take  part  in  them  ourselves,  as  we 
do  in  historical  events,  whether  of  past  or  present  times, 
then  certain  things  become  perfectly  intelligible,  others 
disclose  at  once  their  impossible  character.     It  is  perfectly 
intelligible  that,  after  a  change  of  pronunciation  has  taken 
place — for  instance,  after  the  d  of  the  ablative  has  ceased 
to  be  pronounced — the  old  forms,  such  as  the  ablative  with 
final  (2,  should  be  maintained  in  certain  expressions  and 
typical  formulas,  or  that  they  should  live  on  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  long  after  they  were  avoided 
as  old-feishioned  or  vulgar  by  the  higher  classes  and  in 
literary  society.     As  we  say  "  by  rights,"  the  Roman  may 
have  said  meritod  long  after  in  ordinary  parlance  he  had 
dropped  the  d.     Certain  classes  of  poetry,  too,  may  have 
retained  a  taste  for  such  real  relics  of  ancient  speech ;  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  have  been 
made  to  do  service  in  the  lapidary  style  of  composition 
and  the  curial  style  of  legislation.     Similar  proceedings 
may  be  discovered  everywhere,  in  modern  as  well  as  in 
ancient  languages.    Thus  in  French  the  final  ^  of  iZ  aiine{t) 
has  completely  disappeared,  both  in  writing  and  speaking, 
and  the  final  e  has  become  mute.     In  poetry,  however,  the 
€  is  not  yet  mute,  but  counts  as  a  syllable,  e.g,  U  aimS  86$ 
dmis ;  and  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  aime^UUf 
even  the  old  t  has  maintained  itself  both  in  speaking  and 
in  writing.     The  same  state  of  things  may  be  seen  in  so- 
called  ancient  languages.      In   Sanskrit  the  accusative 
plnral  ended  originally  in  ns.     The  accus.  plur.  of  sa,  he, 
was  tdna  (royg=Tovc)i  not  laii^  YrViici^L  Vn  C^t^aVl  '^rauld 
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luve  been  riv.  Bat  as  Sanskrit  never  talerat«s  two  con- 
wnants  at  the  end  of  words,  nor  final  s  before  initial 
sonants,  t&na  wonld,  on  parely  phonetic  gronnds,  dwindle 
down  to  t&n,  In  jpautA  ihtxa  became  tin;  before 
sonants  td^ns  atti,  t&ns  dad&tl  was  impoBsible,  and  be- 
came tftn  atti,t&n  dad&ti.  Before gnttnrala  and  labials, 
fbe  gihT&mmflliya  (tongne-root  spirant)  and  npa- 
dbm&nif  a(1abialspirant)diBappeared;  bent^t&n  karoti, 
t&n  pftti.  Only  before  dentals  and  palatals  Ibe  ■  was 
retained,  and  so  we  find  t&ns  te,  and  t&ns  k&,  never  t&n 
te,  and  t&n  1e&.  Grammarians,  not  nnderatanding  the 
historical  development  of  these  forms,  invert  the  process, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  accoont  for  the  loss  of  the  original 
final  »,  give  a  pnrelj  phonetic  rule,  viz.  that  an  s  mnst  be 
inserted  after  final  n,  if  followed  by  dentals  and  p&Iatsls. 

'  Bat  while  such  mroivaU  are  perfectly  intelligible,  whe- 
ther in  the  history  of  langoage  or  in  the  history  of  manners 
and  cnstoms,  while  no  one  would  be  startled  by  the  reten- 
tion of  snch  forms  as  Qnaivod  or  meriUid, .  whether  in 
inscriptions,  laws,  formnlas,  or  in  certain  kinds  of  poetry, 
it  wonld  be  not  only  startling  bnt  perfectly  nnintelligible 
that  dnring  a  time  when  Bach  forms  coald  still  be  retained 
in  the  memoiy  of  langnage,  the  same  forms  shonld  be  osed 
with  a  meaning  which  they  never  had  or  coald  have  had 
before  they  suffered  that  change  which  rendered  them  pho- 
netically nndistingoishable  from  other  forms,  and  thus 
seemed  to  transfer  to  them  the  powers  of  those  other  forms 
with  which  they  had  become  phonetically  identical.  To 
take  an  instance :  Onatvod  as  expressing  Whence,  beUi, 
proxumcB  vieifWB  as  expressing  Where,  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate forms,  long  afler  the  final  d  has  been  thrown  off  in 
most  words,  and  long  after  i  and  m  have  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  terminations  of  the  locative,  and  were  used  for  the  par- 
poses  of  the  geaitive  and  dative  cases  only.  Bat  withont  a 
shadow  of  exonse,  withont  any  historical  legitimacy,  vroold. 
be  a  phrase  snch  as  m  allod  marid,  retaiiung  t^iB  tiL&.  d  o^ 
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the  ablative,  wliicli  never  expressed  anything  but  whence, 
preceded  by  vn,  which  always  expresses  the  where.  Ko  one 
would  dream  of  saying  e  helU  or  e  vietnuB,  or  in  Greek 
€K  x^oyl,  eC  ay  poly  or  ev  yBovoQ,  Such  incongmitieB  and 
anachronisms  are  impossible  in  the  natnral  growth  of  any 
language.  Yet  we  know  that  they  exist  in  Latin,  and  the 
question  which  we  have  to  answer  is,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  such  monstrosities  P 

'  We  saw  and  could  easily  understand  that,  after  the 
<lisappearance  of  the  final  d  of  the  ablative,  forms  such  as 
meritody  de  serUentiad  might  be  retained,  and  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  speakers  the  impression  that  to  add  these  final 
-cTs  imparted  to  a  speech  a  certain  air  of  antiquity.     Quin- 
tilian,  I.  vii.  11,  has  expressed  this  very  sentiment.     He 
says:    "Vemm  orthographia  quoque  consuetudini  servit 
ideoque  saape  mutataest,  nam  ilia  vetustissimatranseo  tem- 
pera, quibus  et  pauciores  litersB  nee  similes  his  nostris 
earum  formes  fuernnt  et  vis  quoque  diversa :  sicut  apud 
Orsdcos  .  .  •  ,  ut  a  Latinis  veteribus  d  plurimis  in  verbis 
adjectam  ultimam,  quod  manifestum  est  etiam  [here  nunc 
should  be  added  with  Bergk]  ex  columna  rostrata,  qu8B 
estDuilio  in  foro  posita"  (cf.  Ritschl,  l.c,  p.  8).     Quintilian 
looks  upon  the  d  as  something  added.     He  probably  never 
heard  it  in  conversation,  but  may  have  seen  it  on  the 
coltmina  rostrata  and  elsewhere,  and  known  that  the  old 
Romans  used  it  more  frequently.     Charisius  expresses  a 
similar  opinion  (p.  112  K) :    "  Quibus  (antiquis)  mos  erat 
d  litteram  omnibus  psBue  vocibus  vocali  littera  finitis  ad- 
jungere  "  (cf,  Ritschl,  l.c,  p.  4)  ;  and  Marius  Victorinus, 
*' De  Orthogr."  p.  2462  P.  (17  G.)  says :  "  Et  adjectad Httera, 
quam  plerisque  verbis  adjiciebant  '*  (cf.  Ritschl,  l.c.  p.  5). 

*  When  this  idea,  as  here  expressed  by  Quintilian  and 
others,  once  took  possession  of  the  public  mind,  or  of  the 
mind  of  literary  people  at  Rome,  two  things  were  per- 
fectly intelligible:  1.  That  whenever  one  wished  to  give  to 
^ne's  language  a  more  ancient  ap^j^aTObUce^T^alold  forms  and 
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fonimlBa  with  HblatiTes  in  d  tnigbt  be  oboees  vith  &  cer. 
Inn  predilection.  2.  That  for  the  same  purpose  a  final  d 
■was  added,  omnibtu  -ptsne  vocdnu  voeali  littera  finitu,  thna 
^vin^  birth  to  Buoh  monsterB  aa  in  aUod  ma/rid. 

'  This  might  happen,  as  it  does  with  ne,  in  the  Icf^ 
jargon  of  BolicitorB'  clerks  or  in  inecriptionB  affecting  an 
arehaio  character,  bnt  hardly,  and  not  even  hardly,  in  & 
living  language — not  !n  aathora  who  wrote  aa  they  spoke, 
least  of  &1]  in  poets  who  wrote  for  the  pnbHc  stage.  So 
long  as  od  and  &,  dd  and  d,  id  and  i  existed  peacefnllj  side 
by  side  in  the  epoken  language,  we  can  well  understand 
their  retaining  and  even  Bhowing  a  certain  preference  for 
real  old  ablatives  ;  but  never,  unloBB  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
their  adding  a  purely  paragogic  and  utterly  nnhistoric  d  to 
worda  which  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  language 
could  have  ended  in  d,  except  when  used  as  real  ablatives. 
Phrases  snoh  as  in  aUod  marid,  forms  anch  as  credod  for 
credo,  pofavid  {or  potaoi,  which  Bothe  has  ventured  to  intro- 
duce into  PlautuB  and  even  into  Terence  (c/.  Bitschl,  I.e. 
p.  8),  are  intolerable.  We  can  well  understand  that 
HiBTias  should  have  written  Noelu  Trojad  exibant,  never 
Nodtid  Trojad  exihani. 

'  Classical  scholars  will  probably  say  that  all  this  is  quite 
plausible  a  priori,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  &cts  of 
1angu^:e  P  Shall  we  find  fault  with  Ncevins  and  Flsutus 
because  their  language  mns  counter  to  the  theories  of  com- 
parative philologists  ?  Shall  we  correct  inscriptions,  or 
decUi«  them  altogether  spurious,  because  they  upset  our 
grammatical  specnlationB  ?  I  answer,  Gertunly  not.  But 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  look  twice  at  the  &cts  of  Latin 
befbre  we  declare  that  they  run  counter  to  the  theories  of 
comparative  philologists,  or  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
into  htamonj  with  the  laws  established  by  the  Science  of 
X^mguage. 

'  The  principal  witnesses  brought  into  court  ta  ^cove 
tiiat  in  the  sixth  caitaiy  the  old  forms  in  d  were  W)\oi^e< 
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restricted  to  express  (he  Whence,  bnt  that,  like  (bfl  bo* 
called  ablatives  of  claseioal  Latin,  they-  conid  express  the 
Where  also,  are  the  inacriptionH  on  the  Oolumna  Bottraia^ 
and  the  SeruUut  amguUwm  de  Baeehanaltbat, 

'  No  one  will  at  present  serioiiBlf  maintain  that  the  in- 
scription  of  the  Colnmna  Roetrata  which  we  poBSess  i»  the 
same  which  was  pat  up  in  the  year  494/260,  That  inscrip> 
tion,  whether  we  place  it  under  Clandias  (41-54  a.d.)  or 
ander  Angnstus,  is  the  work  of  learned  granunarians.  The 
material,  viz.  Parian  marble,  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the 
lengthy  style,  phonetic  peonli&rities  snoh  as  ae  instead  of  ai, 
all  speak  against  an  early  republican  date.  The  strictreten- 
tion  of  0  for  (3  is  no  ooonter  proof.  People  knew  perfectly 
well  that  0  was  the  old  sign  for  G,  nnd^it  was  chosen  throngh- 
ont  for  the  new  Dnilian  inscription,  while  in  the  inscription 
of  Scipio  Barbatns  Q  and  0  still  stand  side  by  side.  The 
inscription  of  the  Barbaii  filius,  which  Bitschl  holds  to  be 
more  ancient  ("  Rhein.  Mnseom,"  ix.  p.  9),  offers  no  oppor. 
tnnity  for  the  O,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  introdnced  by 
Spnrins  CarviUns,  520/234.  What  from  the  6rst  gave  me 
the  strongest  feeling  against  the  genuineness  of  that  in- 
scription were  forms  snch  as  in  altod  tnarid,  i.e.  ablatirea 
with  a  purely  local  meaning ;  and,  besides  this,  the  &ct 
that  this  inscription  and  the  S.C.  de  Baccfaanalibns  are 
the  only  larger  inscriptions  which  add  the  d  systematicaUy 
to  all  ablatives  without  exception.  They  are  a  little  better 
than  Qnintilian,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  add  d  to  every  final 
vowel,  but  only  to  the  final  vowels  of  ablatives ;  but  while 
the  almost  contemporaneons  Scipionio  inscriptions  use  both 
forma  side  by  side,  as  in  Qnaivod  patre,  etc.,  the  restorers 
of  the  Doilian  inscription  allowed  not  a  single  ablative  to 
escape,  but  added  the  paragogic  d  to  every  one.  All  this 
together  puts  the  Dnilian  inscription,  such  as  we  have  it, 
out  of  court. 

■  The  matter  becomes  much  more  serious  when  we  tnni 
to  the  8.G.  de  BaoobanaliboB.     It  is  true  we  do  not  p 
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tiu)  S.C.  itself  (568/186),  bnt  a  oopj  only.  That  oopy, 
bowerer,  ia  contemporaneoaB,  and  if  it  were  oolj  for  the  L 
with  its  acnte  angle  (Kitsclil,  "  Rhein.  Mob."  Ix.  p.  2),  uo 
one  would  donbt  that  it  belonged  to  the  sixth  centuiy. 

'  Then  oomeB  the  question,  Does  tliat  doonntent  repre- 
sent tlie  langnage  of  Borne  as  it  waa  then  spoken — for  in- 
stance, by  FlantoB,  who  died  two  years  later,  570/184  P 
Snrely,  even  if  we  restored  the  final  d  in  Plantns  by  the 
dozen,  no  one  wonid  plaoe  his  Latin  on  the  same  level  as  that 
oftheS.C.  defiacxjhanalibaB.  No  one  wonld  insert  the  iiaft«r 
every  ablative  in  Plantos,  as  it  is  in  the  S.C.,  even  in  cases 
where  the  metre  repudiates  the  d,  and  requires  elision  or 
aynitesiB  of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel.  While, 
therefore,  on  the  stage  the  metre  reqnires  ever  so  many 
tdmes  am  A,  6,  and  9  as  the  final  vowel  of  the  ^lative,  are 
-we  to  believe  that  at  the  same  time  in  the  Senate  no  abla- 
tive, withont  any  exception,'  was  allowed  to  drop  ita  d,ae  ia 
the  case  in  the  8.C.  de  Bacchanalibns  P  Is  it  not  mnch 
more  likely  tliat  the  secretariea  employed  in  the  Senate 
looked  npon  the  final  d  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  regular 
office  style,  handed  down  to  them  by  their  predeceasore,  and 
not  lightly  to  be  departed  from  P  Thos  and  thus  only  can 
we  account  for  the  many  ablatives  in  d  occmring  in  the 
S.G.,  even  where  tlie  ablative  is  no  true  ablative,  but  a 
locative  that  never  could  have  ended  in  d.  Expreasioos 
like  in  oqvoltod,  in  poblicod,  in  preivalod,  in  covetUiotiid,  are 
quite  as  objectionable  as  in  alUid  ma/rid.  They  can  be 
accounted  for  as  granunatical  red  tape,  never  as  the  out- 
come of  the  natural  growth  of  language. 

Snch  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchana- 
tibuB  is  considerably  supported  by  its  addresa.  Here  we 
have  again  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  and  liere  we 
find,  therefore,  tiie  only  ablative  in  the  document  not 
ornamented  with  the  archaic  d,  viz.  in  offro  Teurano.     Here 

'  TbeK  »  one  ezoeption,  ptv  nagittrattio,  but  tbat  most  likely 
■bonM  be  leadjirv  magittratvd. 
TOL.  I.  R 
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we  hare  the  langiu^  of  Plantns.  We  h&ve  ui  ftblatiTe  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  t.e,  a  paratactic  caae  that  u 
no  longer  either  ablative  or  locative,  bnt  capable  of  eitlier 
employment,  aocording  to  drcnnutajioeB,  but  we  haTe  it 
without  a  final  d. 

'  What  evidence  then  remains,  after  disposing  of  liie 
Dailian  insoription  and  the  S.  C.  de  Bacohaoalibiu,  to 
prove  that  any  Koman,  speaking  or  writing  his  native 
tongne,  ever  used  a  caae  in  d  wit^  a  local  meaning  ?  So 
^  as  I  know,  none.  And  may  we  not  ask  why  an  ancient 
Boman  should  ever  have  been  driven  to  employ  such  a- 
hgtlertm  proieron  as  an  ablative  in  d  with  a  locative  mean- 
ing? If  he  wished  to  use  a  locative  case,  were  not  the 
old  forms  of  the  locative  ready  at  hand,  quite  as  mnch  ss 
the  old  forms  of  the  ablative?  Conld  he  not  say  Soma*? 
Then  why  say  Somad  ?  The  really  gennine  inscxiptionf 
leave  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Three  years  before  the  S.  C. 
d(t  Bacchanalibas,  we  read  in  the  decree  of  ^milins  Paolns 
ea  lempestaie,  not  ead  lempettaled ;  ibid,  in  lurri  Ltueuiana ; 

the  Scipionic  inscriptions  N.  33,  in  longa  vita,  N.  84, 
jetate  quom  parva.  Whenever  we  find  Ihe  final  d,  it 
always  expresses  a  Whence  or  Whereby :  e.g.  Benveruod 
(a  coin  of  the  fifth  century)  aire  moUaticod  (Picene  bronze 
tablet,  I.L.A.  181)  de  praedad  (ibid.  63,  64)  ;  mentod 
(ibid.  190),  but  mereto  (ibid.  183)  ;  Minnad  cepil,  648/211, 
but  a  little  later,  56.5/189,  Aelolia  cepff.  Adverbs  also 
ending  in  d  may  be  conceived  as  ablatives,  so  that  mftritod 
meant  originally  '  from  merit,  oa  account  of  merit,  well* 
merited,'  faeHMaed,  '  from  the  easiest  side  or  way,  easily. 
Expressions  like  ex  fadli,  asd  adverbs  such  as  pem^hu, 
dari-Uu,  show  the  way  on  which  language,  starting  &om 
ablatives,  reached  these  purely  adverbial  expreasionB. 
(Ber^k,  U  p.  19.) 

'  Let  us  ask,  then,  without  entering  into  farther  detail, 
what  is  the  snm  total  and  the  final  result  of  our  researohea  f 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  we  must  not  force 
into  the  text  of  Plautns  anything  which  runs  counter  to 
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the  diaraoter  of  Latin  iDBCriptiooB  conteTtiporaneoiiB  with 
PlantcB.  After  Ritachl  has  ancceesftUI;  proved  A-om  still 
extant  U8S.  the  existence  of  d  in  med,  ted,  sed,  after  lie 
has  rendered  ibe  former  existence  of  that  d  in  If  SS.  of 
PlantoB  more  than  probable,  it  is  perfectly  firee  to  classica,! 
scholars  to  hare  reconrBe  to  that  d,  wherever  the  restora- 
tion of  oormpt  paasages  in  the  taxht*  reeeptui  seems  to 
reqnire  it.  It  is  a  question  of  critical  tact,  which  can  be 
acquired  by  long  practice  only,  how  far  this  remedy  may 
be  applied,  and  how  far  it  sbonld  be  preferred  to  other 
remedies.  Here  I  should  not  venture  to  pass  any  jntJgment. 
One  observation  only  I  should  like  to  make  with  regard 
to  cOTttroversieB  respecting  the  hiatus.  Xo  langnage,  as 
is  well  known,  is  more  inexorable  with  regard  to  hiatus 
than  Sanskrit.  Ifevertheless,  there  are  exceptions.  If  the 
hiatus  is  due  to  the  omiasioii  of  a  final  consonant,  for 
instance,  it  is  tolerated.  Thus,  if  t&v  iti  has  been  changed 
to  t&  iti,  the  final  and  initial  vowels  remain  unaffected  and 
must  not  he  contracted.  When  sav  indra  has  become  sa 
indra,  a  further  change  to  sendra  is  exceptional  only. 
Thus  hiatus  might  have  been  tolerated  in  Latin  also  in 
cases  where  the  consciousness  of  the  former  preEeuco  of  the 
final  d  remained.  However,  instead  of  discussing  the 
generalities  and  possibilities,  let  us  look  at  some  of  these 
cases  of  biatns  in  the  MSS.  of  Flantns.  We  read,  Amph. 
169,  gvo  faeto  out  dtcto  adeet  opus,  quielju  n«  «u.  How 
could  a  copyist  think  of  introducing  here  a  totally  nnidio- 
matic  expression,  opiM  ad^it  aliq^ia  re'f  I  believe  Ritechl 
faasfound  the  only  possible  explanation.  The  old  US.  gave 
quo  faeto  aut  dictod  ett  opiu,  and  some  scribe  put  dictoadeil, 
instead  of  dtetod  ett.  This  is  so  evident  that,  as  Ritscbl 
remarked  in  the  "Nachtrage,"  Parens  had  already,  on  the 
su^estion  of  Oulielmins,  adopted  that  reading.  If  we 
adopted  Bergk's  conjecture.  I.e.  68,  q^ui  faeto  aiit  dieto  adeont 
dpHf,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
oompt  reading. 
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'An  equally  certain  proof  of  the  former  |>reMnce  of  d  in 
ancient  MSS.  occurs  in  MU.  glor.  267.  Ton  have  shorn 
in  your  journal  (1873,  p.  502)  that  vi  pugnando  ie  &  recog- 
nised phrase  in  Latin.  Snchidiomatio  ezpraBsione  are  never 
interfered  with.  They  are  what  thej  are  only  so  long  aa 
they  remain  nntonched  and  unchanged.  No  one  will  say 
in  English  to  and  aUofro  instead  of  to  and  fro.  Norwonid 
Plautns  ever  have  thought  of  saying  vi  pugnandogtte,  in- 
stead of  vi  pztgnando.  Yet  the  MSS.  read:  reg paratatt: 
vi  pjynandoqtte  Aominam  capmvtt  eerta  ret.  How  did  this 
^ue  creep  in  p  Tonr  answer  seems  to  me  convincing. 
Every  student  of  MSS.  knows  how  often  D  is  mistaken  for 
an  0.  In  our  case  D  was  for  once  mistaken  for  Q.  We 
mniit  restore  the  text,  vi  pugnandod  homineat  atperut  certa 
ret,  and  we  must  see  in  a  former  really  written  D  the 
origin  of  the  letter  Q,  i.e.  que. 

'  We  must  not  forget  that  the  text  of  Plautne,  as  it  is 
almost  inevitable  with  popular  plays,  had  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  changes  of  the  spoken  language.  Ritschl 
shows  that  the  popularity  of  the  plays  of  Plautns  revived 
in  the  first  deeennta  of  the  seventh  centuiy  (c/.  Berjfk,  I.e. 
p.- 130),  a  time  when  Latin  had  long  shaken  off  its  old 
pronunciation.  This  being  ao,  it  is  really  astonishing  that 
any  palpable  traces  of  the  old-fosbioned  d  should  have 
remained  in  our  MSS.  If  we  want  a  text  of  Plantns, 
snch  as  he  may  have  written  it  himself,  not  as  the  th^vtrical 
ma  agers  of  the  seventh  centnry  arranged  it,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  final  d  shonld  not  be  restored,  when  neces- 
sary, though  in  each  single  case  a  free  choice  most  be  left 
to  the  critic  between  the  restitution  of  the  d  or  some  other 
more  plausible  restoration  of  the  metre.  Here  the  criticiam 
of  the  text  of  Plautns  rests  very  much  on  the  same  prin> 
ciples  as  that  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  where  we  have 
always  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  wish  to  have  a  text 
such  as  Shakespeare  might  have  written,  or  snch  as  it  was 
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used  OD  the  stage,  and  bonded  down  in  the  books  of  the 
managers  of  the  tbeatree. 

'  The  only  point  against  which  the  atadent  and  the  his- 
torical critic  of  langoage  most  protest  is  the  attempt 
to  force  a  final  ablatival  d  on  Plantns  in  cases  wl^ere 
even  tlie  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  do  not  tolerate  it. 
Until  some  much  stronger  arguments  have  been  ad- 
Tttnced,  Plantdne  critics  most  abstain  &om  all,  abla- 
tives in  d  with  the  local  or  temporal  meaning  of  Where 
and  When.  There  is  no  serioos  objection  to  expressions 
snch  safer  aequod  ammo  (Mil.  glor.  1343),  becaase  aeqaod 
auijna  may  be  taken  as  an  adverbial  ezpreasion  like  merilod. 
And  mncb  may  be  said  in  favour  of  aurod  ofiiigtam,  fwmed 
etnortitot,  clemetUid  antmo.  Impossible,  however,  are  con- 
stractions  Bach  as  hoe  in  eqvod  intvnt  milites  (Bacch. 
911)  ;  tn  platead  vituma,  etc  Plaatns  coald  not  have 
spoken  like  the  learned  scholars  who  restored  the  inscrip' 
tion  on  the  Dnilian  colnmn,  nor  like  the  secretaries  of  the 
Senate  who  drafted  the  S.  C.  de.  Bacchanalibns.  He  maj 
have  allowed  himself  the  nse  of  expressions  snch  ee  we 
find  in  the  Scipionic  incriptions,  or  in  the  decree  of  .^milios 
Fanlns,  or  in  other  ancient  docaments.  But  what  would 
have  been  impossible  in  them,  is  impossible  in  Plantns 
also.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  point  ont  one  single 
ablative  in  d  with  the  meaning  of  a  locative,  bnt  in 
vain.  Eod  die  in  the  Faili  of  AmitemQm,  after  the  year 
739,  seemed  at  first  to  supply  the  mis  sing  link.  Kitsch] 
thought  it  possible  that  eod  might  by  accident  have  been 
preserved  in  onr  copy  from  a  very  ancient  original,  bnt 
admitted  its  doubtful  character.  Biioheler  formerly  snspeo- 
ted  a  clerical  blunder  ("  Lat.  Decl."  p.  47),  bnt  at  present 
it  seems  generally  admitted  that  eod  is  an  abbreviation  of 
tndem  (Biicheler,  in  "  Jahrbucher  fur  class.  Philol.,"  1869, 
p.  488).  Eodem  die  occurs  frequently  in  the  Fasii  luUani, 
an  printed  by  Mommsen  in  the  "  Ephemena  epigraphica," 
1872,  pp.  35-41. 
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*  The  same  "  Ephemeris,"  however  (1874,  p.  205),  con- 
tains  the  following  inscription,  which,  I  confees,  disturbed 
me  considerably  for  some  time. 

IN  •  HOCE  •  LOVCARID  •  STIROVS 

NE  //IS  •  FVNDATID  •  NEVE  •  CADAVER 

PROIECITAD  •  NEVE  •  PARENTATID 
SEI  •  QVIS  •  ARVORSV  .  HAG  •  FAXIT  ///IVM 
QVIS  •  VOLET  •  PRO  •  lOVDIOATOD  •  NI 
MANVM  •  INIECTO  •  ESTOD  •  SEIVE 
MAC//  STERATVS  •  VOLET  •  MOLTARE 

///OETOD 

'  Mommsen  reads  it :  in  hoce  loucarid  atircus  ne  [,qu]i9 
fundatid,  neve  cadaver  proiedtad^  neve  pa/reniaiid,  set  ginr 
arvoTsu  hacfaxU,  [tn]  turn  quis  volet  pro  ioudicatod  niymiwn) 
[Ij\  maniim  iniect  \_%]o  estod,  seive  mac[%]steratti8  volet  mol' 
tare,  Ucetod. 

'  Put  into  ordinary  Latin  it  is  :  m  hoc  luco  siercus  ne  quis 
fundito,  neve  cadaver  proicito,  neve  parentato.  si  quis  ad^ 
versus  hoc  fecerit,  in  eum  ei  qui  volet  pro  xudicaio  nummum  L 
manus  iniectio  esto,     sive  magistratus  volet  muUare,  liceio. 

*  Every  scholar  will  see  at  once  that  the  inscription  con- 
tains a  number  of  the  greatest  linguistic  treasures :  (1)  a 
problematical  locative  in  id,  (2)  an  ablative  ih  od,  (3)  an 
old  constraction  such  as  mam^um  injectio,  (4)  a  new  verb^ 
fundare,  (5)  a  c  for  g,  in  macisteratus,  which  would  place 
this  inscription  before  that  of  Scipio  Barbatns,  (6)  the 
mixture  of  u  and  o,  the  latter  after  v  only  and  before  ^  (7) 
imperatives  in  tdd,  tod,  atid,  the  first  and  last  forms  being 
entirely  new,  the  second  hitherto  very  doubtfully  authen- 
ticated, at  least  in  inscriptions  *  (Ritschl,  "  Neue  Ezcurse,*' 
pp.  100-102). 

*  Even  tud  in  faoitud  in  the  bronze  tablet  of  the  Mnaeixm  at 
Bologna  rests  on  a  conjecture  only.  Mommsen  reads :  [JTimimi]^ 
LoHcinai  [die  nsf]astvd  faoitud ;  Ritschl :  \_Iunon\e  Lsucinm 
[tacrom  c]aKtud  facitwt,  in  the  sense  of  oastu  facto;  while  Bezgk 
translates  the  last  words  by  catiefacito. 
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'The  y&Ine  of  this  inscription  of  the  stone  of  Lnceri& 
wonld  be  immeDse,  if  the  copy  could  be  entirely  trasted. 
It  was  published  by  J.  B.  d'Amelis  in  the  "  Storia  della 
oitti  di  Lncera,"  1861.  Kommaeii,  who  went  to  Lnoeria 
in  order  to  inspect  the  TaluaUe  atone,  writes :  "  Hnjns 
I&pidis  videndi  cansa  a.  1873  Lnceriam  profectas  ridi  eum, 
sed  ooQiectam  in  fiudamenta  domns.  .  scripta  parte  latente 
et  sepnlta."  Nothing  remains  bat  towait  till  t^e  stone  can 
be  disinterred,  nor  wonld  it  be  pradent  till  then  to  bnild  on 
it  any  theories  as  to  the  history  of  the  Latin  language. 
Bven  now,  I  mnst  confess  that  my  fears  as  to  a  real  loca- 
tive in  id  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  yonr  cod- 
jectnral  emendation,  viz. .-  IS  HOCE  LOYCARIO,  instead 
of  LOVCAIUD.  0  and  D  have  ireqnently  been  mistaken 
ona  for  the  other  (Bitscbl,  I.  c.  pp.  23,  27,  32,  61),  and  a 
mbstantive  Ivean-um  might  well  be  accoonted  for.  Luear 
BigniGes  money  levied  for  sacred  groves.  Here  it  wotild 
have  been  nsed  for  luetu,  supposing  lueand  to  be  the  right 
reading.  If  we  accept  this  otherwise  DnBupported  mean, 
ing,  luearitun  might  well  claim  the  same  meaning,  con- 
sidering that  pvUrinariwm  also  does  not  differ  mnch  ^m 
pulvinar.  Or,  again,  hicarium  might  signify  the  place 
where  the  taxes  levied  &om  sacred  groves  were  kept,  and 
■wonld  then  have  been  formed  in  analogy  with  oer-anum, 
vat-arivm.  Lastly,  aa  the  inscription  is  foand  at  Zntceria, 
abs  word  may  really  have  been  somehow  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  place.  At  all  events,  the  one  problem- 
flitical  form  louearid,  preceded  by  hoee,  is  not  anfficient  to 
legitimiee  old  ablatives  in  d  with  the  meaning  of  a  locative 
eithar  in  Plantns,  or  for  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Iiattn 
luignage  when  it  was  still  possible  to  form  imperatives  in 
tod,  and  even  in  tdd. 

*  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  toot  remains  that  abla- 
tives in  d  cannot  express  Where  and  When  in  genuine  docn- 
inents  of  ancient  lAtan,  and  that  emendations  of  the  text 
of  Plantna  carried  ont  by  means  of  snoh  forma  ikqe^  ^M 
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surrendered  and  replaced  by  others.  For  instance,  in  Baccli. 
941,  instead  of  hoc  in  equod  insvmt  militeSy  read  hoc  VMWfU 
in  equo  miUtes ;  in  Core.  278,  instead  of  in  plateodvltwfna^ 
read  jplatea  in  uUuma^  as  Bitschl  himself  suggests.  It  is 
cnrions  that  a  scholar  such  as  he  was,  after  admitting  that 
he  had  no  nnderskaDding  for  a  case  like  the  ablative,  com- 
bining the  opposite  meanings  of  Whence  and  Whither, 
should  have  become  reconciled  with  ablatives  in  (f,  express- 
ing both  motion  from  and  rest  in  a  place.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  one  more  argument  produced  by  him 
in  support  of  his  view. 

'  Ritschl  remarks  (p.  79)  that  if,  by  a  confusion  in  the 
grammatical  consciousness  of  a  people,  an  ablative  could 
assume  the  power  of  an  accusative,  the  use  of  old  abla- 
tives in  e?  to  convey  the  meaning  of  Where,  need  not 
disturb  us.  This  argument  afber  all  would  never  amount 
to  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  ignotum  per  ignotius, 
for  the  fact  that  an  ablative  may  be  used  instead  of  an 
accusative  throws  no  light  whatever  on  how  the  same 
ablative  nmy  be  used  instead  of  a  locative.  Besides,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  ablatives  to  which  he  refers 
as  being  accusatives  also,  medy  ted  and  sed  did  ever  become 
accusatives ;  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  look  for  another 
explanation. 

*  Let  us  consider,  first,  that  these  pronominal  ablatives 
have  something  very  peculiar  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
Latin.  In  Sanskrit  they  and  they  alone  have  short  a 
mad,  tvad,  and  not,  as  one  should  expect,  long  d;  in 
Latin  they  and  they  alone  have  id  instead  of  6d,  supposing 
that  they  are  ablatives  of  bases  in  o.^ 

*  Secondly,  mad  and  tvad  in  Sanskrit  are  not  ablatives 
only,  but  also — and,  it  would  seem,  originally — bases.  We 
say  mad-rogas,  my  illness,  tvad-rogos,  thy  illness, 
just  as  we  say  hrtd-rogas,  heart  illness. 

*  In  the  S.  C.  de  Bacohan.  fnoUumed  instead  of  faeihtmod  looki 
artidcial;  qf,  Bergk,  2.c.  p.  17. 
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'lliiTdl;^,  hj  the  aide  of  m^d  and  tvad  we  find  secon- 
dafj  abUtiveB,  mat-tae,  tvat.tas,  formed  like  penitut, 
from  within,  radieittu,  fnan  the  root,  radically. 

'  We  have  therefore  to  deal,  not  with  a  traueition  of  a 
real  ablative  into  an  accnsatiTe,  as  if  Bamdd  were  nsed 
in  the  aenae  of  Jtomam,  bat  it  is  te  more  likely,  to  say  no 
more,  that  the  old  forma  mad,  ted,  ttd,  if  used  as  aconaa- 
tivea,  represent  the  original  basee,  mad  and  trad,  and  that 
these  have  afterwards  lost  their  final  d  and  become  m«, 
te,  and  le,  forma  which  otherwise  it  wonld  really  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  explain,  beoaose  phonetically  they  neither  agree  with 
Greek  fit,  at,  i,  nor  with  Sk.  m&ro,  tv&m.  In  Sanskrit 
these  bases  are  nsed  as  ablatives,  just  as  asmad  and 
ynshmad  are  in  the  plural.  This  is,  no  doubt,  peculiar, 
bnt  not  altogether  unintelligible  with  a  pronoun  which 
had  developed  special  forms  for  all  other  cases.  In  Latin 
med,  led,  and  led  are  auali^ons  forms  which,  after  dropping 
final  d,  become  me,  te,  »e,  used  as  aconaatiTes.  By  some  such 
explanation  the  &uAb  in  latin  can  he  accounted  for  with- 
out having  recourse  to  theviewthat  a  specialised  and  fully- 
developed  ablative  should  ever  have  assumed  in  Latin  the 
functions  of  the  accosative.  It  seems  to  me  hietorically 
impoEBihle  that,  after  the  ablatives  med,  ted,  and  sed  Lad 
lost  their  final  d,  a  confusion  of  thought  should  have  taken 
place  by  which  even  the  unabbreviated  forms,  med,  ted,  ted, 
conld  be  used  as  accusatives.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  ex- 
planation which  I  have  proposed,  and  which,  as  Professor 
Cnrtins  informs  me,  he  too  has  advocated,  is  not  without 
some  difficulties.  That  the  base  mad  should  housed  as  an 
ablative  is  strange  ;  still  it  is  less  strange  with  pronouns 
than  with  nouns,  considering  that  in  Sanskrit  the  granuna- 
tically  little  speoialised  forms,  nas  (noa),  and  vaa  (vos), 
cui  be  made  to  do  dnty  as  accusatives,  datives,  and  even 
genitives.  What  remains  to  be  accounted  for  is  that  in 
I^tin  the  haaes  ahoold  be  nsed  aa  accusatives  likewise. 
Thia,Bawe  know,  happens  with  the  neater  only, aev«TVt!i!&. 
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the  mascnline ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  argaed  that  the 
personal  prononns,  too,  are  neater,  or,  at  all  eyents,  aexleas. 
*  But  enongh.  My  chief  object  was  to  show  how  a  fi!ee 
exchange  of  ideas  between  classical  and  comparative  philo- 
logists may  be  of  real  advantage  to  both  parties,  and  thus, 
in  the  end,  to  science  itself.  I  cannot  understand  the  stiff 
and  absurd  tone  which  these  two  schools  adopt  towards 
each  other.  Are  they  not  perfect  equals  ?  Is  it  somethixig 
so  much  greater  to  collect  and  collate  MSS.,  to  interpret 
texts,  and  to  correct  corrupt  passages,  than  to  collect  and 
collate  grammatical  forms  from  cognate  languages,  such 
as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Lithuanian,  and  Ldsh,  to 
interpret  their  true  etymological  purport,  and  to  correct 
the  corrupt  views  handed  down  to  us  on  the  development 
of  language  in  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  ?  The  one  study  is 
neither  easier  nor  harder  than  the  other,  and  in  the  end, 
to  tell  the  truth,  neither  is  beyond  the  reach  of  honest 
work.  It  is  in  human  nature  that  few  can  be  equally 
strong  in  both.  If,  therefore,  a  comparative  philologist 
does  not  always  know  the  latest  emendation  in  Plautus, 
or  has  rendered  himself  guilty  of  a  &lse  quantity  in 
Plan  tine  metres — which,  I  must  say,  do  not  seem  governed  by 
strictly  Median  laws — he  should  not  for  that  reason  be  put 
down  as  a  mere  tiro.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  comparative  philo- 
logist to  suppress  a  smile,  if,  for  instance,  we  see  that  the 
final  d  of  the  ablative,  which  exists  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as 
in  Latin,  and  cannot  well  have  a  different  mother  in  Latin 
and  in  Sanskrit,  is  derived  by  classical  scholars  from  the 
purely  Latin  preposition  de,  and  if  it  is  argued  that  de 
and  di  correspond  to  Greek  0€(v)  and  di,  and  are  therefore 
fit  to  express  both  the  Whence  and  the  Where.  Such  things 
will  in  time  become  impossible,  whenever  the  relations 
between  classical  and  comparative  philologists  have  as- 
sumed a  natural  and  more  friendly  aspect.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  speaking  of  the  grammar  and  metres  of 
PJantns,  I  have  ventured  on  ground  where  even  the  best 
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iMtin  Bcholara  have  not  always  proved  invnlDerable,  and  t 
am  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  I  hare  overlooked  this  and 
that  which  "every  Bcholar  ought  to  know."  Yeiy  well ; 
I  care  for  things,  not  for  words.  What  I  care  for  is  to 
.kiiow  whether  the  same  objeotd<nis  which  I  feel  against 
ablatives  in  d  with  the  meaning  of  locatives,  are  shared  by 
dasucal  scholars.  If  this  be  the  case.  Comparative 
Philology  wonld  fbr  once  have  rendered  some  small  ser- 
vice to  classical  studies  ;  and  a  nnmber  of  emendations  in 
Plaatns  would  have  to  be  reconsidered.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, my  objections  can  be  answered,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  surrender  the  position  which  I  have  taken  up,  as  no 
longer  tenable.  For  the  present  I  feel  convinced  that  it 
is  a  tenable  position,  and  nothing  could  have  confirmed 
me  more  in  that  opinion  than  your  invitation  to  allow  this 
letter  of  mine  to  be  published  in  your  own  journal,  the 
"  Jahrbiioher  fur  claeaiflohe  Philologie."  ' 


IV. 
ON    SPELLING. 

The  remarks  which  I  venture  to  offer  in  these  pages 
on  the  corrupt  state  of  the  present  spelling  of  English, 
and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  connected 
with  a  reform  of  English  orthography,  were  written  in 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  very  long  standing.  Ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  Second  Volume  of  my 
"  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language"  in  1863,  where 
I  had  expressed  my  sincere  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  and 
some  of  his  friends,  (particularly  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  for  six 
years  his  most  active  associate,)  had  fought  the  battle 
of  a  reform  in  English  spelling,  Mr.  Pitman  had  been 
requesting  me  to  state  more  explicitly  than  I  had  done 
in  my  "  Lectures"  my  general  approval  of  his  life-long 
endeavours.  He  wished  more  particularly  that  I  should 
explain  why  I,  though  by  profession  an  etymologist,  waa 
not  frightened  by  the  spectre  of  phonetic  spelling,  while 
such  high  authorities  as  Archbishop  Trench  and  Dean 
Alford  had  declared  that  phonetic  spelling  would 
necessarily  destroy  the  historical  and  etymological 
character  of  the  English  language. 

If  I  ask  myself  why  I  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise  from  year  to  year,  the  principal  reason   I  find 
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is,  that  really  I  h^  nothing  more  to  say  than  what, 
though  in  tew  word^  I  had  said  before.  Everything 
that  can  be  said  on  tjbie  subject  has  been  said  and  well 
aaid,  not  only  by  Mr.  Pitman,  but  by  a  host  of  writers 
and  lecturere,  among  whom  I  might  mention  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Dr.  Latlum,  Professors  Haldeman, 
Whitney,  and  Uadley,  Mr.  W^hers,  Mr.  E.Jones,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Gladstone,  and  many  others.  The  whole  matter  is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  argument ;  and  the  older  I  grow, 
the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  nothing  vexes  people  so 
much,  and  hardens  them  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their 
digged  resistance  to  reforms,  as  undeniable  facts  and 
unanswerable  arguments.  Beforma  are  carried  by 
Time,  and  what  generally  prevails  in  the  end,  are  not 
logical  deductions,  but  some  haphazard  and  frequently 
irrational  motives.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  with  Dean 
Swift,  that  "  there  is  a  d^ree  of  corruption  wherein 
some  nations,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  will  proceed  to  an 
amendment ;  till  which  time  particular  men  should  be 
quiet."  On  the  contrary,  I  fed  convinced  that  practical 
reformers,  like  Mr.  Pitman,  should  never  slumber  nor 
sleep.  They  should  keep  tbeir  grievances  before  the*'' 
public  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They  should  have  i 
their  lamps  burning,  to  be  ready  whenever  the  right 
time  comes.  They  should  repeat  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  undismayed  by  indifference,  ridicule,  \ 
contempt,  and  all  the  other  weapons  which  the  lazy 
world  knows  so  well  how  to  employ  against  those  who 
venture  to  disturb  its  peace. 

I  myself,  however,  am  not  a  practical  reformer ;  least  of 
all  in  a  matter  which  concerns  Enghshmen  only — name- 
ly, the  spelling  of  the  English  language.  I  should  much 
rather,  therefore,  have  left  the  fight  to  o&en,  CQ'[i\£^t. 
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wfth  being  merely  a  looker-on.  But  when  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  England  my  conscience  smote  me. 
Though  I  had  not  actually  given  a  pledge^  I  remembered 
how^  again  and  again^  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Pitman  that  I 
would  much  rather  keep  than  make  a  promise ;  and 
though  overwhelmed  with  other  work  at  the  time^  I  felt 
that  before  my  departure  I  ought^  if  possible,  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Pitman^s  demands.  The  article  was  written ;  and 
though  my  own  plans  have  since  been  changed,  and  I 
remain  at  Oxford,  it  may  as  well  be  published  in  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  which  has  been  for  some  time  heavy  on 
my  conscience. 

What  I  wish  most  strongly  to  impress  on  my  readers 
is  that  I  do  not  write  as  an  advocate.  I  am  not  an 
agitator  for  phonetic  reform  in  England.  My  interest 
in  the  matter  is,  and  always  has  been,  purely  theoretical 
and  scientific.  Spelling  and  the  reform  of  spelling  are 
problems  which  concern  every  student  of  the  science  of 
language.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  language  be 
English^  German,  or  Dutch.  In  every  written  language 
the  problem  of  reforming  its  antiquated  spelling  must 
sooner  or  later  arise ;  and  we  must  form  some  clear 
notion  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remove  or 
allocate  a  complaint  inherent  in  the  very  life  of 
language.  If  my  firiends  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  a 
reform  of  spelling  is  entirely  Quixotic,  that  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  influence  a  whole  nation  to 
surrender  its  historical  orthography  and  to  write 
phonetically,  I  bow  to  their  superior  wisdom  as  men  of 
the  world.  But  as  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
rather  an  observer  of  the  world,  my  interest  in  the 
subject,  my  convictions  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
remain  just  the  same.    It  is  the  duty  of  scholars  and 
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philosophers  not  to  shrink  &om  holding  and  expressing 
irhat  men  of  the  world  call  Quixotic  opinions ;  for,  if  I 
read  the  history  of  the  world  rightly,  the  victory  of 
reason  over  unreason,  and  the  whole  progress  of  onr 
race,  have  generally  been  achieved  by  such  fools  as  our- 
selves "  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  till  after 
a  time  the  track  becomee  beaten,  and  even  angels  are 
no  longer  a&aid.  I  hold,  and  have  conieased,  much 
more  Qnixotic  theories  on  language  than  this  belief, — 
that  what  has  been  done  before  by  Spaniards  and  Dutch- 
men— what  is  at  this  very  moment  being  done  by 
Germans,  namely,  to  reform  their  corrupt  spelling — 
may  be  achieved  even  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  the  time  will  come 
when  not  only  the  various  alphabets  and  systems  of 
spelling,  but  many  of  the  languages  themselves  which 
are  now  spoken  in  Europe,  to  say  nothii^  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  will  have  to  be  improved  away  firora  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  abolished.  Knowing  that  nothing 
rouses  the  ire  of  a  Welshman  or  a  Qael  so  much  as  to 
assert  the  expediency,  nay,  necessity,  of  suppressing  the 
teaching  of  their  languages  at  school,  it  seems  madness 
to  hint  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  every  child  born 
in  Holland,  in  Portugal,  or  in  Denmark — nay,  in  Sweden 
and  even  in  Bussia — if,  instead  of  learning  a  language 
which  is  for  life  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  were  at  once  to  leam  one  of  the  great 
historical  languages  which  confer  intellectual  and  social 
fellowship  with  the  whole  world.  If,  as  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction,  four  languages  only,  namely,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  (or  possibly  Spanish,]  were 
taught  at  school,  tbe  saving  of  time — and  what  is  more 
precious  than  time? — would  be  infinitely  peatetWvKn. 
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what  has  been  effected  by  railways  and  tel^raphs.  But 
I  know  that  no  name  in  any  of  the  doomed  langoagCB 
would  be  too  strong  to  stigmatise  such  folly.  We 
should  be  told  that  a  Japanese  only  could  conceive  such 
an  idea ;  that  for  a  people  deliberately  to  give  up  its 
language  was  a  thing  never  heard  of  before  ;  that  a 
nation  would  cease  to  be  a  nation  if  it  changed  its 
language ;  that  it  would^  in  fact^  commit  "  the  happy 
despatch/'  a  la  Japonaise.  All  this  may  be  true^  bnt  I 
hold  that  language  is  meant  to  be  an  instrument  of  com- 
munication, and  that  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  communication  must  certainly 
carry  the  day,  as  long  as  natural  selection,  or,  as  we 
formerly  called  it,  reason,  rules  the  world. 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  use  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fates  of  the  great  languages  of 
Europe  :* — 

Portuguese  is  spoken  in 

Portugal,  by  3,980,000 

Brazil,  by      ..  10,000,000        13,980,000 

ItaUan,  by  27,624,238 

French,  in  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, etc.,  by 40,188,000 

'Spanish,  in  Spain  by     . .     16,301,000 

in  South  America  by  27,408,082      43,709,082 

Russian,  by  .     51,370,000 

German,  by  66,789,000 

English,  in 

Europe,  by  . .         31,000,000 

America,  by         . .         45,000,000 

Australia,  etc.,  by  2,000,000 

the  Colonies,  by  . .  1,050,000  79,060,000 

According  to  De  Candolle,  the  population  doubles  in 


England  in  . .         . .     66  years 
America,  among  the  Ger- 
man races,  in      . .     26    „ 
Italy  in        . .         . .   136    „ 
Russia  in     . .         . .   100 


*• 


Spain  in  ..  112  years 

South  America  in  27|    », 

Germany  in        . .  100      „ 

France  in  . .  140 


$9 


'  See  W.  E.  A.  Axon's  "The  Future  of  the  English  Language,"  tbi 
Aiutanaeh  de  OothOy  and  De  Candolle's  KUUnrt  de»  Scienest,  1873. 
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Therefore,  in  200  years  (barring  accidents) 

Italian  will  be  apokeo  bj  fi3,3TD,00O 

Freneli  „  , 73,fi71,000 

Gannan         „  „  1(7,480,000 

Spaniib,  in  lorope,  bv      . .      36,E>3S,33S 

Sonth  Amniu.br  «e8,347,9{M    fiOS,286,242 

EngUtb  will  ba  ipokan  in 

Europa  by      . .         . .     178,8t6,16> 
United  SutM  ft  Brititb 

dgp«nd«BdM,  bjr    1,668,440,000 1,837,286,153 

Bat  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this,  for  as  it  is,  I  know 
I  shall  nerir  hear  the  end  of  it,  and  shall  go  down  to 
poBt«rity,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  for  this  the  most 
saicidal  folly  in  a  stadent  of  languages ;  a  foUy  com- 
paraUe  only  to  that  of  Leibniz,  who  actually  conceived 
the  possibility  of  one  universal  language. 

To  return,  howerer,  to  the  problem  to  the  solution  of 
which  Mr.  Pitman  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  active 
life,  let  me  say  again  that  my  interest  in  it  is  purely 
phQological ;  or,  if  you  like,  historical.  The  problem 
which  has  to  be  solved  in  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  an  isolated 
fme.  It  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
language  j  in  fact,  it  must  occur.  When  languages  are 
reduced  to  writing,  they  are  at  first  written  phonetically, 
though  always  in  a  very  rough  and  ready  manner.  One 
dialect,  that  of  the  dominant,  the  literary,  or  priestly 
class,  is  generally  selected ;  and  the  spelling,  once 
adopted,  becomes  in  a  very  short  time  traditional  and 
authoritative.  What  took  place  thousands  of  years  ago, 
we  can  see  taking  place,  if  we  like,  at  the  present 
moment.  A  missionary  from  the  island  of  Mangaia, 
tbe  Rev.  W.  Gill,  iirst  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
among  his  converts.  He  learned  their  language,  at 
least  one  dialect  of  it,  he  translated  part  of  tbe  Bible 
into  it,  and  adopted,  of  necessity^  a  phonetio  «^iSCcm%. 
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That  dialect  is  gradually  becoming  tlie  recogaieed 
literaiy  language  of  the  whole  island,  and  hie  spelling  is 
taught  at  school.  Other  dialects,  however,  continne  to 
he  spoken,  and  they  may  in  time  influence  the  literary 
dialect.  For  the  present,  however,  the  missionary 
dialect,  as  it  is  caUed  by  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
missionary  spelling,  rule  supreme,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  &  spelUng  reform  is  wanted  out  there. 

Among  the  more  ancient  nations  of  Europe,  not  only 
does  the  pronunciation  of  a  language  maintain  ita 
inherent  dialectic  variety,  and  fluctuate  through  the 
prevalence  of  provincial  speakers,  but  the  whole  body  of 
a  language  changes,  while  yet  the  spelling,  once  adopted 
in  public  documents,  and  taught  to  children,  remains  for 
a  long  time  the  same.  In  early  times  when  literature 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  copies  of  books  could  easily  be 
counted,  and  when  the  norma  scribendi  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons,  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  writing  to 
the  ever -varying  pronunciation  of  a  language  was  com- 
paratively small.  We  see  it  when  we  compare  the 
Latin  of  early  Roman  inscriptions  with  the  Latin  of 
Cicero.  We  know  from  Cicero  himself  that  when  he 
settled  among  the  patricians  of  Rome,  he  had  on  some 
small  poiuts  to  change  both  his  pronunciation  and  hia 
spelling  of  Latin.  The  reform  of  spelling  was  a 
fovourite  subject  with  Roman  scholars,  and  eves 
emperors  were  not  too  proud  to  dabble  in  inventing  new 
letters  and  diacritical  signs.  The  difficulty,  however, 
never  assumed  serious  proportions.  The  small  minority 
of  people  who  were  able  to  read  and  write,  pleased  them- 
selves as  best  they  could ;  and,  by  timely  concessions, 
prevented  a  complete  estrangement  between  the  written 
and  the  spoken  language. 
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Then  came  the  time  when  Latin  ceased  to  be  Latin, 
and  the  rulgar  dialects,  such  as  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,  took  its  place.  At  that  time  the  spelling  vas 
agun  phonetic,  though  here  and  there  tinged  by 
reminiscences  of  Latin  spelling.  There  was  much 
Tariety,  but  (xmndeiing  how  limited  the  literary  inter- 
course mnat  have  been  between  different  parts  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy,  it  is  surprising  that  on  the  whole  there 
should  have  beea  so  much  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of 
these  modem  dialects.  A  certain  local  and  iadividufd 
freedom  of  spelling,  however,  was  retained  j  and  we  can 
easily  detect  in  mediferal  MSS.  the  spelling  of  literate 
and  illiterate  writers,  the  hand  of  the  learned  cleric,  the 
professional  clerk,  and  the  layman. 

[Aityleof  tpcUing  irilliiDw  bs  introduced  whicli  bu  reosiTcd  the 
nana  of  BflmiplioiuitTpy.  It  require*  no  new  letter:  "U  v."  for  the 
Tovd  in  iiit,  JMI,  ue  mods  from  "Dp"  by  t  pen-ltnife.  The  short 
Towel*,  diphthongs,  and  conionuits  ue  ill  vrilton  phonetically,  except 
•n  oceamonal  "  n  "  — "  q  "  before  k  and  j,  and  "  th  "  —both  "  *  "  and 
"  d ; "  iMTing  onl;  the  long  Towalii  in  the  old  apelling.  Six  lylUblea 
<mt  of  wraa  am  thni  written  nt  in  full  pbonotypy.  Ths  italic  and  acript 
finrmi  of  "  u  "  are  "  d  "  (a  tnmed  italic  "  a  ")  and  ^  «  ] 

The  great  event  hwich  formz  a  deseisiv  epok  in  the 
histori  ov  speling,  iz  the  introdukshon  ov  printing. 
With  printed  buks,  and  partikiularli  with  printed 
Beibelz,  skaterd  over  the  kuntri,  the  speling  ov  wurdz 
bekame  rijid,  and  universali  belnding.  Sum  langwejez, 
such  az  Italian,  wer  more  fortiunate  than  utherz  in 
having  a  more  rashonal  sistcm  ov  speling  tu  start  with. 
Sum,  agen,  leik  Jerman,  wer  abel  in  make  teimli  kon- 
aeahonz,  hweil  utherz,  such  az  Spanish,  Duch,  and 
French,  had  Akademiz  tu  help  them  at  kritikal  periodz 
ov  their  histori.  The  most  unfortiunate  in  all  tlieze 
respekts  woz  Inglish.     It  started  with  a  L&tm  aMvAieX., 
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the  pronunsiashon  ov  hwich  woz  unseteldj  and  hwich 
had  tu  be  apleid  tu  a  Tiutonik  laggwej.      After  this 
ferst  fonetik  kompromeiz  it  had  tu  pas  through  a  kon- 
fiuzd  sistem  ov  speling,  half  Sakson,  half  Norman ;  half 
fonetik^  half  tradishonal.     The  histori  ov  the  speling, 
and  even  ov  the  pronunsiashon,  ov  lAglish,  in  its  pasej 
from  Anglo- Sakson  tu  midel  and  modem  Inglish,  has 
lateli  been  stndid  with  great  sukses  bei  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Sweet.     Ei  must  refer  tu  their  buks  "  On  Erli  In- 
glish  Pronnnsiashon/'  and  "  On  the  Histori  ov  Inglish 
Soundz/^  hwich  kontain  a  welth  ov  ilnstrashon,  almost 
bewildering.     And  even  after  Inglish  reachez  the^  period 
ov  printing,  the  konfiuzhon  iz  bei  no  meanz  terminated  ; 
on  the  kontrari,  for  a  teim  it  iz  greater  than  ever.    Hou 
this  kame  tu  pas  haz  been  wel  ilustrated  bei  Mr.  Marsh 
in  hiz  ekselent  "Lektiurz  on  the  Inglish  Langwej/' 
p.  687.  seq,  (^)     Hwot  we  nou  kail  the  establisht  sistem 
ov  Inglish  orthografi  may,  in  the  main,  be  trast  bak  tu 
Jonson'z   Dikshonari,  and  tu  the  stil  more  kaprishus 
sway  ekserseizd  bei  larj   printing-ofisez  and  publisherz. 
It  iz  true  that  the  evil  ov  printing  karid  tu  a  serten 
ekstent   its  own  remedi.      If  the  speling  bekame  nn- 
chanjabel,  the  langwej  itself,  too,  woz,  bei  meanz  ov  a 
printed   literatiur,   chekt  konsiderabli   in   its  natiural 
growth  and  its  deialektik  vareieti.     Nevertheles  Inglish 
haz  chanjed  sins  the  invenshon  ov  printing;  Inglish  iz 
chanjing,  though  bei  imperseptibel  degreez,  even  nou ; 
and  if  we  kompare  Inglish  az  spoken  with  Inglish  az 

1.  The  pronoun  it  wot  speld  in  eight  diferent  wayi  bei  Tyndale,  thui,  kft 
hytt,  hitf  hitt,  it,  iit,  yt,  yit.  Anuther  author  speld  tongue  in  the  fdoving 
wajz  ;  tung,  tong,  tunge^  tonge,  tounge.  The  wurd  head  woz  rariiMli  speld 
hedf  heede,  hede,  hefbde.  The  spelingx  obay,  turvay,  pray,  vailf  «af%  ar 
often  uzed  for  obey,  iurvey,  prey,  veil,  vein. 
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riteo,  they  seem  almost  leik  two  diferent  laugwejcz  j  az 
diferent  az  Latin  iz  from  Italian. 

This,  DO  dout,  is  a  nashonal  miBfortiun,  but  it  iz 
ineTitabei.  Litel  az  we  perseive  it,  langwej  iz,  and 
alwayz  must  be,  in  a  state  ov  fermentashon ;  and 
hwether  within  hundredz  or  within  louzandz  ov  yearz, 
all  living  langwejez  must  be  prepared  tu  enkounter  the 
difikulti  hwich  in  Ingland  starez  t»  in  the  fase  at 
prezent.  "  Hwot  shal  we  do  ?  "  ask  our  &eDdz. 
"  Ther  iz  our  hole  nashonal  literatinr,"  they  say ;  "  our 
letbrariz  aktiuali  bursting  with  buks  and  niuzpaperz. 
Ar  all  theze  tu  be  thrown  away  ?  Ar  all  valiuabel  buks 
tu  be  reprinted?  At  we  ourselrz  tu  unlem  hwot  we 
hav  lemd  with  so  much  trubel,  and  hwot  we  hav  taught 
tu  our  children  with  greater  trubel  Btil?  Ar  we  tu 
aakrifeiz  all  that  iz  historikal  in  our  langwej,  and  sink 
doun  ta  the  low  level  ov  the  Fonetik  Nus  ?  "  Ei  kud 
go  on  multipleiing  theze  kweationz  til  even  thoze  men 
ovthe  wurld  who  nou  hav  onli  a  shrug  ov  the  shoulder 
for  the  reformerz  ov  speling  shud  say,  "We  had  no 
eidea  hou  strong  our  pozishon  reali  iz," 

But  with  all  th&t,  the  problem  remainz  unsolvd. 
Hwot  ar  peopel  tu  do  hwen  langwej  and  pronunsiaahon 
chauje,  hweil  their  speling  iz  deklared  tu  be  unchauj- 
abel  ?  It  iz,  ei  belicv,  hardli  nesesari  that  ei  shud 
prove  hou  korupt,  efete,  and  uterli  iirashonal  the  prezent 
sistem  ov  speling  iz,  for  nowun  seemz  iakleind  tu  denei 
all  thfit.  Ei  shal  onli  kwote,  therefor,  the  jujment  ov 
wun  man,  the  late  Sishop  Thirlwall,  a  man  who  never 
used  ekzajerated  langwej.  "Ei  Ink,"  he  sez,  "upon 
the  eatablisht  sistem,  if  an  aksidental  kustom  may  be 
so  kalld,  az  a  mas  ov  aaomaliz,  the  growth  ov  ignorans 
and  chens,  ekwali  repugnant  ta  gnd  taste  and  tn  komoD 
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seas.     But  ei  am  aware  that  the  publilc  Uing  tn  thezc 
aaomaliz  with  a  tenasiti  proponhond  tn  their  absurditi, 
and  ar  jelus  ov  all  enkroachment  on  gioand  konsekrated 
tu  the  free  play  ov  hleind  kapriBe." 

It  may  be  useful,  houever,  tu  kwote  the  teatimonialE 
OT  a  fiu  praktikal  men  in  order  tu  show  that  this  sistem 
or  spelig  has  real)  bekum  wdd  ot  the  greatest  naahonal 
mistbrtiunz,  swoloviiig  up  milionz  or  muni  everi  year 
and  bleiting  all  atempts  at  nashoual  ediukashon.     Mr. 
£dward  Joiies,  a  skoolmaeter  ov  great  eksperiens,  having 
then   the  siuperintendens  ov  the  Heibemiau  SkooU, 
Liverpool,  rote  in  the  year  1868: 

"  The  Guvemment  haz  for  the  last  twenti  yearz  taken 
ediukashou  under  its  kare.     They  diveided  the  subjekts 
ov  instrukshon  iota  sika  gradez.     The  heiest  point  that 
woz  atempted  in  the   Guvemment  Skoolz  voz  that  a 
piupil  shud  be  abel  tu  read  with  tolerabel  ease  and 
ekapreshon  a  pasej  from  a  niuzpaper,  and  ta  spel  the 
same  with  a  tolerabel  amount  ov  akiurad." 

Let  us  luk  at  the  rezults  az  they  apear  in  the  report 
ov  the  Komiti  ov  Kounsil  on  Edtukasbon  for  1870-71 : 
Skoolz  or  DspKTlments  undei  separata  bed  teacbsn  in 
Ingland  md  Walez  ioipekted  diuring  the  ve&r 
31et  August,  1870      ...  ...  '  ...  Ifi,287 

Baitifikated,  aaiaUnt,  and  piupil  teacherz  emploid  ia 

theiadcoolj      ...  ...  ...  28,033 

Skoliiz  in  daili  averej  atendant  tbrougbout  tbe  jekr  1,168,981 

Skolarz  prezent  on  the  day  ot  iotprkshon  ...        1,473,88) 

Skolarz  preiented  for  ekzaminubon ; — 

Undei  Wn  jearz  oT  ajo  ...        473,444 

Orer  ten  jeaiz  OT  Bje    392,144 7S6,5BS 

Skolaii  piezented  for  Standard  TI. : — 

Uoder  ten  yean  ot  aje  ...  227 

Over  ten  yearz  ot  ajs 32,9fi3  38,18» 

Bkolarz  who  paat  in  Standard  VT.  ;— 

1.  Headings  abort  paragtaf  from  a  niuipaper  30,9S( 

2.  Belting  the  aame  from  diklathon  ...  37,98!* 

3.  Arilhmetik  ...  ...    '        22,839 
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Therefor,  les  than  wun  skolar  for  each  teacher,  and 
les  tbaa  tiro  skolarz  for  each  akoo]  inspekted,  reach  t 
Standard  VI. 

In  1873  the  state  or  thingz,  akording  tu  the  ofishal 
retumz  ot  the  Ediukaahon  Departmeot  woz  much  the 
same.  Ferst  ov  all,  ther  ought  tu  hav  been  at  skoot 
4,600,000  children  between  the  ajez  ov  three  and 
therteen.  The  number  ov  children  on  the  Msjlster  ot 
inapekted  skoolz  woz  2,218,598.  Out  ov  th£t  number, 
about  200,000  leav  skool  aniuali,  their  ediukashon 
briing  suposed  tu  be  finisht.  Out  ov  tbeze  200,000, 
neinti  per  sent,  leav  without  reaching  the  6th  Standard, 
eighti  per  sent,  without  reaching  the  5th,  and  siksti  per 
aent.  without  reaching  the  4th  Standard. 

The  report  for  1874-75  showz  an  inkreas  ot  children 
am  the  buks,  but  the  proporshon  ot  children  pasing  in 
the  Tarius  staadardz  iz  substanshali  the  same.  (See 
"  Popiular  Edinkashon,"  bei  E.  Jones,  B.A.,  an  eks- 
-skoolmaster,  1875.)  It  iz  kalkiulated  that  for  such 
results  az  theze  the  kuntri,  hwether  bei  taksashon  or 
bei  Toluntari  kontribiushonz,  payz  aniuali  nearli 
^,500,000. 

Akording  tu  the  same  authoriti,  Mr.  £.  Jones,  it  nou 
takes  from  siks  tu  seven  jearz  tu  lem  the  arts  ot 
reading  and  speling  with  a  fair  degree  ot  intelijcns — 
thit  iz,  about  2,000  ourz;  and  tu  meni  meindz  the 
difikultiz  ov  orthografi  ar  iDBurmountabel.  The  bulk 
ov  the  children  pas  through  the  QuTemment  skoolz 
without  having  akweird  the  abiliti  tu  read  with  eaze 
and  intelijens. 

"  An  averej  cheild,"  sez  anuther  skoolmaster,  "  be- 
gining  skool  at  seven,  ought  tu  be  abel  tu  read  the  Niu 
Teatameni  fiuentli  at  eleven  or  twelT  yearz  ot  aje,  and 
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at  therteeo  or  fourteen  oaght  tu  be  abel  tn  read  a  gad 
leading  artikel  with  eaze  and  ekspreslion."  Tliit  is, 
with  seven  onrz  a  week  for  forti  weeks  for  feiv  yean, 
a  cheild  rekweirz  1,400  ourz'  wurk  tn  be  abel  ta  read 
the  Niu  Testament. 

After  a  karefiil  ekzaminasbon  ov  yung  men  and 
wimen  from  therteen  tu  tweuti  yearz  ov  aje  in  the  &k. 
toriz  ov  Birmingham,  it  woz  proved  that  onli  44  per 
sent,  wer  abel  tu  read  a  simpel  sentens  &om  an  ordinari 
skool-buk  with  intelijens  and  akiuraai. 

This  apleiz  tu  the  lower  klsaez.  But  with  regard  tu 
the  heier  klasez  the  kase  aeeroz  almost  wurs ;  for  Dr. 
Morell,  in  hiz  "  Maniual  ov  Speling  "  aserts  that  out 
ov  1,972  failiurz  in  the  Sivil  Servis  Ekzaminaahoni, 
1,866  kandidates  wer  plitkt  for  speling. 

So  much  for  the  piupilz.  Amung  the  teachen 
themselvz  it  woz  found  in  Amerika  that  out  or  wun 
hundred  komon  wurdz,  the  best  speler  amung  the  eighti 
or  neinti  teacherz  ekzamind  faild  in  wnn,  sum  preix-, 
•takerz  foild  in  four  or  foiv,  and  sum  uthere  mist  over 
forti.  The  Depiuti  State  Siuperintcndent  deklared 
that  on  an  aver^  the  teacherz  or  the  State  vud  fail 
in  speling  tu  the  ekstent  ov  25  per  sent. 

HwDt,  houever,  iz  even  more  serius  than  all  this  is 
not  the  great  waste  ov  teira  in  leming  tu  read,  and  the 
almost  komplete  failiur  in  nashonal  ediukaahon,  but 
the  aktiual  mischef  dun  bei  subjekting  }a>ng  meindz  tu 
the  iUojikal  and  tedius  drujeri  ov  leming  tn  read  Ingliah 
az  speld  at  prezent.  Everithing  they  hav  tu  lem  id 
reading  (or  pronunsiashon)  and  speling  iz  irrashonal ; 
wun  rule  kontradikts  the  uther,  and  each  statement  hai 
tu  be  aksepted  simpli  on  authoriti,  and  with  a  kompletf 
disregard  ov  all  thoze  rashonal  instinkts  which  lei  doi% 
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mant  in  the  cheild,  aod  ought  tu  be  awakeod  bei  even 
keind  ot  helthi  ekserseiz. 

Ei  n6  tber  ar  personz  who  kan  defend  enithing,  and 
who  bold  that  it  ii  diu  tu  this  yen  disiplia  that  the 
Ingluh  karakter  iz  hwot  it  iz :  that  it  retunz  reapekt 
for  authoriti:  that  it  duz  not  rekweir  a  reazon  for 
ererithing;  and  that  it  duz  not  admit  that  hwot  iz 
inkonaeiYabel  iz  therefor  imposibel.  Even  Inglisb  or- 
thodoksi  haz  been  trast  bak  tu  thdt  hiden  aonrse,  hekauz 
a  cheild  akustomd  tu  believe  that  t-h-o-u-g-h  iz  tho, 
and  that  t-h-r-o-u-g-h  iz  throo,  wud  afterwardz  believe 
enithing.  It  may  he  30 ;  stil  ei  dout  hwether  even 
■uch  objektB  wud  justifei  such  meanz.  Lord  Lytton 
sez,  "A  more  leiing,  rouud-abontj  puzel-heded  deluzhon 
than  th&t  bei  hwich  we  konfiuz  the  klear  instinkts  ot 
'  tmth  in  our  akursed  sistem  ot  apeliag  wos  never  kon- 
kokted  bei  the  father  ov  fols-hud.  .  .  .  Houkan  a 
sistem  ov  ediukashon  flurieh  that  beginz  bei  so  monstrus 
a  fols'hud,  hwich  the  sens  ov  hearing  sufeizez  tu  kon- 
tradikt?" 

Though  it  may  seem  a  wurk  ov  siupereri^ashon  tn 
bring  forward  Btil  more  fakts  in  suport  ot  the  jeneral 
kondemaaahon  past  on  Inglish  speling,  a  fiu  ekstrakts 
from  a  pamflet  bei  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  late  ABistant-Eom- 
ishoner  ov  the  Endoud  Skoolz  Eomishon  for  Skotland, 
may  here  feind  a  plase. 

"  Ther  ar  therteen  diferent  wayz  ov  reprezenting  the 
sound  ov  long  o : — note,  boat,  toe,  yeoman,  goul,  row. 
Mew,  hautboy,  beau,  owe,  floor,  oh  !  0 ! " 

And  agen  (p.  16), — 

"  Donbli- jaa.utc)147e4M.wtdi         i>         vthici 

TM-ire-jou.t«»«<l(ii ,         trtUh 

Bw.«.7ou-gea-utch     »         hough 
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Se«-are-ah-bM   ... 
Oh-jau-gee4it«b-tM 


"Or,  tu  sum  up  the  hole  iadeitmeDt  agenat  the 
kulprit :  1.  Out  ov  the  twenti-aiks  letens,  onli  eight  ar 
true^  fikst,  and  permanent  kwolitiz — thllt  iz,  ar  true 
both  tu  ei  and  ear.  S.  Ther  ar  therti-eight  distinkt 
soundz  in  our  spoken  langw^  ;  and  ther  ar  about  400 
distinkt  simbolz  (simpel  and  kompound)  tu  reprezent 
theze  therti-eight  soundz.  In  uther  wurdz,  ther  ar  400 
servants  tu  do  the  wurk  ov  therti-eight.  8.  Ov  the 
tweuti-siks  leterz,  fifteen  hav  akweird  a  habit  ov  heiding 
themselvs.  They  ar  riten  and  printed ;  but  the  ear  haz 
no  akount  ov  them ;  such  ar  w  in  wrong,  and  gh  in 
right.  4.  The  vonel  soundz  ar  printed  in  diferent  wayz ; 
a  long  o  for  ekzampel  haz  thert^en  printed  simbolz  tu 
reprezent  it.  5.  Fourteen  vouel  soundz  hav  190  printed 
simbolz  atdcht  tu  their  servis.  6.  The  singel  vouel  e 
haz  feiv  diferent  f^nkshonz ;  it  ought  onli  tu  hav  wun. 
7.  Ther  arat  least  1,300  wurdz  in  hwich  the  simbol  and 
the  sound  ar  at  varians — in  hwich  the  wurd  iz  not 
sounded  az  it  iz  printed.  8.  Ov  theze  1,300,  800  ar 
monosilabelz-^the  komonest  wurdz,  and  supozed  tu  be 
eazier  for  children.  9.  The  hole  langwej  ov  kuntri 
children  leiz  within  theze  wurdz ;  and  meni  agrikultiural 
laborerz  go  from  the  kradel  tu  the  grave  with  a  stok 
ov  no  more  than  500  wurdz." 

The  kwestion,  then,  that  wil  hav  tu  be  anserd  sooner 
or  later  iz  this : — Kan  this  unsistematik  sistem  ov 
speling  Inglish  be  aloud  tu  go  on  for  ever?  Iz  even 
Inglish  cheild,  az  kompared  with  uther  children,  tu  be 
mvlkted  in  two  or  three  yearz  ov  biz  leif  in  order  to 
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lem  it  ?  Aj  the  lower  klasez  tu  go  tbrotigh  skool  without 
leming  tu  read  aud  reit  their  own  laugwg  intelijentli  ? 
And  iz  the  kuntri  tu  pay  milionz  even  year  for  this 
Dter  failiiir  or  nashonal  ediokaahon  ?  Ei  do  not 
belier  that  such  a  state  oy  things  wil  be  aloud  tu  kon> 
tiniu  for  ever,  partikiularli  az  a  remedi  is  at  hand — a 
remedi  that  has  nou  been  tested  for  tventi  or  therti 
yearz,  and  that  haz  anaerd  ekstremeli  wel.  £i  mean  Mr. 
Fitman'z  sistem  ot  fonetik  reiting,  az  apleid  tu  Inglish. 
Ei  shal  Dot  enter  here  intu  eni  miniiit  diskushoii  ov 
fonetika,  or  re-open  the  kontroversi  hwich  haz  arizen 
between  the  advoketa  or  diferent  sistemz  ov  fonetik 
reiting.  Or  kourae,  ther  ar  diferent  degrecz  ov  ekaeleDS 
in  diferent  sistemz  or  fonetik  speling;  but  even  the 
wurst  ov  theze  sistemz  iz  infinitii  aiuperior  tu  the 
tradishonal  speling. 

Ei  giv  Mr.  Pitman's  alfabet,  hwich  komprehendz  the 
therti-aika  broad  tipikal  sounds  ov  the  Inglish  langwej, 
and  aseinz  tu  each  a  definit  seia.  With  theze  therti- 
siks  aeinz,  Inglish  kan  be  ritea  rashonali  and  red 
eazili ;  and,  hwot  iz  most  important,  it  haz  been  proved 
bei  an  eksperiens  ov  meui  yearz,  bei  uiumerus  publika- 
ahoDZ,  and  bei  praktikal  eksperiments  in  teaching  both 
children  and  adults,  that  such  a  sistem  as  Mr.  Pitman'z 
iz  perfektli  praktikal. 
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THE  PHONETIC  ALPHABET. 


The  photutie  UtUri  ii 
like  the  italic  Utttri 
column  containi  the  a 

CONSONANTS. 
Mutet. 
P  p  rope — 
B  b  roAe  — 
fa^e  ... 
fa^.... 
etch  ,.. 
etfye  .. 
leek. , . . 


the  firit  eolnmn  are  prmtouneed 
'.n  the  aorde  that  follow.  The  latt 
imea  o/the  letteri. 


T     t 


D 


J     J 
K  k 
G   g      leajTue. . 
Continuants, 
safe ... . 


V   T 

a  d 


wrea/A , , , 
wrenthe. . 
hiss 


5:  / 

Mm 
N  n 
B9 


seeni. . . 


liJt.... 


a  r      rare 

Coaleicents. 

Ww     wet 

Y   y     yet 

Aspirale. 

H   h     Aay ef 

VOWELS. 
Guttural. 


■!' 


A  a 

a  B 

£  e 

C  e 

I  i 

*  i 

O  o 

O  o 

s  » 

U  u 
U  H 


d/ms  . 
cU  ... 


an... 

up... 
o\}e. . 
fuU... 
food. 


Diphthongs  :  £1  ei, 
ae  heard  >»     by. 


lU  iu,  OU  on,  AI  aj,  01  oi. 
new,        now,      Eai'ser,     hoy. 
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[In  theiiaitfauTt»enpige],flTeaf  thsnsw  letters  vill  ba  amplof  ed,  viz., 
li.  V,  i,  3>       9,  (DitlMioiuidinpnMDtMlbT 

lfaaiUIicl«ltaiiBf<iI.ber,wiibi>t,  thm,  Tut'on,  ran;.] 

Noa  ei  ask  eni  intelijent  mder  who  drz  not  ^k 
tbat  everi^  uiu  and  stranje  iz,  ipso  facto,  ridikiuliis 
and  abssrd,  hwether  after  a  fin  dayz'  praktis,  he  or  she 
wud  not  read  and  reit  lt]glish,  akordig  tu  Mr,  Pitman's 
sistem,  with  perfekt  eaze  ?  Or  koorae  it  takes  more 
than  feiv  minits  tu  master  it,  and  more  than  feir  minits 
ta  form  an  opinion  or  its  merits.  Brt  admiti;)  even 
that  peopel  ov  a  serten  aje  shud  feind  this  niu  alfahet 
tr^bels^m,  we  msst  not  forget  that  no  reform  kan  be 
kand  out  without  a  jenerashoo  or  two  ov  marterz ;  and 
hwot  true  reformerz  hav  tu  ^i|k  ot  iz  not  themselvz, 
bst  thoze  who  ksm  after  them — thoae,  in  iakt,  who  ar 
nou  growig  »p  tu  inherit  hereafter,  hwether  they  leik 
it  or  not,  all  the  gad  and  all  the  evil  hwich  we  chooz  tu 
leav  tu  them. 

It  meit  be  sed,  houever,  that  Mr.  Pitman's  sistem, 
heir)  enteirli  fonetik,  iz  too  radika]  a  reform,  and  that 
meni  and  the  wsrst  irregiularitiz  in  Igglish  spelii)  kud 
be  removed  without  goii)  kweit  so  far.  The  prinsipel 
that  haf  a  loaf  iz  beter  than  no  bred  iz  not  without  sirm 
tru},  and  in  meni  kaaez  we  n6  that  a  polisi  ov  kompro- 
meiz  haz  been  prodsktiv  ov  veri  gud  rezslts.  Bxt,  on 
the  Tther  hand,  this  haf-harted  polisi  haz  often  retarded 
s  real  and  komplete  reform  ov  ekzistii)  abiusez ;  and 
in  tiie  kase  ov  a  reform  ov  spelig,  ei  almost  dout 
hwether  the  difiksltiz  inherent  in  hBf-mejurz  ar  not  as 
great  az  the  diliksltiz  ov  kariii)  a  komplete  reform.  If 
the  wirrld  iz  not  redi  for  reform,  let  ss  wait.  It  seemz 
far  beter,  and  at  all  events  far  more  onest,  tn  wait  til  it 
izredi  than  tu  kari  the  relsktant  wrrld  with  you  a  litel 
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waj,  and  then  tu  feind  that  all  the  impslsiv  forae  is 
spent,  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  abiusez  estahlisht  on 
fermer  ground  than  ever. 

Mr.  Jones,'  who  reprezents  the  konsiliatori  refonnen 
ov  spelii),  wud  be  satisfeid  vith  t  moderet  skeme  or 
spelii)  reform,  in  hwich,bei  obzervii|  analpji  and  folowig 
presedent  in  olterig  a  komparativli  small  number  or 
wurdz,  it  wud  be  posibel  tu  simplifei  orJografi  tn  s 
konsiderabel  ekstent  without  apleiii)  eni  niu  priompel, 
or  introdiusig  niu  leterz,  and  yet  tu  rediiis  the  teim 
and  labor  in  teachii]  readiri  and  epelii)  bei  at  least  wm- 
haf.  It  meit  at  all  events  be  posibel  tu  setel  the  spe% 
ov  thoze  two  or  three  ifouzand  w^rrdz  bwich  at  prezent 
ar  spcld  diferentli  bet  diferent  auJoritiz.  This  skeme, 
advokated  bei  Mr.  Jones,  iz  sertenli  veri  klever ;  and  if 
it  had  a  chans  ov  sykses,  ei  meiself  sbud  konsider  it  a 
great  step  in  adv&ns.  Mei  onli  dout  iz  hwether,  in  a 
kase  leik  this,  a  small  me^ur  ov  reform  wud  be  karid 
more  cazili  than  a  komplete  reform.  It  iz  diferent  in 
Jerman,  hwere  the  diseai  haz  not  spred  so  far.  Here 
the  Komiti  apointed  bei  Gsvemment  tu  konsider  the 
kwestion  ov  a  reform  ov  apelii)  haz  deklared  in  favor 
ov  asm  ascb  moderet  prinsipelz  az  Mr.  Jones  advokates 
for  Iijglish.  In  Igglish,  houever,  the  difikslti  leiz  in 
chanjii)  cnilii) ;  and  if  the  prinsipel  ov  eni  chanje  iz  wsns 
admited,  it  wud  reali  be  eazier,  ei  believ,  tu.  begin  de 
novo  than  tu  chanje  asmtiij,  and  leavthc  rest  Bnchanjed. 
Let  S8  nou  see  hou  Mr.  Pitman's  or  eni  similar 
sistem  ov  fonetik  reitii)  haz  wsrkt  hwere  it  haz  been  pat 
tu  the  test. 
Mr.  William  White  reits : — "  Ei  apeak  from  eksperiena. 
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Ei  hav  taught  poor  children  in  Glasgow  tu  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moont  after  a  kourse  or  ekserseizez 
ekatendig  over  no  more  than  sika  ourz." 

The  folowlg  is  an  ekstrakt  &om  a  leter  riten  sTm 
teim  ago  hei  the  late  Mr.  William  Colboume,  manajer 
ov  the  Dorset  Bagk  at  Sturminster,  tu  a  frend  ov  hiz,  a 
skoolmaster.     He  sez  : — 

"  Mei  litel  Sidney,  who  iz  no«  a  fiu  msn^  more  than 
four  yearz  old,  wi]  read  eni  fonetik  buk  without  the 
sleitest  hezitashon ;  the  hardest  namez  or  the  longest 
wnrdz  in  the  Old  or  Nia  Testament  form  no  obstakel 
ta  him.  And  hou  log  do  70U  5ii)k  it  tuk  me — for  ei 
am  hiz  teacher — tn  impart  tu  him  this  pouer  ?  Hwei 
asm^  les  than  eight  ourz  t  You  may  believ  it  or  not 
az  yon  letk,  b^t  ei  am  konfident  that  not  more  than  th£t 
amount  ov  teim  woz  spent  on  him,  and  thit  woz  in 
snachez  or  feiv  minits  at  a  teim,  hweil  tea  woz  gettg 
redi.  Ei  niS  yon  wil  be  inkleind  tu  aay,  '  All  thit  iz 
veri  wel,  b^t  hwot  iz  the  use  or  readii)  fonetik  buks  ?  be  iz 
stil  az  far  of,  and  may  be  farther,  from  readii)  rominik 
buks.'  Bst  in  this  you  ar  mistaken.  Take  another 
ekzampel.  Hiz  nekst  elder  bnrther,  aboi  ov  siks  yearz, 
haz  had  a  fonetik  ediukashon  so  far.  Hwot  iz  the 
konaekwens  ?  Hwei,  readiQ  in  the  ferst  staje  woz  so 
deleitfiil  and  eazi  a  ii^  tu  him,  that  he  taught  himself 
tu  read  romanikali,  and  it  wud  be  a  difikslt  mater  tu 
feind  w^n  boi  in  twenti,  ov  a  korespondii)  aje,  that  kud 
read  haf  so  wel  az  he  kan  in  eni  buk.  Agen,  mei  oldest 
boi  haz  riten  more  fonetik  shorthand  and  loghand, 
perhaps,  than  eni  boi  ov  hiz  aje  (eleven  yearz)  in  the 
kii|dom ;  and  nowsn  ei  daresay  haz  had  les  tu  do  with 
thftt  abssrditi  ov  abssrditiz,  the  Bpelii|-buk  !  He  iz 
non  at  a  ferst-rate  skoot  in  Wiltshire,  an&  m  l\ie  \is&- 
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-year  presedii]  Kriatmaa,  he  karid  of  tlie  pmz  for  or- 
iografi  in  a  kontest  nith  bois  sinn  or  them  his  seniorz 
bei  yearzl" 

Bei  the  adopshon  ov  the  fonetik  aliabet,  the  difikrltiz 
that  lei  in  the  way  ov  forenerz  lemiri  Igglish,  also  wnd 
be  dsn  away  with.  The  Rev.  Newman  Hall  reits, 
"  Ei  met  with  a  Danish  jentelman  the  Tther  day  who 
heili  preizd  the  Iijglish  fonotipik  Niu  Testament.  It 
had  been  ov  great  use  tu  him,  and  enabeld  him  tu  read 
\buks  in  the  komon  speUi}]  without  on  itutrskter,  renLOvii) 
the  greatest  obstakel  in  akweirii)  Iggtish,  the  monstrss 
anomaliz  OT  proBTDsiashon."  Ekzampelz  leik  theze  go 
a  loi)  way. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  than  whom  nowTn  haz  labordmore 
derotedli  for  a  reform  ov  spelii),  az  a  ferst  step  in  a  re- 
form ov  naabonal  ediukashon,  and  who  haz  himself 
elaborated  several  most  injem?;8  sistemz  ov  fonetik  reiti^, 
givz  vs  the  folowii)  az  the  rezslts  OT  hiz  praktikat 
eksperiens : — 

■'  With  the  fonetik  sistem  ov  spelii),  the  Primer  iz 
masterd  within  Jree  msnis,  at  most.  The  children 
then  proseed  tu  praktia  this  fonetik  readig  for  S5m  teim, 
til  they  kan  read  with  fluensi  from  the  jeneral  luk  ov 
the  wiixd,  and  not  from  honaiderig  the  ponerz  ov  its 
leterz.  Eree  m^nls  more,  at  moat,  ar  rekweird  for  this 
■taje. 

"  Hwen  this  pouer  ov  fluent  readig  in  fonetik  print 
iz  akweirii,  buks  in  the  ordinari  print,  eiuted  tu  their 
kapasitiz,  ar  tu  be  put  iutu  the  children'z  hondz,  and 
they  ar  told  tu  read  them.  Each  wxrd  hwich  they  fail 
tu  ges  iz  told  them  immedietli ;  but  it  iz  found  that 
children  ar  mostli  abel  tu  read  the  ordinari  print  with- 
out eni  farther  instrskshon.      The  teim  nesesari  for 
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kuiiij)letii|  this  step  may  be  taken,  at  the  loiigest,  as  two 
niTiife,  ao  that  the  hole  teim  ot  lemii)  tu  read  in  the 
ordinsri  print,  on  the  Readig  Reform  sistem,  may  be 
rekond  as  feiv  oarz  a  week  for  eight  msnfc.  The  hole 
task  has,  in  meni  kasez,  been  akomplisht  in  lea  teim, 
eren  in  tree  mimdg.  On  the  sther  hand,  in  wsv.  skool 
fawere  it  iz  nzed,  eleven  msnte  ar  okiiipeid,  as  the 
master  feindz  it  advantajss  in  sther  respekts  tu  keep 
the  pinpil  logger  at  fonetik  readii).  Bst  onli  wth  out 
»  day  iz  rekweird."     Mr.  Ellis  sirmz  sp  az  folowz  : 

"  Kareful  eksperiments  in  teachii)  children  or  varisa 
lyez  and  raijks,  and  eren  panperz  and  kriminal  adslts, 
haT  establisht — 

"  1.  That  piupils  may  be  taught  ta  read  buks  in 
fonetik  print,  slowli  bst  shureli,  in  &om  ten  tu  forti 
onrz,  and  wU  atain  konsiderabel  fluensi  after  a  fin 
weeks'  praktis. 

"S.  That  hwen  the  piupilz  hav  ataind  fluensi  in 
readii)  &om  fonetik  print,  a  reri  fiu  onrz  ssfeis  tu  giv 
them  the  same  fluensi  in  readii)  ordinari  print. 

"  3.  That  the  hole  teim  nesesari  for  impartii)  a  nolej 
ov  bo^  fonetik  and  ordinari  readig  dsz  not  ekseed  eight 
msnjs  for  children  ov  averej  intelijens,  between  four 
and  feiv  yearz  ov  aje,  taught  in  klas,  at  skool,  not  more 
than  hsf-an-our  hi  an  oar  each  day ;  and  that  in  this 
teim  an  abiliti  tu  read  iz  akweird  siuperior  tu  thfit 
ujuali  ataind  in  two  or  iree  teimz  the  period  on  the 
old  plan ;  hweil  the  prouTnsiashon  ov  the  piupil  iz 
miFch  improved,  biz  interest  in  hia  stsdi  iz  kept  aleiv, 
and  a  lojikal  trainig  ov  endiurii)  valiu  iz  given  tu  hiz 
meind  bei  the  habitiual  analisis  and  sindesis  ov  spoken 
Boundz. 

"4.  That  thoze  taught  tu  read  in  thia  mBmeit  ^^ea 

Tot.  J.  T 
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the  art  or  ordinari  spelit)  more  redili  than  those  m< 
Btrskted  on  the  old  meJod." 

Tu  all  who  n6  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  this  eridens 
wil  be  Bsfishent  as  tu  the  praktilcal  useftilnes  ot  the 
Fonetik  Sistera  ov  spelig.  Tu  thoze  who  wish  for  more 
evidens  ei  rekomend  a  pamflet  bei  Mr.  G.  Withers, 
"  The  IilgliHh  La^igwej  Speld  az  Pronounst."  1874 ; 
and  wjrn  bei  Dr.  J.  W.  Martin, "  The  Gordian  N6t  Krt," 
1875,  hwere  they  wil  feind  the  konksrent  testimoni  ov 
praktikal  teacherz  in  Iggland,  Skotluid,  Eirland,  and 
Amerika,  all  agreei;)  that,  hoi  az  a  praktikal  and  a  loji- 
kal  trainiij,  the  Fonetik  Bistem  haz  proved  the  greatest 
Bskscs. 

Ther  remainz,  therefor,  thiB  wm  objekshon  onli,  that 
hwotever  the  praktikal,  aud  hwotever  the  Jeoretikal 
advantejez  ot  the  fonetik  sistero  may  be,  it  wud  irterli 
deatroi  the  historikal  or  etimolojikcd  karakter  ov  the 
Igglish  laggwej. 

Sspoze  it  did;  hwot  then?  The  Reformashon  is 
Bspozed  tu  hav  destroid  the  bistorikal  karakter  ov  the 
Igglish  Chsrch,  and  th&t  sentimental  grieraoB  iz  atii 
felt  bei  S7m  stiudents  ov  ekleziastikal  antikwitiz.  Bvt 
did  Ii)gland,  did  all  the  reali  progresiv  nashons  ov 
Emxtpe,  alou  this  sentimental  grievans  tu  outweigh  the 
praktikal  and  ieoretikal  advantejez  ov  Protestant  Re- 
form ?  Laijgwej  iz  not  made  for  skolarz  and  etimolo- 
jists  :  and  if  the  hole  rase  ov  Ii)glish  etimolojista  wer 
reali  tu  be  awept  away  bei  the  introdskshou  ov  a  Spelig 
Reform,  ei  hope  they  wud  be  the  ferst  tu  rejois  in 
sakrifeizig  themselvz  iu  bo  gud  a  kauz. 

B^t  iz  it  reali  the  kase  that  the  bistorikal  kontiniuiti 
or  the  Igglish  laggwej  wud  he  broken  bei  the  adop  - 
shoo  ov  fonetik  spelii),  and  that  the  profeshon  ot  the 
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etimolojiet  wad  be  gon  for  ever  ?  Ei  saj.  No,  most 
emfatikali,  tu  boi  propozishonz.  If  the  seieDs  ov  l&i|- 
gwej  haz  proved  eai^g,  it  haz  proved  that  all  laggwejez 
chanje  akordig  tu  law,  and  with  konsiderabel  uni- 
formiti.  If  therefor,  the  reitig  folowd,  pari  paasu,  on 
the  chanjez  in  proiiTiiiBiashoii,  hwot  iz  kalld  the 
etimolojikal  kanabsBQes  ov  the  speakerz  and  the  readcrz 
— ei  apeak,  ov  kourse,  ov  edinkated  peopel  onli — wud 
not  arfer  in  the  least.  If  we  retain  the  feelig  ov  an 
etimolojikal  konekshon  between  gentlemanly  and  gentle- 
manlike, we  shad  ahureli  retain  it  hwether  we  reit 
gentlemanly  or  gentelmanli.  If  we  feel  that  think  and 
ihovghi,  bring  and  In-ought,  buy  and  bought,  Jreight  and 
fraught,  beloi)  tugether,  shud  we  feel  it  lea  if  we  rote 
^t,  brat,  bat,  frat?  If,  in  epeakii],  thoze  who  n6 
Latin  retain  the  feelir)  that  wsrdz  endii)  in  -ation 
korespond  tu  Latin  wsrdz  in  -alio,  wud  the;  looz  the 
feelii)  if  they  saw  the  same  wardz  speld  with  e/on  ?  or 
even  "  -c/sn  1 "  Do  they  not  rekogneiz  Latin  -itia 
in  -ice;  or  -His  in  -U,  az  in  -able  (Latin  abilis)?  If 
the  skolar  n6z,  at  wrns,  that  ssch  wsrdz  az  barbarout, 
anxioHS,  circus,  genius,  ar  ov  Latin  orijin,  wud  he 
hezitate  if  the  last  ailabel  in  all  ov  them  wer  uniformli 
riten  "  ss  ?  "  Nay,  iz  not  the  prezent  spelig  ov  bar- 
baroua  and  anxious  enteirli  misleadii),  bei  konfoundii) 
wndz  cndii)  in  -oius,  ssch  az  famous  (famosus}  with 
wsrdz  endii)  in  -tu,  leik  barbarous,  anxious,  ets.  ? 
Bekauz  the  Italianz  reit  filosofb,  artheyles  aware  than 
the  Irjglish,  who  reit  philosopher,  and  the  French,  who 
reit  philosophe,  that  they  hav  before  them  the  Latin 
philosophus,  the  Greek  ^nf-isa^t?  If  we  teitfmfansi, 
bwei  not  in  phantom  ?  if  in  frenzy  and  frantic,  hwev  twA 
in  phrenology  7      A  Ivfgwej  hwich  tolerate*  wil  ^ot 
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phial,  need  not  shiver  at  filosqfer.  Even  ediokated 
speaker  n6z  that  arch  wsrdz  as  honour,  ardour,  eoUmr, 
odour,  labour,  vigour,  error,  en^tror,  har  past  from 
Latin  tu  French,  and  from  French  tn  Ii|gliah.  Wad 
he  n6  it  lea  if  all  wer  speld  aleik,  svch  az  otwr  {onorahU) 
ardor,  vigor  {mjforout),  tabor  {taborieua),  or  even 
"onsr,  ardxr,  vigsr?"  The  old  spelig  ov  en^aeror, 
doctor,  governor,  and  error,  woz  emperour,  doctowr, 
ffoverttour,  and  errour.  If  these  knd  be  chanjed,  hwei 
not  the  rest  ?  Spenser  haz  neibor  for  neighbour,  and  it 
iz  difikslt  tu  say  hwot  voz  gaind  bei  chanjig  -bor  into 
-boar  in  ssch  piurli  Sakaon  inrrdz  az  ne^hbor,  harbor. 
No  dout  if  ire  see  taugk  riten  with  gk  at  the  end,  thoze 
who  no  Jerman  ar  at  wms  remeinded  ov  its  etimolojikal 
konekshon  with  the  Jerman  lachen ;  bst  we  shud  soon 
0.6  the  same  bei  analoji,  if  we  found  not  ooli  "  laf,"  brt 
"  kof "  for  cow^A  (Jer.  keuchen),  "eazt"  for  enot^k 
(Jerman  genug),  eta.  In  "  draft,"  fonetik  spelii)  haz 
nearli  s^planted  the  so-kalld  historikal  spelirj  draught ; 
in  "dwarf"  {dwergh,  thweorh)  and  in  "ruff"  {rough), 
altngether. 

Hwot  peopel  kail  the  etimolojikal  konsbssnes  ov  the 
speaker  iz  striktii  a  mater  ov  oratorikal  sentiment  onli, 
and  it  wud  remain  nearli  az  stroi)  az  it  iz  noa,  hwot- 
ever  speltg  be  adopted.  Bst  even  if  it  shud  safer  here 
and  there,  we  ought  tu  bear  in  mcind  that,  eksept  fox 
oratorikal  p^rpoaez^  thflt  konshnenea,  konfeind  u  it  is 
tu  a  veri  fiu  ediukated  peopel,  iz  ov  veri  small  impor- 
tans,  Tmles  it  baz  ferst  been  korekted  bei  a  strikt  eti- 
molojikal  disiplin.  Without  th&t,  it  often  dejenerates 
into  hwot  iz  kalld  "  popinlar  etimoloji,"  and  akthuli 
tendz,  in  sxm  kasez,  tu  viahiate  the  korekt  spelii|  ov 
wsrdz. 
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Ei  bar  frekwentti  dwelt  on  this  before,  in  order  tn 
sbow  boa,  bwot  iz  nou  kalld  the  etimolojikal  or 
bistorikal  e^>elii|  ot  wsrdz,  is  in  meni  kasee,  sterli  sn- 
etimolojikal  and  Tnhistorikal.  We  spel  to  delighi,  and 
th^B  iudiuB  meni  peopel  ta  believ  tbat  tbis  wvrd  iz 
snnboa  konekted  with  l^ht  (lux),  or  l^kt  (levis) ; 
hwereaz  tbe  old  apeli[|  woz  to  delyt  or  to  delUe  (TTndale) 
Teprezentii)  tbe  old  Frencb  deleiter.  On  the  vtber  band 
we  feind  for  quite  and  »mite,  the  old  spelii)  qti^ht, 
amight,  which  may  be  old  and  bistorikal,  bst  iz  deseid- 
edli  ^netimolojikal. 

Sovereign  and  foreign  ar  apeld  az  if  they  wer  konekted 
with  reign,  regnum ;  the  true  ctlmoloji  ot  tbe  former 
bei'g  tupa-anas,  Old  French  sovrain,  Old  Ig^isb 
mveraine;  hweil  foreign  iz  the  late  Latin  foraneiu; 
Old  French /oraiB  J  Old  Iggliah  forein.  And  bwei  do 
we  reit  (o  ^jr»  ?  Archbishop  Trench  ("Igglisb  Past 
and  Prezent,"  p.  238)  Jigks  they  in/«jm  if  elokwent 
tu  the  ei;  brt  its  elokwens  iz  misleadii).  Feign  it  not 
taken  from  Latin  ^n^o,  az  litel  az  honour  iz  taken  &ora 
Latin  honor.  Feign  ksmz  from  the  Old  French/stnc/re ; 
it  woz  in  Old  Ttjglish  faynen  and  feynen,  and  it  woz 
therefor  a  mere  etimolojikal  feint  tu  insert  the  g  ov  the 
Latin  jtn^o,  and  the  French /n^Tuin^  The  Old  IggUsb 
ghamttffaast  (Orm.),  formd  leik  sted^astt  (sted&st),  iz 
nou  speld  ahan^faced,  az  if  it  had  s^rm^i)  tu  do  with  a 
blsshii)  fase.  Aghait,  insted  ov  Old  Iggliah  agatt,  iz 
sspozed  tu  luk  more  freitful  bekauz  it  remcindz  sa  ov 
ghost.  Tbe  French  lanteme  woz  riten  lant-hom,  az  if 
it  had  been  so  kalld  from  the  transparent  sheets  ov  bom 
that  enklozed  the  leit.  The  a  in  ialand  owez  its  orijin 
tu  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  wsrd  iz  konekted  witb  iafe 
(inaula),  bwereu  it  it  the  Aijglo-Saksou  edland  ^lerm.'eai 
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eiland),  that  iz,  water-land.  The  spelig  ikmd  woz  stil 
ksrent  in  Shakspere'z  teim.  In  aisle,  too,  the  s  iz  911- 
etimolojikal,  though  it  iz  historikal,  az  havig  been  taken 
over  firom  the  Old  French  aitle. 

This  tendensi  tu  olter  the  spelig  in  order  tu  impart 
tu  a  wvrdj  at  all  hazardz,  an  etimolojikal  karakter, 
beginz  even  in  Latin,  hwere  pottumus,  a  siupeilatir  ov 
post,  woz  s^mteimz  riten  posfhumut,  az  if,  hven  apleid 
tu  a  late-bom  ssn,  it  woz  dereiyd  firom  Awmw.  In 
Igglish,  this  fola  spelif)  iz  retaind  in  poathaiuna.  Cena 
woz  speld  bei  peopel  who  wonted  tu  show  their  nplej 
ov  Greek,  cana,  az  if  konekted  with  »iMi,  hwich  it  iz  not. 

Bat  nou  let  ss  luk  more  karefuU  intu  the  far  more 
important  statement,  that  the  Iijglish  laQgwej,  if  riten 
fonetikali,  wud  reali  looz  its  historikal  and  etimolojikal 
karakter.  The  ferat  kwestion  iz,  in  hwot  sens  kan  the 
present  spelirj  ov  Igglish  be  kalld  historikal?  We  hav 
onli  tu  go  bak  a  veri  short  way  in  order  tu  see  the 
modem  spstart  karakter  or  hwot  iz  kalld  historikal 
spchg.  We  nou  reit  pleasure,  measure,  and  feather, 
bst  not  veri  log  ago,  in  Spenser's  teim,  tbeze  wsrdz 
wer  speld  plesure,  mesure,  fether.  Tyndale  rote  frute ; 
the  tin /rui/  iz  a  mere  restorashoa  ov  the  French  spelit). 
For  debt,  on  the  kontrari,  we  feind,  bst  3ree  or  four 
hundred  yearz  ago,  dett.  This  iz  more  historikal 
therefor  than  debt,  bekauz  in  French,  from  hwich  the 
wsrd  woz  borowd,  the  b  had  disapeard,  and  it  woz  a 
piurli  etimolojikal  fans!  tu  restore  it.  The  b  woz 
leikneiz  re-introdiust  In  doubt,  bst  the  p  woz  not 
restored  in  tu  kount  (French  compter,  Latin  computare), 
hwere  p  had  at  least  the  same  reit  az  d  in  douie.  Thn 
receipt  reziumz  the  Latin  j),  bit  deceit  Avz  without  it. 
Ta  deign  keeps  the  j,  tu  dUdain  isx  ^\th.Qut  it.     Ther 
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iz  ansther  b  hwich  has  a  serten  luBtorilcal  air  in  asm 
Igglish  wsrds,  bat  hwich  woa  orijinali  pinrli  fonetik, 
and  iz  nou  simpli  siup^rflnsB.  The  old  -wzri  for  member 
W02  tin.  In  8$cb  kompoundz  az  Hm-lama,  Iini(b)-lame 
Hm-ieat  lim(b)-]ess,  it  vozimposibel  tu  avoid  the  inter- 
kalashon  ov  a  &  in  pronmsiaahon.  In  this  maner  the 
b  krept  in,  and  we  hav  dou  ta  teach  that  in  Umb,  crumb 
(crume),  thumb  (thoma)  the  b  m^st  be  riten,  h^t  not 
pronounst.  A^n,  iung  (Jer.  xunffe),  yujyr  (Jer.  Jung), 
az  apeld  bei  Spenser,  hav  a  far  more  historikal  aspekt 
than  tongue  and  young. 

If  we  wisht  ta  reit  historikali,  we  ought  tu  reit  aalm 
inated  ov  ptabn,  for  the  inishal  p,  be'ig  lost  iu  pronsn- 
siashon,  woz  dropt  in  reitig  at  a  veri  erli  teim  [A^glo- 
Sakson  tealm)  and  woz  re-introdiuat  simpli  tu  pleaz  ssm 
ekleziastikal  etimolojista  j  also  nevew  [French  nevm) 
inated  ot  nephew,  hwich  iz  both  suetimolojikal  and 
vnfonetik. 

Iu  hwot  sens  kan  it  be  kalld  historikal  spelig  if  the  old 
plnralz  or  mouse  and  louse,  hwich  wer  mya  and  lys,  ar  nou 
speld  mice  and  Uce  ?  The  plural  ot  goose  iz  not  speld 
geece  bst  geese,  yet  everibodi  noz  hou  tu  pronouns  it. 
The  same  mistaken  atempt  at  an  okazhonal  fonetifc 
spelig  haz  separated  dice  from  die,  and  pence  &om  peiu, 
th&t  iz,  penyet ;  hweil  in  nurse,  hwere  the  spelii)  nurce 
wad  hay  been  useful,  az  remeindi^  78  ot  its  true  etimon 
nourrice,  the  c  haz  been  replaat  bei  s. 

Ther  ar,  in  fakt,  meni  speliijz  hwich  wud  be  at  the 
same  teim  more  historikal  and  more  fonetik.  Hwei  reit 
little,  hwen  nowm  pronodnsez  little,  and  hwen  the  old 
^>eli{|  woz  lytel  ?  Hwei  girdle,  when  the  old  apelii)  woz 
ffirdel  ?  The  same  rule  apleiz  tn  nearli  all  wirrdi  ftt-ii^ 
in  le,  BHch  az  ticiU,  ladle,  apple,  eta.,  hweie  t\ie  e^\Tao\cfjv. 
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iz  kompleteli  obskiurd  bei  the  prezent  orJografi.  Hwci 
gceni,  b7;t  dugaU,  hwen  even  Milton  sdl  rote  lent  f  Rwri 
ache,  insted  ov  the  Shaksperian  akef  Hwei  eat,  bst 
kitten ;  hwei  cote,  hvt  kine  ?  Hwei  accede,  precede,  M- 
cede,  hut  exceed,  proceed,  succeed  ?  Hwei  indeed,  eksept 
tn  waste  the  preahsa  teim  ot  children  7 

And  if  it  iz  difikirlt  tu  lay  hwot  konstitinta  hiatorikid 
spelii),  it  iz  ekwali  perpleksig  tu  defein  the  real  meanig 
ov  etimolojikal  apelii).  For,  hwere  ar  we  ta  stop  ?  It 
wud  be  konsiderd  veri  Tnetimolojikal  wer  we  tn  reit  nee 
insted  ov  knee,  now  insted  ov  hum>,  n^ht  insted  or 
ki^M ;  yet  nowsn  komplainz  abont  the  lo8  or  tbe 
iniahal  A,  the  reprezentativ  ov  an  orijinal  k,  in  Un^,_ 
A.  S.  hW  (cf.  kaISomi],  in  rijtg  (A.S.  kring) ;  in  lade, 
ladder,  neck,  ets. 

If  we  ar  tu  reit  etimolojikali,  then  hwei  not  retvm 
tu  lover d,  or  hlaford,  insted  ov  lordP  tu  note-thrtU,  or 
nosethirie  insted  ov  nostril ;  tu  sunster  insted  ov  titter ; 
hwich  wud  not  be  more  trsbels^m  than  sword.  Wif- 
mann  shureli  wad  be  beter  than  woman ;  meadwi/e  beter 
than  midw^e ;  godspel  beter  than  gospel,  ortyard  beter 
than  orchard,  ptasne  beter  than  pany.  Frekwentli  the 
present  rekogneizd  spelii)  Inks  etimolojikal,  bvt  iz  sterli 
metimolojikal.  Righteous  luks  leik  an  ajektiv  in  -eout, 
ssch  az  plenteous,  bst  it  iz  reali  a  Sakson  wsrd,  rightwit 
thit  iz  rightwise,  formd  leik  otherwise,  ets. 

Could  iz  riten  with  an  /  in  analoji  tu  would,  brt  hweil 
the  /  iz  jsstifeid  in  would  from  will,  and  should  from 
shall,  we  feiad  the  Old  Igglish  imperfekt  ov  can  riten 
cutke,  then  eotUhe,  coude.  The  /,  therefor,  iz  neither 
fonetik  nor  etimolojikal.  Nx^ii),  agen,  kan  be  mom 
misleadig  tu  an  etimolojist  than  the  prezent  spelig  or 
wAole  and  hale.    Both  kism  trom.  the  same  soone,  tbe 
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GoUk  hail-«,  Sanskrit  kalya-»,  meanig  orijinali,  fit,  redi ; 
then  aoimd,  complete,  whole.  In  Ariglo-Sskson  we  bar 
Aal,  hole ;  and  hal,  hel^,  without  eni  trase  ov  a  w,  either 
before  or  after.  The  Old  IggUsh  halmm,  holessm,  iz 
the  Jerman  kailsam.  Whole,  therefore,  iz  a  mere  mis- 
apelii),  tfaeic  havii)  probabli  been  aded  in  analoji  tawho, 
which,  ets.  From  a  piurli  etimolojikal  point  ov  vin, 
the  w  iz  roi)li  left  out  before  h  ia  hou;  for  az  Anglo- 
-Sahson  hwy  bekame  tnAy,  Agglo-Sakeon  hwa  shud  hay 
bekxm  whow. 

If  we  reali  atempted  tu  reit  etimolojikali,  we  shud 
har  tn  reit  bridegroom  without  the  r,  bekauz  groom  a  a 
mere  konpshou  ovguma,  inan,Ai|glo-Sak80D  bryd-gvma. 
We  shud  haT  tureit  barse  insted  ov  purse,  az  in  disburse. 
In  fakt,  it  iz  diiik^lt  tu  say  hwere  we  shud  stop.  Hwei 
do  we  not  reit  metal  insted  or  mettle,  tcorthehip  insted 
OT  worthip,  chirurgeon  insted  ov  surgeon,  fttrhlong  (th6t 
iz,  fVrow  lor|)  insted  ov  furlong,  feordhing  (th^tiz  fourd 
part)  insted  ov  farthing  ?  If  we  reit  piuni  puisne,  we 
meit  az  wel  reit  poat-natus.  We  meit  spel  koi,  quietus ; 
pert,  apertus ;  priest,  presbyter ;  master,  magister ;  seks- 
ton,  sacristan ;  alms,  eleemost/ne,  ets.  If  onibodi  wil 
tel  me  at  hwot  date  etimolojikal  apeUg  iz  tu  begin, 
hwether  at  1 ,500  a.d.,  or  at  1,000,  a.d.,  or  at  500  a.d., 
ei  am  wilii)  tu  disk^a  the  kwestion.  Til  then,  ei  beg 
leav  tn  say  that  etimolojikal  apelk)  wud  play  greater 
havok  in  Igglish  than  fonetik  spelii),  even  if  we  wer 
tu  draw  a  lein  not  more  than  feiv  hTindred  yearz  ago. 

The  two  strongest  aigiuments,  therefor,  agenst  fonetik 
spelii),  nameli,  that  it  wud  destroi  the  historikai  and 
etimolojikal  karakter  ov  the  Ii)glish  laggwej,  ar,  after 
all,  bst  veri  parshati  true.  Here  and  there,  no  doxA, 
the  etimolqji  and  bistori  ov  an  I^yglisli  'v;sT&  iiunX  \a 
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obskiurd  bei  fonetik  spelig ;  bz  if,  for  instans,  we  rote 
"  Ymwp "  insted  or  Europe.  Bst  even  then  analoji 
wud  help  Tsa,  and  teach  thoze  who  n6  Greek,  ov  whom 
ther  ar  not  meni,  that  "  Yi)r  "  in  87^  wvrdz  as  Ewrope, 
EmytUce,  reprezented  the  Greek  (l^.  The  real  anaer, 
houerer,  iz,  that  nowvn  kud  onestli  kail  the  present 
sbtem  or  spelig  either  historikal  or  etimolojikal  j  and 
ei  believ,  that  taken  as  a  hole,  the  loB  okazhond  bei 
konaiatent  fonetik  spelii)  wud  not  be  greater  than  the 
gain. 

Ansther  objekahon  sijd  agenst  fonetik  spelig,  uameli, 
that  with  it  it  wud  be  imposibel  tu  distiggwisb  homonimz, 
m?rst  be  met  in  the  same  way.  No  dout  it  iz  a  aerten 
advantej  if  in  reitii)  we  kan  distiijgwish  right,  rite, 
write  and  wright.  Bst  if,  ia  the  hsri  or  konversaahon, 
ther  iz  hardli  ever  a  dout  hwich  wsrd  iz  ment,  shureli 
ther  wud  be  msch  les  danjer  in  the  slow  proses  or 
readii)  a  kontiniuxs  seutens.  If  variss  speliijz  ot  the 
aame  wsrd  ar  neaesari  tu  point  out  diferent  meanigz,  we 
ahud  rekweir  eight  spelii)z  for  box,  tu  signifei  a  chest, 
a  Eriatmas  gift,  a  hsntit)  seat,  a  tree,  a  slap,  tu  sail 
round,  seats  in  a  Jeater,  and  the  irifoX  seat  on  a  koach ; 
and  this  prinaipel  wud  hav  tu  be  apleid  tu  absr  400 
w!frdz.  Who  wud  undertake  tu  proveid  all  these 
variaahonz  ov  the  prezent  uniform  spelig  ov  theze 
wrrdzP  And  we  msat  not  foi^et  that,  after  all,  in 
readig  a  paje  we  ar  seldom  in  dout  hwether  boU  meanz 
a  fiah,  or  the  toie  ov  a  fut,  or  iz  uzed  az  an  ajektiv. 
If  ther  iz  at  eni  teim  eni  real  difikxlti,  lai)gwej  proreidz 
its  own  remedi.  It  either  drops  B7ch  wsrdz  as  rite  and 
sole,  replasii)  them  bei  seremony  and  only,  or  it  nsez  « 
jieri&astik  ekspreshoa,  s'tch  az  the  aole  ov  the  fut,  or 
the  sole  asd  onli  ground,  et%. 
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[Fire  othn  iww  ]*ttei«,  repnwntiiig  the  long  Towals,  will  dow  be  intro- 
dneed,  wumIj,        e,         i,        a,       9,      u,    for  the  K>uDd>  heud  ia 

tluy.    r^     M»,      DD,       At> 

mots,  tw,       call,     m[«,   trut 
moTB,  police.  Might,  Mai,   poor] 

ThKs  far  ei  hav  treid  ta  anser  the  rjali  important 
ai^umenta  hwich  hav  bin  brot  forward  agenst  fmietik 
spelii).  Ei  hav  d?rQ  str  with  speshal  referetu  tu  the 
pouerful  remoiiBtransez  ot  Archbishop  Trench,  and  hiz 
mcnt  ebel  plidii]  ia  feyor  ov  the  establisht  sistem  or 
ortegrafi.  A2  a  mir  skolar,  ei  fuli  sher  hiz  Qligz,  and 
ei  sinsjrli  admeir  hiz  elokwent  advokasi.  Ei  difer  from 
him  beksz  ei  di;  not  ^ijk,  az  hi  d:;z,  that  the  los  enteld 
bei  fmietik  spelig  wud  bi  aa  gret  az  yr\  imajin ;  or  that 
it  wad  b)  ol  on  wm  seid.  Beseidz,  mles  hi  kan  shv 
hou  a  reform  ov  spelii)  iz  not  cmli  for  the  prezent  tu  hi 
avoided,  b^  oltugether  tu  bf  renderd  snaesesari,  ei 
konaider  that  the  siiner  it  iz  teken  in  hand  the  beter. 
It  simz  tu  mi  that  the  Archbishop  luks  on  the  intro- 
dskshon  or  ftrnetik  speliri  az  a  m^r  krochet  ov  a  fiu 
skolarz,  or  az  an  atempt  on  the  part  ov  asm  haf-ediu- 
kirted  persooz,  wishig  tu  avoid  the  trsbel  or  lemiri  hou 
tu  apel  korektli.  If  thAt  wer  str,  ci  kweit  agri  with 
him  that  p^blik  opinion  wud  never  aaium  s^fishent  ferrs 
for  kariii)  ther  skim.  B^t  ther  iz  a  mertiv  pouer  beheind 
thiz  fonetik  reformers  hwich  the  Archbishop  haz  bardli 
teken  intu  akount.  £i  mjn  the  mizeri  endiurd  bei 
milionz  ov  children  at  skiU,  hi),  meit  lem  in  wan  yir, 
and  with  rial  adrantej  tu  themselvz,  hwot  the  nou  re- 
kweir  fm  or  feiv  yjrz  tu  lem,  and  seldom  sykaid  in 
lemii)  after  ol.  If  the  evidens  ov  ssch  men  az  Mr. 
Ellis  iz  tu  hi  depended  on,  and  ei  belir  hi  iz  wilig  tu 
Bsbmit  tu  eni  test,  then  shi^rti  the  los  ov  95m  hiatorika.1 
and  etimolojikal  toavenirs  wud  we  litel  ageivat.  ^kci^i^^v 
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nes  OT  milionz  ov  children,  aud  the  stil  heier  hapineB 
or  milionz  ov  Igglishmen  and  Igglishwimen,  grui^  sp 
az  the  erz  tu  ol  the  well  and  Ktreg^  ov  Igglish  Uteratiar, 
or  vnebel  tu  rjd  (ven  ther  Beibel.  Hir  it  iz  h.wa  ei 
ventiui  tu  difer  from  the  Archbishop,  not  as  bjig  sag- 
gwin  az  tu  eni  immidiet  sskses,  bzt  aimpli  as  ^lig  it  a 
diuti  tu  help  in  a  kaz  hwieh  at  prezent  iz  ment  snpopin- 
lar.  The  jvil  de  me  bi  put  of  for  a  log  teim,  partikiularli 
if  the  wet  ov  svch  men  az  Archbishop  Trench  iz  dnm 
intu  the  xther  sksl.  Bet  snl^  laggwej  qsez  tu  b^  laQ- 
gwej,  and  reitig  B{sez  tu  bj  reitig,  the  dn  vil  sfaqrli  Vvm 
hwen  pis  wil  hav  tu  bi  med  betwin  the  t^.  Jernuu 
haz  apointed  a  Gsvernment  Komishon  tu  konsider 
hwot  iz  tu  bj  dsn  with  Jerman  spelii).  In  Amerika,  tu, 
ssm  Ijdii)  stetsmen  ^im  inkleind  tu  tek  Kp  the  reform 
ov  spelii)  on  nashonal  grounds.  Iz  ther  no  stetsman  in 
Iggland  asfiahentli  prqf  agenst  ridlkiul  tu  kol  the  at«ii- 
shon  ov  Parliment  tu  hwot  iz  a  grcriri  misfortiun  ? 

M^ch,  houever,  az  ei  difer  from  the  Archbishop  on 
thiz  groundz,  ei  kanot  bst  deprekat  the  t<Tn  in  hwidi 
hiz  pouerful  opozishon  haz  b^n  met  bei  meni  ov  the 
sphMderz  ov  femetik  spelig.  Ne,  ei  msst  gtr  stil  farther, 
and  firaijkli  konfes  tJiat  tu  wsn  ov  hiz  argiumenta  ei 
feiod  it  difikslt,  at  prezent,  tu  giv  a  aatisfaktori  anser. 

"  It  iz  a  mir  aB?fmpahon,"  the  Archbishop  remarks, 
"  that  ol  men  pronouns  ol  wsrdz  aleik  ;  or  that  hwen- 
ever  the  k^m  tu  spel  a  wsrd  the  wil  ekzaktli  agi^  az  ta 
hwot  the  outlein  ov  its  sound  iz.  Nou  wi  ar  shiir  men 
wil  not  di;.  this,  from  the  fakt  that,  beftrr  ther  woz  eni 
&kst  and  setdd  orlografi  in  our  lai|gwej,  hwen,  therfor, 
evehbodi  woz  mnr  or  les  a  fimografer,  sikiij  tu  reit  doun 
the  wsrd  az  it  sounded  tu  Aim, — for  hi  had  nir  sther  lo 
ta  geid  him, — the  ^mcslioni  ov  t^ieliq  ar  infinit.     Tek, 
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for  iaitans,  the  inrrd  tudden,  hwich  dm  not  sim  ta 
promis  eai  gret  sktrp  for  vareieti.  £i  hav  meuelf  met 
with  this  TSrd  apeld  in  ner  les  than  ftrrtia  wez  amsti  onr 
erli  reiten.  Agen,  in  hon  meni  wea  woz  Bsleigh's  nem 
speld,  or  Shalupere'a?  The  aem  iz  evident  from  the 
ipelii)  ov  snediuksted  personz  in  our  cm  de.  The  bar 
ncr  sther  rql  bst  the  sound  tu  geid  them.  Hon  iz  it 
that  the  dii  not  ol  apel  aleik?" — lygluh  Pa»t  and 
Fraceni,  p.  208. 

Leik  most  men  hii  pl^d  with  thir  hart  az  wel  az  with 
ther  hed,  the  Archbishop  haz  hir  orerlukt  wsu  obriss 
anser  tu  hiz  kwestion.  The  dn  not  spel  aleik  bekoz  the 
hav  l^n  brat  7p  with  a  sistem  ov  spelii]  in  hwich  the 
sem  sound  kan  bi  reprezented  in  ten  difcrent  wez,  and 
in  hwich  hardli  eni  wsn  leter  iz  restrikted  tu  W7n 
ftmetik  pouer  onli.  If  children  wer  brot  sp  with  an 
al&bet  in  hwich  ^ch  leter  had  bst  wvn  sound,  and  in 
hwich  the  sem  sound  woz  olwez  reprezented  bei  the  sem 
sein — and  this  iz  the  veri  escns  ov  fcmetik  reitig — then 
it  wnd  bj  simpli  imposibel  that  the  shud  dqm  ov  reitig 
guddea  in  ftrrtin,  or  JVobum  in  140,  diferent  wez. 

Bst  for  a\  tbfit  ther  iz  s?rm  tr\if  in  the  Archbishop's 
remark  ;  and  if  wj  komper  the  diferent  wez  in  hwich  the 
sdvokets  ov  fcmetik  spelit) — men  leik  Pitman,  Bell, 
mtis,  Withers,  Jones — reit  the  sem  vrsrdz,  [ven  hwen 
yiizig  the  sem  fcmetik  alfabet,  wi  shal  si  that  the 
difikvlti  pointed  out  bei  the  Archbishop  iz  a  rial  wsn. 
£veriwTn  nerz  hou  diferentli  the  sem  wsrdz  olwez  hav 
liin  and  stil  ar  pronoiinst  in  diferent  parts  ov  Iggland. 
And  it  iz  not  onli  in  tounz  and  konntiz  that  thiz  pekiu- 
liaritiz  prevel ;  ther  ar  serten  w^rdz  hwich  wm  famili 
pronoiinsez  diferentli  from  another ;  and  ther  ar  beseidz 
the   stsdid  and   snstsdid   pekiuliaritiz  ov  m^VuiiiLt^ 
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spikerz.  Tu  konvins  pipel  that  w^n  pronmsieshon  is 
reit  and  the  sther  roi),  qmz  sterli  hcrples.  Eihavherd 
a.  heili  kxltiveted  man  defeadiij  hiz  dropii)  the  A  at  the 
be^nii)  ov  serten  vsrdz,  bei  the  Tnanserabel  arginment 
that  in  the  pies  hwer  hi  woz  brot  sp,  ntrwm  pronoiSnBt 
th^B  inishal  Az.  Hwot  Skochman  wud  admit  that  hii 
pronsnaiefihoD  woz  folti  ?  Hwot  Eiriahman  wud  evh' 
mit  tu  loz  OT  spelig  past  in  Lvndon  P  And  hwot  ren- 
derz  argiumeiit  on  eni  neisetiz  ov  pfonvn^ishon  atil 
men-  difikslt  iz,  that  bcrl  the  jr  and  the  tsg  ar  mcrat 
trechersB  witnesez.  Ei  hav  herd  Amerikanz  menteu  in 
^d  emest  that  ther  woz  msch  les  qt  nezal  twar)  in 
Amerika  than  in  IijgLand.  Pipel  ar  not  awer  hou  the 
pronouns,  and  hou  diferentli  the  pronouns  wsn  and 
the  sem  wsrd.  Az  a  forener  ei  bav  had  ampel  oportiu- 
nitiz  for  obzerveshon  on  this  point.  Ssm  frendz  wud 
tel  mi  for  instans,  that  world  woz  pronounst  leik  whirPd, 
father  leik  farther,  nor  (bofor  konaonanta)  leik  gnaw, 
bud  leik  bird,  burst  leik  dust,  for  leik  fitr,  birth  leik 
berth;  that  the  vouelz  bad  the  sem  sound  in  where  and 
were,  in  not  and  war,  iu  God  and  gaudy ;  bweil  stbera 
aahtird  mi  that  ntrw^n  b^t  a  forener  kud  iigk  sff.  And 
the  wxrst  iz  that  [ven  the  sem  person  dsz  not  qIwgz 
pronouns  the  sem  wTird  in  ckzaktli  the  sem  maner. 
Konatantli,  bwen  ei  askt  a  frend  tu  repit  a  wirrd  hwich 
hi  had  J5Bt  pronounst,  hj  wud  pronotios  it  agen,  brt 
with  a  aleit  diferens.  The  m{r  fakt  ov  hiz  treiii)  ta 
pronodns  wel  wud  giv  tu  hiz  pronsnsicshon  a  konahss 
and  emfatik  karakter.  The  prepozishon  of  it  pronounst 
bei  mcrst  pipel  ov,  brt  if  kros-ekzamind,  meni  wi]  ae 
that  the  pronoiins  ov,  brt  the  o  not  ekzaktli  leik  off. 

The  konfiujon  bek^mz  gretest  hwen  it  iz  at«mpted  tu 
eidentifei  the  pronsnaieshon,  se  ov  a  vouel  in  Senaui 
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with  a  vouel  in  Igglish.  N<r  t^  Igglishmeii  and  119  H 
Jermanz  simd  tu  bi  ebel  tu  agrj  on  hwot  the  herd  with 
ther  \Tz,  or  hwot  the  Bed  with  ther  tHgz ;  and  the  rezslt 
in  the  end  iz  that  nrr  vouel  in  Jerman  woz  riali  the  aem 
az  eni  3ther  vouel  in  Igglieh.  Tu  tek  wna  or  t^  in- 
stanMz  from  Mr.  Ellis's  kj  tuFalioteip  (Faloeotype),  ei 
kan  hir  n<r  diferens  betwin  the  a  in  Italian  mano,  Iriglish 
father,  and  Jerman  taahnen,  Miles  ei  restrikt  mei  ob' 
Eerveshonz  tu  the  sterans  ov  serten  individinalz ;  hweraz 
ei  dii  h{r  a  yeri  deseided,  and  jenerali  adopted,  diferens 
betwin  the  vouelz  in  Jerman  bocke  and  French  jeune. 
&[r.  Ellis,  tTchig  on  the  sem  difikT^lti,  remarks,  "  Mr. 
Bell's  pronsnsiEshon,  in  meni  instansez,  diferz  from  th&t 
hwich  ei  am  akvstomd  tu  giv,  espeehali  in  foren  wsrdz. 
B(rf  OT  Ts  mE  bj  rog."  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  p.  10, 
"  Mr.  Ellis  insists  8troi)li  on  the  monof!^oi)gal  karskter  ov 
biz  <m  eez  and  ooz.  Ei  Hir  biz  ee  and  00  ta  distiijkt  dif- 
)oi)z,  not  tmli  in  hiz  Iijglish  pronsssieshon,  b^ft  alser  in 
hiz  pronnnsiEshon  ov  French,  Jerman,  and  Latin."  If 
fcmetik  reitii)  ment  this  miniiit  fertografi  ov  spcrken 
floundz,  in  which  Mch.  Bell  and  Ellis  eks^ ;  if  eni 
atempt  bad  ever  bjn  med  tn  emploi  this  ber-splitig 
mashiaeri  for  a  praktikal  reform  ov  Itjglish  spelii],  the 
objeksbonz  rmd  bei  Archbishop  Trench  wud  bj  kweit 
Tnaneerabel.  Ther  wud  hi  fifti  diferent  wez  ov  spelii) 
Igglish,  and  the  konfiu3on  wud  bj  greter  than  it  iz  nou. 
Not  jven  Mr.  Bell's  4erti-siks  kategoriz  ov  vouel  sound 
wud  bj  ssfisbent  ta  render  even  pekiuliariti  ov  vouel 
kwoliti,  pich,  and  kwontiti,  with  perfekt  akiurasi.  (Si 
(H.  Sweet,  "  Histori  ov  Igglish  Soundz,"  pp.  58,  68.) 
Brt  this  woz  never  intended,  and  hweil  konsidiri  mscb 
tn  the  Aichbishop's  aigiument«,  ei  msat  not  konsid  tu. 
msch. 
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Hwot  ei  leik  in  Mr,  Pitman'z  sistem  or  spelig  u 
ekzaktli  hwot  ei  n6  baz  bin  found  folt  with  bei  sthen, 
nemli,  that  hi  dsz  not  atempttu  refein  ti],  msch,  and  tn 
ekspres  in  reitiij  then  endles  shedz  ov  proaBtiideahon, 
hwich  me  b)  ov  the  grEtest  iaterest  tu  the  stindent  or 
akoustiks,  or  ov  fcmetiks,  az  apleid  tu  the  stvdi  or  livi^ 
deialekts,  bst  hwich,  for  praktikal  az  wel  az  for  §^en- 
tifik  filolojikal  psrposez,  msst  bi  enteirli  ignenrd.  Bei^ 
woz  never  intended  tu  ftrtograf  spoken  laijgwejez :  it 
woz  ment  tu  indiket,  not  tu  pent,  soundz.  If  Voltaire 
sez,  "  L'ecriture  c*e8t  la  peinture  de  la  voii,"  hi  is  reit  j 
b^t  when  hj  gtrz  on  tu  se,  "  plus  elle  est  ressemblante, 
meilleur  elle  est,"  ei  am  not  sertea  that,  az  in  a  piktiur 
ov  a  landskEp,  scr  in  a  piktiur  ov  the  vois,  pri-Ksfeleit 
miniiitnes  me  not  destroi  the  veri  objekt  ov  the  piktiur. 
Lar|gwE^j  djlz  in  brod  kslorz,  and  reitiij  ot  tu  folcr  the 
ekzampcl  ov  ]ai)gwcj,  hwich  thtr  it  alouz  an  endles 
vareieti  ov  pronsnRieshou,  restrikts  itself  for  its  an  psr- 
pos,  for  the  psrpos  ov  ekspreaii)  lot  in  ol  its  modifike- 
shonz,  tu  a  veri  limited  nsmber  ov  tipikal  vouelz  and 
konsonants.  Out  ov  the  larj  nsmber  ov  soundz,  foi 
instans,  hwich  hav  b|n  katalogd  from  the  veriss  Igglish 
deialckts,  therz  cmli  kan  bi  rekogneizd  az  konstitiuent 
elements  ov  the  laijgwej  hwich  in,  and  bei,  ther  diferena 
from  (ch  sther  konve'  a  difcrcns  ov  minii).  Ov  B5ch 
pre^ant  and  4ot-konvi:ii|  vouelz,  Iijglish  poz&ez  no 
moT  than  twelv.  Hwotever  the  melnor  shedz  ov  vouel 
soundz  in  Igglish  deialekts  me  bi,  the  dii  not  enrich  the 
latjgwej,  az  sycti,  thSt  iz,  the  dii  not  enebcl  the  spiker 
tu  konv^  mor  miniut  shedz  ov  Jot  than  the  twelv  tipikal 
siggel  vouelz.  Beseidz,  ther  jenerali  iz  hwot  the  French 
mcit  kol  a  fonetik  solidariti  in  ich  deialekt.  If  wsu 
vouel  chenjez,  the  Tthcrz  ar  apt  tu  folo,  and  the  men 


objekt  or  lagg^ej  remenz  the  sem  Inioiit,  Dcmli,  tu  pre- 
TCnt  wan  wsrd  from  rsnig  intu  ansther,  and  yet  tu 
sbsten  from  tii  miniut  fmetik  distiijkshoiiz,  hwicb  an 
ordinari  [r  meit  feind  it  difikxlt  tu  grasp.  This  prinslpel 
ov  fimetik  solidariti  iz  ot  gret  importaos,  not  tmli  ia 
ekapleoii)  the  gradiual  ^njez  or  vouelz,  bst  aistr  S9ch 
jeneral  chenjez  ov  konsooants  az  wj  si,  for  instans,  in 
the  Jerman  Lautvertckiebung,  Az  sitn  az  mm  pies  iz 
left  vekant,  ther  iz  preshur  tu  fil  it,  or  b(t  much  ov  it  az 
iz  left  vekant,  bst  ncr  mcrr. 

Ther  ar,  in  fakt,  t^  brauchez,  or  at  ol  events,  tq.  kweit 
di§tii)kt  praktikal  aplikeshonz  ov  the  seiens  ov  Fcmetiks, 
hwich,  for  wont  ov  beter  oEmz,  ei  deaignet  azfilolojikal 
and  deialektikal.  Ther  iz  hwot  me  bj  kold  a  filolojikal 
stsdi  ov  Fcmetiks,  hwich  iz  an  esensbal  part  ov  the 
Seiens  ov  Laggwej,  and  haz  for  its  objekt  tu  giv  a  kljr 
eid^a  ov  the  al&bet,  not  az  riten,  bst  az  sperken.  It 
ti^ts  ov  the  matirialz  out  or  hwich,  the  instruments 
with  hwich,  and  the  proses  bei  hwich,  vouelz  and  kon- 
■onants  ar  formd ;  and  after  ekspleniij  hou  sertenleterz 
agr{,  and  difer,  in  ther  mat{rial,  in  the  instruments 
with  hwich,  and  the  proses  bei  hwich,  the  ar  prodidst, 
it  enebelz  ss  tu  understand  the  kozez  and  rezslts  ov 
hwot  iz  kold  FoTietik  Chcnj.  In  meni  respekts  the 
nuret  instrsktiv  trjtment  ov  the  jeneral  Sjori  ov  Fonetika 
iz  tu  hi  found  in  the  FHLtiA&khyas ;  partikiularli  in  the 
eldest  (400  B.K.).  tbit  atwht  tu  the  Rig  Veda.'  Tho 
the  number  ov  posibel  soundz  me  aim  infinit,  the  num- 
ber ov  qal  soundz  yi^zd  in  Sanskrit  or  eni  vther  given 
laqgwBJ  for  the  pvrpos  ov  ekspresig  di&rent  shedz  ov 

I  "  Kg-Yadk-PiUidkhTS,  Du  Utwts  Lehcbuch  d«  Tsdiuhoi  PhuDetik, 
■loakrit  Tail  mit  tJb«ra«UaD(  nnd  Anmerkimgen,  hcrkiugeg«bcn."  tod  F. 
lOi  Mfilkr,  Icdpng,  1860. 
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mioig,  iz  reri  limited.  It  iz  with  th|z  brod  kategoiis 
ov  sound  alcrn  that  the  PrfttifftkhyaH  dil ;  and  it  iz  for  a 
proper  snderstaiidii]  ot  thjz  the  Seiens  ov  Laf)gwq  hai 
tu  inkli^d  within  its  sfir  &  tcrful  stsdi  ov  Ftraetiks. 

The  deialektikal  stsdi  ov  Ftmetiks  haz  larjer  objekts. 
It  wishez  tu  ekzost  ol  posibel  soundz  hwich  kan  h[  pro- 
diust  bei  the  vokal  organz,  litel  konaemd  az  tu  hwether 
thiz  BOundz  ok:^  in  eni  rjal  laggwej  or  not.  It  is 
partikiularli  yMsfiil  for  the  psrpos  ov  pentiij,  with 
the  TtmiJBt  akiurasi,  the  aktiual  pronTusieshon  ot 
iudividiualz,  and  ov  fiksii)  the  fentest  shedz  ot  deialektik 
vareieti.  The  merst  marvelTs  achivmeut  in  this  branch 
ov  apleid  fmietiks  me  bi  sjn  in  Mr.  Bell's  "Vizibel  Spich," 

Thiz  t4  branchez  ov  fmietik  seiens,  honever,  shud  bj 
kept  kerfuli  distigkt.  Az  the  foundssbon  ot  a  praktikal 
alfabet,  leikweiz  az  the  cmli  sef  foundeshon  for  the 
Seiens  ov  Laggwej,  wj  wont  hlolojikal  or  Ijoretik  Fcmet> 
iks,  Wi  wont  an  snderstandig  ov  thoz  jeneral  prinsi- 
pelz  and  thwz  brod  kategoriz  ov  sound  hwich  ar  trjtcd 
in  the  Pr&ti»&khyas ;  wj  di^  not  wont  eni  ov  the  minitit 
deialektik  distiijkshunz  hwich  hav  ner  gramatikal  psrpos, 
and  ar  thcifor  outseid  the  pel  ov  gramatikal  seiena.  T>i 
miniut  distigksfaon  prodiiisez  konfiu^on,  and  hwer  it 
kan  b)  avoided,  without  a  sakrifeiz  ov  akiurasi,  it  ot  tu 
hi  avoided.  Hwer  vegncs  ckzists  in  rialiti,  and  hwer 
netiuT  alouz  a  brod  marjin  on  either  seid,  it  wud  b}  to^ 
tu  ignor  th^t  latitiud.  Akiurasi  itself  wud  hir  beksm 
inakiurasi.* 

Brt  hwen  wj  wont  tu  ekzost  ol  posibel  shedz  ov  sound, 
hwen  wi  wont  tu  fertograf  the  pckiuliaritiz  ov  serten 
deialekts,  or  nie3ur  the  diviishouz  in  the  pronvnaieshon 
ov  individiualz  bei  the  mcrst  miniiit  degrjz,  w^  then  msst 
avi'l  ourselvz  or  thit  ekskwizit  artistik  mashineri  Jtaa- 
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strskted  bei  Mr.  Bell,  and  handeld  with  so  msch  skil 
bei  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  iha  fiu  <mli  wil  bj  Ebel  tu  yqz  it 
with  qal  Bskses. 

Stiu  pipe)  qiD  ta  imajin  that  the  pouer  ov  distig- 
gwishiii  miniilt  diferensez  ov  soundz  iz  a  natiural  gift, 
and  kanot  bi  akweird.  It  me  bi  b<t  in  kweit  eksepshonal 
kesez,  bvt  ei  lu^  as  a  &kt  that  a  cheild  that  had,  az 
pipel  sc,  ntr  ^r  for  miuzik,  and  knd  not  aig  "  God  set 
the  Kw|a,"  gradiuali  akweird  &e  pouer  ov  diatii)- 
gwishig  the  ordinari  nols,  and  ot  Bii)ii|  a  tiun.  Spjkii) 
&om  mei  <ni  ekepiriens,  ei  shud  se  that  a  gud  Jr  ksmz 
bei  inheritans,  for,  az  log  az  ei  kan  remember,  a  fols 
ncrt,  or,  az  yri  jii^t  tu  kol  it,  an  impiur  ftmreinj  not, 
woz  tu  nq  fizikali  penful. 

Bst  this  apleiz  tu  miuzik  tnUi,  and  it  iz  bei  no  m^nz 
jenerali  tni,  that  pjpel  hn,  hav  a  gud  miuzikal  jr,  hav 
oisCT  a  gud  \r  for  laggwej.  Ei  hav  non  pipel  kweit  xn- 
miuzikal,  poz&t  ov  a  veri  gud  jr  for  laggwej,  and  vice 
versd.  The  t^  natiural  gifts,  thsrfor,  if  natiural  gifts 
the  ar,  ov  distiggwishii)  miniut  degr^z  ov  pich  and  kwol- 
iti  ov  sound  An  not  ajm  tu  bj  the  Bsm.  The  rjal  diiikslti, 
houever,  hwich  meks  itsdf  felt  in  disk  Jsii)  miniut  shtdz 
ov  sound,  areizez  firom  the  inssfishensi  ov  our  nomen- 
klatiur,  firom  the  olmost  irrezistibel  indnens  ov  imajine- 
flhoD,  and  in  the  end,  from  the  wont  ov  a  fcmometer. 
A  gud  miuzishan  kan  distiggwiah  betwjn  C  sharp  and 
Dfiat,  a  gud  fonetishan  betwin  a  "ler-bak-naro"  and  a 
"  Iff-mikst-naro  "  vouel.  Bst  the  kanot  olwez  tranelet 
ther  sentiments  intu  definit  laggwej,  and  if  the  trei  bei 
aktiual  eksperiment  tu  imitet  thiz  ti^  soundz  or  vouelz, 
the  imperfekshonz  ov  the  jr  and  tyg,  brf  in  the  sp^ker 
and  the  lisener,  &ikwent1i  render  ol  atempts  at  a  miu- 
tinal  mderstandig  imposihel.     Wi  shal  never  areiv  at 
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seientifik  presijon  til  vj  hay  a  ftmometer  for  kwoliti  or 
sound,  nor  dii  ei  sj  hwei  ssch  an  uutnunent  shnd  bi 
imposibel.  £i  wel  remember  Wheatstone  telig  m\,  that 
hj  wud  mdertek  tu  riprodius  bei  mjnz  or  an  inBtmment 
everi  shed  ov  vonel  in  eni  laggwej  ot  the  wsrld,  and  ei 
shud  3ir|k  that  Willis's  and  Helmholtc'a  eksperimenta 
nud  sirplei  the  etemenla  £rom  hwich  fisch  a  fonometer 
meit  hi  konstitiuted.  Az  stm  as  w)  kan  mejur,  deiein, 
and  qprodius,  at  plejur,  hwot  at  present  w;  kan  onli 
deskreib  in  aproksimct  termZj  the  seiens  ot  fpnetiks  wil 
beksm  meret  frqtM,  and  asium  its  lejitimet  plea  ai  • 
Hne  qud  non  tn  the  stiudent  ot  lag^ej. 

!Ei  haT  sTmteimz  bin  bkmd  for  haTig  insisted  on  Ya- 
netiks  bjii)  rekogneizd  az  the  foiutdeshon  ot  the  Seiens 
OT  Ijarigirej.  Prof.  Benfey  and  yther  akolarz  protested 
agenst  the  chapter  ei  haT  dereled  tn  Ftrnetiks  in  the 
Sekond  Sjriz  ot  mei  "  Lektiurz/'  az  an  inmeseaari 
inoTEshon,  and  thcrz  prtrtesta  haT  bekxm  stil  Btrogger 
OT  let.  Bst  hir,  tn,  wj  msst  distii)gwish  betwjn  t^ 
ligz.  Pilolojikal  or  jeneral  Femetiks,  ar,  ei  hffld  ax 
stroijli  az  erer,  an  integral  part  ot  the  Seiens  or  Lag- 
gwej  j  deialektik  Femetiks  mt  bj  yqisinl  h^r  and  tbtx,  bst 
tbe  shud  bi  kept  within  thtr  proper  sQr ;  Ttherweiz,  ei 
admit  az  redili  az  eniwm  ek,  the  obakiur  retber  than 
reril  the  brod  and  masiv  kslorz  ov  sound  hwich  laggvej 
ynzez  for  its  ordinari  wsrk. 

If  wi  reflekt  a  litel,  wi  shal  ai  that  the  filolojikal 
konsepshon  ot  a  Touel  iz  sym Jiij  trtali  diferent  &om  its 
piorli  akoustik  or  deialektik  konsepshon.  The  former 
iz  chifli  konsemd  with  the  s^r  ot  posibel  Terieshon,  and 
the  later  with  the  piurli  fenomenal  indiTidiualiti  ov  )ch 
Touel.  Tu  the  filolojist,  the  ir\  Touelz  in  teptimua,  for 
instans,  hwotever  ther  ekzakt  pron^nsieshonz  me  liaT 
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bin  at  diferent  teimz,  and  in  diferent  provinsez  ot  the 
Rmnan  Empeir,  ar  ptrtenshali  wjm  and  the  sem.  Wj 
luk  on  aeptimiu  and  lBii«n  az  on  Sanskrit  saptamtu, 
and  eroii  bei  DcriQ  tbat  e,  i,  and  u  in  septimiu  ar  ol  re- 
prezentativE  ov  a  short  a,  or  that  optimum  standz  for  the 
mar  enshent  t^tumm  and  opiomos,  dii  w]  tek  in  at  wsn 
g^lans  the  herl  hiBtori  and  poaibel  TeriEshon  ov  th^z  vouelz 
in  diferent  laggwejez  and  deialekts.  ^en  hwer  a  vouel 
<ti8ap{rz  komplitli,  az  in  gigno  for  gigeno,  in  Tdn-v  for 
wtrrruj  the  mental  ei  ov  the  filolojist  dis^mz  and  wcz 
hwot  DCT  \r  kan  h^r.  And  hweil  in  th(z  kesez  the  eti- 
molojist.disregardig  the  klirestvareieti  ov  pronsnaieshon, 
tTJta  89ch  vouelz  az  a,  e,  i,o,  u  az  wsn  and  the  sem,  in 
stherz  hwer  t\  vouelz  sim  tu  hav  ekzaktli  the  aem  sound 
tu  the  deialektishan,  the  filolojist  on  hiz  part  persivz 
diferensez  ov  the  greteat  importans.  The  >  in  fides  and 
cHenB  ms  hav  the  SEm  sound  az  the  t  in  gigno  or  aeptimus, 
the  u  ov  /uo  me  not  difer  from  the  u  in  optumus  or  lubetu, 
brt  ther  intnnaik  valin,  ther  kepabilitiz  ov  grcrf  and 
dek£,  ar  ttrtali  diferent  in  jch.  Wj  ahal  never  bj  ebel  tu 
spjk  with  eniliij  leik  r^al  seientifik  akiuraai  ov  the  pro- 
nsneieshon  ov  enshent  lai)gwejez,  bst  ^ven  if  wj  luk  tu 
ther  riten  apirans  onli,  vi\  i\  ag€n  and  ag^n  hou  vouelz, 
riten  aleik,  ar  historikali  totali  distigkt.  Qrimm  intro- 
diilst  the  distiijksbon  betwjn  di  and  at,  betwin  du  and 
ou,  not  bekoz  it  iz  bei  eni  rnjuz  serten  that  the  pronyn- 
sieshon  ov  thjz  dif}oi|z  verid,  bat  bekoz  hj  wisht  tu 
indiket  that  the  antesidents  ov  di  and  dv.  wer  diferent 
from  thffz  ov  ai  and  au.  In  GoJik  falhu,  [Sk.  pa^u, 
peca,)  oi  iz  d  shortend  tu  i,  and  brcrken  bef<7r  ktu  di; 
in  Qo^  vdii  (Sk.  veda,  (oBa),  ai  iz  radikal  i  atrer|^end 
tu  di.  In  Ga5ik  dauhtar  (Sk.  duhitar  tvyilTiv),  au  iz 
radikal  tt  brtrken  tu  oit;   in  atiArw,  sven   (Sk.   a^na, 
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iwri-utro-hin),  the  ou  iz  a,  darkend  tu  u,  and  broken  to 
du ;  hweil  in  Golik  bdug  (r^vra),  du  iz  orijinal  u  streg- 
ieaA  tu  (fu.  Hwen  wi  hir  ^  and  6  in  Go4ik,  wj  s)  d,  jvst 
az  wi  si  Dorik  d  beheind  Eionik  q.  Hven  w;  hir  c  in 
conM,  wj  si  Sanskrit  s ;  hwen  vi  hir  c  in  cmor,  vj  aj 
Sanskrit  i.  Hwen  wj  hjr  t  in  yirot,  wi  si  iiiiau  g ; 
hwen  w(  hir  r  in  ^^,  wi  si  Brian  z. 

Thjz  fiu  ilTstrcehoQZ  wil  eksplen,  ei  hcrp,  the  eaenahal 
diferens  in  the  aphkeshon  or  ftmetiks  tn  filoloji  and 
deialektoloji,  and  wil  shcr  that  in  the  former  our  brssb 
msst  OT  nesesiti  bi  brod,  hweil  in  the  later  it  mssl 
bi  fein.  It  iz  bei  miksii)  sp  ti(  separet  leinz  ov  reserch, 
ich  heili  important  in  itself,  that  ser  m^ch  konfiujon  has 
ov  let  bjn  okejond.  The  valiu  ov  piurli  femetik  obzer- 
TGshouz  shud  on  ner  akount  bi  ynderrcted ;  bst  it  it 
nesesari,  for  thit  veri  rison,  that  deialektikal  az  wel  aa 
filolojikal  ffmetiks  shud  bi  konfeind  tu  ther  proper  sQr. 
The  filolojist  haz  msch  tu  lem  from  the  fimetiaban,  \fst 
hi  shud  never  forget  that  hir,  az  elshwer,  hwot  iz  brod 
and  tipikal  iz  az  important  and  az  seientifikali  akinret 
az  hwot  iz  miniut  and  spcshal. 

Hwot  iz  brod  and  tipikal  iz  often  m<Tr  akiuret  [ven 
than  hwot  iz  miniut  and  speshal.  It  meit  bi  poaibel,  for 
instans,  bei  a  fotografik  proses,  tu  reprezent  the  ekzakt 
pozishon  ov  the  tsi|  and  the  inseid  wolz  ov  the  monj 
hweil  wi  pronouns  the  Italian  vouel  j.  Bst  it  wud  Iq 
the  gretest  mistek  tu  s^perz  that  this  imej  givz  xs  the 
cmli  WE  in  hwich  thtit  vouel  iz,  and  kan  bi,  proDOiinst. 
Tlier  ich  individiual  me  hav  hiz  on  we  ov  plesig  the  ts^ 
in  pronounsii)  ;,  wj  hav  cmli  tu  trei  the  eksperiment  in 
order  tu  konvins  ourselvz  that,  with  ssm  efort,  wj  me 
veri  ih&X  pozisbon  in  meni  wez  and  yet  prodius  the 
sound  ov  J.     Hweo,  therfor,  in  mei  "  Lektiura  on  the 
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Seiens  ot  Laiig^wej,"  ei  gcr  piktiurz  or  tli»  pozishonz 
or  the  rvlisl  oigane  rekweird  for  pronoiinnri  the  tipikal 
leterz  ov  the  al&het,  ei  tuk  gret  ker  ta  mek  them  tipi- 
kal,  thUt  iz,  tu  liv  them  rsf  ^echez  rsther  than  mini^t 
tatognt&.  Ei  kanot  beter  ekapres  hwot  ei  Ql  on  this 
point  than  bei  kwcrtig  the  wsrdz  or  Hteckel : — 

"  For  didaktik  psrpoBez,  simpel  skimatik  figiun  ar  iar 
m<TT  yiisM  than  piktiurs  prezerrig  the  gretest  felftihies 
tn  netiur  and  karid  out  with  the  gretest  akiur&ai." 
("  Ziele  und  Wege,"  p.  37). 

[Tb«  tbilowiiig  thrw  latten,  now  introdncad,  will  complBts  tha  Fbo- 
Mti«  Alphabet—  d.  q,         J, 

fcr  tha  aonnd*  hatrd  ia  —  (A«n,    eAaap,    tAa.] 

Td  retsm,  after  dis  digrefon,  ta  Mr.  Pitman'z  al&bet, 
ei  repit  dat  it  rekomendz  itself  ta  mei  meind  hei  hwot 
vderz  kol  its  inakiurasi.  It  Jvz  its  qal  and  praktikal 
wizdom  bei  not  atemptii)  tu  fiks  eni  disti^k/onz  hwiq 
ar  not  absoliitli  nesesari.  If,  for  iustans,  wj  tek  de 
gstsral  teninis,  wj  feind  that  IgghJ  rekogneizez  w^n  k 
cmli,  older  its  pronsnsie/on  reriz  konsiderabli.  It  iz 
esmteimz  pronounst  str  az  ta  proditis  olmoet  a  Jarp 
krak;  ssmteimzit  haz  a  dip,holosonnd;  and  Birmteiniz 
a  soft,  lezi,  mouUU  karakter.  It  reriz  konsiderabli 
akordig  ta  de  ronelz  hwi^  fol?  it,  az  enibodi  me  hir,  ue 
Ql,  if  hi  pronounsez,  in  ssksefon,  hot,  hil,  kar,  kat,  kit. 
Bst  az  IijgUJ  dsz  not  yu*  diz  diferent  kz  for  the  pHrpos 
or  diBtiiigwi/ig  wsrdz  or  gramatikal  formz,  wsn  brod 
kategori  <mli  or  voisles  girtnal  Qeks  hae  tn  bj  admited 
in  reitig  IggliJ.  In  de  Semitik  larigwojez  de  kes  iz 
diferent ;  not  onli  ar  kqt  and  kof  diferent  in  sound,  bst 
dia  diferens  iz  yusd  tu  distirigwi/  diferent  minigz. 

Or  if  wi  tek  de  rouel  a  in  its  orijinal,  piur  pronsnsie- 
Jon,  leik  Italian  a,  vi  kao  jzili  pers^r  dat  it  haz  diferent 
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kslorz  in  diferent  kountiz  ov  Iijgland.  Yet  in  rcitaf 
it  me  bj  trjted  az  wsn,  bekos  it  haz  b^t  wvn  aad  de  sem 
grsjoatikal  inteii|oa,  and  dsz  not  konv£  a  nin  mpug  til 
it  ekaidz  its  weidest  limits.  Gad  8p{kerz  in  Iijgland 
pronouns  de  a  in  la$t  leik  de  pior  Italian  a ,-  vid 
Tfderz  it  beksmz  brod,  wid  ;;derz  ^n.  Bat  Aa  it  me  <bn 
osilet  koDsiderabli,  it  m^^st  not  enknr^  on  de  provina  or 
e,  hwi^  wud  ^enj  its  miniij  tu  te»t ;  nor  on  de  pravina  or 
0,  hffitj  wnd  genj  it  tu  lost ;  nor  on  de  provins  ot  m, 
hwig  wud  genj  it  tu  luai. 

Se  difikslti,  derfor,  hwig  Ar^bi/op  Trench  liai 
pointed  out  iz  riali  restrikted  tu  d<Tz  kesez  hwer  de 
pronyosiejon  ov  vouelz— for  it  iz  wid  vouelz  gjfli  dat  wj 
ar  trsbeld — vcriz  so  msg  az  tu  crrerstep  de  brodestlimita 
OT  yrsn  ov  de  rekogneizd  kategoriz  ov  sound,  and  tn 
enkn7Q  on  anader.  If  wj  tek  de  wsrd  fast,  hwiq  iz  ppo- 
nounst  veri  diferentli  jven  bei  ediuketed  pipel,  der  wud 
bj  n<T  ncsesiti  for  indikEtii)  in  reitiij  de  diferent  Jedz  or 
pronsnsiejon  hwig  lei  betw^n  de  sound  ot  de  Jort  Italian 
a  and  de  log  a  herd  in  father.  Bst  hwen  de  a  in  /tut 
iz  pronounst  leik  de  a  in  fat,  den  de  nesesiti  ot  a  niu 
grafik  ckspcment  wud  areiz,  and  Ar^bijop  Trench  wnd 
bj  reit  in  twitii)  fonetik  reformerz  vid  Baijkjonig  t^ 
BpeliT|z  for  de  scm  w*td. 

Ei  kud  menjon  de  nemz  ov  ^rj  bijops,  wm  ov  hqn^ 
pronounst  de  vouel  in  Cod  leik  God,  anyder  leik  rod,  a 
Jerd  leik  gad.  3e  last  pronsnsiejon  wud  probabli  )q 
kondemd  bei  everibodi,  brt  de  sder  tii  wud  remzn, 
8ai)kJond  bei  de  heiest  oloriti,  and  derfor  retend  in 
fimetik  reitii). 

S<T  far,  den,  ei  admit  dat  Arqbi/op  Trench  baz  pointed 
out  a  rjal  difikslti  inbirent  in  fcrnetik  reitig ;  bst  hwot 
iz  dfit  wm  difikslti  kompcrd  wid   de  difiksltis  or  6b 
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preieiit  sistem  ot  ItjgliJ  spelii]  ?  It  wud  not  b;  onest 
tn  trei  tu  ered  hiz  ^aij,  bei  seii)  dat  der  iz  b^t  wsn 
pronmsie/oD  rekogneizd  bei  de  yqzej  ov  ediuketed 
pipel.  3.6.1  a  not  bo,  and  doz  hq,  n<^  best  de  beioloji  ov 
laggwej,  n6  dat  it  kanot  bj  b(t.  3e  veri  leif  ov  lai)gwe!J 
Consists  in  a  konstant  frik/on  betwjn  de  sentripetal  fan 
ov  ksBtom  and  de  sentrifiugal  fors  ov  individiual  fridom. 
Agrast  d&t  difikslti  derfor  der  iz  n<T  remedi.  0'nli  bjr 
agen  de  Arqbijop  simz  tu  hav  erverlnkt  de  fakt  dat  de 
difikslti  beloijz  tu  de  present  aistem  ov  apeliij  nirli  az 
msg  as  tu  de  fcmetik  Bistem.  3er  iz  b^t  wth  rekogneizd 
WE  OT  spelig,  brt  everibodi  pronounsez  akordig  tu  his 
mi  idiosinkrasiz.  It  wud  bj  de  sem  wid  fanetik  Bpelit). 
Wsm  pronvnsJGj'on,  de  best  rekogneizd,  wud  bar  tu  bj 
adopted  az  a  standard  in  firnetik  reitiij,  livii)  tu  even 
Iggbjinan  biz  &^dom  tu  pronouns  az  simed  gud  tu  him. 
Wj  Jnd  \m  ns^  ov  hwot  vfj  nou  poz&,  and  ol  de 
advantejez  ov  firaetik  reitit)  wud  lemen  ?mimperd.  3e 
rjal  stet  or  de  kes  iz,  derfor,  dis — Ncrwsn  defendz  de 
prezent  Bistem  ov  spelii) ;  everiw^n  admits  de  airiss 
injuri  hwig  it  inSikts  on  najonal  ediuke/on.  Everibodi 
admits  de  praktikal  advant^ez  ov  fanetik  spelii),  bat 
after  &&t,  ol  eksklem  dat  a  reform  ov  speliij,  faweder 
parfal  or  kompljt,  iz  imposibel.  Hweder  it  iz  impoaibel 
or  not,  ei  gladli  Ijv  tu  meo  ov  de  WTrld  tu  deaeid.  Az 
a  akolar,  az  a  stiudeut  ov  debistori  ov  l&ggwcg,  ei  aimpli 
menten  dat  in  everi  riten  laggwej  a  reform  ov  spelig  iz, 
sq^er  or  letec,  inevitabel.  N<r  dout  de  jvil  de  mc  hi 
put  Gf.  Ei  bav  litel  dout  dat  it  wil  bt  put  of  for  meni 
ienere/onz,  and  dat  a  rjal  reform  wil  probabli  not  bi 
karid  eksept  konksrentli  wid  a  veiolent  scrjal  konvsljon. 
9nli  let  de  kwestion  bj  aigiud  fcrli.  Let  fakts  bav  sym 
wet,  and  let  it  not  bi  STp^zd  bei  men  ov  de  wsrld  dat 
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tfcrz  hii  defend  de  prinsipelz  or  de  Fhnetik  Ntas  ar  onli 
tjtotalera  and  vqeterianz,  hii  hav  never  lemd  hoa  tn 
Bpel. 

If  ei  har  spoken  Btrogli  in  sspcrrt  ov  Mr.  Fitman'i 
Bistem,  it  iz  not  bekoz  on  ol  pointB  ei  kosBider  it  sia- 
pirior  tu  de  slstemz'  preperd  bei  sder  reformerz,  hq  ar 
deli  inkr;air|  in  number ;  b;rt  ^fii  bekoz  it  haz  b^n  tested 
Bcr  laijU,  and  haz  stud  de  test  wel.  Mr.  Fitman'e  Fonelik 
Jifmal  haz  nou  [1880}  bjn  psblijt  terti-et  yirz,  and  if 
it  iz  ntm  dat  it  iz  psblijt  wjkli  in  12^000  kopiz,  JQ  kopi 
reprezenti^  at  Ijst  ferr  or  feiv  qderz,  it  me  not  B)m  to 
veri  fiUi/i  after  ol,  if  wi  imi^in  dat  der  ix  asm  veitaT 
poner  in  d&t  insignifikant  jerm. 


V. 
COMPAHATIVB   MYTHOLOGY. 

(1866.) 

PhcBdroi.  Dost  thoa  see  tbftt  Ter3r  tall  plane-tree  P 
Sokraiet.  Certainly  I  do. 

Phtedrot.  There  is  shade  there,  and  tUe  wind  is  not 
too  strong,  and  there  is  grass  to  sit,  or,  if  we  like,  to  lie 

Sokratet.  Lead  on  then ! 

PhcBdros.  Tell  me,  Sokratea — is  it  not  from  some  place 
here  they  say  that  Boreas  carried  away  Oreithjia  from  the 
niasosp 

Sokratea.  So  they  say. 

Fhcedrog.  Should  it  not  be  from  tbb  spot?  for  the 
waters  seem  so  lorely,  and  pore,  and  transparent,  and 
as  if  made  for  girls  to  play  on  the  bank. 

Sokratea.  No ;  it  is  two  or  three  stadia  Airther  down, 
where  you  croaa  OTer  to  the  temple  of  Agra — and  there 
yon. find,  somewhere,  an  altar  of  Boreas. 

Phcedros.  I  was  not  aware  of  this.  Bat  tell  me,  by 
Zens,  O  Sokrates  —  dost  thoa  beliere  this  myth  to  be 
true? 

Sokratei.  Well,  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  like  the  wise 
people,  I  shonld  not  be  so  very  far  wrong ;  and  I  might 
Bet  np  an  ingenious  theory  and  say  that  a  gost  of  Boreas, 
the  Korthwind,  carried  her  down  from  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbonrhood,   while  sbe  was  playing   with  her  friend 
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Pbarmakeia;  and  th&t,  having  died  in  ttiia  i 
was  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  bj  Bore«8  from 
.  thence,  or  from  the  Ares  peak — for  there  goes  thia  story 
also,  that  she  was  carried  off  from  that,  and  not  from  this 
spot.  Ab  to  mjaelf,  PbEedroa,  I  think  these  explanations, 
on  the  whole,  very  pleasant ;  bat  they  reqnire  a  man  of 
strong  mind  and  bard  work,  and-a  man  wbo,  after  all,  is 
not  much  to  be  envied,  if  it  were  only  for  this,  that  when  he 
bas  set  right  this  one  fable,  he  is  bonnd  to  do  the  same  for 
the  form  of  the  Hippokentanrs,  and  again  for  that  of  the 
Chimffirs.  And  tJien  a  host  of  ench  beings  rashes  in — 
Gorgons  and  Pegaaos',  and  masses  of  other  hopeless  beings, 
and  absorditiea  of  monstrous  creatures.  And  if  a  man, 
not  believing  in  the  existence  of  these  creatures,  should 
try  to  represent  each  according  to  the  probable  explana- 
tion, deling  in  a  rough  kind  of  philosophy,  he  would  re- 
quire abundance  of  leisure.  I,  at  least,  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  these  things,  and  the  reason,  my  friend,  is  this,  that  I 
cannot  yet,  according  to  the  Delphic  line,  know  myself  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  ridicnloea  that  a  man  wbo  does  not 
yet  know  this,  shonld  trouble  himself  about  what  does 
not  concern  him.  Therefore  I  leave  those  things  alone, 
and,  believing  what  other  people  believe  about  them,  I 
meditate,  as  I  saidjost  now,  not  on  them,  but  on  myself  — 
whether  I  be  a  monster  more  complicated  and  more  aarage 
than  Typhon,  or  a  tamer  and  simpler  creature,  enjoying  by 
nature  a  blessed  and  modest  lot.  But  while  we  are  talk, 
iog,  my  friend — was  not  this  the  tree  to  which  thou  wert 
to  lead  us? 

Phaedrot.  This  is  the  very  tree. 

This  passage,  from  the  Introduction  of  Plato's  '  Plue- 
dros,'  has  beea  frequently  quoted  in  order  to  show 
what  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  thought  about  the 
rationalists  of  his  day.  There  were  at  Athens 
then,  as  there  bare  been  at  all  times  and   in   all 
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countries,  nieii  who  liad  no  senBe  for  the  miraculoos 
and  sapeniatnral,  and  who,  without  baring  the 
moral  courage  to  deny  altogether  what  they  cotdd 
not  bring  themeelvea  to  believe,  eodeavoured  to 
find  some  plansible  explanation  by  which  the  Bacred 
legends  which  tradition  had  handed  down  to  them, 
and  which  had  been  hallowed  by  religions  obeer^ 
Tances,  and  sanctioned  by  the  aathority  of  the  law, 
might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  laws  of  nature.  That  Sokrates, 
though  himaelf  accused  of  heresy,  did  not  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion  of  these  speculators — that  he 
thought  their  explanations  more  incredible  and  ab- 
surd than  even  the  most  incredible  absurdities  of 
Greek  mythology — nay,  that  at  a  certain  period 
of  his  life  he  treated  such  attempts  as  impious, 
is  clear  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon. 

But  if  Mr.  G^te,  in  his  classical  work  on  the 
'  History  of  Greece,'  avails  himself  of  this  and 
similar  passages,  in' order  to  introduce,  as  it  were, 
Sokrates  himself  among  the  historians  and  critics  of 
our  own  time — if  he  endeavours  to  make  him  bear 
witness  *  to  the  nselessness  of  digging  for  a  supposed 
basis  of  truth  '  in  the  myths  of  the  Greek  world,  he 
makes  the  ancient  philosopher  say  more  than  he 
really  said.  Our  object  in  considering  the  myths 
of  the  Greeks,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity,  is  so 
different  from  that  of  Sokrates  that  the  olgectiona 
which  he  urged  against  his  rationalising  contem- 
poraries could  hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  us.  For 
what  is  it  iha.t  makes  us  at  the  present  day  ask  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  myths  ?    Why 
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do  men  stady  ancient  history,  a-cquire  a  knowledge 
of  dead  lan^agee,  and  decipher  illegible  inscriptionaP 
What  inspires  them  with  an  interest  not  only  in  the 
literatnre  of  Greece  and  Rome,  bnt  of  ancient  India 
and  Persia,  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  P  Why  do  the 
puerile  and  often  repnlaive  legends  of  savage  tribes 
rivet  their  attention  and  engage  their  thoughts  P 
Have  we  not  been  told  that  there  is  more  wisdom  in 
the  '  Times '  than  in  Thukydides  9  Are  not  the  novels 
of  Walter  Scott  more  amusing  than  Apollodoroap 
or  the  works  of  Bacon  more  instructdTe  than  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Purinas?  What,  then,  gives 
life  to  the  study  of  antiquity  P  What  compels  men, 
in  the  midst  of  these  busy  times,  to  sacrifice  their 
leisure  to  studies  apparently  so  unattractive  and 
useless,  if  not  the  conviction  that,  in  order  to  obey 
the  Delphic  commandment — in  order  to  know  what 
Man  w,  we  ought  to  know  what  Man  has  been? 
This  is  a  view  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Sokrates 
as  any  of  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy 
by  which  men  like  Columbus,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Copernicus,  Eepler,  Bacon,  and  Galileo  regenerated 
and  invigorated  the  intellectual  life  of  modem 
Europe.  If  we  grant  to  Sokrates  that  the  chief 
object  of  philosophy  is  that  man  should  know  him- 
self, we  should  hardly  consider  his  means  of  arriving 
at  this  knowledge  adequate  to  so  high  an  aim.  To 
his  mind  man  was  pre-eminently  the  individual, 
without  any  reference  to  his  being  but  one  mani- 
festation of  a  power,  or,  as  he  might  have  said,  of 
an  idea,  realised  in  and  through  an  endless  variety 
of  human  souls.  He  is  ever  seeking  to  solve  the 
mjatery  of  haman  nature  by  brooding  over  his  own. 
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mind,  b^  watching  the  secret  workings  of  the  sool, 
bj  anitlysing  the  organs  of  knowledge,  and  by  trying 
to  determine  their  proper  limiia ;  and  thus  the  last 
result  of  hia  philosophy  was,  that  he  knew  bnt  one 
thing,  BJid  this  was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  To  us, 
man  is  no  longer  this  solitary  being,  complete  in 
himself,  and  self-sufficient ;  man  to  us  is  a  brother 
among  brothers,  a  member  of  a  class,  of  a  genus,  or 
a  kind,  and  therefore  intelligible  only  with  reference 
to  hiti  equals.  The  earth  was  unintelligible  to  the 
ancienta,  because  looked  upon  as  a  solitary  being, 
without  a  peer  in  the  whole  universe ;  but  it  as- 
sumed a  new  and  true  significance  as  soon  as  it  rose 
before  the  eyes  of  man  as  one  of  many  planets,  all 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  all  revolving  around 
the  same  centre.  It  is  the  same  with  the  human 
soul,  and  its  nature  stands  before  our  mind  in  quite 
a  different  light  since  man  has  been  taught  to  know 
and  feel  himself  as  a  member  of  one  great  femily 
— as  one  of  the  myriads  of  wandering  stars  all 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  all  revolving  arotmd 
the  same  centre,  and  all  deriving  their  light  &om  the 
same  source.  The  history  of  the  world,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  'Universal  History,'  has  laid  open  new  avenues 
of  thought,  and  it  h^  enriched  our  language  vrith 
a  word  which  never  passed  the  hps  of  Sokrates, 
or  Plato,  or  Aristotle — mankind.^  "Wbere  the  Greek 
saw  barbarians,  we  see  brethren ;  where  ihe  Greek 
saw  heroes  and  demi-gods,  we  see  our  parents  and 
ancestors;  where  the  Greek  saw  nations  {t0t»i), 
we  see  mankind,  toiling  and  suffering,  separated  by 
oceans,  divided  by  language,  and  severed  by  national 
'  See  Cicoro,  TWe.  JXtp.  v.  37. 
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enmity — yet  evermore  tending,  under  a  divine  con- 
trol, towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  inscmtable  pur- 
pose for  whicli  the  world  was  created,  and  man 
placed  in  it,  bearing  the  image  of  G^od.  Eistory, 
therefore,  with  its  dusty  and  mouldering  pas^s,  is  to 
us  as  sacred  a  volume  as  the  book  of  nature.  In 
both  we  read,  or  we  try  to  read,  the  refiex  of  tiie 
laws  and  thoughts  of  a  Divine  Wisdom.  As  we 
acknowledge  no  longer  in  nature  the  worbdog  of 
demons  or  the  manifestation  of  au  evil  principle,  so 
we  deny  in  history  an  atomistic  conglomerate  of 
chances,  or  the  despotic  rule  of  a  mute  fate.  We 
believe  that  there  is  nothii^  irrational  in  either 
history  or  nature,  and  that  the  human  mind  is 
called  upon  to  read  and  to  revere  in  both  the  mani- 
festations of  a  Divine  Power.  Hence,  even  the  most 
ancient  and  shattered  pages  of  traditions  are  dear 
to  us,  nay,  dearer,  perhaps,  than  the  more  copious 
chapters  of  modem  times.  The  history  of  those 
distant  ages  and  distant  men— apparently  so  foreign 
to  our  modem  interests — assumes  a  new  charm  as 
soon  as  we  know  that  it  tells  us  the  story  of  our  own 
race,  of  our  own  family— nay,  of  our  own  selves. 
Sometimes,  when  opening  a  desk  which  we  have  not 
opened  for  many  years — when  looking  over  letters 
which  we  have  not  read  for  many  years,  we  read  on 
for  some  time  with  a  cold  indifference,  and  though 
we  see  it  is  our  own  handwriting,  and  though  we 
meet  with  names  once  familiar  to  our  heart,  yet  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  we  wrote  these  letters,  that 
we  felt  those  pangs,  that  we  shared  in  those  delights, 
tUl  at  last  the  past  draws  near  and  we  draw  near  to 
the  past,  and  our  heart  grows  warm,  and  we  feel 
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a^jajn  a.8  we  felt  of  old,  and  we  know  that  these 
letters  were  our  Utters.  It  is  the  same  in  reading 
ancient  hiatory.  At  first  it  seems  something  strange 
and  foreign ;  bat  the  more  intensely  we  read,  the 
more  oar  thongbts  are  engaged  and  our  feelings 
warmed ;  and  the  history  of  those  ancient  men 
becomes,  as  it  were,  our  own  historj- — their  sofier- 
ings  our  sufferings — their  joys  our  joys.  Withont 
this  sympathy,  history  is  a  dead  letter,  and  might  as 
well  be  barot  and  forgotten ;  while,  if  it  is  once 
enlivened  by  this  feeling,  it  appeals  not  only  to  the 
antiqaarian,  bat  to  the  heart  of  every  man. 

We  find  ourselves  on  a  stage  on  which  many  acts 
have  been  acted  before  us,  and  where  we  are  suddenly 
called  to  act  our  own  part.  To  know  the  part  which 
we  have  to  act  ourselves,  we  ought  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whose  place  we  take.  We  naturally 
look  back  to  the  scenes  on  which  the  curtain  of  the 
past  has  fallen,  for  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
one  thought  pervading  the  whole  drama  of  mankind. 
And  here  history  steps  in,  and  gives  us  the  thread 
which  connects  the  present  with  the  past.  Many 
scenes,  it  is  true,  are  lost  beyond  the  hope  of  reco- 
very ;  and  the  most  interesting,  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  are  knovm  to  ub 
by  small  fragments  only.  But  for  this  very  reason 
the  antiquarian,  if  he  descries  a  relic  of  those  early 
times,  grasps  it  with  the  eagerness  of  a  biographer 
who  finds  unexpectedly  some  scraps  written  by  his 
hero  when  yet  a  child — entirely  himself,  and  before 
the  shadows  of  life  had  settled  on  his  brow.  In 
whatever  language  it  may  be  written,  every  line, 
every  word,  is  welcome,  that  bears  the  impress  of 
VOL.  I.  X 
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the  early  days  of  mankind.  In  tmx  moBeTims  we 
collect  tiie  rude  playthings  of  01^  hero's  boyhood, 
and  we  try  to  guess  from  their  colossal  featorea  Uie 
thoughts  of  the  mind  which  they  once  reflected. 
Many  things  are  still  unintelligible  to  ua,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  antiquity  records  but  half  of 
the  mind's  half-unc-onscioue  intentions.  Yet  more  and 
more  the  image  of  man,  in  whatever  clime  we  meet 
him,  rises  before  ns,  noble  and  pure  from  the  very 
beginning  :  even  his  errors  we  learn  to  nnderstand 
— even  hie  dreams  we  begin  to  interpret.  As  &r  as 
we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps  of  man,  even  on  the 
lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the  divine  gift 
of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged  to  him  from 
the  very  first;  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emei^^g 
slowly  from  the  depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can 
never  be  maintained  again  in  our  century.  The 
earliest  work  of  art  wrought  by  the  human  mind — 
more  ancient  than  any  literary  document,  and  prior 
even  to  the  first  whisperings  of  tradition — the  human 
language,  forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  the 
first  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times.  We 
still  speak  the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  our 
race ;  and  this  language,  with  its  wonderful  structure, 
bears  witness  against  such  gratuitous  theories.  The 
formation  of  language,  the  composition  of  roots,  the 
gradual  discrimination  of  meanings,  the  systematic 
elaboration  of  grammatical  forma^all  this  working 
which  we  can  still  see  under  the  surface  of  our  own 
speech,  attests  from  the  very  first  the  presence  of  a 
r.itional  mind — of  an  artist  as  great,  at  least,  as  his 
work. 

The  period  daring  which  expressions  were  coined 
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for  the  most  uecessar;  ideas — sucli  as  pronoims,  pre- 
positaonB,  nnmerals,  and  the  household  words  of  tiie 
simplest  life — a  period  to  which  we  must  assign'  the  ^^ 
a  rst  heginmngs  of  a  free  and,  as  jet,  hardly  agglntin- 
atire  grammar — a  grammar  not  impressed  with  any 
individual  or  national  peculiaritieB,  yet  containing 
"the  germs  of  all  the  Turanian,  as  well  as  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  forms  of  speech — this  period  forms  the 
first  in  the  history  of  man — the  first,  at  least,  to 
-which  even  the  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquarian  and 
the  philosopher  can  reach— and  we  call  it  the  Bhe-  <^ 
matic  Period. 

This  is  succeeded  hy  a  second  period,  during  which 
-we  mnst  suppose  that  at  least  two  iamilies  of  lan- 
guage left  the  simply  agglutinative,  or  nomadic  stage 
of  grammar,  and  received,  once  for  all,  that  peculiar 
impress  of  their  formative  system  which  we  still  find 
in  all  the  dialects  and  national  idioms  comprised 
tinder  the  names  of  Semitic  and  Aryan,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  the  Turanian,  the  latter  retaining  to 
a  much  later  period,  and  in  some  instances  to  the 
present  day,  that  agglutinative  reproductiveness 
which  has  rendered  a  traditional  and  metamorphic 
system  of  grammar  impossible,  or  has  at  least  con- 
fliderahly  limited  its  extent.  Hence  we  do  not  find 
in  the  nomadic  or  Turanian  languages  scattered  from 
China  to  the  Pyrenees,  fi'om  Cape  Comorin,  across 
the  Caucasus,  to  Lapland,  that  sharp  family  likeness 
which  enables  us  to  treat  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Sla- 
Tonic,  Italic,  Hellenic,  Iranic,  and  Indie  languages 
on  one  side,  and  the  Arabian,  Arameean,  and  Hebrew 
dialects  on  the  other,  as  mere  varieties  of  two  specific 
forms  of  speech,  in  which,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
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through  influences  decidedly  political,  if  not  indivi- 
dual and  personal,  the  floating  eletnents  of  grammar 
htLve  been  arrested  and  made  to  aSBunie  an  amalga- 
mated, instead  of  a  merely  agglutinative,  character. 
'  This  second  may  be  called  the  Dialectic  Period. 

Now,  after  these  two  periods,  but  before  the 
appearance  of  the  first  traces  of  any  national  litera- 
ture, there  is  a  period,  represented  everywhere  by 
the  same  characteristic  features — ^a  kind  of  Eocene 
period,  commonly  called  the  Mythological  or  My- 
>  thopceic  Age.  It  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  the  most  likely  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
regular  progress  of  the  humjin  intellect.  We  can 
form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  languge, 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  grammar,  and  the  un- 
avoidable divergence  of  dialects  and  languages.  We 
can  understand,  again,  the  earliest  concentrations  of 
political  societies,  the  establishment  of  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  religion  and 
poetry.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a  gulf  which 
it  seems  impossible  for  any  philosophy  to  bridge 
oi'er.  We  call  it  the  Mythic  Period,  and  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Greeks,  for 
instance,  such  as  we  find  them  represented  to  us  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  far  advanced  in  the  fine  arts, 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  and  comforts  of 
life,  such  as  we  see  in  the  palaces  of  Menelaoa  and 
Alkinoos,  with  public  meetings  and  elaborate  plead- 
ings, with  the  mature  wisdom  of  a  Nestor  and  the 
cunning  enterprise  of  an  Odysseus,  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Helena  and  the  loveliness  of  a  Nausikaa,  could 
have  been  preceded  by  a  race  of  men  whose  chief 
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amaaement  coDsisted  in  inTenting  absurd  tales  aboat 
gods  and  other  nondescript  beings — a  race  of  men, 
in  fact,  CD  whose  tomb  the  historian  could  inscribe 
no  better  epigram  than  that  on  Bitto  and  Fhainis. 
Although  later  poets  may  hare  given  to  some  of 
these  fables  a  charm  of  beauty,  and  led  us  to  accept 
them  as  im^inatire  compositions,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that,  taken  by  themselves,  and  in 
their  literal  meaning,  most  of  these  ancient  myths 
are  absurd  and  irrational,  and  frequently  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  thought,  religion,  and  morality, 
which  guided  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they  appear  to 
ua  in  the  twilight  of  traditional  history.  By  whom, 
then,  were  these  stories  inventedP — stories,  we  must 
say  at  once,  identical  in  form  and  character,  whether 
'we  find  them  on  Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  Italian, 
Slavonic,  or  Teutonic  soil.  Waa  there  a  period  of 
temporary  insanity,  through  which  the  human  mind 
had  to  pass,  and  was  it  a  madness  identically  the 
same  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  the  north  of  Ice- 
land ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  people  who, 
in  the  very  infancy  of  thought,  produced  men  like 
Thales,  Herakleitos,  and  Pythagoras,  should  have 
consisted  of  idle  talkers  but  a  few  centuries  before 
the  time  of  these  sages.  Even  if  we  take  only  that 
part  of  mythology  which  refers  to  religion,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  or  the  myths,  which  bear  on  the 
liilfhest  problems  of  philosophy — such  as  the  crea- 
tion, the  relation  of  man  to  God,  life  and  death, 
Tirtne  and  vice — myths  generally  the  most  modem 
in  origin,  we  find  that  even  this  small  portion,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  contain  some  sober  ideas,  or 
«ome  pnie  and  sublime  conceptions,  is  unworthy  qI 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Homeric  poeta,  or  the  lonio 
philosophers.  When  the  swineherd  Enmeeos,  miac- 
quainted,  perhaps,  with  the  intricate  system  of  the 
Olympian  mythology,  speaks  of  the  Deity,  he  speaks 
like  one  of  ourselves.  'Eat,'  he  says  to  Odysseus, 
'and  enjoy  what  is  here,  for  God  will  grant  one 
thing,  but  another  he  will  refuse,  whatever  he  will 
in  his  mind,  for  he  can  do  all  things.' '  This,  we  tn&y 
suppose,  was  the  language  of  the  common  people  at 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  it  is  simple  and  sublime,  if 
compared  with  what  has  been  supposed  one  of  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  Greek  mythology  —  that, 
namely,  where  Zeua,  in  order  to  assert  his  omaipo- 
tenee,  tells  the  gods  that  if  they  took  a  rope,  and  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  pulled  on  one  side,  they 
could  not  drag  him  down  from  the  heaven  to  the 
earth ;  while,  if  he  chose,  he  could  pull  them  all  up, 
and  suspend  the  earth  and  the  sea  from  the  summit 
of  Olympos.  What  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
mythological  account  of  the  creation  of  the  haman 
race  by  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  stones 
behind  them  (a  myth  which  owes  its  origin  to  a> 
mere  pun  on  \a6s  and  \das],  while  we  can  hardly 
expect,  among  pagans,  a  more  profound  conception, 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  than  the 
saying  of  Herakleitos,  '  Men  are  mortal  gods,  and 
gods  are  immortal  men.'  Let  us  think  of  the  times, 
which  could  bear  a  Lykurgos  and  a  Solon — which, 
could  found  an  Areopagos  and  the  Olympic  games^ 
and  how  can  we  imagine   that,  a   few  generations- 

'    Od.  liv.  as.     'Eirtw,  Sai^rit  (.1™*,  ical  Hprvi  roTirSt 

Ob  wiptvTf  Mt  Si  ri  fiir  tArti  rb  S'  Uvti, 
'O  rrt  Kir  f  tu/if  4fiKp  ■  tiroTOi  Tip  Xrarra. 
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befere  that  time,  the  highest  notions  of  the  Oodhead 
among  the  Greeks  were  adequately  expressed  hy  the 
stoiy  of  TTranos  maimed  by  Kronos — of  Kronos 
eating  his  children,  swallowing  a  stone,  and  vomiting 
ont  alive  his  whole  progeny.  Among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  AMca  and  America  we  hardly  fiind  anything 
more  hideonfi  and  revolting.  It  is  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  difficulties  which  stare  us  in  the  face  if  we 
say,  like  Mr.  Grote,  that  this  mythology  was  '  a  past 
which  was  never  present ; '  and  it  seems  blasphemy 
to  consider  these  fables  of  the  heathen  world  as 
corrupted  and  misinterpreted  fragments  of  a  divine 
revelation  once  granted  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, a  view  so  frequently  advocated  by  Christian 
divines.  These  myths  have  been  made  by  man  at 
a  certain  period  of  history.  There  was  an  age  which 
produced  these  myths,  an  age  half-way  between 
the  Dialectical  Period,  presenting  the  human  race 
gradually  diverging  into  different  families  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  Na.tional  Period,  exhibiting  to  us 
the  earliest  traces  of  nationalised  language,  and  a 
nationalised  literature  in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  fact  is  there,  and  we  must  either 
explain  it,  or  admit  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
bnman  mind,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  some 
violent  revolutions,  which  broke  the  regularity  of  the 
early  strata  of  thought,  and  convulsed  the  human 
mind,  like  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  arising  from 
some  imknown  cause  below  the  surface  of  history. 

Much,  however,  will  be  gained  if,  without  being 
driven  to  adopt  so  violent  and  repugnant  a  theory, 
we  are  able  to  account  in  a  more  intelligible  manner 
for  the  creation  of  myths.    Their  propagation,  fiuu^ 
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sabsistence  in  later  timeB,  thougli  etrange  in  many 
respects,  is  jet  a.  much  less  intricate  problem.  The 
human  mind  has  an  inborn  reverence  for  the  pa«t, 
and  the  reli^ous  piety  of  the  man  flows  &om  the 
same  natural  spring  as  the  filial  piety  of  the  child. 
Even  though  the  traditions  of  past  ages  may  appear 
strange,  wild,  and  sometimes  immoral  or  impossible, 
each  generation  accepts  them,  and  fashions  them  so 
that  they  can  be  borne  with  again,  and  even  made  to 
disclose  a  true  and  deeper  meaning.  Many  of  the 
natives- of  India,  though  versed  in  European  science, 
and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  pure  natural 
theology,  yet  bow  down  and  worship  the  images  of 
Yishnu  and  Siva.  They  know  that  these  images  are 
bnt  stone ;  they  confess  that  their  feeUngs  revolt 
against  the  impurities  attributed  to  these  gods  by 
what  they  call  their  sacred  writings  ;  yet  there  are 
honest  Brahmans  who  will  maintain  that  these 
stories  have  a.  deeper  meaning,  that  immorality 
being  incompatible  with  a  divine  being,  a  mystery 
must  be  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  these  time- 
hallowed  fables,  a  mystery  which  au  inquiring  and 
reverent  mtnd  may  hope  to  fathom.  Nay,  even 
where  Christian  missionaries  have  been  successful, 
where  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  has  won  the 
heart  of  a  native,  and  made  the  extravagant  absurd- 
ities of  the  Puratias  insupportable  to  him,  the  faith 
of  his  early  childhood  will  still  linger  on  and  break 
out  occasionally  in  unguarded  expressions,  as  several 
of  the  myths  of  antiquity  have  crept  into  the  le- 
gends of  the  Church  of  Rome.'  We  find  frequent 
indications  in  ancient  history  that  the  Gredn  them- 

'  See  Grimm'B  lutrodnction  to  his  great  work  on  Tetittttie  ifyti»- 
iyy,  second  edition,  1641,  p.xxxi.    Ttiia-vinYbtia  lately  been  tno*- 
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selves  were  shocked  by  the  stories  told  of  their  gods ; 
yet  as  even  in  onr  own  times  faith  with  most  men  is 
not  Mth  in  God  or  in  truth,  but  faith  iu  the  faith 
of  others,  we  may  understand  why  even  men  like 
Sokrates  were  unwilling  to  renounce  their  belief  in 
what  bad  been  believed  by  their  fathers.  As  their 
idea  of  the  Godhead  became  purer,  they  felt  that  the 
idea  of  perfection,  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  divine 
being,  excluded  the  possibility  of  immoral  gods. 
Pindar,  as  pointed  out  by  Otfried  Midler,'  changes 
many  myths  because  they  are  not  in  harmony  with 
his  purer  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  gods  and 
heroes  ;  and,  because,  according  to  his  opinion,  they 
must  be  false.  Plato '  argues  in  a  similar  spirit 
when  he  examines  the  different  traditions  about 
Eros,  and  In  the  '  Symposium '  we  see  how  each 
speaker  maintains  that  myth  of  Eros  to  be  the  only 
ime  one  which  agrees  best  with  his  own  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  this  god — Phsedros*  calling  him  the  oldest, 
Agathon  the  youngest  of  the  gods ;  yet  each  appeal- 
ing to  the  authority  of  an  ancient  myth.  Thus,  men 
who  had  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  omnipotence 
and  omnipresence  of  a  supreme  God  as  natural  reli- 
gion can  reveal,  still  called  him  Zeus,  foi^etting  the 
adulterer  and  parricide : — 

Zcvc  iipX'li  Zeu£  fidvaa,  Awt  o  in  nayra  rirvKrai, 

^a,uA  ioto  English  by  Mr.  Stalljbrass  (Sonnenschein  &  Allen, 
1880). 

'  See  O.  Mailer's  eicellent  work,  Frolegamena.  :ii  eiiter  jriueit- 
KhuftHchen  Mgthologie,  1826,  p.  67. 

*  Phadm,  242  b. 

'  Symp.  ITS  C.  oltriiij  wtKXax^^""  '^^"Y'^tcu  i  'Ejwt  ir  Ta?i 
iarar  196  A.     firrill  ntXAwrai  Attw^itIi'  TpATDr  ^r   vdiranii  Stu», 
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'  Zeus  is  the  beginning,  Zeus  the  middle ;  out  of  Zens 
all  things  have  been  made : ' 

— aji  Orphic  line,  but  an  old  one,  if,  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes,  Plato  alluded  to  it.'  Poets,  again,  who  felt 
in  their  hearts  the  true  emotion  of  prayer,  a  yearn- 
ing after  divine  help  and  protection,  still  apoke  of 
Zeus,  forgetting  that  at  one  time  Zens  himself  vras 
vanquished  by  Titan,  and  bad  to  be  delivered  by 
Hermes,'  ^schylos'  says  :  '  Zeus,  whoever  he  is,  if 
this  be  the  name  by  which  he  loves  to  be  called — by 
this  name  I  address  him.  For,  pondering  on  all  things 
except  Zeus,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  truly  cast 
off  the  idle  burden  from  my  thought.' 

No,  the  preservation  of  these  mythic  names,  the 
long  life  of  these  fables,  and  their  satisfying  the  reli- 
gious, poetical,  and  moral  wants  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations, though  strange  and  startling,  is  not  the  real 
difficulty.  The  past  has  its  charms,  and  tradition 
has  a  powerful  friend  in  language.  We  still  speak 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  of  rainbows,  of  thunder- 
bolts, because  language  has  sanctioned  these  eipres- 

'   Lobeck,  Aglaaph.  p.  h'i'i,  gives 

Ztiii  Knfa\ii,  Zein  fiiaaa.  Ailt  3'  ix  tirra  t/tvktiu. 
See  I'reller'a   Onrk  .Vi/Hiologt/,  1854,  p.  99  ;  ZuUer.  I'hiUiophie  der 
(friecieit,  p.  6.'(. 

•  Apollod.,  1,  fi,  3,  Grot*.  //.  (!.  p.  t. 

'  I  give  the  text,  becaime  it  has  been  translated  in  so  manj  dif- 
ferent ways : 

Zti(,  Jarif  Tffi'  ioTir,  tl  tJJ'  ai- 

toutA  i/tw  wpoiTtwirtf 

oil  fx"  wpociiKiaai, 

wirr'  trtaraSii^itfroi 

1t\iir  Aitl,  (I  Til  iiiriu  iri  if>)>JvTiJai  ixBoi 

XpH  $a*Mr  irirrifuit. 
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sioDS.  We  Qse  tbem,  thoagh  we  do  not  believe  ia 
them.  The  difficulty  is  how  at  first  the  human  mind 
was  led  to  such  imagininga — how  the  names  and  tales 
arose,  and  anless  this  question  can  be  answered,  our 
belief  in  a  regular  and  consistent  progress  of  the 
human  intellect,  through  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, must  be  given  up  as  a  false  theory. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  this  period  during  which  the  as  yet  undivided 
Aryan  nations — for  it  is  chiefly  of  them  that  we  are 
BOW  speaking — formed  their  myths.  Even  if  we  saw 
only  the  deep  shadow  which  lies  on  the  Greek  mind 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  political  and  literary 
history,  we  sbonld  be  able  to  infer  from  it  something 
of  the  real  character  of  that  age  which  must  have 
preceded  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  national  literature 
of  Greece.  Otfried  Miiller,'  though  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  new  light  which  Comparative  Phi- 
lology has  shed  on  this  primitive  Aryan  period,  says : 
'  The  mythic  form  of  expression  which  changes  all 
beings  into  persons,  all  relations  into  actions,  is  some- 
thing so  peculiar  that  we  must  admit  for  its  growth 
a  distinct  period  in  the  civilisation  of  a  people.'  But 
Comparative  Philology  has  since  brought  this  whole 
period  within  the  pale  of  documentary  history.  It 
has  placed  in  our  hands  a  telescope  of  such  power 
that  where  formerly  we  could  see  but  nebulous  clouds 
we  now  discover  distinct  forms  and  ontlines ;  nay, 
it  has  given  us  what  we  may  call  contemporary  evi- 
dence, exhibiting  to  us  the  state  of  thought,  language, 
religion,  and  civilisation  at  a  period  when  Sanskrit 
was  not  yet  Sanskrit,  Greek  not  yet  Greek,  bat  when 
I  Prol  Afgth.  p.  78. 
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both,  together  with  Latin,  German,  and  other  Axjaa 
dialects,  existed  as  yet  as  one  undivided  langn^e,  in 
the  same  manner  as  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
may  be  said  to  have  at  one  time  existed  aa  one  un- 
divided language,  in  the  form  of  Latin. 

This  will  require  a  short  explanation.  If  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  Latin ;  if  all  historical 
documents  previous  to  the  ^eenth  century  had  been 
lost ;  if  tradition  even  were  silent  aa  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  Roman  empire,  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  six  Bomance  dialects  would  enable  us  to  say  that 
at  some  time  there  must  have  been  a  language  from 
which  all  these  modem  dialects  derived  their  origin 
in  common ;  for  withoat  this  aupposition  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  facts  exhibited  by 
these  dialects.  Let  us  look  at  the  auxiliary  verb. 
We  find : 

llnllaD.     WalBcbisn.    lUuEtltn.      Spuilih.    Fortngime.      Pnncb. 


It  is  clear,  even  from  a  abort  consideratioii  of 
these  forms,  first,  that  all  are  but  varieties  of  one 
common  type  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider any  one  of  these  six  paradigma  as  the  original 
from  which  the  others  had  been  borrowed.  To  this 
we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  in  none  of  the  languages 
to  which  these  verbal  forms  belong,  do  we  find  the 
elements  of  which  they  could  have  been  composed. 
If  we  find  such  forma  as  j'ai  aime,  we  can  explain 
them  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  grammatical  mate- 
rials which  French  has  still  at  its  command,  and  the 
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same  may  be  said  even  of  compounds  like  j'aimeraiy 
i.e.  je~aitaer-ai,  I  have  to  love,  I  shall  love.  Bat  a 
change  irom  je  luis  to  ^t  es  is  inexplicable  by  the 
light  of  French  grammar.  These  forma  could  not 
have  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  French  soil,  but  must  have 
been  handed  down  as  relics  from  a  former  period — 
must  hare  existed  in  some  language  antecedent  to 
any  of  the  Eomance  dialects.  Kow,  fortunately,  in 
this  case,  we  are  not  left  to  a  mere  inference,  but  as 
we  possess  the  Latin  verb,  we  can  prove  how  by 
phonetic  corruption,  and  by  mistaken  analogies,  every 
one  of  the  sis  paradigms  is  but  a  national  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Latin  original. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  set  of  paradigms  : 


□  Dthic  Araira. 


From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  forma,  we 
ought  to  draw  exactly  the  same  conclusions :  first, 
that  all  are  but  varieties  of  one  common  type  j 
secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  any  of  tbem 
as  the  original  from  which  the  others  have  been  bor- 
rowed; and  thirdly,  that,  here  again,  none  of  the 
languages  in  which  these  verbal  forms  occur,  possess 
the  grammatical  materials  out  of  which  such  forms 
could  have  been  framed.  That  Sanskrit  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  original  from  which  all  the  rest  were 
derived  (an  opinion  held  by  many  scholars)  is  clear, 
if  we  see  that  Greek  has,  in  several  instances,  pre- 
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aerred  a  more  primitive,  or,  as  it  is  called,  more 
organic  form  than  Sanskrit.  ^Etr-fi4s  caoDot  be  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  smae,  because  smas  has  lost 
the  radical  a,  which  Greek  has  preserved,  the  root 
being  as,  to  be,  the  termination  mas,  we.  Nor  can 
Greek  be  fixed  upon  as  the  more  primitive  language 
from  which  the  others  were  derived,  for  not  even 
Latin  cotJd  be  called  the  daughter  of  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage of  Bome  having  preserved  some  forms  more 
primitive  than  Greek ;  for  instance,  sunt  instead  of 
ivrl  or  ivtri  or  turl.  Here  Greek  has  lost  the  radical 
as  altc^ther,  jt^t' standing  instead  of  iaevrl,  while 
Latin  has  at  least,  like  Sanskrit,  preserved  the  radical 
s  in  *MJif  =  Sanskrit  santi. 

Hence,  all  these  dialects  point  to  some  more  an- 
cient language  which  was  to  them  what  Latin  was 
to  the  Ro]nance  dialects,  only  that  at  that  early 
period  there  was  no  literature  to  preserve  to  as  any 
remnants  of  that  mother-tongue  that  died  in  giving 
birth  to  the  modem  Aryan  dialects,  such  as  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic. 
Tet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  inductive  reasoning,  that 
language  was  once  a  living  language,  spoken  in  Asia 
by  a  small  tribe,  nay,  originally  by  a  small  family 
living  under  one  and  tbe  same  roof,  as  the  language 
of  Camoens,  Cervantes,  Voltaire,  and  Dante,  was 
once  spoken  by  a  few  peasants  who  had  built  their 
huts  on  the  Seven  Hills  near  the  Tibris,  If  we  com- 
pare tbe  two  tables  of  paradigms,  the  coincidences 
between  the  language  of  the  Veda  and  the  dialect 
spoken  at  the  present  day  by  the  Lithuanian  recroit  at 
Berlin  are  greater  by  far  than  those  between  French 
and  ItaUan;  and,  after  Bopp's  'Comparative  Oram- 
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mar*  baa  been  completed,  it  will  be  seen  clearly  that 
all  tbe  essentiBl  forms  of  grammar  bad  been  foUy 
framed  and  establiahed  before  the  first  separation  of 
the  Aryan  family  took  place. 

Bat  we  may  learn  much  more  of  the  intellectual 
state  of.  the  primitive  and  undivided  family  of  the 
Aryan  nations,  if  we  use  tbe  materials  which  Com- 
parative Philology  baa  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and, 
here  again,  the  iRomance  languages  will  teach  us  the 
spell  by  which  we  may  hope  to  open  the  arcbiTes  of 
the  most  ancient  history  of  the  Aryan  race.  If  We 
find  in  all  tbe  Eomance  dialects  a  word  like  the 
French  pontf  tbe  Italian  ptmte,  tbe  Spanish  puente, 
tbe  WaUacbian  pod,  identically  tbe  same  in  all,  after 
making  allowance  for  those  peculiarities  which  give 
to  each  dialect  its  national  character,  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that  pon^,  the  name  for  bridge,  was  known 
before  these  languages  separated,  and  that,  there- 
fore, tbe  art  of  building  bridges  must  have  been 
known  at  the  same  time.  We  could  assert,  even  if 
we  knew  nothing  of  Latin  and  of  Kome,  that  pre- 
vious, at  least,  to  the  tenth  century,  books,  bread, 
wine,  houses,  villages,  towns,  towers,  and  gates,  &c., 
■were  known  to  those  people,  whoever  they  were,  from 
whose  language  the  modem  dialects  of  Southern 
Europe  are  derived.  It  is  true,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  draw  a  very  perfect  picture  of  the  intellectual 
state  of  tbe  Boinan  people  if  we  were  obliged  to 
construct  their  history  from  such  scanty  materials 
only ;  yet  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  there  really 
vras  such  a  people,  and,  in  tbe  absence  of  any  other 
information,  even  a  few  casual  glimpses  of  their 
work  in  life  would  be  welcome. 
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But,  thongb  we  might  safely  aae  this  method 
positively,  only  taking  care  to  avoid  foreiga  terms,  we 
conld  not  invert  it  or  use  it  negatively.  Because 
eacli  of  the  Eomance  dialects  has  a  different  name 
for  certain  objects,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  objects 
themselves  were  unknown  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Romance  nations.  Paper  was  known  at  Borne,  yet 
it  is  called  carta  in  Italian,  papier  in  French. 

Now,  as  wo  know  nothing  of  the  Aryan  race 
before  it  was  broken  up  into  different  nationalities, 
such  as  Indian,  German,  Gireek,  Roman,  Slavonic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  this  method  of  making  lan- 
giiage  itself  tell  the  history  of  ancient  times  will 
become  of  great  value,  because  it  will  give  a  cha- 
racter of  historical  reality  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  the  very  existence  of  which  had 
been  doubted,  to  a  period  that  had  been  called  '  a 
past  that  was  never  present.'  Wc  must  not  expect 
a  complete  history  of  civilisation,  exhibiting  in  full 
detail  a  picture  of  tbe  times  when  the  language  of 
Homer  and  of  the  Veda  had  not  yet  been  formed. 
But  we  shall  feel  by  some  small  but  significant 
traits  the  real  presence  of  that  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind — a  period  which,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  clearer  hereafter,  we  identify 
with  the  Mytkopccic. 


The  mere  fact  that  tlie  names  for  father,  mother, 
broUn!r,  sister,  and  daughter  are  the  same  in  most 
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of  the  Aryan  langna^s,  might  at  first  sight  seem 
of  immaterial  significance ;  yet,  even  these  words 
are  fall  of  import.  That  the  name  of  father  was  coined 
at  that  early  period,  shows  that  the  father  acknow- 
ledged the  offipring  of  his  wife  as  his  own,  for  thus 
only  had  he  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  father. 
Fatha-  is  derired  &om  a  root  Fa,  which  means,  not  to 
beget,  but  to  protect,  to  snpport,  to  nourish.  The 
father  as  progenitor,  was  called  in  Sanskrit  gtmit&r, 
bat  as  protector  and  sapporter  of  his  offspring  he 
was  called  pitar.  Hence,  in  the  Veda  these  two 
names  are  used  together,  in  order  to  express  the  full 
idea  of  father.     Thos  the  poet  says  (I.  164,  33) : — 

Dya^H  me  pitS  <jfmH&. 

Jo(vi)a  mei  pater  genitor. 

Ziut;  ifiov  irar^p  ycvir^p. 

Id  a  similar  manner  mitar,  mother,  is  joined 
with  jfanitri,  genitrix  (Rv.  III.  48,  2},  which  shows 
that  the  word  m&tar  must  soon  have  lost  its  etymo- 
logical meaning,  and  have  become  an  expression  of 
respect  and  endearment.  Among  the  earliest  Aryans, 
m&tar  had  the  meaning  of  maker,  &om  Ma,  to 
fashion ;  and  in  this  sense,  and  with  the  same  accent 
as  the  Greek  fi^pvp,  m£tar,  not  yet  determined  by  a 
feminine  affix,  it  is  used  in  the  Veda  as  a  masculine. 
Thus  we  read,  for  instance,  St.  Viil.  41,  4  ;— 

SaA  ToKiA  pirvyim  pad&m. 
'  He,  Varuna  (Uranos),  is  the  maker  of  the  old  place.* 

Now,  it  should  be  observed,  that  m&tar,  as  well 
as  pitar,  is  hat  one  out  of  many  names  by  which 
the  idea  of  father  and  mother  might  have  been  ex- 

VOt  I.  T 
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pressed.  Even  if  we  confined  otirselTes  to  the  root 
Fa,  and  took  the  granting  of  support  to  his  oj&prin^ 
as  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of  father,  manj 
words  might  have  been,  and  actually  were,  formed, 
all  equally  fit  to  become,  so  to  say,  the  proper  names 
of  &ther.  In  Sanskrit,  protector  can  be  expressed 
not  only  by  Pa,  followed  by  the  derivatiye  suffix  tar, 
but  by  pA-Ia,  pMaka,  pfl.-yu,  all  meaning  protector. 
The  fact  that  out  of  many  possible  forms,  one  only 
bas  been  admitted  into  all  the  Aryan  dictionariee, 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  something  like  a 
traditional  usage  in  language  long  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Aryan  family  took  place.  Besides,  there 
were  other  roots  from  which  the  name  of  &ther 
might  have  been  formed,  such  as  6an,  from  which 
we  have  janit4r,  g^iitor,  fsvet'^p;  or  Tak,  from 
which  the  Greek  roKevs;  or  Pab,  from  which  the 
Latin  parent ;  not  to  mention  many  other  names 
equally  applicable  to  express  some  prominent  attri- 
bute of  a  father  in  his  relation  to  his  children.  If 
each  Aryan  dialect  had  formed  its  own  name  for 
father,  from  one  of  the  many  roots  which  all  the 
Aryan  dialects  share  in  common,  we  should  be  able 
to  say  that  there  was  a  ludical  community  between 
all  tjiese  languages ;  but  we  should  never  succeed 
iu  proving,  what  is  most  essential,  their  historical 
community,  or  their  divergence  from  one  language 
which  had  already  acquired  a  decided  idiomatic  con- 
sistency. 

It  happens,  however,  even  with  these,  the  most 
essential  terms  of  an  incipient  civilisation,  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Aryan  dialects  has  lost  the 
ancient  expression,  and  replaced  it  by  a  new  one. 
The  common  Aryan  names  for  brother  and  sisterj  fiv 
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instance,  do  not  occur  in  Greek,  where  brother  and 
loster  are  called  ^g\^t  and  aSsX^.  To  conclude 
from  this  that  at  the  time  when  the  Grreeks  started 
from  their  Aiyan  home,  the  names  of  brother  and 
sister  had  not  jet  been  framed,  would  be  a  mistake. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  first  to  leave,  and,  if  we  find  that  nations  like 
the  Teutonic  or  Celtic,  who  could  have  had  no 
-contact  with  the  natives  of  India  after  the  first 
separation  had  taken  place,  share  the  name  of 
brother  in  common  with  Sanskrit,  it  is  as  certain 
"tiiat  this  name  existed  in  the  primitive  Aryan  lan- 
guage as  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  Wala- 
chtan  and  Portuguese  would  prove  its  Latin  origin, 
though  no  trace  of  it  existed  in  any  of  the  other 
Romance  dialects.  No  doubt,  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage is  governed  by  immutable  laws,  but  the 
influence  of  accident  is  more  considerable  here  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  natural  science ;  aud  though 
in  this  case  it  is  possible  to  find  a  principle  which 
determineB  the  accidental  loss'  of  the  ancient  names 
for  brother  and  sister  in  Greek,  yet  this  is  not  the 
case  always,  and  we  shall  frequently  find  that  one 
or  the  other  Aryan  dialect  does  not  exhibit  a  term 
which,  on  the  strength  of  our  general  argument,  we 
shall  feel  justified  in  ascribing  to  the  most  ancient 
period  of  Aryan  speech. 

The  mutual  relation  between  brother  and  sister 
had  been  hallowed  at  that  early  period,  and  it  had 
heen  sanctioned  by  names  which  had  become  tradi- 
tional before  the  Aryan  &mily  broke  up  into  dif- 
ferent colonies.  The  original  meaning  of  bhr&tar 
■  See  £dinb%Tyh  Revime,  Oct.  1661,  p.  320. 
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seems  to  me  to  have  been  be  who  cairies  or  aasiats  ; 
of  svasar,  she  who  pleases  or  consoles — aT&sti 
meaning  in  Sanskrit  joj  or  happiness. 

Induhitfl.r,  again,  we  find  a  name  which  must 
have  become  traditional  long  before  the  separation 
took  place.  It  is  a  name  identically  the  same  in  all 
the  dialects,  except  Latin,  and  jet  Sanskrit  alone 
could  have  preserved  a  conecionanesa  of  ita  appella- 
tive power.  Duhitar,  as  Professor  Lassen  was  the 
first  to  show,  is  derived  from  Dvs,  a  root  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  to  milk.  It  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Latin  dUco,  and  the  transition  of  meaning 
would  be  the  same  as  between  trahere,  to  draw, 
and  traire,  to  milk.  Now,  the  name  of  milkinaid, 
given  to  the  daughter  of  the  house,  opens  before  onr 
eyps  a  little  idyll  of  the  poetical  and  pastoral  life  of 
the  early  Aryans.  One  of  the  few  things  by  which 
the  daughter,  before  she  vias  married,  might  make 
herself  useful  in  a.  nomadic  household,  was  the  milk-- 
ing  of  the  cattle,  and  it  discloses  a  kind  of  delicacy 
and  humour,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  if 
we  imagine  a  father  calling  his  daughter  his  little 
milkmaid,  rather  than  suta,  his  begotten,  or  JUia, 
the  suckling.  This  meaning,  however,  mnst  have 
been  forgotten  long  before  the  Aryans  separated. 
Dnhitar  was  then  no  longer  a  nickname,  bnt  it  had 
become  a  technical  term,  or,  so  to  say,  the  proper 
name  of  a  daughter.  That  many  words  were  formed 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  thej  were  applicable 
only  during  a  nomadic  state  of  life,  we  shall  have 
frequent  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  we  go  on.  Bat 
as  the  transition  of  words  of  such  apecial  meaning 
into   genetal   terms,   deprived   of   all    etymological 
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vitality  raaj  ae&tn  strange,  we  may  as  well  give  at 
ouceafew  analt^ous  cases  where,  behind  expressions 
-of  the  most  general  currency,  we  can  discover,  by 
means  of  etymology,  this  peculiar  background  of  the 
ajicient  nomad  life  of  the  Aryan  nations.  The  very 
word  peculiar  may  serve  as  an  illustration,  taken 
ti-om  more  modern  times.  Peculiar  now  means 
singular,  eitraordinary,  but  originally  it  meant  what 
was  private,  i.e.  not  common,  property;  being  derived 
from  peculium.  Now,  the  Latin  peculium  stands 
for  pecudium  (like  coneiiium  for  coneidlum) ;  and 
beii^  derived  from  peciis,  pecudie,  it  expressed 
originally  what  we  should  call  cattle  and  chattel. 
Cattle  constituting  the  chief  personal  property  of 
agricultural  people,  we  may  well  understand  how 
peculiar,  meaning  originally  what  refers  to  one's  own 
property,  came  to  mean  not-common,  and  at  last,  in 
OUT  modem  conversation,  passed  into  the  meaning  of 
strange.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  well-known 
etymology  of  pecunia,  which  being  derived  from  the 
same  word,  pecu,  and  therefore  signifying  flocks, 
took  gradually  the  meaning  of  money,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  Anglo-Saxon /(«)&,  the  German  Tiek, 
.cattle  (and  originally,  according  to  Grimm's  law,  the 
same  word  as  pecu],  received  in  the  course  of  time 
the  sense  of  a  pecuniary  remuneration,  a  fee.'  What 
takes  place  in  modem  languages,  and,  as  it  were, 
under  our  own  eyes,  must  not  surprise  us  in  more 
distant  ages.  Now,  the  most  useful  cattle  have 
always  been  the  ox  and  the  cow,  and  they  seem 
to  have  constituted  the  chief  riches  and  the  most 
important  means  of  subsistence  among  the  Aryaji 
■  LDidNeavea,A  Olaiiet  at  Cmparatime  Pkihlagg,  LSTO,  '^  \.K. 
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nations.  Ox  and  cow  are  called  in  Sanskrit  gOr 
pinr,  gtlyas,  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  Old 
High -German  chuo,  plur.cMowi,  and  with  a  change 
from  the  guttural  to  the  labial  media,  the  classic^ 
0ovt,  poes,  and  h6s,  h6vea.  Some  of  the  Slavonic 
langoagCB  also  have  preserved  a  few  traces  of  this 
ancient  name  :  for  instance,  the  Lettish  g6uiB,  cow ; 
the  Slavonic  govyado,  a  herd ;  Servian  govedar,  a 
cow-herd.  From  ^ovs,  we  have  in  Grreek  ffovKoXos, 
which  meant  originally  a  cow-herd ;  bat  in  the  verb 
^ovKoXim,  the  meaning  of  tending  cows  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  more  general  one  of  tending  cattle, 
nay,  it  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  such  as  fK-jriac 
ffovKoKovfuu,  I  feed  myself  on  vain  hopes.  It  is  used 
with  regard  to  horses,  and  thus  we  find  for  horse- 
herd,  i-mro^ovKoXoi,  originally  a  cow-herd  of  horses, 
— an  expression  which  we  can  only  compare  to  San- 
skrit goyuga,  meaning  a  yoke  of  oxen,  but  after- 
wards any  pair,  so  that  a  pair  of  oxen  would  be 
called  go-go-ynga.  Thus,  in  Sanskrit,  go-pa  means 
originally  a  cow-herd,  but  it  soon  loses  this  specific 
meaning,  and  is  used  for  the  head  of  a  cow-pen,  a 
herdsman,  and  at  last,  like  the  Greek  iroifi^p  '\awvj 
for  a  king.  From  gopa  a  new  verb  is  formed^ 
gopayati,  and  in  it  all  traces  of  its  original  meaning 
are  obliterated;  it  means  simply  to  protect.  As 
gopa  meant  a  cow-herd,  go-tra,  in  Sanskrit,  was 
originally  a  hnrdle,  and  meant  the  enclosure  by 
which  a  herd  was  protected  against  thieves,  and  kept 
from  straying.  Gotra,  however,  has  almost  entirely 
lost  its  etymological  power  in  the  later  Sanskrit, 
where  the  feminine  only,  gotr&,  preserves  the  mean- 
ing of  a  herd  of  kine.    In  ancient  times,  irhea  most 
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vrars  were  carried  on,  not  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  of  Asia  or  Europe,  but  to  take  posaession 
of  good  pasture,  or  to  appropriate  targe  herds  of 
cattle,'  the  hurdles  grew  naturally  into  the  walls  of 
fortreasea,  the  hedges  became  strongholds ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  tun,  a  close  {German  Zaun),  became  a  town ; 
and  those  who  lived  behind  the  same  walls  were 
called  a  gotra,  a  family,  a  tribe,  a  race.  In  the 
Teda,  gotra  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  folds  or 
hnrdles  (in.  39,  4) : 

Nakii  SabAm  ninditS  mdrtyeshu 
T^  asmSkam  pitirah  gijshti  jodb&h 
ludraA  esfaim  drimhitS  miftiiD&v&a 
U  t  gotrSni  BasH^e  dams&D&T&n. 

'  There  is  not  among  men  one  scoffing  at  them 
who  were  our  others,  who  fought  among  the  cows. 
India,  the  mighty,  is  their  defender;  he,  the  powerful, 
spread  out  their  hurdles,^  i.e.  their  possessions.' 

'Fighting  among  or  for  the  cows,'  goshu-ylidh, 
is  Qsed  in  the  Veda  as  a  name  for  warrior,  in  general, 
1. 112,  22;  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  words  for 
battle  is  gav-ishii,  literally  '  striving  for  cows.'  In 
the  later  Sanskrit,  however,  gaveshana  means 
Bimply,  research  (physical  or  philosophical),  gavesh, 

''Vrif  Hvtfll  ^\tiat  liUxilfOa.  Tax»r.  36.  Oriinm,  Bittorg  )^ 
tlU  fftmian  Language,  p  17. 

'  Hurdle  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Vaidilc  IchariJu,  hooae, 
ia.  encloBnie,  and  from  the  same  toot  we  have  Gothic  katrdOf 
Anglo-Saxon  keeTd,hi'Bi'S,  aherd.  The  original  root  would  have  been 
khorrf,  which  Btands  for  Blcard,  and  the  initial  *  being  dropt,  wa 
■honld  get  the  initial  teDois  which  Is  required  to  account  for  Qothio 
IMria.  Another  explaoation  ia  given  by  Aufiecbt  in  Ktthu'a 
^MboHA  voL  1.  p.  3«3. 
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to  inqaire.  Again,  goshfAa  means  cow-pen  or 
stable  ifiawrraBiMv) ;  bnt,  with  the  progreBS  of  time 
and  civilisation,  goshfAi  became  the  name  of  an 
assembly,  naj,  it  was  used  to  express  discassion  and 
gossip,  as  gossip  in  English,  too,  meant  originallj  a 
god&ther  or  godmother,  and  then  took  the  abstract 
sense  of  idle  conrereatiou  or  tattle. 

All  these  words,  composed  with  go,  cattle,  to 
which  many  more  might  have  been  added  if  we  were 
not  afraid  of  trying  the  patience  irf"  onr  less  sceptical 
readers,  proved  that  the  people  who  formed  them 
must  have  led  a  half  nomadic  and  half  pastoral  life, 
and  we  may  well  understand  how  the  same  people  came 
to  use  duhitar  in  the  sense  of  daughter.  Language 
has  been  called  a  map  of  the  science  and  manners  of 
the  people  who  speak  it,  and  we  should  probably  find, 
if  we  examined  the  language  of  a  maritime  people, 
that  instead  of  cattle  and  pasture,  ships  and  water 
would  form  part  of  many  words  which  afterwards 
were  applied  in  a  more  general  sense. 

We  proceed  to  examine  other  terms  which  indi> 
cate  the  state  of  society  previous  to  the  separation  of 
ihs  Aryan  race,  and  which  we  hope  will  give  to  our 
distant  picture  that  expression  of  truth  and  reality 
which  can  be  appreciated  even  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  original. 

We  pass  over  the  words  for  son,  partly  because 
their  etymology  is  of  no  interest,  their  meaning 
being  simply  that    of  natus,  born,'  partly   because 

'  For  iostajicc,  Sanelt.  sQiii;i,  Qoth.  niiiv*,  LillL  tunia,  all  from 
sa,  to  beget,  whence  Greek  uHi,  but  by  adiSeTent  suSx.  Sunk. 
-patra,  son,  U  of  doubtful  origin.  It  was  aapposed  to  be  shared  Ij 
the   Celtic   branch,  (Bret,  paetr,  ))oj ;  pcutrei,  girl,)   but  it   iiM 
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the  positi<ni  of  the  son,  or  the  successor  and  inhe- 
litor  of  his  &ther*8  wealth  and  power,  would  claim  a 
name  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  daughter,  slater, 
or  brother.  All  these  relations,  in  fact,  expressed  by 
&ther  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  brother  and 
sister,  are  fixed,  we  should  say,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  their  acknowledgment  in  lan^age  would  not 
prove  any  considerable  advance  in  civilisation,  how- 
ever appropriately  the  names  themselves  might  have 
been  chosen.  But  there  are  other  relations,  of  later 
origin,  and  of  a  more  couventionaJ  character,  sanc- 
tioned, it  is  true,  by  the  laws  of  society,  but  not 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  nature — relations  which 
are  aptly  expressed  in  English  by  the  addition  of  in- 
law, as  &ther-in-law,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
and  sister-in-law.  If  the  names  for  these  relations 
could  be  vindicated  for  the  earliest  period  of  Aryan 
civilisation,  we  should  have  gained  something  con- 
siderable, for  though  there  is  hardly  a  dialect  in 
Africa  or  Australia  in  which  we  do  not  find  words 
for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  sister, 
and  hardly  a  tribe  in  which  these  natural  degrees  of 
relationship  are  not  hallowed,  there  are  langoages  in 
which  the  degrees  of  affinity  have  never  received  ex- 
pression, and  tribes  who  ignore  their  very  meaning.* 
The  table  on  next  page  shows  that,  before  the 
separation  of  theAryanrace,every  oneof  the  degrees 
of  affinity  also  had  received  expression  and  sanction 
In  language,  for,  although  some  spaces  had  to  be 
left  empty,  the  coincidences,  such  as  they  are,  are 

\»ta  Aown that  the  Bittoa paatr  eomeBStompaUr,  as  aatrouathe 
Com.  attrwK. 

■  See  Sir  J.  Lubbook,  IWHUoot.  </  Ethiwt.  S»oietf,  vi.  337. 
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are  only  able  to  prove  that  the  same  root  was  takeo, 
and  therefore  the  same  radical  idea  expressed  bjr 
Greek  and  Sanskrit,  while  the  deriration  is  pecnliar 
in  each  langaage.  Here  no  doubt  we  most  be  more 
careful  in  oor  conclusions,  bat  generally  we  shall  find 
that  these  formal  differenoea  are  only  such  as  occur  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  when  out  of  many  pos- 
sible forms,  uaed  at  first  promiscuously,  one  was 
chosen  by  one  poet,  one  by  another,  and  then  became 
popular  and  traditional.  This  at  least  is  more  likely 
than  to  suppose  that  to  express  a  relation  which  might 
be  expressed  in  such  various  ways,  the  Greek  should 
have  chosen  the  same  root  fUft  to  form  ya/ip6s  and 
fa/ifipoi,  independently  of  the  Hindu,  who  took  that 
root  for  the  same  purpose,  only  giving  it  a  causal  form 
(as  in  bhr&tar  instead  of  bhartar),  and  appending 
to  it  the  usual  suffix,  tar ;  thus  forming  gSi'mk-tav, 
instead  of  ^amara  or  yamara.  The  Latin  word 
gmer  is  more  difficult  still,  and  if  it  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Greek  yafifipds  for  yatipot,  the  transition  of  m 
into  n  can  only  be  explained  by  a  process  of  assimila- 
tion, and  by  a  desire  to  give  to  the  ancient  word  gemer 
a  more  intelligible  form  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
root  gen.  When,  as  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  one 
of  the  Aryan  languages  has  lost  a  conLmon  term,  we 
are  sometimes  enabled  to  prove  its  former  existence 
by  means  of  derira,tives.  In  Greek,  for  instance — at 
least  in  the  classical  language — there  is  no  trace  of 
nepot,  grandson,  which  we  have  in  Sanskrit  n&p&t, 
German  nefo ;  nor  of  neptU,  Sanskrit  naptl,  Crerman 
ni/i.  Tet  there  is  in  Greek  d-va^i6s,  a  first  cousin, 
i.e.  one  with  whom  we  are  grandsons  together,  as  the 
ancle  is  called  the  little-grandfather,  avunculas  from 
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sense  of  a  man  or  person,  ia  a.  word  that  has  never 
been  anthenticated.  From  dhava,  Sanskrit  forms 
the  name  of  the  widow  by  the  addition  of  the  prepo- 
sition -Ti,  which  means  without:  therefore  vi-dhavS, 
hasbandless,  widow.  This  compound  has  been  pre- 
served in  Iftngnagea  which  have  lost  the  simple  word 
dhava,  thus  showing  the  great  antiquity  of  this  tra- 
ditional term.  We  have  it  not  only  in  Celtic /eorffcA, 
but  in  Gothic  vlduvd,  Slavonic  vidova.  Old  Prussian 
widdeivu,  and  Latin  vidua.  If  the  custom  of  widow- 
burning  had  existed  at  that  early  period,  there  would 
have  been  no  vidhavAs,  no  husbandless  women,  be- 
cause they  would  all  have  followed  their  husband  in  to 
death.  Therefore  the  very  name  indicates,  what  we 
are  further  enabled  to  prove  by  historical  evidence, 
the  late  origin  of  widow-burning  in  India.' 

It  is  true  that,  when  the  English  Government  pro- 
hibited this  melancholy  custom,  as  the  Emperor  Jehan- 
gir  had  done  before,  and  when  the  whole  of  India  wns 
said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  religions  revolution,  the 

'  Vidb&vS  has  been  derived  by  Yfiskn  a.ai  other  native  Sanskrit 
jrammarianB  from  vi,  without,  and  dhava,  man.  Bopp,  Pott, 
Curtiiis  and  other  scholars  accepted  this  etymology.  Then  came  a 
reaction.  Benfey  compared  vidhava  with  fttttoi,  without,  how- 
over,  tolly  accounting  for  tbe  phonetic  changes,  nor  for  the  diflerence 
of  meaning,  tjtBat  being  a  bachelor,  not  a  widower.  Roth  (Kuhn's 
2eiUehrift,  iix.  223)  went  a  step  further,  and  derived  vidhfivfi, 
widow,  from  a  root  vindb,  to  be  without  a  thing ;  but  he  never 
explained  bow  vidh-&va  could  be  derived  from  that  root.  Cortius 
accepted  this  etymology  (Omndiigr,  6tb  ed,,  p.  36).  Pott  (Etgm. 
J&ttoA.  iv.  918),  after  carefully  examining  these  new  etymologies, 
inclines  to  the  old  derivation.  I  tDyself  had  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  deriving  ridmu  from  vidhava  on  page  3BT,  but  1  feel  un- 
kble  to  accept  Roth's  etymology.  It  tbe  old  Latin  bi-vira  (i.e.  dui- 
trira)  WM  need  by  Varro  (according  to  Nonnins,  ii.  p.  S6,  ed.  Gerlach) 
in  Uie  sense  of  widow,  it  would  form  a  striking  analogy  to  vi- 
dhavfi. 
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BrahmanB  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  Teda  ae  the 
Aathoriiy  for  this  aacred  rite,  and  aa  tiiey  had  the  pro- 
miae  that  their  religiona  practices  ahould  not  be 
interfered  with,  they  claimed  reapect  for  the  Suttee. 
Bag^hnnandana  and  other  doctora  had  actoallj  quoted 
chapter  and  verae  from  the  Rig-Teda,  and  Col^ 
brooke,'  the  most  accurate  and  lealned  Sanskrit 

'  '  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Widow,'  Atiatic  Reieanket,  fo\.  iv. 
pp.  209,  219.  Colcntta,  1796.  The  principal  aathontiei  of  thii 
EBsaf  are  to  be  found  in  Colebrooke>  Digett,  book  iii  cap.  3,  sect.  1, 

which  is  a  literal  traoBlation  of  a  section  of  SagaiuiAtha'B  VivAda- 
bhangfirnava,  to  be  fonnd  in  HB.  Wilson,  224,  vol,  iii.  p.  62.  See 
some  interesting  lemarks  on  this  subject,  and  the  coirection  of  a 
niistalce  in  my  not«s,  in  the  third  rolumeof  the  Jouraal  o/tkeHogal 
Afiatie  SocUty,  Part  1.,  Art.  VII.,  '  The  Source  of  Colebrooke's  Bssaj 
"  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow," '  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oron.  The  reasons  which  1  gave  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Bociet;  for  m;  opinion  that  Colcbiooke  availed 
himself  of  the  Vivllda-bhang4mavo,  while  writing  bis  Snay  on 
'  The  Duties  of  a  Faithfal  Hindu  Widow,'  were  as  follows :— Od 
page  117,  Colcbrooke  quotes: 

1.  A  passage  from  Vishnu; 

2.  A  passage  from  Praietas  ; 
St.  A  passaftc  from  the  SmHti. 

The  same  passages,  in  exactly  the  same  order,  are  quoted  aa  Noe. 
133.  134, 136  of  the  iXjert. 

This  argnment  has  been,  if  not  invalidated,  at  least  modified,  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  same  passages  occur  likewise  in  the  same  order  in 
Biighnnandana's  Suddhitattva,  a  work  which  was  consulted  by 
iti'agannlltba  in  the  compilation  of  his  Corpnt  Juri*. 

My  second  reason  was :— On  page  119,  Colebrooke  qnotca : 

1.  A  saying  ascribed  (o  Nfiraila  (t.i'.  taken  from  the  Brttuu)  Kit*- 
diya  Purftna)  ; 

2.  A  passage  from  BTihaapati,  with  which,  at  the  end,  a  line  of 
Baghonandana's  commentary  is  mixed  up  ; 

3.  A  passage  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gotama  (or  Oauttuua). 
The  same  passages,  in  exactly  the  same  order,  form  Nos.  J27,  128, 
129  of  the  Vitfida-bhangSinava.  The  line  from  Haghoiuindana  fol- 
lows in  the  VivSda-bhangilmava,  as  in  Oolobrooke's  Enay,  ittune- 
diately  after  the  extract  from  Hrihaspati,  and  the  mistake  of  mixing 

tbe  words  of  Haghnnacdana,  with  \\i(»«  of  Qrihosiiati  conld  only 
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-scholar  we  have  erer  Lad,  has  tranglated  thia  passage 
in  accordance  with  their  views : 

*  Om  !  let  these  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good 
wives  adorned  with  coUyrium,  holding  clarified  butter, 
consign  themselves  to  Uie  fire !  Immortal,  not  child- 
lees,  not  hnsbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let 
them  pass  into  the  fire,  whose  original  element  is 
water.'    (From  the  Eig-Veda.) 

Now,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance 
of  what  can  be  done  bj  an  nnscrupulons  priesthood. 
Here  have  thousands  and  thonsands  of  lives  been 
sacrificed,  and  a  fanatical  rebellion  been  threatened 
on  the  authority  ofapass^e  which  was  mangled,  mie- 
translated,  and  misapplied.  Ji  anybody  had  been  able 
at  the  time  to  verify  this  verse  of  the  Rig-Yeda,  the 
Srahmans  might  have  been  beaten  with  their  own 
weapons ;  nay,  their  spiritual  prestige  might  have 
been  considerably  shaken.  The  Big- Veda,  which  now 
hardly  one  Brahman  out  of  a  hundred  is  able  to  read, 
so  far  from  enforcing  the  burning  of  widows,  shows 
clearly  that  this  ciMtom  was  not  sanctioned  during 
the  earliest  period  of  Indian  histoiy.  According  to 
the  hymns  of  the  Eig-Teda  and  the  Vaidik  ceremonial 
contsined  in  the  Grrrhya-sutras,  the  wife  accompanies 
the  corpse  of  her  husband  to  the  funeral  pile,  but  she 
is  there  addressed  with  a  verse  taken  from  the  Eig- 
Veda,  and  ordered  to  leave  her  husband,  and  to  return 
to  the  world  of  the  living.'     '  Eise,  woman,'  it  is  said, 

have  Biiseu  because,  instead  of  menUoDiug  BaghnnaiidAiia'B  name, 
the  HS.  ol  the  Vivftda-bhangAriuiTa  reads :  iti  SmfirtAA.  Ndtbcr 
the  AiddhitattvB,  aor  an;  other  work  that  I  have  met  with,  ^ves 
these  three  poeeiigeB  with  the  eztisct  from  Saghnuaiidaiia  in  the 
.asme  otder  as  the  Tivfids-bhangllmaTa  and  Colebrooke'a  Ecbb.-^  , 

'  S«e  Grimm's  Eaaay  on  •  The  Bnnung  ot  "Can  Deai-,'  ^jiVH* 


port  of  their  cruel  tenet 
beynii.l  all  ilonbt,  lor  th 
onr  souse  ol'  the  word,  i 
Besiiles,  we  huve  the  i 
iiiouitils.  and  nowhere  i 
the  text  or  its  meaning. 
women  who  are  presen 
have  to  poor  oil  and  bntl 

'  Mar  these  women 
have  go<>d  htiBbaiids,  dra 
Those  who  are  mothers  d 
without  tears,  without  ac 
jewels.' 

Now  the  words,  '  the  i 
altar,'  are  in  Sanskrit, 

'  A.  rohanta  gtw 
'  this  the  Brahmans  ht 
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— a  small  change,  bnt  snfficient  to  consign  monj 
livefl  to  the  womb  (yonim)  of  fire  (agneA).' 

The  most  important  passa^  in  Yedic  literatore  to 
prove  the  decided  disapproval  of  widow-bnming  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  at  least  as  far  as 
tiieir  own  caste  was  concerned,  occnrs  in  the  Brihad- 
devat&.    There  we  read : — 

TTdirshva  n&rity  an&yfl  mritam  patD j  anarohati, 
Bhr&tft  kai^j&n  pretaaya  nigadya  pratishedfaati  j 
Kuryld  etat  karma  hofA,  devaro  na  bhaved  yadi, 
PretAnngamanaTn  na  ay&d  iti  br&hmanaMeanAt. 
Tam&nam  itftresh&m  k&  stridhamio  'yatn  bhaven  na  t&. 

'  With  the  verse  "  Bise,  woman,"  the  wife  ascends  to 
follotv  her  dead  hnsband ;  the  younger  brother  of  the 
departed,  repeating  the  veree,  prevents  her.  The 
Hotri  priest  performs  that  act,  if  there  is  no  brother- 
in-law,  but  to  follow  the  dead  boaband  is  forbidden, 
HO  aajs  l^e  law  of  the  Br&hmaus.  With  regard  to 
the  other  castes  this  law  for  women  may  be  or  may 
not  be.' ' 

'  In  a  similar  manner  the  custom  of  widow- bnmiug  has  been 
introdnced  by  the  Brahmans  in  an  interpolated  pnssage  of  the  '  Toy- 
Cart,'  an  Indian  drama  of  king  Sodraka,  which  wb«  tnuulatad  by 
Frofeasor  Wilson,  and  haa  lately  been  performed  at  Paris.  '  Lo 
Chariot  d'Enfanl,'  Drame  en  vers  en  cinq  aclee  et  sept  tableaux,  tra- 
dnction  du  Diame  Indien  da  Boi  Sondraka,  par  MH.  Ufoj  et  Gerard 
de  Nerval.     Paris,  1850. 

*  Fart  of  this  passagie  is  wanting  in  MSS.  B.  b,  but  it  is  found  in 
A.  C.  Bee  also  H.  H.,  ■  Die  TodUnbertattung  bei  den  Brahmanen,' 
ZfiUehri/t  der  deirUelun  moTgenliinditekea  GeieUtehuft,  vol.  ix.  p. 
Ti.,  where  the  ritnal  is  somewhat  dtflerent.  SaanyAsapanisbad,  in 
BtbUetheea  Jndiea,  66.  p,  ISO. 

I  add  a  few  exttactg  from  Hr.  H.  J.  Busbb;r*s  work  on  Widen 
hunting : — p.  21,  '  Long  ago.  Oriental  soholara,  both  native    and 

TOIi.   I.  Z 


aeparation.  It  is  pati  ir 
ai!y  strojii,',  lil;.^  Laliii  /"- 
tSio  form  is  exactly  the 
apply  Grimm's  la-w,  becou 
Jntks,  bridegroom.  In  <_ 
inatead   of  ^^6^lt.     Now, 

European,  hart  phown  that  the  r 
unsaiictlotitil,  but  imperativelj  1 
knthoritative  Hitidoo  Bcriptnrcs. 
BajpooUlnBl^'i'ia^  iff  Bi^atthta. 
iDiiicated  iixii  iiiicjiiiiilj  in  Eindoa 
for  sbolilionieis  lo  select'  P.  2: 
Kutt49e  to  H'  un  iiinitvaUoD  and 
of  ii.WHJ  ycnr--  ^t.itKliag.  aada  bei 
tl)o  liny?  of  Alnuinder.  Thong 
mentarr  nnHn^rh  niirh  which  the 
laid  their  l>riniitj\i'  txMkB,  are  pi 
Lud]oir  clt-<i'n]iLTjeil,  if  poeaible, 
Bnd inflneTiliut  ruiluee  to  nnderta 
critical  objectiun  drawn  from  t 
paxticulare  us  \a  thi:  eSorts  made 
refer  to  the  itidTi'tiing  narrativi 
BtOfnins,  publi^ibcd  originally  ii 
wards  M  a  ^i.'pLir^ir<-  pamphlet  (L 
how  aiBcii  iufi  Ltmii  done,  and  tbi 
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Sanskrit  is  patui,  Eind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Prussian  pattin,  in  the  accasative  wau-patiin, 
-and  the  Greek  vorvia,  are  mere  transcripts  of  it,  all 
meaning  the  mistress. 

What  the  husbajid  was  in  bis  hoose — the  lord, 
the  Btrong  protector — the  king  was  among  his  people. 
Now,  a  common  name  for  people  was  vis  in  Sanskrit, 
from  which  the  title  of  the  third  caste,  the  house- 
holders, or  Vaisjas  is  derived.  It  comes  Irom  the 
same  root  from  which  we  have  in  Sanskrit  veaa, 
house,  oUos,  vicus,  Gothic  veihs,  Grerman  wichy  and 
the  modem  English  terminatiou  of  many  names  of 
places.  Hence  vispati  in  Sanskrit  meant  king,  i.e. 
lord  of  the  people,  and  that  this  compoand  had 
become  a  title  sanctioned  by  Aryan  etiquette  before 
the  separation,  is  confirmed  in  a  strange  manner  by 
the  Lithuanian  wiSiz-patig,  a  lord,  itieez-patene,  a 
lady,  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  vis-patis  and 
viapatni.  There  was,  therefore,  at  that  early  period, 
not  only  a  nicely-oi^anised  &mily  life,  bat  the  family 
began  to  be  absorbed  by  the  state,  and  here  again 
conventional  titles  had  been  fixed,  and  were  handed 
down  perhaps  two  thousand  years  before  snch  a  title 
as  Cssar  was  heard  of. 

Another  name  for  people  being  d&sa  or  dasyn, 
d&sa-pati  no  donbt  was  an  ancient  name  for  king. 
There  is,  however,  this  great  difference  between  vis 
snd  d&sa,  that  the  former  means  people,  the  latter 
subjects,  conquered  races,  nay,  originally,  enemies. 
Dasyn  in  the  Veda  is  enemy,  bat  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
where  we  have  the  same  word,  it  means  provinces  or 
genlee;  and  Darius  calls  himself,  in  his  mountain 
records,  'Idng  of  Persia  and  king  of  the  provinces' 
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(k8h&yathi;a  F&r«ai;a,  ksh&yathlja  dah^a- 
n&m) .  Hence  it  is  hardly  donbtfol  that  the  Greek 
Sstr-TroTijr  represents  a  Sanskrit  title  d4sa-pati,  lord 
of  nations ;  but  ve  cannot  admit  tiiat  the  title  of 
Hospodar,  which  has  lately  become  so  notorions, 
should,  as  Bopp  Bays,  be  the  same  as  Sanskrit 
Tis-pati  or  d&sa-pati.  The  word  is  gtupadorug 
in  Lithuanian;  in  Old  Slav,  gospod,  gospodin,  and 
gospodar;  Pol.  gogpodarz;  Boh.  hospodar.  A  Slavonic 
g,  however,  does  not  correspond  to  Sanskrit  d,  nor 
could  the  t  of  pati  become  d.'  Benfey,  whoderivee 
go»pod  from  the  Yaidik  ^^spati,  avoids  the  former, 
but  not  the  latter  difficulty ;  and  it  is  certainty  better 
to  state  these  difficulties  than  to  endeavour  to 
smuggle  in  some  ancient  Aryan  terms,  in  defiance  of 
laws  which  can  never  be  violated  with  impunity. 

A  third  common  Aryan  word  for  king  is  rkg  in 
the  Veda ;  rex,  regis,  in  Latin ;  reike  in  Gothic,  a 
word  still  used  in  German,  a«  reich,  regnum,  Frarik- 
reieh,  regnum  Francorum ;  in  LHsh  riogh ;  Welsh  ri. 
It  meant  originally  a  leader,  possibly  a  steersman. 

A  fourth  name  for  king  and  queen  is  simply 
father  and  mother.  6^anaka  in  Sanskrit  means 
father,  from  Gan,  to  beget;  it  also  occurs,  as  the 
name  of  a  well-known  king,  in  the  Yeda.  This  is  the 
Old  German  c^mmmij;,  the  English  Mug.  Mother  in 
Sanskrit  is  ga.ni  or  <fani,  the  Greek  tui/^,  the  Gothic 
quinS,  the  Slavonic  zetia,  the  English  queen.  Qoeen, 
therefore,  means  originally  mother,  or  lady ;  and 
thus,  again,  we  see  how  the  language  of  family  life 
grew  gradually  into  the  political  language  of  the 
.    Formenkirt  itr 
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oldest  Aryaa  state,  and  how  the  brotherhood  of  the 
family  became  the  ^parpla  of  the  state.' 

We  hare  seen  that  the  name  of  fauase  was  known 

before  the  Aryan  family  broke  np  towards  the  sonth 

and  the  north,  and  we  might  bring  further  evidence 

to  this  effect  by  comparing  Sanskrit  dama  with  Greek 

S6fu>t,   Latin  doTtim,   Slav,  domu,  Celtic  daimh,  and 

Gothic  timrjan,  to  build,  irom  which  English  timber. 

The  identity  of  the  Slavonic  grod,  castle,  burg,  and 

garod  (Nov-gorod)  with  the  Gothic  gards  has  been 

doubted  witboat  sufficient  reason,  though  there  may 

be  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  t  in  Korius  and 

yipros,  which   have    likewise  been    compared   with 

garda.*    The  most  essential  part  of  a  honse,  par- 

Ucnlarly  in  ancient  times,  being  a  door  well  fastened 

ind  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  enemies,  we  are  glad 

o  find  the  ancieiit  name  preserved  in  Sanskrit  dvar, 

r&ras,  Gothic  daur,  Lithuanian  dwrryi,  Celtic  dor, 

reek  6vpa,  Latin  fore».     The  builder  also,  or  archi- 

ct,  has  the   same  name  in   Sanskrit  and   Greek, 

kshan  being  the  Greek  riicTtov.     The  Greek  Aarv, 

ain,    has  been   compared   with   Sanskrit   vaatu, 

ise ;  the  Greek  xaifi^  with  Gothic  haime,  a.  village ; 

English  home.     Still  more  conclusive  as  to  the 

y  existence  of  cities,  is  the  Sanskrit  puri,  town. 

See  Lectvrei  on  tha  Soicnet  of  Langtuage,  Secand  Series,  p.  2SS, 
ttrtjcnlarlj  the  Qerman  tnuialation,  where  objectiona  to  this 
ition  have  been  answered. 

?otaI1;  distinct  from  tliese  words  are  karta,  kert,  and 
oocnmng  at  the  end  of  TiypiwdiHpTa,  BalAshgird  (i^.  Volo- 
rta),  and  other  Dameo  of  Iranian  towns.  Tber  are  Zend 
\,  Duwle,  founded  (Uubscbmann,  Zeittehrift  der  d.  m.  6. 
13S;  Noldeke,  ii.,  zxi.  p.  U3).  Tbia  kereta,  sestD,  ia 
diitinct  from  the  Hebrew  krreth,  town,  ooconing  in  the 
if  Cartkage,  Orta,  Jfe. 
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preserved  by  the  Greeks  in  their  name  for  towOr 
TToXis  i  and  that  highroads  also  were  not  onknown, 
appears  from  Sanskrit  path,  pathi,  panthan,  and 
P&thas,  all  names  for  road,  the  Greek  Trdtot,  the 
Gothic /a<i,  which  Bopp  believes  to  be  identical  with 
Latin  pons,  pontis,  and  Slavonic  p&nti. 

It  would  take  a  volume  were  we  to  examine  all  the 
relics  of  language,  though  no  donbt  every  new  word 
would  strengthen  oar  argument,  and  add,  as  it  were, 
a  new  stone  trom  which  this  ancient  and  venerable 
ruin  of  the  Aryan  mind  might  be  reconstructed.  The 
evidence,  however,  which  we  have  gone  through  mast 
be  sufBcient  to  show  that  the  race  of  men  which  could 
coin  these  words — words  that  have  been  carried  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  so 
many  nations,  could  not  have  been  a  race  of  savages, 
of  mere  nomads  and  hunters.  Nay,  it  shonld  be 
observed,  that  most  of  the  terms  connected  with 
chase  and  warfare  differ  in  each  of  the  Aryan  dialects, 
while  words  connected  with  more  peaceful  occupa- 
tions belong  generally  to  the  common  heir-loom  of 
the  Arjan  language.  The  proper  appreciation  of  this 
fact  in  its  general  bearing  will  show  how  a  similar 
remark  made  by  Niebuhr  with  regard  to  Greek  and 
Latin  requires  a  very  different  explanation  from  that 
which  that  great  scholar,  from  his  more  restricted 
point  of  view,  was  able  to  give  it.  It  will  show  that 
all  the  Aryan  nations  had  led  a  long  life  of  peace 
before  they  separated,  and  that  their  language  sc- 
quired  individuality  and  nationality  as  each  colonj 
started  in  search  of  new  homes — new  generations 
forming  new  terms  connected  with  the  warlike  anl 
adventnroQB  life  of  their  onward  migrationa.     Henofr 
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it  is  that  not  only  Greek  and  Latm,  but  all  AryaQ 
langnages  have  their  peaceful  words  in  common ;  and 
hence  it  ib  that  they  all  differ  bo  strangely  in  their 
warlike  expressions.  Thus  the  domestic  animals  are 
generally  knoTrn  by  the  same  name  in  England  and 
in  India,  while  the  wild  beaats  have  mostly  different 
names,  even  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  can  only  give  a 
list,  which  mnst  tell  its  own  story,  for  it  would  take 
too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  etymological  for- 
mation of  all  these  words,  thongh  no  doubt  a  proper 
nnderstanding  of  their  radical  meaning  would  make 
them  more  inatmctive  as  hving  witnesses  to  the 
world  of  thonght  and  the  primitive  household  of  the 
Aryan  race.     {See  next  page.) 

Of  wild  animals  some  were  known  to  the  Aryans 
before  they  separated,  and  tliey  happen  to  be  animals 
which  Uve  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  the  bear  and  the 
wolf:- 

SuukrlL       Omk.       lullu.         Tmhrnlii.       SUnmic         Celtic. 
Be*r :       rtkiliH  vinvc       anas  . .  Utb-loky-i       Ir.  art 

Wolf:       TWkl.  «.«       {J^5^     }0.T»1(        latt,.wiua..    I,.b»ch 

To  them  ahonld  be  added  the  serpent : — 

Smukht.    Greek.       Itkltui.         TenCcmlD.       aiTonls.        Ogltlc. 
lihl     (Iv,i  fugnli       lO.H.Q.  nnct  Llth.  ugl4^ 

BerpentiJ  J  (?n(t*i,i)  i  (MgniU.)  [  krmgnrjJ)    [_    .. 

Imh*  lloinnr      ImtpHU      }..),.  iV.mrIt 

Withoat  dwelling  on  the  various  names  of  those 
animals  which  had  partly  been  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated, while  others  were  then,  as  tfaey  are  now,  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flocks,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  mention  a  few  words  which  indicate 
that  this  early  pastoral  life  was  not  without  some  of 
the  most  primitive  arts,  SQch  as  ploughing,  grinding, 
weaving,  and  the  working  of  useful  and  precious 
metals. 
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lit' 

iii... 

:  Q  bo    b:      :    :    : 


1  £pil 


riii 


do  doss 


■«i    D  o  Ota    o    ooo*   3  odo6 

hM  III  ilril^lilif 


I  I  ill'  J   it 

I        a 

^        I,        '     ■■ 


1 


I  till  i   Ills!  I  lilt 

ilyiiiiiiilii^fyi 
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The  oldest  term  for  ploughing  is  Ab,  which  we  find 
in  Latin  arare,  Greek  dpovv,  to  ear,  Old  Slav,  orati, 
Oothic  arjan,  Lithuanian  arU,  and  Gaelis  ar.  From 
this  verb  we  hare  the  common  name  of  the  plough, 
&pvTpov,  arairum,  Old  Saxon  erida.  Old  Norse  ardhr. 
Old  Slavonic  oralo  and  oradlo,  Lithuanian  arkla-tf 
Welsh  aradyr  and  arad,  Cornish  aradar.  Possibly 
the  Sk.  ratha,  car,  comee  from  the  same  root  ar,  and 
snch  words  as  raia  in  Lithuanian,  rota  in  Latin,  rath 
in  Old  Irish,  prove  at  all  events  that  conveyance  by 
means  of  wheels  was  known  in  early  days,  'hpovpa 
and  orvunt,  too,  come  from  the  same  root.  Bnt  a 
more  general  name  for  field  is  Sanskrit  pada,  Greek 
viiov,  Umhrian  perum,  Latin  pedum  in  oppidum,  Pol- 
pole,  Saxon  folda,  O.H.G.  feld,  field ;  or  Sanskrit 
a^ra,  arfpos,  ager,  and  Gothic  akrs,^ 

The  com  which  was  grown  in  Asia  conld  not  well 
have  been  the  same  which  the  Aryan  nations  after- 
wards coltivated  in  more  northern  regions.     Some  of 

'  Leetvre*  on  the  Science  o/'Zan^uo^e,  fifth  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
Some  instTDctire  remarkB  on  the  words  here  used  for  drawing  a 
[dctnje  of  the  early  civilisation  of  the  Aiyana  may  be  seen  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  published  in  Euayt  and  Addretiei  of 
OmfM  College,  I8T4.  They  profess  to  be  founded  on  Pick's  Dit 
eietHaUge  SpracAeiakeit  der  Indegursuinea  BurojMu,  bnt  they  re- 
present ft  real  improvement  on  the  original,  tiome  of  Professor 
Fich'fl  critioiama  have  proved  very  valuable,  but  in  many  cases  where 
I  have  adhered  to  my  original  sUitements,  Mr.  Wilkins  will  find  that 
Professor  Flck'e  objections  bad  either  tieen  long  anticipated,  oi  have 
aince  been  answered  l^  sacb  scholars  as  Professors  Benfey  and 
CaJtiOB,  to  say  nothing  of  Professor  Pott,  the  NesUir  of  Comparative 
PhilOlogiitB,  whom  Mr.  Wiltcins,  not  qnite  respectfully,  calls  '  that 
most  learned  and  most  erratic  of  philologists.'  Od  arvum  and 
ipaupa,  see  Cnrtius'  Orvndz^e,  6th  edition,  p.  311,  and  particularly 
Benfey,  Auguibmyer  AUgnaeine  Zeitung,  1 S7S,  Beilage  Nos.  208  and 
309.  On  the  whole  snbjeot  see  some  excellent  remarks  in  Benfey's 
Setekitkt«  dor  SprachwiuoTueliuft,  p.  G97. 
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the  names,  however,  have  been  preaeired,  and  may 
be  snppoeed  to  have  had,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  at 
least  a  Himilar  botanical  character.  Sach  are  Sanskrit 
Java,  Zend  yava,  Lithuanian jovai,  which  in  Greek 
must  be  changed  to  ^ia.  Saoekrit  s  v  e  t  a  means  whi te,- 
and  corresponds  to  Gothic  hveit,  O.H.6.  Auu  and 
wix,  the  Anglo- Saxon  hvit.  But  the  name  of  the 
colour  became  also  the  name  of  the  white  grain,  and 
thns  we  have  Giothic  hvaitei,  Lith.  kwSty-t,  the 
English  wheat,  with  which  some  scholars  have 
compared  the  Slav,  ahito,  and  the  Greek  o-Itov.'  The 
name  of  com  signified  originally  what  is  crashed 
or  ground.  Thusiurnain  Sanskrit  means  ground, 
girna.,  pounded,  and  from  the  same  radical  element 
we  must  no  doubt  derive  the  Russian  zemo,  the 
Gothic  kaum,  the  Latin  grtimim.  In  Lithuanian 
gima  is  a  mill-stone,  and  the  plural  gimSa  is  the 
name  of  a  hand-mill.  The  Bussian  word  for  mill- 
stone is,  again,  zemov,  and  the  Gothic  name  for  mill, 
gvairmis,  the  later  quim.  The  EngBsh  name  for 
mill  is  likewise  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  it  exists 
not  only  in  the  O.H.G.  muK,  but  in  the  Lithuanian 
maluna-f,  the  Bohemian  mlyn,  the  Welsh  melin,  the 
Latin  mola,  and  the  Greek  fi.v\f}. 

We  might  add  the  names  for  cooking  and  baking, 
and  the  early  distinction  between  flesh  and  meat,  to 
show  that  the  same  aversion  which  is  expressed  in 
later  times — for  instance,  by  the  poets  of  the  Veda — 
against  tribes  eating  raw  flesh,  was  felt  already  dur- 
ing this  primitive  period.  Kravya-ad  {KpJas-t^)  and 
ftma-ad  (aixoi-lSio)  are  names  applied  to  barbarians, 
and  nsed  with  the  same  horror  in  India  as  i>ftoift6yot^ 

'  Professor  Benfejr  comparea  vitdi  with  Sanskrit  Bltfa,ooii^Iioin 
gfti,  fnnow  (Avgtbwrger  AOj.  Zeititng^  1876,  U.). 
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nnd  Kput^df^t  in  Grreece.  Bat  we  can  only  now 
tonch  on  these  points,  and  mnst  leave  it  to  another 
opportunity  to  bring  out  in  full  rehef  this  old  picture 
of  hnman  life. 

As  the  name  fbr  clothes  is  the  same  among  all 
the  Aryan  nations,  being  rastra  in  Sanskrit,  vasti  in, 
Gothic,  vesUs  in  Latin,  ia6i^s  in  Greek,  fassradh  in 
Irish,  gwisk  in  Welsh,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing 
to  the  Aryan  ancestors  the  art  of  weaving  as  well  as 
of  sewing.  To  weave  in  Sanskrit  is  ve,  and,  in  a 
causative  form,  vap.  With  ve  coincide  the  Latin 
vieo,  and  the  Greek  radical  of /ij-rpiov ;  with  vap,  the 
O.H.G.  wah,  the  Enghsh  weave,  the  Greek  iip-alpo. 

To  sew  in  Sanskrit  is  siv,  from  which  sutra,  a 
thread.  The  same  root  is  preserved  in  Latin  swo,  in 
Gothic  sii^a,  in  O.H.G.  aivm,  the  English  to  sew, 
Lithuanian  »iut>-u,  Greek  Koaffvat  for  niTao-iW.  Another 
Sanskrit  root,  with  a  very  similar  meaning,  is  Nah, 
which  must  have  existed  also  as  nabh  and  nadh. 
From  nah  we  have  Latin  iteo  and  necto,  Greek  via, 
German  ndhan  and  ndvan,  to  sew ;  from  nadh,  the 
Greek  vri6w,  from  nabh,  the  Sanskrit  n&bhi  and 
n&bha  or  urnanS.bha,  the  spider,  literally  the  wool- 


There  is  a  fourtli  root  which  seems  to  have  had 
originally  the  special  meaning  of  sewing  or  weaving, 
but  which  afterwards  took  in  Sanskrit  the  more 
general  sense  of  making.  This  is  raA:,  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Greek  pdvro),  to  stitch  together  or 
to  weave ;  nay,  which  might  account  for  another 
name  of  the  spider,  apayyq  in  Greek,  and  aranea  in 
Latin,  and  for  the  classical  name  of  woven  wool, 
\a!)(yo9  or  '\a/)(yn,  and  the  Latin  lana. 

That  tlie  value  and  asefrdneaa  o{  soiae  oi  ^O&ib 
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metals  were  known  before  the  separation  of  the  Arjan 
race  can  be  proved  only  by  a  few  words;  for  the 
names  of  most  of  the  metals  differ  in  different 
-countries.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iron  was 
known,  and  its  value  appreciated,  whether  for  defence 
or  for  attack.  Whatever  its  old  Aryan  name  may 
have  been,  it  is  clear  that  Sanskrit  ay  as,  Latin  aJies 
in  aheneiu,  and  even  the  contracted  form,  ces^  osrisy  the 
Gothic  aisy  the  Old  High-German  er  and  the  English 
iron,  are  names  cast  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  and 
only  slightly  corroded  even  now  by  the  rust  of  so 
many  centuries.*  The  names  of  the  precious  metals, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  have  suffered  more  in  passing 
through  the  hands  of  so  many  generations.  But, 
notwithstanding,  we  are  able  to  discover  even  in  the 
Celtic  airgiod  the  traces  of  the  Sanskrit  ra^ata,  the 
Greek  apyvposy  the  Latin  argentum ;  and  even  in  the 
Gothic  gulthy  gold,  a  similarity  with  the  Slavonic 
zlato  and  Russian  zoloto^  Greek  'xpvao^  and  Sanskrit 
hirariyam,  although  their  formative  elements  differ 
widely.  The  radical  seems  to  have  been  har-at,from 
whence  the  Sanskrit  harit,  the  colour  ofthesunand 
of  the  dawn,  as  aurum  also  descends  from  the  same 
root  with  aurora.  Some  of  the  stone  or  metal  imple- 
ments used,  whether  for  peaceful  or  warlike  purposes, 
have  kept  their  original  name,  and  it  is  extremely 
curious  to  find  the  exact  similarity  of  the  Sanskrit 
para/?u  and  the  Greek  7r£X€/cu^,  axe,  of  Sanskrit  a  si, 
sword,  and  Latin  ensisy  of  Sanskrit  ishu,  arrow,  and 

'  Mach  new  evidence  has  lately  been  collected  on  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Aryan  people  of  metals  besides  gold  and 
silver,  and  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  any  longer  that  the  coinci- 
dences pointed  out  in  the  text  prove  more  than  that  the  Aryans 
knew  a  third  metal  besides  gold  and  silver,  which  may  hare  been 
iron,  or  copper,  or  bronze. 
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Greek  16»,  of  Sanskrit   kehnra,  razor,   and   Grreek 

New  ideas  do  not  gain  ground  at  once,  and  there 
ia  a  tendency  in  oar  mind  to  resist  new  convictions  as 
long  as  we  can.  Hence  it  is  only  by  a  gradual  and 
carefo]  accnmnlation  of  facts  that  we  can  hope,  on 
this  Ungtdstic  evidence,  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
period  in  the  MetOTy  of  mankind  previons  to  the 
beginning  of  the  most  ancient  known  dialects  of  the 
Aryan  world — previons  to  the  origin  of  Sanskrit  as 
well  as  Greek — previous  to  the  time  when  the  first 
Greek  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  look- 
ing at  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  and  sea  and  country  to 
the  west  and  north,  called  it  Enropa.  Let  ns  ex- 
amine one  other  witness,  whose  negative  evidence 
will  be  important.  Daring  this  early  period,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aryan  race  must  have  occupied  a 
more  central  position  in  Asia,  whence  the  southern 
branches  extended  towards  India,  the  northern  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe.  It  would  follow,  therefore, 
that  before  their  separation,  they  coald  not  have 
known  the  existence  of  the  sea,  and  hence,  if  our 
theory  be  true,  the  name  for  sea  must  be  of  later 
growth,  and  different  in  the  Aryan  languages.  And 
this  e:qiectation  is  fully  confirmed.  We  find,  indeed, 
identical  names  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  one 
name  for  sea  is  identically  the  same  in  the  northern 
and  southern  branches  of  the  Aiyan  &mily.  And 
even  these  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  evidently 
metaphorical  expressions — names  that  existed  in  the 
ancient  language,  and  were  transferred,  at  a  later 
time,  to  this  new  phenomenon.  Fontua  and  tromor 
mean  sea  in  the  same  sense  as  Homer  speaks  of  vypd 
'  See,  however,  Cnrtins,  Gmndtiige  {.5tti  edi^'),  'p.  %TO. 
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xiKauBa,  for  ptmtut  cornea  from  the  same  source  from 
which  we  havej>one,  })ontu,  and  theSanflkritpantha, 
if  not  p&thas.  The  sea  ynta  not  called  a  barrier, 
but  a  high-road — more  aseful  for  trade  and  travel 
than  any  other  road — and  Professor  Ciirtins '  has 
well  pointed  out  Greek  expressioQB,  such  as  irovrof 
■aSaa  nro\trf9  and  OaKatraa  vovtou,  as  indicating,  even 
among  the  G-reeks,  a  consciousness  of  the  original 
import  of  ttovtos.  Nor  can  words  like  Sanskrit  sara, 
Latin  aaZ,  and  Greek  aXs,  d\6g,  be  quoted  as  proving 
an  acquaintance  with  the  sea  among  the  early  Aryans. 
Sara  in  Sanskrit  means,  first,  water,  afterwards,  salt 
made  of  water,'  but  not  necessarily  of  sea-water. 
We  might  conclude  from  Sanskrit  sara,  Greek  3Xt, 
and  Latin  sal,  that  the  preparation  of  salt  by  evapo- 
ration was  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  family 
before  they  separated.  But  this  is  all  that  could  be 
proved  by  akf,  sal,  and  Sanskrit  sara  or  salila;  the 
exclusive  application  of  these  words  to  the  sea  belongs 
to  later  times ;  and  though  the  Greek  ivdKtoT  meam 
exclusively  marine,  the  Latin  imula  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  an  island  surrounded  by  salt-water. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  words  like  aquor  in 
Latin  or  Trikaryos  in  Greek.  ®aXaaaa  has  long  been 
proved  to  be  a  dialectical  form  otddf>aa-aa  or  Topaaaa, 
expressing  the  troubled  waves  of  the  sea  (irdpa^e  ie 
frovTOv  Iloo-etSwj'),  and  even  if  the  Latin  mare  were 
the  same  as  Sanskrit  v&ri,  v4ri  in  Sanskrit  does  not 
mean  sea,  but  water  in  general,  and  could,  therefore, 
only  confirm  the  fact  that  all  the  Aryan  nations  ap- 
'  See  Knhn's  Journal  of  Comparative  Philologg,  i.  3*.  Professor 
Ciirtiue  gives  the  equ.itioii:  wimt  :  riroi^wMot  :  nUoiojUrfH: 
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plied  tenna  of  a  general  meaning  when  tbey  bad  eack 
■to  fix  their  names  for  the  sea.  Mare,  howerer,  is 
more  likely  a  name  for  dead  or  stagnant  water, 
like  Sanskrit  marn,  the  desert,  derived  from  mrt, 
to  die  J  and  ttongh  it  is  identical  with  Gothic  marei, 
^English  mere,  Slav,  more,  Irish  muir,  the  application 
of  all  these  words  to  the  oceaji  is  again  of  later  date. 
But,  although  the  sea  had  not  yet  been  reached  by 
the  Aryan  nations  before  their  common  langaage 
branched  off  into  various  dialects,  navigation  was 
well  known  to  them.  The  words  oar  and  rudder  can 
be  traced  back  to  Sanskrit,  and  the  name  of  the  ship 
is  identically  the  same  in  Sanskrit  (naas,  n&vas),  in 
Latin  (navw),  in  Greek  (vaiis),  and  in  Teutonic  (Old 
High-German  nacho,  Anglo-Saxon  nacd). 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  look  at  the  evidence 
hitherto  collected,  and  which,  if  space  allowed,  might 
have  been  considerably  increased,'  without  feeling 
that  these  words  are  the  fragments  of  a  real  language, 
once  spoken  by  a  united  race  at  a  time  which  the 
historian  has  tiU  lately  hardly  ventured  to  realise. 
Yet  here  we  have  in  our  own  hands,  the  relics  of 
that  distant  time ;  we  are  using  the  same  words 
which  were  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  Aryan  race, 
changed  only  by  phonetic  infiuences ;  nay,  we  are  as 
■  A  large  coUection  of  commoD  Aiyan  words  is  toand  in  Grimm's 
BUtory  i^  the  German  Lang«age.  The  first  attempt  to  nae  them  for 
historical  poiposes  waa  made  by  Eichhof ;  bat  the  most  useful  con- 
tributions have  since  been  macle  bj  Winningr,  in  bis  Manual  of 
CnmparatiM  Philology,  1S3S  ;  by  Knbn,  Curtiua,  and  Forstemann  ; 
and  much  new  material  is  to  be  found  in  Bopp's  Gloaarium  and 
Pott's  MymeUigitehe  Forichungen.  Pictet's  great  work.  Lei  OHjinet 
In^'EurepieHnei,  two  voIs.l8S9  and  1863,  brings  Ct^ther  the  most 
complete  mass  of  materials,  but  requires  also  the  most  carefal  sifting. 
With  n^rd  to  Sanskrit  words,  in  particular,  the  greatest  caution  Is 
required,  as  U.  Pictet  has  oot  ^aid  to  it  the  same  attention  as  to 
Celtic,  lAtin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic. 
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near  to  them  in  thought  and  speech  as  the  French 
and  Italians  are  to  the  ancient  people  of  Borne.  If 
any  more  proof  -were  wanted  as  to  the  reality  of  that 
period  which  must  have  preceded  the  dispersion  of  the 
Aryan  race,  we  might  appeal  to  the  Aryan  numerals, 
as  irrefragable  evidence  of  that  long-continued  intel- 
lectual life  which  characterises  that  period.  Here  is 
a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  achievements  of  the  human  mind, 
based  on  an  abstract  conception  of  quantity,  regu- 
lated by  a  spirit  of  philosophical  classification,  and 
yet  conceived,  matured  and  finished  before  the  soil 
of  Europe  was  trodden  by  Greek,  Boman,  Slave,  or 
Teuton.  Such  a  system  could  only  have  been  formed 
by  a  very  small  community,  and  more  than  any  part 
of  language  it  seems  to  necessitate  the  admission  of 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  conventional  agree- 
ment among  those  who  first  framed  and  adopted  the 
Aryan  names  for  one  to  hundred.  Let  us  imagine, 
as  well  as  we  can,  that  at  the  present  moment  we 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  invent  new  names  for 
one,  two,  three,  and  we  may  then  begin  to  feel  what 
kind  of  task  it  was  to  form  and  fix  such  words.  We 
could  easily  supply  new  expressions  for  material  ob- 
jects, because  they  always  have  some  attributes 
which  language  can  render  either  metaphorically  or 
periphrastically.  We  could  call  the  sea  the  salt- 
water; the  rain,  the  water  of  heaven;  the  rivers, 
the  daughters  of  the  earth.  Numbers,  however,  are 
by  their  very  nature  such  abstract  and  empty  con- 
ceptions, that  it  tries  our  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to 
find  any  attributive  element  in  them  to  which  ex- 
pression might  be  given,  and  which  might  in  time 
become  the  proper  name  of  a  merely  quantitative 
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idea.  There  might  be  less  difficulty  for  one  and 
two ;  and  hence  thene  two  namerals  have  receired 
more  than  one  name  in  the  Arjan  familj.  But  this 
again  would  only  create  a  new  difficulty,  because,  if 
different  people  were  allowed  to  use  different  names 
for  the  same  nameral,  the  very  object  of  these  names 
wonld  be  defeated.  If  fire  could  be  expressed  by  a 
term  meaning  the  open  hand,  and  might  also  be 
rendered  by  the  simple  plural  of  the  word  for  fingers, 
these  two  syaooymouB  terms  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  any  exchange  of  l^ought.  Again,  if 
a  word  meaning  fingers  or  toes  might  hare  been 
used  to  express  fire  as  well  as  ten,  all  commerce 
between  indiridnals  using  the  same  word  in  different 
senses,  would  hare  been  rendered  impossible.  Hence, 
in  order  to  form  and  fix  a  series  of  words  expressing 
one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aryan  ra«e  should  have  come  to 
some  kind  of  unconscious  agreement  to  use  but  one 
term  for  each  number,  and  to  attach  but  one  mean- 
ing to  each  term.  This  was  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  other  words,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  synonymous  and  polyonymous  terms  by  which 
erery  ancient  language  is  characterised.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  language  in  literary  and  practical  usage 
is  the  only  means  for  reducing  the  exuberance  of 
this  early  growth,  and  for  giring  to  each  object  but 
one  name,  and  to  each  name  but  one  power.  And  all 
this  must  hare  been  achiered  with  regard  to  the 
Aryan  numerals  before  Greek  was  Greek,  for  thus 
only  can  we  account  for  the  coincidences  as  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

VOL.   I.  A  A 
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ni.  ttv« 

•P<» 

tryi 

tbmi 

TV.  tUvtaB 

(aoUii, 

qMtnor 
.favp„){0(»D.potot-) 

ketari 

fldrOr 

T.  p«i« 

qnJnqiu, 
(0««L,pomU.; 

pmU 

and 

n.  >hsdi 

.'t 

and 

hOu 

TIL  uptu 

^j 

HptCBI 

wpl^ 

•ibDO 

TIILubao 

htr^ 

Hrtftnl 

ibtMU 

LE.  uvu 

4»fc 

dewynl 

XdMD 

M« 

dsem 

dwlmt 

Ulhnn 

Zt.  ckUuu 

1  .-,4». 

iln-lif 

^I.  dvMuu 

dUt»l«lBl 

ffwr-llta 

XZ.  rlxBd 

•uc«r, 

Ti«ln« 

dwI^dHilmU 

tT^uslia 

If  we  cannot  accoant  for  the  coiacidences  between 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugueee,  and  Wala- 
«hian  OTimerals,  without  admitting  that  all  were 
■derived  from  a  common  type,  the  Latin,  the  same 
•conclusion  is  forced  upon  ns  by  a  comparison  of  the 
more  ancient  numerals.  Thej  must  have  existed 
ready  made  in  that  language  from  which  Sanskrit 
aa  well  as  Welsh  is  derived ;  bnt  only  as  far  as 
hundred.  Thousand  had  not  received  expression  at 
that  early  period,  and  hence  the  names  for  thousand 
■differ,  not,  however,  without  giving,  by  their  very 
disagreement,  some  further  indications  as  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Aryan  race.  We  see 
Sanskrit  and  Zend  share  the  name  for  thousand  in 
common  (Sanskrit  sahasra,  Zend  hazanra),  which 
shows,  that  after  the  southern  branch  had  been 
severed  from  the  northern,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Brahmans  and  Zoroastrians  continued  united  for  a 
time  by  the  ties  of  a  common  langua^.  The  same 
conchision  may  be  drawn  from  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Gothic  thusutidi  and  the  Old  FruaHisn 
tusimtons  (ace),  the  Lithuanian  tukatantia,  the  Old 
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"SlaTonic  tuiaasta ;  while  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
■stand  apart  from  all  the  rest,  and  seem  to  have 
formed,  each  independentlj,  their  own  name  for 
thonsand. 

This  earliest  period,  then,  previoiia  to  any  national 
-separation,  is  what  I  call  the  mythopcBic  period,  for 
every  one  of  these  common  Aryan  worda  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  myth.  These  words  were  all  originally 
■appellative ;  they  expressed  one  out  of  many  attri- 
batea  which  seemed  characteristic  of  a  certain  object, 
■a-nd  the  selection  of  these  attrihntes  and  their  ez- 
presaion  in  language,  represents  a  hind  of  unconscioos 
poetry,  which  modem  languages  have  lost  altogether. 

Looking  then  at  the  whole  evidence  which  the 
langn^es  (rf  the  various  Aryan  nations  still  supply, 
we  perceive  that  before  their  separation  their  life  was 
that  of  agricultural  Nomads,  and  probably  most  like 
tiie  life  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  They  knew  the  arts  of  ploughing,  of  making 
roads,  of  building  ships  and  carts,  of  weaving  and 
sewing,  and  of  erecting  strongholds  and  houses,  more 
or  less  substantial.  They  could  count,  and  they  had 
divided  the  year  into  months.  They  had  tamed  the 
most  important  domestic  animals ;  they  were  ac- 
-^nainted  with  the  most  useful  metals,  and  were  armed 
with  hatchets  and  swords,  whether  for  peaceful  or 
for  warlike  purposes.  They  followed  their  leaders 
and  kings,  obeyed  their  laws  and  customs ;  and  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  which 
they  invoked  by  various  names.  It  might  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  state  of  civilisation  which  the  Aryan 
nations  had  reached  before  their  separation  was  in 
some  respects  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Aryan 
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colonists  after  their  settlements  in  India,  Greecer 
and  Italy,  for  it  has  irequently  been  maintained  that 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  repreaent  as  yet  a  purely 
nomadic  state  of  life,  and  that  we  see  in  them  the 
fresh  pastures  of  the  Seven-river  conntry,  now  called 
the  Pendjab,  occupied  either  by  peaceful  tribes  and 
their  numerous  herds,  or  by  warlike  confederations 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  pastures  and  herds 
among  themselves  or  against  barbarian  enemies.  No- 
other  nation  except  the  Vedic  Aryans,  says  Dr.  Knim, 
can  boast  of  literary  documents  which  sprang  into 
existence  previous  to  the  period  when  men  asanmed 
settled  abodes,  and,  not  content  with  raising  catUe, 
began  to  cultivate  the  soil.' 

This  view,  however,  of  the  very  primitive  state  of 
society  of  the  Aryan  settlers  of  India  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  songs  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Professor  Wilson, 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  successive  volumes  of  his 
translation  of  the  Rig-Veda,  has  repeatedly  dwelt  on 
this  point,  and  has  proved  by  facts  ^  that  the  people 
among  whom  the  Vedic  poets  sprang  up  were  a 
pastoral  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an  agricultural 
people. 

Language  has  been  called  fossil  poetry.  Bat  as 
the  artist  does  not  know  that  the  clay  which  he  is 
handling  contains  the  remnants  of  organic  life,  we  do 
not  feel  that  when  we  address  a  father,  we  call  him 
protector,  nor  did  the  Greeks,  when  using  tlie  word 
Satjp,  brother-in-law,  know  that  this  term  applied 
originally  only  to  the  younger  hrothei-s  of  the 
husband,  who  stayed  at  home  with  the  bride  while 

'  Arlnibert  Kahn,  Die  Herabkunff.  du  Feiier$,  p.  2. 

'  Wilson,  vol.   i.  pp.  xl.-xliv.;  vol.  ii.  pp.  iv,-ivii,;  voL  liL  h>. 
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-theiT  elder  brother  was  out  in  the  field  or  the  forests. 
The  Sanskrit  devar  meant  originally  pla;-nmte — it 
told  its  own  story — it  waa  a  myth ;  hat  in  Greek 
it  has  dwindled  down  Into  a  mere  name  or  a  tech- 
nical term.  Yet,  even  in  Greek  it  is  not  allowed  to 
form  a  feminine  of  Saijp,  as  little  as  we  should  venture 
even  now  to  form  a  mascnline  of  '  daughter.' 

Soon,  however,  languages  lose  their  etymological 
-conscience,  and  thus  we  find  in  Latin,  for  instance, 
not  only  vidua,  husbandless  ('Penelope  tam  din 
-vidna  Tiro  sno  caruit '),  but  viduus,  a  formation 
which,  if  analysed  etymologically,  is  as  absurd  as  the 
Teutonic  a  widower.  It  most  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  old  Latin  viduug,^  a  name  of  Orcus,  who  had 
a  temple  outside  Borne,  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Latin  mdva  is  really  the  Sanskrit  vi-dhaT&, 
however  great  their  similarity.  At  all  events  we 
should  have  to  admit  that  a  verb  viduare  wss  de- 
rived from  vidua,  and  that  afterwards  a  new  adjec- 
tive was  formed  with  a  more  general  sense,  so  that 
viduus  to  a  Soman  ear  meant  nothing  more  than 
privatum. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  fact  that  the 
Aryan  languages  possess  this  treasure  of  ancient 
names  in  common,  or  even  the  discovery  that  all 
these  names  had  originally  an  expreaaive  and  poetical 
power,  explain  the  phenomenon  of  mythological  lan- 
guage among  all  the  members  of  this  family  ?  How 
-does  it  reader  intelligible  that  phase  of  the  human 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  the  extraordinary  storiea 
-of  gods  and  heroes — of  gorgons  and  chimeeras — of 
things  that  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen,  and  that 

>  HBTtDil^,  Die  BeUffimi  der  Samrr,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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no  hmnan  mind  in  a  liealthy  state  could  ever  have- 
conceived  ? 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  most;  enter 
into  some  more  preliminaiy  obeerTatdona  as  to  the^ 
formation  of  words.  Tedious  ae  this  may  seem,  we 
believe  tliat  while  engaged  in  these  considerationa 
we  shall  see  the  mist  of  mythology  gradoally  clearing 
away,  and  discover  behind  the  shifting  clouds  of  the 
dawn  of  thought  and  language  that  real  nature  whicb 
mythology  has  so  long  veiled  and  di^uieed. 
.  All  the  common  Aryan  words  which  we  have- 
"^  hitherto  examined  referred  to  definite  objects.  They 
are  all  substantives :  they  express  something  bu1>- 
stantial,  something  open  to  sensuous  perception. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  language  to  express  origi- 
nally anything  except  objects  as  nouns,  and  qualities 
as  verbs.  Hence,  the  only  definition  we  can  give  of 
language  during  that  early  state  is,  that  it  is  the 
'',  conacioas  expression  in  soand  of  impressions  received 
by  all  the  senses. 

To  us,  abstract  nouns  are  so  familiar  that  we  cas 
hardly  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  men  experi- 
enced in  forming  them.  We  can  scarcely  ima^^e  a 
language  without  abstract  nonns.  There  are,  how- 
ever, dialects  spoken  at  the  present  day  which  have 
no  abstract  nouns,  and  the  more  we  go  back  in  the 
histery  of  languages,  the  smaller  we  find  the  nmnber 
of  these  useful  expressions.  As  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  an  abstract  word  is  nothing  but  an  adje<v 
tive  raised  into  a  substantive ;  but  in  thought  the 
conception  of  a  quality  as  a  subject  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  in  strict  logical  parlance 
impossible.     If  we  say  'I  love  virtue,'  we  seldom 
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connect  any  definite  notion  with  virtne.  Virtue  is 
not  a  being,  however  unsubstantiaJ ;  it  is  nothing 
individnal,  perHonal,  active ;  nothing  that  could  by 
itself  produce  an  expressible  impression  on  our  mind. 
The  word  virtue  is  only  a  short-hand  expression,  and 
when  men  said  for  the  first  time  '  I  love  virtue,'  what 
they  meant  by  it  originally  was  '  I  love  all  things 
that  become  an  honest  man,  that  are  manly,  or 
Tirtnona.' 

Bat  there  are  other  words,  which  we  hardly  call 
ahetract,  hut  which  nevertheless  were  so  originally, 
and  are  so  still,  in  form :  I  mean  words  like  day  and 
night,  spring  and  winter,  dawn  and  twilight,  storm 
and  thunder.  For  what  do  we  mean  if  we  speak  of 
day  and  night,  or  of  spring  and  winter?  We  may 
answer,  a  season,  or  any  other  portion  of  time.  But 
what  is  time,  in  our  conceptions  ?  It  is  nothing  sub- 
stantial, nothing  individual ;  it  is  a  quality  raised  by 
language  into  a  substance.  Therefore  if  we  say  '  the 
day  dawns,'  'the  night  approaches,'  we  predicate 
actions  of  things  that  cannot  act,  we  afiBrm  a  pro- 
position which  if  analysed  logically  would  have  no 
definable  subject. 

The  same  applies  to  collective  words,  such  as  sky 
and  earth,  dew  and  rain — even  to  rivers  and  moun- 
tains. For  if  we  say  '  the  earth  nourishes  man,'  we 
do  not  mean  any  tangible  portion  of  soil,  but  the 
earth  conceived  as  a  whole ;  nor  do  we  mean  by  the 
sky  the  small  horizon  which  our  eye  can  scan.  We 
imagine  something  which  does  not  fall  under  our 
senses,-  bnt  whether  we  call  it  a  whole,  a  power,  or 
an  idea,  in  speaking  of  it  we  change  it  unawares  into 
something  individual. 
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TSoyf,  in  ancient  l&ngnageB  every  one  of  these  words 
had  necessarily  a  termination  expreseiTe  of  gender, 
and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  cor- 
responding idea  of  sex,  so  that  these  names  received 
not  only  an  individaal,  bnt  a  sexual  character.  There 
wafi  no  substantive  which  was  not  either  mascoline 
or  feminine  ;  neuters  being  of  later  growth,  and  dis- 
tingaishable  chiefly  in  the  nominative.' 

What  must  have  been  the  result  of  this  ?  As  long 
a>s  people  thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  speai  of  morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and 
winter,  without  giving  to  these  conceptions  some- 
thing of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and,  at  last, 
personal  character.  They  were  either  nothings,  aa 
they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  thought,  or  they 
were  something ;  and  then  they  could  not  be  con- 

■  'It  is  witli  the  world,  as  with  each  of  us  in  our  individual  life; 
loTBe  we  leave  childhood  and  joittb  behind  us,  we  bid  adlea  to  tbe 
vjrid  impressiunfl  things  once  made  upon  us,  and  become  colder  Uld 
more  speculative.  To  a  little  child  not  only  are  all  living  creatures 
«ndovi'ed  with  human  intclligcncv,  but  ererything  ia  alirt.  In  Aii 
Kosnios,  Fuss;  takes  rank  with  Fa  and  Ma,  in  point  oF  jntalligenoe. 
He  beats  tbe  cbair  i^ainst  which  be  has  knocked  his  bead ;  and 
afterwards  kisses  it  in  token  of  renewed  friendship,  in  tbe  full  belief, 
that  like  himself,  it  is  a  moral  agent  amenable  to  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  fire  that  bums  bis  finger  is  "  Naughty  Fire,'  and 
the  stars  that  sbine  through  his  bedroom  window  are  Uyes,  like 
Mamma's,  or  Puisy's,  only  brighter.  The  same  instinct  that  prompU 
the  child  to  pKTtoiiifij  everything  remains  unchecked  in  the  Mvatn, 
and  grows  up  with  bim  to  manbooil.  Henoe  in  all  simple  and  early 
languages,  there  are  but  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  To 
develop  sucb  an  idea  a.'*  that  of  n  neuter,  requires  tbe  slow  growth 
of  civilisation  for  its  accomplishment.  We  see  the  same  tendency 
to  claKS  evertbing  as  masculine  or  feminine  among  even  dvilised 
men.  if  they  are  uneducated.  To  a  farm  labourer,  a  bundle  of  hay 
ia"(e,"just  osmachas  is  the  horse  that  oats  it.  Ho  resolutely 
ignores  "it"  as  a  pronoun  for  which  there  ia  not  tbe  slightest 
necessity.'— ft-i»«fr'*  Begitttr,  Feb.  6,  1868. 
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ceived  aa  mere  powers,  bnt  as  bein^  powerful.  Even 
in  oar  time,  though  we  have  the  conception  of  natare 
as  a  power,  what  do  we  mean  by  power,  except  some- 
thing powerful?  Now,  in  earlj  language,  nature 
was  Natvra,  a  mere  adjective  made  subetantiTe; 
ahe  was  the  Mother  always  '  going  to  bring  forth.' 
Waa  this  not  a  more  definite  idea  tiian  that  which 
we  connect  with  nature  9  And  let  ns  look  to  oar 
poets,  who  still  think  and  feel  in  language — that  is, 
vrho  use  no  word  without  having  really  enlivened  it 
in  their  mind,  who  do  not  trifle  with  language,  but 
nse  it  aa  a  apeU  to  call  forth  real  things,  full  of  light 
and  colour.  Can  they  speak  of  the  sun,  or  the 
dawn,  or  the  storms  aa  neutral  powers,  without  doing 
violence  to  their  feelings  ?  Let  us  open  Wordsworth, 
and  we  shall  hardly  find  him  use  a  single  abstract 
term  without  some  life  and  blood  in  it : 

Seligion. 
Sacred  Religion,  mother  of  form  and  fear, 
Dread  arbitresa  of  mntable  respect, 
New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are  wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  the  fickle  worshipper. 

Winier. 
Humamty,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay, 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  traveller  old. 
Propped  on  a  staff,  and  through  the  snllen  day, 
In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  the  plain, 
As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by  pain  : 
Or,  if  a  joster  fancy  shonld  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  command, 
The  ohosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough, 
In&Bily  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 
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These  emblems  snit  the  belpleas  and  forlorn; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  soom. 
For  he  it  was — dread  Winter  ! — who  beset. 
Flinging  ronud  van  and  rear  bia  ghaatlj  net, 
That  host,  'when  irom.  the  regions  of  the  Pole 
They  shmnk,  insane  Ambition's  barren  goal — 
That  host,  as  hnge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trost  in  baman  pride  f 
As  &tbers  proseCBt«  rebelbons  sons, 
^  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth  ; 
He  called  on  Froit'e  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consatne  in  manhood's  firmest  hold  .... 
.  .  .  And  bade  the  Snoto  their  ample  backs  bestride^ 
And  to  the  battle  ride. 

So,  &g&m,  of  Age  and  the  Hours : 
Age  !  twine  thy  brows  with  ireah  spring  flowers, 
And  call  a  train  of  laughing  Hours, 
And  bid  them  daneo,  and  bid  them  sing; 
And  thon,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  ! 

Now,  when  writing  these  lines,  WordBworth  need' 
hardly  have  thought  of  the  classical  Hone:  the 
conception  of  dancing  Hours  would  come  as  natural 
to  his  mind  aa  to  the  poets  of  old. 

Or,  again,  of  Storms  and  Seasons : 
Te  Stonns,  resound  the  praises  of  yoar  King  ! 
And  ye  mild  Seasons — in  a  snnny  clime, 
Midway,  on  some  high  hill,  while  father  Time 
Looks  on  delighted — meet  in  festal  ring. 
And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing  ! 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  poetical  dictioQ,  and  ^ 
make  allowance  for  what  seems  to  us  exaf^eiat^ 
lan^na^.    Bnt  to  the  poet  it  is  no  exaggeration,  n^ 
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was  it  to  the  ancient  poets  of  language.  Poetry  is 
older  than  prose,  and  abstract  speech  more  difBcnlt 
than  the  ontponring  of  a  poet's  sympathy  with 
nature.  It  requires  reflection  to  divest  nature  of  her 
living  expression,  to  see  in  the  swift-riding  clouds 
nothing  bat  vaporous  exhalations,  in  the  frowning 
mountaiuB  masses  of  stone,  and  in  the  lightning 
electric  sparks.  Wordsworth  feels  what  he  says 
when  he  exclaims — 

Monntaina,  and  Yalee,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  yon 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  jnst  disdain  ; 

and  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  last  hill  that  parleys 
with  the  setting  sun,'  this  expression  came  to  him 
as  he  was  commoning  with  nature ;  it  was  a  thought 
untranslated  as  yet  into  the  prose  of  our  traditional 
and  emaciated  speech ;  it  was  a  thought  such  as  the 
men  of  old  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  in  their 
common  every  day  conversation. 

There  are  some  poems  of  this  modem  ancient 
which  are  all  mythology,  and  as  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  them  hereafter,  I  shall  give  one  more  extract, 
which  to  a  Hindu  and  an  ancient  Greek  would  have 
been  more  intelligible  than  it  is  to  us; — 

Hail,  orient  Conqueror  of  gloomy  Night ! 
Thon  that  canst  shed  the  bliss  of  gratitude 
On  hearts,  howe'er  insensible  or  rude ; 
Whether  thy  punctual  Tisitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monarchs  dwell, 
Or  thon,  impartial  Son,  with  presence  bright 
Cheer'st  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's  cell ! 
Not  mmiioiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky, 
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In  naked  epleadour,  cle&r  from  mist  and  hasSt 

Or  clond  approaching  to  divert  the  rays 

Which  even  in  deepest  winter  testify 
Thy  power  and  majesty, 

Dazzling  the  yieion  that  presnmes  to  gaze. 

Well  does  thine  aspect  nsher  in  this  Day ; 

As  aptly  Boita  therewith  that  modest  pace 
Submitted  to  the  chains 

That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 
That  thou  ehonldst  trace, 

Till,  with  the  heavens  and  earth,  thoa  pass  away ! 

ISor  less,  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains — 

Their  ntter  stillness,  and  the  silent  grace 

Of  yon  ethereal  sammits,  white  with  snow, 

(Whose  tranqnil  pomp  and  spotless  pnrity 
Beport  of  storms  gooe  by 
To  us  who  tread  below) — 

Do  with  the  service  of  this  Day  accord. 

Divinest  object  which  th'  nplifted  eye 

Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold ; 

Thon,  who  upon  these  atiow-clad  Heights  hast  ponred 

Meek  lustre,  nor  forget'stthe  hnmble  Yale  ; 

Thon  who  dost  warm  Earth's  nniversal  mould, 

And  for  thy  bounty  wert  not  nnodored 
By  pions  men  of  old  ; 

Once  more,  heart-cheering  Snn,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Bright  be  thy  course  to-day — let  not  this  promise  fail ! 
Why  then,  if  we  ourselves,  in  speaking  of  the 
Sun  or  the  Storms,  of  Sleep  and  Death,  of  Earth  ajid 
Dawn,  connect  either  no  distinct  idea  at  all  with 
these  nanie^,  or  allow  them  to  cast  over  our  mind 
the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  poetry  of  old;  Trhy,  if 
we,  when  speaking  with  the  warmth  which  is  natniiil 
to  the  haman  heart,  call  upon  the  Winds  and  the 
Sun,  the  Ocean  and  the  Sky,  as  if  they  would  still 
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hear  us ;  why,  if  plastic  thonght  cannot  represent 
any  one  of  these  beings  or  powers  without  giving 
them,  if  not  a  htunan  form,  at  least  human  life  and 
human  feeling — why  should  we  wonder  at  the 
ancients,  with  their  langua^  throbbing  with  life  and 
revelling  in  colour,  if,  instead  of  the  grey  outlines 
of  our  modem  thought,  they  threw  out  those  living 
forms  of  nature,  endowed  with  human  powers,  nay, 
with  powers  more  than  human,  inaHmuch  aa  the 
light  of  the  Sun  was  brighter  than  the  light  of  a 
human  eye,  and  the  roaring  of  the  Storms  louder 
than  the  shouts  of  the  human  voice  ?  We  may  be 
able  to  acconnt  for  the  origin  of  rain  and  dew,  of 
storm  and  thunder ;  yet,  to  the  great  majority  of 
mankind,  all  these  things,  unless  they  are  mere  names, 
are  still  what  they  were  to  Homer,  only  perhaps  less 
beaatifnl,  less  poetical,  less  real  and  living. 

So  much  for  that  peculiar  difficulty  which  the 
hnman  mind  experiences  in  speaking  of  collective  or 
abstract  ideas — a  difGcolty  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
will  explain  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Mythology. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  similar  feature  of 
ancient  langnages — the  auxiliary  verbs.  They  hold 
the  same  position  among  verbs  as  abstract  noons 
among  substantives.  They  are  of  later  origin,  and 
had  all  originally  a  more  material  and  expressive 
character.  Our  auxiliary  verbs  have  had  to  pass 
through  a  long  chain  of  vicissitudes  before  they 
arrived  at  the  withered  and  lifeless  form  which  fits 
them  so  well  for  the  purposes  of  our  abstract  prose. 
Habere,  which  is  now  used  in  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages simply  to  express  a  past  tense,  j'ai  aimS,  I 
loved,  was  originally,  to  hold  fast,  to  hold  back,  as  we 
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neamng  of  moral  daty  or  legal  obligation  9  Where 
could  langoage,  which  can  only  diaw  apon  the  ma- 
terial world  for  its  nominal  and  verbal  treasures,  find 
something  analogona  to  the  abstract  idea  of  he  shall 
pay,  or  he  onght  to  yield?  Grimm,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  follow  the  German  language  into  its 
most  secret  recesBes,  propoeee  an  explanation  of  this 
verb,  which  deserves  serious  consideration,  however 
strange  and  incredible  it  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

Shall,  and  its  preterite  should,  have  the  following 
forms  in  Gothic : — 


Present. 

Preterite. 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skalt 

Skuld^B 

Skal 

Sknlda 

Sknlnm 

Skuldedum 

Skuluth 

Skuldednth 

Stulun 

Skuldedun 

In  Gothic  this  verb  ghal,  which  seems  to  be  a 
present,  can  be  proved  to  be  an  old  perfect,  analc^ous 
to  Greek  perfects  like  otSa,  which  have  the  form 
of  the  perfect  but  the  power  of  the  present.  There 
are  several  verbs  of  the  same  character  in  the  Ger^ 
man  langu^e,  and  in  English  they  can  be  detected 
by  the  absence  of  the  s  as  the  termination  of  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  present.  Skal,  then,  ac- 
cording to  Grimm,  means,  I  owe,  I  am  botind ;  but 
originally,  it  meant  I  have  killed.  The  chief  guilt 
punished  by  ancient  Teutonic  law  was  the  guilt  of 
manslaughter — and  in  many  oases  it  could  be  atoned 
for  by  a  fine.  Hence  sleal  meant  literally,  I  am 
guilty,  ich  bin  gchuldig ;  and  afterwards,  when  this 
fall  expression  had  been  ground  down  into  a.  \&^ 
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phrase,  new  expressions  became  possible,  sooh  as  I 
have  killed  a  iree  man,  a  serf,  i.e.  I  am  gaUtj  of 
a  free  man,  a  serf;  and  at  last,  I  owe  (the  fine  Ha 
having  alaiu)  a  free  man,  a  serf.  In  this  manner 
Grimm  account's  for  the  still  laterand  more  anomalons 
expressions :  such  as,  he  shall  pay,  i.e.  he  is  ^nilfy  to 
pay  (er  ist  eckuldig  zu  zahlen) ;  he  shall  go,  i.e.  be 
must  go;  and  last,  I  shall  withdraw,  i.e.  X  feel  bound 
to  witidraw.  Chancer  says  ('  Conrt  of  Love  *),  *  For 
by  the  faith  I  shall  to  God.' ' 

A.  change  of  meaning  like  this  seems,  no  doabt, 
violent  and  fanciful,  but  we  should  feel  more  inclined 
to  accept  it  if  we  considered  how  almost  every  word 
we  use  discloses  similar  changes  as  soon  as  we  analyse 
it  etymologically,  and  then  follow  gradually  its  his- 
torical growth.  The  general  conception  of  thing  is 
in  Wala.chian  expressed  by  hicm,  the  Latin  Ivarum, 
gain.  The  rrench  chose  was  originally  causa,  or 
cause.  If  we  say,  I  am  obliged  to  go,  or,  I  am  bonnd 
to  pay,  we  f  o^et  that  the  origin  of  these  expressions 
carries  us  back  to  times  when  men  were  bound  to 
go,  or  bound  over  to  pay.  Hoc  me  fallit  means,  in 
Latin,  it  deceives  me,  it  escapes  me.  Afterwards,  it 
took  the  sense  of  it  is  removed  from  me,  I  want  it, 
I  must  have  it :  and  hence,  il  me  fauty  I  must 
Again,  /  may  is  the  Gothic 

Mag,  Tnakt,  mag,  magum,  maguth,  magun ; 
and  its  primary  signification  was,  I  am  strong.  Now, 
this  verb  also  was  originally  a  preterite,  and  derived 
from  a  root  which  meant  to  grow,  whence  the  Gothic 
magus,  boy,  ma{g)vi  and  magath-n,  girl,  the  English 
maid ;  Goth,  megs,  gener,  English  match ;  also  niight 
and  main. 

>  See  Fiake,  Oeiieiii a/ Lan^age,  p.  H\. 
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In  mjttiological  lango^^  we  must  make  doe 
alloTrance  for  the  absence  of  merely  auiiliary  words. 
Every  word,  whether  nomi  or  verb,  had  stjll  its  fall 
original  power  during  the  mythopoeic  ages.  Word» 
were  heavy  and  unwieldy.  They  said  more  titan 
they  ought  to  say,  and  hence  much  of  the  atrange- 
ness  of  the  mythological  language,  which  we  can 
only  nnderstand  by  watching  the  natural  growth  of 
speech.  Where  we  speak  of  the  sun  following  the 
dawD,  the  ancient  poets  could  only  speak  and  think 
of  the  snn  loving  and  embracing  the  dawn.  What 
is  with  ns  a  sunset  was  to  them  the  Sun  growing 
old,  decaying,  or  dying.  Our  sunrise  was  to  them 
the  Night  giving  birth  to  a  brilUant  child ;  and  in 
the  Spring  they  really  saw  the  Sun  or  the  Sky  em- 
bracing the  earth  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  shower- 
ing treasures  into  the  lap  of  nature.  There  are 
many  myths  in  Hesiod,  of  late  origin,  where  we  have 
only  to  replace  a  full  verb  by  an  auxiliary,  in  order 
to  change  mythical  into  logical  language.  Hesiod 
calls  Nyx  {Night)  the  mother  of  Moros  (Fate),  and 
the  dark  Eer  (Destruction) ;  of  Thanatos  (Death) , 
Hypnos  (Sleep),and  the  tribe  of  the  Oneiroi  (Dreams). 
And  this  her  progeny  she  is  said  to  have  borne  with- 
out a  father.  Again,  she  is  called  the  mother  of 
Mdmos  (Blame),  and  of  the  woeful  Oizya  (Woe),  and 
of  the  Hesperides  (Evening  Stars),  who  guard  the 
beautiful  golden  apples  on  the  other  side  of  the  f ai  - 
famed  Okeanos,  and  the  trees  that  bear  fruit.  She 
also  bore  Nemesis  (Vengeance),  and  Apat^  (Fraud), 
and  Philotes  (Lust),  and  the  pernicious  Geras  (Old 
Age),  and  the  strong-minded  Eris  (Strife).  Now,  let 
as  use  oar  modem  expressions,  such  as  '  the  stars  are 
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Uranoa  is  the  Sanakrit  Varuwa,  and  this  is  derived 
from  a  root  Vab,  to  cover;  Varuna  being  in  the 
Yeda  also  a  name  of  the  firmament,  bat  especially 
connected  with  the  night,  and  opposed  to  Mitra,  the 
'day.  At  all  events,  the  name  of  Uranos  retained  with 
the  Greek  something  of  its  original  meaning,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  names  Hke  Apollo  or  Dionysos ; 
andwhenwe  see  himcalleda<rTs^»s, the  Starr; heaven, 
we  can  hardly  believe,  as  Mr.  Grote  says,  that  to  the 
Greek,  'TTranos,  Nyx, Eypnos, and  Oneiroa  (Seaven, 
Night,  Sleep,  and  Dream)  are  persona,  just  as  much 
as  ZeoB  and  Apollo.'  We  need  Only  read  a  few  lines 
farther  in  Hesiod,  in  order  to  see  that  the  progeny 
of  Gb3a,  of  which  Uranos  is  the  first,  has  not  yet 
altogether  arrived  at  thatmytholc^ical  personification 
or  crystallisation  which  makes  most  of  the  Olympian 
gods  so  difScult  and  doubtful  in  their  original  cha- 
racter. The  poet  has  asked  the  Muses  in  the  intro- 
dnction  how  Uie  gods  and  the  earth  were  first  born, 
and  the  rivers  and  the  endless  sea,  and  the  bright 
stars,  and  the  wide  heaven  above  (aiipavhs  ei'ipvi 
&iTep0sv).  The  whole  poem  of  the  'Theogony'  is  an 
answer  to  this  question ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  Greek  saw  in  some  of  the  names 
that  follow  simply  poetical  conceptions  of  real  objects, 
such  as  the  earth,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains. 
Uranoa,  the  first  offspring  of  Gtea,  is  afterwards 
raiaed  into  a  deity,  endowed  with  human  feelings  and 
attributes;  but  the  very  next  o£fapring  of  Gsea,  Ovpia 
fuiKpd,  the  great  Mountaina,  are  even  in  language 
repreaented  as  neuter,  and  can  therefore  hardly 
claim  to  be  considered  as  persons,  like  Zeus  and 
Apollo. 
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greater  modestj  than  he  who  has  laid  the  most  last- 
ing foandotion  of  Comparative  Mythology.  Grimm, 
in  the  introdnctiontohis  '  German  MyUiology,'  says, 
-withoot  disguise, '  I  shall,  indeed,  interpret  all  that  I 
can,  bat  1  cannot  interpret  all  that  I  should  like.' 
Bnt  surely  Otfried  Miiller  had  opened  a  path  into 
the  labyrinth  of  Greek  mythology,  which  a  scholar 
of  Mr.  Grote's  power  and  genius  might  have  followed, 
or  which  at  least  be  ought  to  have  proved  as  either 
rig^t  or  wrong.  How  late  mytholc^cal  langoage 
was  in  vogne  among  the  Greeks  haa  been  shown 
by  O.  Miiller  {p.  65)  in  the  myth  of  Kyrene.  The 
Greek  town  of  Eyrene  in  Libya  was  founded  about  * 
Olymp.  87  ;  the  ruhag  race  derived  its  origin  from 
the  Miuyans,  who  reigned  chiefly  in  lolkos,  in 
Southern  Thessaly ;  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
was  due  to  tbe  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Pytho.  Hence 
the  myth — '  The  heroic  maid  Kyrene,  who  lived  in 
Thessaly,  is  loved  by  Apollo  and  carried  off  to  Libya ; ' 
while  in  modern  language  we  should  say — '  The  tovra 
of  Kyrene,  in  Thessaly,  sent  a  colony  to  Libya,  under 
the  auspices  of  Apollo.'  Many  more  instances  might 
be  given,  where  the  mere  substitution  of  a  more 
matter-of-&«t  verb  divests  a  myth  at  once  of  its 
miraculous  appearance.' 

KaunOB  is  called  the  son  of  MiletoB — i.e.  Kretan 
-colonists  from  Miletos  had  founded  the  town  of 
KannoB  in  Lycia.  Again,  the  myth  says  tbat 
Katinos  fled  from  Miletos  to  Lycia,  and  his  sister 
ByblOBwas  changed,  by  sorrow  over  her  lost  brother, 
into  a  fountain.  Here  Miletos  in  Ionia,  being  better 
known  than  the  Miletos  in  Kreta,  has  been  brought 

>  Kaime'e  Mytkehgt,  |  10,  p.  zzzii. 
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in  by  mistake — Bjtlos  being  simply  a  small  river 
near  the  Ionian  Miletos.*  Again,  Paosaniae  tells  nB* 
as  a  matter  of  history,  that  Miletoa,  a  beantifxil  boy, 
fled  from  Kreta  to  Ionia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
jealousy  of  Minos — the  iact  being  that  Miletoa  in 
Ionia  was  a  colony  of  the  Miletos  of  Ereta,  and  Minos 
the  most  famous  kingof  that  island.  Again,  Marpessa 
IB  called  the  daughter  of  Evenos,  and  a  myth  repre- 
sents her  as  carried  away  by  Idas — Idas  being  the 
name  of  a  famous  hero  of  the  town  of  Marpessa.  The 
fact,  implied  by  the  myth  and  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  is  that  colonists  started  Irom  the  river 
Evenos,  and  founded  Marpessa  in  Messina.  And  here 
a^ain  the  myth  adds  that  Evenos,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  reconquer  his  daughter  from  Idas,  was  changed 
by  sorrow  into  a  river,  like  Byblos,  the  sister  of 
Miletos. 
(  If  the  Hellenes  call  themselves  a\mf}(8oves,yie  fancy 
we  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  expression. 
But,  if  we  are  informed  that  wvppd,  the  red,  was  the 
oldest  name  of  Thessaly,  and  that  Hellen  was  the  son 
of  Pyrrha,  Mr.  Grote  would  say  that  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  a  myth,  and  that  the  Greeks,  at  least,  never 
doubted  that  there  really  was  one  individual  called 
Pyrrha,  and  another  called  Hellen.  Now,  this  may 
be  true  with  regard  to  the  later  Greeks,  such  as 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  but  was  it  so — could  it  have 
been  80  originally  ?  Language  is  always  language — 
it  always  meant  something  originally,  and  he,  who- 
ever  it  was,  who  first,  instead  of  calling  the  Helloies 

'  For  similar  river  luj'tbii,  see  Bbolanantb  Chandei's  7Vwt«If,L 
pp.  226,  307  i  CarnAill  Masasim,  1869,  pp.  36-40 ;  Grot«,  HiiUrj  fi 
Orcece,  i.  p.  535. 
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born  of  the  boU,  spoke  of  Pyrrha,  the  mother  of 
Hellen,  miiat  have  meant  something  intelligible  and 
rational;  he  coald  not  have  meant  a  friend  of  his 
whom  he  knew  by  the  name  of  Kellen,  and  an  old 
lady  called  Pyrrha ;  he  meant  what  we  mean  if  we 
sp^ik  of  Italy  as  the  mother  of  Art. 

Even  in  more  modem  times  than  those  of  which 
Otfiied  Miiller  speaks,  we  find  that  'to  speak  mytho-^,^ 
logically '  was  the  fashion  among  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. Pansanias  complains  of  those  'who  genealo- 
gise  everything,  and  make  Pythis  the  son  of  Delphos.* 
The  atory  of  Eros  in  the  '  I^eedros '  is  called  a  myth 
(fuidoi,  254  D ;  \6yos,  257  b)  j  yet  Sokrates  says 
ironically  *that  it  is  one  of  those  which  you  may 
believe  or  not'  (touto**  8^  i^itm  fiiv  •jntdio-ffai,  Ife- 
oTt  Si  fi'^).  Again,  when  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
^gjpiiaa  god  Theuth,  he  calls  it  a  '  tradition  of  old ' 
{oKO^u  y  i^m  Xiysiv  rmv  irpoTt/wv),  hut  Phsedros  knows 
at  once  that  it  is  one  of  Sokrates'  own  making, 
and  he  says  to  him,  *  Sokrates,  thou  makest  easily 
Egyptian  or  any  other  stories'  {koyoi).  When  Pindar 
calla  Apophasis  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  every 
Greek  understood  this  mythological  language  as  well 
as  if  he  had  said  '  an  aitertbought  leads  to  an 
excuse.' '  Nay,  even  in  Homer,  when  the  lame  Litte 
'  O.  MitUer  has  pointed  out  how  the  different  parents  given  ta 
the  £HnyM  by  different  poets  were  su^rgeBted  by  the  character  wbich 
«Bch  poBt  ascribed  to  them.  '  Evidently,'  he  says,  in  his  Ettay  »n 
tile  Rnnmtidtt,  p.  184, '  this  genealogy  answered  better  to  the  views 
and  poetical  objectsof  .iGschylos  than  one  of  the  current  genealogies 
by  which  the  Erinyes  are  derived  from  Bltotos  and  Gsca  (Sophokles), 
Eronoa  and  Kurynome  (in  a  work  aacribed  to  Epimenides),  Phorkys 
(Enphorion),G«aBiirynome  (Istron),  Acheron  and  Night  (Endemoe), 
Eades  and  Persephone  (Orphic  hymns), Hades  and  Sty x  (AthenodorOK 
and  Hnaaeaa).'     Bee,  however,  Arti,  by  H.  D.  HUller,  p.  6T. 
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(Prayers)  are  said  to  follow  AtS  (Mischief),  trying 
to  appease  her,  a  Greek  understood  that  lang^oage  as 
well  as  we  do  when  we  say  that  ^  Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.' 

When  Prayers  are  called  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  we 
are  hardly  as  yet  within  the  sphere  of  pure  mytho- 
logy. For  Zeus  was  to  the  Greeks  the  protector 
of  the  suppliants,  Zev?  iKeria-ios, — and  hence  Prayers 
are  called  his  daughters,  as  we  might  call  Liberty 
the  daughter  of  England,  or  Prayer  the  offspring  of 
the  soul. 

All  these  sayings,  however,  though  mythical,  are 
not  yet  myths.  It  is  the  essential  character  of  a 
true  myth  that  it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible 
by  a  reference  to  the  spoken  language.  The  plastic 
character  of  ancient  language,  which  we  have  traced 
in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  not  sufficient 
to  explain  how  a  myth  could  have  lost  its  expres- 
sive power  or  its  life  and  consciousness.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  forming  abstract  nouns 
and  abstract  verbs,  we  should  yet  be  unable  to  ac- 
count for  anything  beyond  allegorical  poetry  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity;  mythology  would  still 
remain  a  riddle.  Here,  then,  we  must  call  to  our 
aid  another  powerful  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
ancient  speech,  for  which  I  find  no  better  name  than 
Polyonymy  and  Synonomy^  Most  nouns,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  were  originally  appellatives  or 
predicates,  expressive  of  what  seemed  at  the  time 
the  most  characteristic  attribute  of  an  object.  Bat 
as  most  objects  have  more  than  one  attribute,  and 

'  See  the  Anthor's  lettei  to  Chevalier   Bunsen   On  the 
LatiguageMf  p.  35. 
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«g,  tinder  different  aapects,  one  or  the  other  attribute 
might  seem  more  appropriate  to  forro  the  name,  it 
happened  bj  necesait;  that  most  objects,  during  the 
early  period  of  language,  had  more  than  one  name. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  greater  portion  of  these 
namea  became  useless,  and  the;  were  moetly  replaced 
in  litenuy  dialects  hj  one  fixed  name,  which  might 
be  called  the  proper  name  of  such  objects.  The  more 
ancient  a  language,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonyms. 

Synonyms,  again,  if  used  constantly,  most  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  a  number  of  homonyme.  If  we 
may  call  the  sun  by  fifty  namea  expressive  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  some  of  these  names  will  be  appli- 
cable to  other  objects  also,  which  happen  to  possess 
the  same  quality.  These  different  objecta  would  then 
be  called  by  the  aame  name — they  would  become 
homonyms. 

In  the  Veda,  the  earth  is  called  urvl  (wide), 
prithvi  (broad),  mahi  (great),  and  many  more 
names,  of  which  the  Nighanfu  mentions  twenty-one. 
These  twenty-one  words  would  bo  synonyms.  But 
urvl  (wide)  is  not  only  given  as  a  name  of  the  earth, 
but  also  means  a  river.  Prtthvi  (broad)  means  not 
only  earth,  but  sky  and  dawn.  Mahi  (great,  strong) 
is  used  for  cow  and  speech,  as  well  as  for  earth. 
Hence,  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn,  cow,  and  speech, 
would  become  homonymes.  All  these  names,  how- 
ever, are  simple  and  intelligible.  But  moat  of  the  old 
terms,  thrown  out  by  language  at  the  first  burst  of 
youthful  poetry,  are  based  on  bold  metaphors.  These 
metaphors  once  forgotten,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
toots  whence  the  words  were  derived  oucA  dVmm^ 
and  changed,  many  of  these  worda  -woul^  'aB.Wx«&^ 
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lose  their  radical  as  well  as  their  poetical  meaning; 
Thej  would  become  mere  names  handed  down  in  the 
conversation  of  a  family;  understood,  perhaps,  by 
the  grandfather,  familiar  to  the  father,  but  strange 
to  the  son,  and  misunderstood  by  the  grandson.  This 
misunderstanding  may  arise  in  various  manners. 
Either  the  radical  meaning  of  a  word  is  forgotten, 
and  thus  what  was  originally  an  appellative,  or  a 
name,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  (nomen 
stands  for  gnomen,  ^quo  gnoscimus  res,'  like  natus 
for  gnatiis)^  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  sound — a 
name  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  fa/v 
being  originally  a  name  of  the  sky,  like  the  Sanskrit 
dyaus,  became  gradually  a  proper  name,  which  be- 
trayed its  appellative  meaning  only  in  a  few  pro- 
verbial expressions,  such  as  Zevs  vet,  or  *  sub  Jove 
frigido.' 

Frequently  it  happened  that  after  the  true  ety- 
mological meaning  of  a  word  had  been  forgotten,  a 
new  meaning  was  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  ety- 
mological instinct  which  exists  even  in  modem  lan- 
guages. Thus,  KvKTf^svris^  the  son  of  light — ^Apollo — 
was  changed  into  a  son  of  Lycia ;  A^JXtoy,  the  bright 
one,  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  in 
Delos. 

Again,  where  two  names  existed  for  the  same 
object,  two  persons  would  spring  up  out  of  the  two 
names,  and  as  the  same  stories  could  be  told  of  either, 
they  would  naturally  be  represented  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  parent  and  child.  Thus  we  find  Selene, 
the  moon,  side  by  side  with  Mene,  the  moon ;  Heliod 
fSurya),  the  Sun,  and  Phoebos  (Bhava  [?] ,  a  different 
fovm  of  Sudra) ;  and  m  Tao^\.  ol>3ckft^T^^>M2CQea  we 
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can  discover  humanised  forma  of  Greek  gods,  with 
names  which,  in  many  instances,  were  epithets  of 
their  divine  prototypes.  Still  more  frequently  it 
happened  that  adjectives  connected  with  a  word  as 
applied  to  one  ohject  were  used  with  the  same  word  ' 
even  though  applied  to  a  different  object.  What  was- 
told  of  the  Sea  was  told  of  the  Sky,  and  the  Sun  once 
being  called  a  lion  or  a  wolf  was  soon  endowed  with 
claws  and  mane,  even  where  the  animal  metaphor  was 
forgotten.  Thus  the  Sun  with  bis  golden  rays  might 
be  called  *  golden-handed,'  havd  being  expressed  by 
the  same  word  as  ray.  But  when  the  same  epithet 
was  applied  to  Apollo  or  Indra,  a  myth  would  spring 
np,  as  we  find  it  in  German  and  Sanskrit  mythology, 
telling  us  that  Indra  lost  his  hand,  and  that  it  was 
replaced  by  a  hand  made  of  gold. 

Here  we  have  some  of  the  keys  to  mythology,  but 
the  manner  of  handling  them  can  only  be  learnt  from 
comparative  philology.  As  in  French  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  radical  meaning  of  many  a  word  unl^s 
we  compare  it  with  its  corresponding  forms  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  Proven9al ;  we  should  find  it  impossible 
to  discover  the  origin  of  many  a  Greek  word  vrith- 
out  comparing  it  with  its  more  or  less  corrupt 
relatives  in  Grerman,  Latin,  Slavonic,  and  Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  in  this  ancient  circle  of 
languages  nothing  corresponding  to  Latin,  by  which 
we  can  test  the  more  or  less  original  form  of  a  word 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Sanskrit  is  not  the 
mother  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  Latin  is  the  mother 
of  French  and  Italian.  But  although  Sanskrit  is  but 
one  among  many  sisters,  it  is,  no  doobt,  &e  «\^^ 
in  so  J&r  as  it  has  preserved  its  vrords  in^^ix  -nuiifftr 
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primitive  state  ;  and  if  we  once  succeed  in  tracing  a 
Latin  and  Greek  word  to  its  corresponding  form  in 
Sanskrit,  we  are  generallj  able  at  the  same  time  to 
account  for  its  formation  and  to  fix  its  radical  mean- 
ing. What  should  we  know  of  the  original  meaning 
of  irarrip^  H'V'^vp^  ^^^  Ovydrrfpy^  if  we  were  reduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  one  language  like  Greek  ?  But  as 
soon  as  we  trace  these  words  to  Sanskrit,  their  pri- 
mitive  power  is  clearly  indicated.  0.  Miiller  was 
one  of  the  first  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  classical 
philology  must  surrender  all  etymological  research 
to  comparative  philology,  and  that  the  origin  of 
Greek  words  cannot  be  settled  by  a  mere  reference 
to  Greek.  This  applies  with  particular  force  to 
mythological  names.  In  order  to  become  mytho- 
logical, it  was  necessary  that  the  radical  meaning  of 
certain  names  should  have  been  obscured  and  for- 
gotten in  the  language  to  which  they  belong.  Thus 
what  is  mythological  in  one  language  is  frequently 
natural  and  intelligible  in  another.  We  say  Hhe 
sun  sets,'  but  in  our  own  Teutonic  mythology  a  seat 
or  throne  is  given  to  the  sun  on  which  he  sits  down, 
as  in  Greek  Eos  is  called  'xpvaoOpovoSy  or  as  the 
Modern  Greek  speaks  of  the  setting  sim  as  fj>uos 
jSaaiXem.  We  doubt  about  Hekate,  but  we  under- 
stand at  once  "E/caroy  and 'E/caT?7^o\os.  We  hesitate 
about  Lucina,  but  we  accept  immediately  what  is  a 
mere  contraction  of  Lucna  (or  louxna)^^  the  Latin 
Luna. 


*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Greek  ctymolop:y»  from  the  Etymolo^icfi^ 
Uagmim  :  %vyi.Tf\p  iropA  rh  B6(iy  Kal  dpfiav  Korh,  yaarp6s*  in  rov  0vm  «J 
rou  yatrrfip*  Kiyrrai  7ap  *rhi  6i)Kca  rdxwv  KivucrBai  ip  rf  fiiyrpf. 
*  See  Lecttire*  on  the  Science  of  lianguo^e  (;V^^Y^-^«"^*^- 
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What  is  commonly  called  Hindu  mythology  is  of 
little  or  no  avail  for  comparative  porposes.  The 
stories  of  jffiva,  Vishnu,  MahMeva,  PSivati,  Kfi.ll, 
Eriahna,  &g.,  are  of  late  growth,  indigenous  to  India, 
and  full  of  wild  and  fanciful  conceptions.  Bat  while 
this  late  mythology  of  the  Pnrijias  and  even  of  the 
Epic  poems,  offers  no  aesistance  to  the  comparative 
mythologist,  a  whole  world  of  primitive,  natural,  and 
intelUgihle  mythology  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Veda.  The  mythology  of  the  Veda  is  to  comparative 
mythology  what  Sanskrit  has  been  to  comparative 
grammar.  There  is,  fortunately,  no  system  of  religion 
or  mythology  in  the  Veda.  Names  are  used  in  one 
hymn  as  appellatives,  in  another  as  names  of  gods. 
The  same  god  is  sometimes  represented  as  supreme, 
sometimes  as  equal,  sometimes  as  inferior  to  others. 
The  whole  nature  of  these  so-called  gods  is  still  trans- 
parent ;  their  first  conception,  in  many  cases,  clearly 
perceptible.  There  are  aa  yet  no  genealogies,  no  set- 
tled marriages  between  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
father  is  sometimes  the  son,  tlie  brother  is  the  hus- 
band, and  she  who  in  one  hymn  is  the  mother,  is  in 
another  the  wife.  As  the  conceptions  of  the  poet 
varied,  so  varied  the  nature  of  these  gods.  Nowhere 
is  the  wide  distance  which  separates  the  ancient 
poems  of  India  from  the  most  ancient  literature  of 
Greece  more  clearly  felt  than  when  we  compare  the 
growing  myths  of  the  Veda  with  the  full-grown  and 
decayed  myths  on  which  the  poetry  of  Homer  is 
founded.  The  Veda  is  the  real  Thet^ny  of  the 
Aryan  races,  while  that  of  Hesiod  is  a  distorted 
caricature  of  the  original  image.  If  we  want  to 
know  whither  the  htuiian  mind,  thotigti  €iv&.o>nQA. 
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with  the  natural  consciousness  of  a  divine  power,  ia 
driven  necessarily  and  inevitably  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  language  as  applied  to  snpematoral  and 
abstract  ideas,  we  must  read  the  Veda;  and  if  we 
want  to  tell  the  Hindus  what  they  are  worshipping 
— mere  names  of  natural  phenomena,  gradually 
obscured,  personified,  and  deified — ^we  must  make 
them  read  the  Veda.  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  early 
Fathers  to  treat  the  heathen  gods^  as  demons  or 
evil  spirits,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  commit  the 
same  error  with  regard  to  the  Hindu  gods.  Their 
gods  have  no  more  right  to  any  substantive  existence 
than  Eos  or  Hemera — ^than  Nyx  or  Apate.  They 
are  masks  without  an  actor — the  creations  of  man, 
not  his  creators ;  they  are  nomina  not  numi7ui ;  names 
without  being,  not  beings  without  names. 

In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  it  happens  that  a 
Greek,  or  a  Latin,  or  a  Teutonic  myth  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  resources  which  each  of  these 
languages  still  possesses,  as  there  are  many  words  in 
Greek  which  can  be  explained  etymologically  without 
any  reference  to  Sanskrit  or  Gothic.  We  shall  begin 
with  some  of  these  myths,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
more  diflicult,  which  must  receive  light  from  more 
distant  regions,  whether  from  the  snowy  rocks  of 
Iceland  and  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  or  from  the 
borders  of  the  *  Seven  Rivers,'  and  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda. 

*  Aristotle  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  Greek  gods  in  a  passage 
of  the  Mctaphytncs.  He  is  attacking  the  Platonic  ideas,  and  tries  to 
show  their  contradictory  character,  calling  them  alffBrfrk  dtSio,  things 
eternal,  and  at  the  same  time  sensible,  i.e.  things  that  cannot  be 
conceived ;  as  men,  he  continues,  maintain  that  there  arc  gods,  but 

give   thorn,  a  human  form,  thvis  making  them  really    *iiimiortal 

mortals,*  i.c,  non-entities. 
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The  rich  iiiiaf^a.tion,  the  quick  perception,  the 
"intellectoal  Tivacity,  and  ever-varying  fancy  of  the 
Oreet  nation,  make  it  easy  to  understand  that,  after 
-the  separation  of  the  Aryan  race,  no  language  was 
richer,  no  mythology  more  varied,  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Words  were  created  with  wonderful  facility, 
and  were  forgotten  again  with  that  carelessness  which 
the  conacionsness  of  inezlurastible  power  imparts  to 
men  of  genins.  The  creation  of  every  word  was 
originally  a  poem,  embodying  a  bold  metaphor  or  a 
bright  conception.  But,  like  the  popular  poetry  of 
Greece,  these  words,  if  they  were  adopted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  lived  on  in  the  language  of  a  family,  of  a 
city,  of  a  tribe,  in  the  dialects,  or  in  the  national 
speech  of  Greece,  soon  forgot  the  father  that  had 
given  them  birth,  or  the  poet  to  whom  they  owed 
their  ezifltence.  Their  genealogical  descent  and  native 
character  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
and  their  etymological  meaning  would  have  bafSed 
the  most  ingenious  antiquarian.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, cared  as  little  about  the  etymological  individu- 
ality of  their  words  as  they  cared  to  know  the  name 
of  every  bard  that  had  first  sung  the  Aristeia  of 
MenelaoB  or  Diomedee.  One  Homer  was  enough  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  any  etymology  that  ex- 
plained any  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  was  wel- 
come, no  historical  considerations  being  ever  allowed 
to  interfere  with  ingenious  guesses.  It  is  known  how 
Sokrates  changes,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Eros 
into  a  god  of  wings,  but  Homer  is  quite  as  ready 
with  etymologies,  and  they  are  useful,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  prove  that  the  real  etymology  of  the  namea 
of  the  gods  had  been  foi^gotten  long  betoTe'H.oiQ.CT.- 
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We  can  best  enter  into  the  original  mftaning  of  a. 
Greek  myth  when  some  of  the  persons  who  art  in  it 
have  preserved  names  intelligible  in  Greek.    When 
we  find  the  names  of  Eos,  Selene,  Helios,  or  Herae^ 
we  have  words  which  tell  their  own  story,  and  we 
have  a  ttov  ct&  for  the  rest  of  the  myth.     Let  ns 
take  the  beautiful  myth  of  Selene  and  Endymion. 
Endymion  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Ealyke,  but  he  is 
also  the  son  of  Aethlios,  a  kingof  Elis,  who  is  himself 
called  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  whom  Endymion  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  as  king  of  Elis.    This  localises 
our  myth,  and  shows,  at  least,  that  Elis  is  its  birth- 
place,  and  that,   according  to   Greek  custom,  the 
reigning  race  of  Elis  derived  its  origin  from  Zeus. 
The  same  custom  prevailed  in  India,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  two  great  royal  families  of  ancient  India — the 
so-called  Solar  and  the  Lunar  races  :  and  Pururavas, 
of  whom  more  by  and  by,  says  of  himself. 

The  great  king  of  day 
And  monarch  of  the  night  are  my  progenitors ; 
Their  grandson  I.     .     ,     . 

There  may,  then,  have  been  a  king  of  Elis,  Aethlios^ 
and  he  may  have  had  a  son,  Endymion ;  but  what 
the  myth  tells  of  Endymion  could  not  have  happened 
to  the  king  of  Elis.     The  myth  transfers  Endymion 
to  Karia,  to  Mount  Latmos,  because  it  was  in  the 
Latmian  cave  that  Selene  saw  the  beautiful  sleeper, 
loved  him  and  lost  him.     Now,  about  the  meanings  of 
Selene  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  even  if  tradition 
had  only  preserved  her  other  name,  Asterodia,  we 
should  have   had    to  translate    this   synonym  as 
Moon,  as  '  Wanderer  axnon^  tlift  ^tars/    But  who  iB 
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End;iaion9  It  is  one  of  tbe  many  names  of  the 
son,  bat  irith  special  reference  to  the  setting  or  dying 
sou.  It  is  derived  from  ipSvu,  a  verb  which,  in 
classical  Greek,  is  never  used  for  setting,  because  the 
simple  verb  Sua>  had  become  the  technical  term  for 
sanset.  ^va/tal  ^Xi'ov,  the  setting  of  the  sun,  is  op- 
posed to  avaroKal,  the  rising.  Now,  Swu  meant 
originally,  to  dive  into ;  and  expressions  like  fitKios  8* 
ap  ISv,  the  son  dived,  presuppose  an  earlier  concep- 
tion of  ^  TTovTov,  he  dived  into  the  sea.  Thus 
Thetis  addresses  her  companions,  II.  xviii.  140 : — 
"Vficis  fiiv  yvv  ivTt  6aKaaarfQ  cupin  toXioi', 
Ton  may  now  dive  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  aeo. 
Other  dialects,  particularly  of  maritime  nations,  have 
the  same  expression.  In  Latin  we  find '  '  Car  mergat 
aeraa  aqu&re  fiammae.'  In  Old  Norse,  '  861  gengr  i 
agi.'  Slavonic  nations  represent  the  sun  as  a  woman 
stepping  into  her  bath  in  the  evening,  and  rising 
re&eshed  and  purified  in  the  morning ;  or  they  speak 
of  the  Sea  as  the  mother  of  the  Sun  (the  wpdm 
napdt),  and  of  the  Sun  as  sinking  into  her  mother's 
arms  at  night.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  in 
some  Greek  dialect  ^va>  was  used  in  the  same 
sense;  and  that  trom  ivBva,  SvSv/ui  was  formed  to 
express  sunset.  From  this  was  formed  tvivfilaiv,^ 
like  ovptwitov  &om  ovpavot,  and  like  most  of  the 
names  of  the  Greek  months.  If  ivZviia  bad  become 
the  commonly  received  name  for  sunset,  the  myth  of 
Endymion  could  never  have  arisen.     But  the  original 

'  Grimm's  DeitUche  Mythologie,  p.  T(M. 

■  Laaer,  in  Ms  Syitem  of  Oreek  Mythology,  explains  EndymioD  as 
the  Diver.    Oerhard,  in  his  Greek  Mythologj/,  givas  'Evtviidnr  as  t  Iv 
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ineaiiin<^  of  Endyiiiion  being  once  for<^otten,  wliat 
-vvas  told  originally  of  tlie  setting  sun  was  now  told 
of  a  name,   which,  in  order  to  have  any  meaning, 
had  to  be  changed  into  a  god  or  a  hero.   The  setting 
sun  once  slept  in  the  Latmian  cave,  the  cave  d 
night — Latmos  being  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Leto,   Latona,  the    night — but  now  he  sleeps  on 
Mount  Latmos,  in  Karia.     Endymion  sinking  into 
eternal  sleep  after  a  life  of  but  one  day  was  onoe 
the  setting  sun,  the  sun  of  Zeus,  the  brilliant  Sky, 
and  of  Kalyke,  the  covering  night  (from  KoXinm^ : 
or,  according  to  another  saying,  of  Zeus  and  Plroto- 
geneia,  the  first-bom  goddess,  or  the  Dawn,  who  is 
always  represented  either  as  the  mother,  the  sister, 
or  the  forsaken  wife  of  the  Sun.     Now,  he  is  the  son 
of  a  king  of  Elis,  probably  for  no  other  reason  ex- 
cept that  it  was  usual  for  kings  to  take  names  of 
good  omen,  connected  with  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or 
the  stars — in  which  case   a   myth   connected  with 
a  solar  name  would  naturally  be  transferred  to  its 
human  namesake.     In  the  ancient  poetical  and  pro- 
verbial language  of  Elis,  people  said  ^  Selene  loves 
and  watches  Endymion,'  instead  of  *  it  is  getting 
late ; '  '  Selene  embraces  Endymion,'  instead  of  *  the 
sun  is  setting   and  the   moon  is   rising ; '    *  Selene 
kisses  Endymion  into  sleep,'  instead  of  ^  it  is  night' 
These  expressions  remained  long  after  their  mean- 
ing had  ceased  to  be  understood ;  and  as  the  human 
mind  is  generally  as  anxious  for  a  reason  as  ready 
to  invent  one,  a  story  arose  by  common  consent,  and 
without  any  personal  eflfort,  that  Endymion  must 
have   been  a  young  lad  loved  by  a  young  lady, 
SeJene ;  and,  if  chiLdreii  N^ere  ^.uxious  to  know  still 
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more,  there  woTild  always  be  a  grandmother  happy 
io  tell  Hiem  that  this  young  Endymioii  was  the  eon 
-of  the  Frotogeneia — she  half  meaning  and  half  not 
meaning  by  that  name  the  dawn  who  gave  birth  to 
the  sun ;  or  of  Kalyke,  the  dark  and  covering  Night. 
This  name,  once  touched,  would  set  many  chorda 
Tibrating ;  three  or  four  different  reasons  might  be 
givea — as  they  really  were  girea  by  aucient  poets — 
why  Endymion  fell  into  this  everlasting  sleep,  and 
if  any  one  of  these  was  alluded  to  by  a  popular  poet, 
it  became  a  mythological  fact,  repeated  by  later  poets ; 
flo  that  Endymion  grew  at  last  almost  into  a  type, 
no  longer  of  the  setting  son,  but  of  a  handsome  boy 
beloTdd  of  a  chaste  maiden,  and  therefore  a  most 
Uhely  name  for  a  young  prince.  Many  myths  have 
thas  been  transferred  to  real  persons  by  a  mere  simi- 
larity of  name,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  whatsoever  that  there  ever 
■was  a  prince  of  Elis  called  by  the  name  of  Endymion. 
Such  is  the  growth  of  a  legend,  originally  a  mere 
word,  a  ftvffos,  probably  one  of  those  many  words 
which  have  but  a  local  currency,  and  lose  their  value 
if  they  are  taken  to  distant  places,  words  useless  for 
the  daily  interchange  of  thought,  spurious  coins  in 
the  hands  of  the  many — yet  not  thrown  away,  bat 
preserved  as  curiosities  and  ornaments,  and  deci- 
phered at  last  by  the  antiquarian,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess 
these  legends  as  they  passed  originally  from  moath 
to  mouth  in  villages  or  mountain  castles — legends 
such  as  Grimm  has  collected  in  his  'Mythology,' 
from  the  language  of  the  poor  people  in  Getmatt^ , 
We  do  not  know  them  aa  they  were  \io\&.  \>^  *C&!& 
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older  members  of  a  family,  who  spoke  a  langnAge' 
half  intelligible  to  themselves  and  strange  to  thdr 
children,  or  as  the  poet  of  a  rising  city  embodied 
the  traditions  of  his  neighbourhood  in  a  continnouB 
poem,  and  gave  to  them  their  first  form  and  per- 
manence.     Except  where  Homer  has   preserved  a 
local  myth,  all  is  arranged  as  a  system,  ydth  the 
*  Theogony '  as  its  beginning,  the  *  Siege  of  Troy '  as: 
its  centre,  and  the  ^  Betum  of  the  Heroes '  as  its  end.. 
But  how  many  parts  of  Greek  mythology  are  never 
mentioned  by  Homer !     We  then  come  to  Hesiod — 
a  moralist  and  theologian-and  again  we  find  but 
a  small  segment  of  the  mythological   language  of 
Greece.     Thus,  our  chief  sources   are  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  who   took  mythology   for  history,    and 
used  of  it  only  so  much  as  answered  their  purpose. 
And  not  even  these  are  preserved  to  us,  but  we  only 
believe  that  they  formed   the  sources   from  which 
later  writers,  such  as  ApoUodoros  and  the  scholiasts, 
borrowed  their  information.     The  first  duty  of  the 
mythologist  is,  therefore,  to  disentangle  this  cluster, 
to  remove   all  that  is    systematic,    and  to   reduce 
each  myth  to  its  primitive  unsystematic  form.     Much 
that  is  unessential  has  to  be  cut  away  altogether, 
and,  after  the  rust  is  removed,  we  have  to  determine 
first  of  all,  as  with  ancient  coins,  the  locality,  and,  if 
possible,  the  age,  of  each  myth,  by  the  character  of 
its  workmanship  ;  and  as  we  arrange  ancient  medals 
into  gold,   silver,   and  copper  coins,  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish most  carefully  between  the  legends  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  men.     If,  then,  we  succeed  in  decipher- 
ing the  ancient  names    and   legends    of  Greek  or 
any  other   mythology,  v^e  l^^xn^laabt  the  past  which 
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Btands  before  otit  eyes  in  Greek  mythology  has  bad 
its  present,  that  there  are  traces  of  ot^nic  thought 
in  these  petrified  relics,  and  that  they  once  formed 
the  snr&oe  of  the  Greek  language.  The  legend  of 
Endymion  was  present  at  the  time  when  the  people 
•of  Elis  nnderstood  the  old  saying  of  the  moon  (or 
Selene)  rising  nnder  the  cover  of  Night  (or  in  the 
Latmian  cave),  to  see  and  admire,  in  silent  love,  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  Sun,  the  sleeper  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Zeos,  who  had  granted  to  him  the  double 
boon  of  eternal  sleep  and  everlasting  youth. 

Endjmion  is  not  the  Sun  in  the  divine  character  of 
Fhoibos  Apollon,  but  a  conception  of  the  Sun  in  his 
-daily  course,'  as  rising  early  from  the  womb  of  Dawn, 
and,  after  a  short  and  brilliant  career,  setting  in  the 
evening,  never  to  return  a^ain  to  this  mortal  life. 
Similar  conceptions  occur  in  moat  mythologies.  In 
Betsboana,  an  Airican  dialect,  '  tbe  sun  sets  *  is  ex- 
pressed by '  the  sun  dies.*  *  In  Aryan  mythology  the 
Snn  viewed  in  this  light  is  sometimes  represented  as 
divine,  yet  not  immortal ;'  sometimes  as  living,  but 
sleeping ;  sometimes  as  a  mortal  beloved  by  a  god- 
dess, yet  tainted  by  the  iate  of  humanity.  Thus, 
Ttthonos,  a  name  that  has  been  identiiied  with  the 
Sanskrit  didhyfi:naA,'  brilliant,  expressed  originally 
the  idea  of  the  Sun  in  his  daily  or  yearly  character. 
He  also,  like  Endymion,  does  not  enjoy  the  full 
immortality  of  Zeus  and  Apollon.  Endymion  retains 
bis  yoath,  bat  is  doomed  to  sleep.  Tithonos  is  made 
iminortal,  but  as  Eos  forgot  to  ask  for  his  eternal 

■  Vivi  i^'  luUfj),  Arlstot.  Meteifr.  ii.  2,  2. 

•  SeePott,Kiihn'siM««arCrir,rol.iI.|>.109. 

-•  *»  aann* '  tti  raarisi' in  Knha^B  2HtM*ri/t,  vol,  X.  p.  W%. 
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youth,  lie  pines  away  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  in  the 
arms  of  his  ever  youthful  wife,  who  loved  him  when 
he  was  young  and  is  kind  to  him  in  his  old  age» 
Other  tmditions,  careless  about  contradictions,  or 
ready  to  solve  them  sometimes  by  the  most  atrocions 
expedients,  call  Tithonos  the  son  of  Eos  and  Ke- 
phalos,  as  Endymion  was  the  son  of  Protogeneia^  the 
Dawn ;  and  this  very  freedom  in  handling  a  myth 
seems  to  show  that,  at  first,  a  Greek  knew  what  it 
meant  if  Eos  was  said  to  leave  every  morning  the  bed 
of  Tithonos.  As  long  as  this  expression  was  under- 
stood, I  should  say  that  the  myth  was  present;  it 
was  past  when  Tithonos  had  been  changed  into  a  son 
of  Laomedon,  a  brother  of  Priamos,  a  prince  of  Troy* 
Then  the  saying,  that  Eos  left  his  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, became  mythical,  and  had  none  but  a  conven- 
tional or  traditional  meaning.  Then,  as  Tithonos 
was  a  prince  of  Troy,  his  son,  the  Ethiopian  Mem- 
non,  had  to  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  And  yet 
how  strange ! — even  then  the  old  myth  seems  to  float 
through  the  dim  memory  of  the  poet ! — for  when  Eos 
weeps  for  her  son,  the  beautiful  Memnon,  her  tears 
are  called  '  morning-dew ' — so  that  the  past  may  be 
said  to  have  been  still  half-present. 

As  we  have  mentioned  Kephalos  as  the  beloved  of 
Eos,  and  the  father  of  Tithonos,  we  may  add  that 
Kephalos  also,  like  Tithonos  and  Endymion,  was  one 
of  the  many  names  of  the  Sun.     Kephalos,  however, 
was  the  rising  Sun — the  head  of  light — an  expre8» 
sion  frequently  used  of  the  sun  in  difiEierent  mytho- 
logies.    In  the  Veda,  where  the  sun  is  addressed  as 
a  borae,  the  head  of  the  horse  is  an  expression  mean- 
ing  the  rising  Bnn,    TiVixxa  >i5afe  ^gcs^\k  ^k^'Sk.  L 
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163,  6,  *  I  have  known  through  my  mind  thy  self 
when  it  was  still  far — thee,  the  hird  flying  up  from 
lielow  the  aiy ;  I  saw  a  head  with  wings,  toiling  on 
smooth  and  dosttess  paths.'  The  Tentonic  nations 
speak  of  the  sau  as  the  eye  of  Waotan,  as  Hesiod 
speaks  of — 

xayra  liitv  Aioc  6if9a\f>ot  nal  irutra  vo^trac' 

and  they  also  call  the  san  the  face  of  their  god.' 
In  the  Yeda,  again,  the  sun  is  called  (I.  115,  1)  '  the 
fece  of  the  gods,'  or'the  face  of  Aditi'  (I.  113,  19); 
and  it  is  said  that  the  winds  obscure  the  eye  of  the 
son  by  showers  of  rain  (V.  59,  5). 

A  similar  idea  led  the  Greeks  to  form  the  name  of 
Eephalos ;  and  i  f  Kephalos  is  called  the  son  of  Herse 
— the  Dew — this  patronymic  meant  the  same  in 
mythological  language  that  we  should  express  by  the 
son  rising  over  dewy  fields.  What  is  told  of  Ke- 
phalos is,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Frokris,  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that  they  vowed  to  be  faithful  to 
one  another.  But  Eos  also  loves  Kephalos ;  she  tells 
her  love,  and  Eephalos,  true  to  Prokris,  does  not 
accept  it.  Eos,  who  knows  her  rival,  replies  that 
he  might  remain  faithful  to  Prokris  till  Prokris  had 
broken  her  vow.  Kephalos  accepts  the  challenge, 
approaches  his  wife  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and 
gains  her  love.  Prokris,  discovering  her  shame,  flies 
to  Kreta.  Here  Diana  gives  her  a  dog  and  a  spear 
that  never  miss  their  aim,  and  Prokris  returns  to 
Eephalos  disguised  as  a  huntsman.  While  hunting 
witii  Kephalos,  she  is  asked  by  him  to  give  him  the 

'  Orlmm,  JlnOteie  Mtftkohf^,  p.  6W. 
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dog  and  the  spear.  She  promises  to  do  so  only  in 
return  for  his  love,  and  when  he  has  assented,  she 
discloses  herself,  and  is  again  accepted  bj  Kephalos. 
Yet  Prokris  fears  the  charms  of  Eos;  and  while 
jealously  watching  her  husband,  she  is  killed  by  him 
unintentionally,  by  the  spear  that  never  misses  its  aim. 

Before  we  can  explain  this  myth,  which,  however, 
is  told  with  many  variations  by  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  we  must  dissect  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  con- 
stituent elements. 

The  first  is  ^  Kephalos  loves  Prokris.'  Prokris 
we  must  explain  by  a  reference  to  Sanskrit,  where 
prush  and  prish  mean  to  sprinkle,  and  are  used 
chiefly  with  reference  to  rain-drops.  For  instance, 
Ev.  I.  168,  8:  ^  The  lightnings  laugh  down  upon  the 
earth,  when  the  winds  shower  forth  the  rain.' 

The  same  root  in  the  Teutonic  languages  has 
taken  the  sense  of  ^  frost ; '  and  Bopp  identifies 
prush  with  O.  H.  G.  fmsy  frigere.  In  Greek  we 
must  refer  to  the  same  root  irpw^,  irponKosy  a  dew- 
drop,  and  also  Prokris,  the  dew.^    Thus,  the  wife  of 


*  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  this  etymology  of  Prokrit.  Pf  tsh 
in  Sanskrit  means  to  sprinkle,  and  prtshita  occm«  in  the  sense  of 
shower,  in  vidyut-stanayitnn-prtshiteshu,  *during  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain,'  Gobh.  3,  3, 16,  where  Professor  Roth  ingeniously, 
but  without  necessity,  susi)ects  the  original  reading  to  have  been 
prushita.  Prtshat, fem. prishatl, meanssprinkled.andisapplied 
to  a  speckled  deer,  a  speckled  cow,  a  speckled  horse.  Prtshata,  too, 
has  the  same  meaning,  but  is  likewise  used  in  the  sense  of  drops. 
Prush,  a  cognate  root,  means  in  Sanskrit  to  sprinkle,  and  from  it 
we  have  prushva,  the  rainy  season,  and  prushvA,  a  drop,  but 
more  particularly  a  frozen  drop,  or  frost.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  final  sh  of  prish  or  prush  is  not  regularly  represented  u 
Oreek  by  a  guttural  consonant.  But  we  find  that  in  Sanskrit  itself 
the  liDgnal  sh  of  this  root  \axie&  'm>i\i  V\vc^  'y^^a^al «« tor  instanoe  in 
prit'ui,  speckled;   and  Ptoteaaox  Cxvt^vaa  \iaa  x^^i  \xM9(^^dDi^ 
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SepbaloB  is  only  a  repetition  of  Serge,  her  mother — 
Bene,  dew,  being  derived  from  Sanskrit  Trt«h,'  to 
rsprinkle  j  Prohrit,  dew,  from  a  Sanscrit  root  prnsh, 
having  the  same  sense.  The  first  part  of  oar  myth, 
therefore,  means  simply,  'The  Son  kisses  the  Morning 
Dew.' 

The  second  saying  is  '  Eos  loves  Kephalos.'  This 
requires  no  explanation ;  it  is  the  old  story,  repeated 
a  hundred  times  in  Aryan  mythology,  'The  Dawn 
loves  the  San.' 

The  third  saying  was,  '  Frokris  is  pithless ;  yet 
her  new  lover,  though  in  a  different  guise,  is  still 
the  same  Kephalos.'  This  we  may  interpret  as  a 
poetical  expression  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
reflected  in  various  colours  from  the  dewdrops — so 
that  Prokris  may  be  said  to  be  kissed  by  many 
lovers :  yet  they  are  all  the  same  Kephalos,  dis- 
guised, but  at  last  recognised. 

The  last  saying  was, '  Frokris  is  killed  I^Kepba- 
los,'  i,e.  the  dew  is  absorbed  by  the  sun.  Prokris 
dies  for  her  love  to  Kephalos,  and  he  most  kiU  her 

Greek  Ttpit-r6i,  spotted,  back  to  the  same  root  as  the  Sadiakrit 
prtj-oi,  and  has  clearly  establiBlied  for  Trp6^  and  T|»iiilf ,  tlie  ori^n&l 
meaning  of  a  speckled  deer.  From  the  same  root,  therefore,  not 
-only  »pi{,  a  dewdrop,  but  irpex-pCi  alao  may  be  derived,  in  the 
.•ense  of  dew  ot  hoar-frost,  the  derivative  syllable  being  the  same  as 
in  rifi-pli,  or  IS-fNi,  gen.  loi  ot  tloi. 

■  This  derivation  of  Ipoq,  dew,  Crom  tbe  Sanskrit  lootvrish  lias 
been  questioned,  becanae  Sanskrit  v  ia  generally  represented  in 
Greek  by  the  digamma,  or  the  tpiritvt  UmU.  But  in  Greek  we 
find  botli  Ifo^  and  Ipt^i,  a  change  of  frequent  occurrence,  thon^ 
difflcnlt  to  explain.  In  the  same  manner  the  Greek  has  Imvp  and 
tm>p,  from  the  root  vid,  irrta,  from  a  root  vaaj  and  tbe  Attic 
pecnliarity  of  aspirating  nnaapbrated  initial  vowels  was  well  known 
even  to  lucient  grammarianfl  (Cortina,  Orandeiige,  p.  617).  Forma 
like  iipsn  and  E^nu  clearl/  prove  the  former  pceaeiux  ot «.  ASgwawa. 
•iOaztim  md.  p.  S09). 
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because  lie  loves  her.  It  is  the  gradual  and  merri! 
absorption  of  the  dew  bj  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
which  is  expressed,  with  so  much  truth,  bj  the 
erring  shaft  of  Kephalos  thrown  unintentionally  ^ 
Prokris  hidden  in  the  thicket  of  the  forest.* 

We  have  only  to  put  these  four  sayings  together, 
and  every  poet  will  at  once  tell  us  the  story  of  the 
love  and  jealousy  of  Kephalos,  Prokris,  and  Eos.  If 
anything  was  wanted  to  confirm  the  solar  nature  of 
Kephalos,  we  might  point  out  how  the  first  meeting 
of  Kephalos  and  Prokris  takes  place  on  Mount  Hy- 
mettos,  and  how  Kephalos  throws  himself  after- 
wards, in  despair,  into  the  sea,  from  the  Leukadian 
mountains.  Now,  the  whole  myth  belongs  to  Attika, 
and  here  the  sun  would  rise,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  over  Mount  Hymettos  like  a  brilliant 
head.  A  straight  line  from  this,  the  most  eastern 
point,  to  the  most  western  headland  of  Greece, 
carries  us  to  the  Leukadian  promontory — and  here 
Kephalos  might  well  be  said  to  have  drowned  his 
sorrows  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Another  magnificent  sunset  looms  in  the  myth 
of  the  death  of  Herakles.  His  twofold  character 
as  a  god  and  as  a  hero  is  acknowledged  even  by 
Herodotos ;  and  some  of  his  epithets  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  his  solar  character,  though,  perhaps,  no 
name  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  so  many  mytho- 
logical and  historical,  physical  and  moral  stories,  as 
that  of  Herakles.  Names  which  he  shares  with 
Apollo  and  Zeus  are  ^a<pvrj<f>6po9y  ^ KKs^Uaicosy  Moyrif, 
'I&iiOf,  ^0\vfi,inosj  TIayyevh'ODp, 

'  Larugiada 

Pugna  col  so\e. — ^BwcA^,  Purgottvno^K.  VIV. 
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Now,  in  his  laat  jonmey,  Herakles  also,  lilc& 
Eephalos,  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  He  is  per- 
fonning  his  sacrifice  to  Zens,  on  the  KenEeon  pro- 
moctory  of  Eubcsa,  when  Deianeira  ((l^sya-narl= 
d&sa-patnl)  sends  him  the  fatal  garment.  He  then 
throws  Lichafi  into  the  sea,  who  is  transformed  into 
the  Lichadian  ialands.  From  thence  Herakles  crosses 
OTer  to  Tracbys,  and  then  to  Monnt  (Eta,  where  his 
pile  is  raised,  and  the  hero  is  burnt,  rising  through 
t^e  clouds  to  the  seat  of  the  immortal  gods — himself 
henceforth  immortal  and  wedded  to  Hebe,  the  god- 
dess of  youth.  The  coat  which  Deianeira  sends  to 
the  aolar  hero  is  an  expression  frequendy  used  in 
other  mythologies ; '  it  is  the  coat  which  in  the  Teda, 
*  the  mothers  weave  for  their  bright  son  * — the  clouds 
which  rise  from  the  waters  and  surround  the  sun 
like  a  dark  raiment.  Herakles  tries  to  tear  it  off ; 
his  fierce  splendour  breaks  through  the  thickening 
gloom,  but  fiery  mists  embrace  him,  and  are  mingled 
with  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  dying 
hero  is  seen  through  the  scattered  clouds  of  the  sky, 
tearing  his  own  body  to  pieces,  till  at  last  his  bright 
form  is  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration,  his 
la«t-beloTed  being  lole — perhaps  the  violet-colonred 
evening  clouds — a  word  which,  as  it  reminds  ua  also 
of  tit,  poison  (though  the  i  is  long),  may  perhaps 
have  originated  the  myth  of  a  poisoned  garment. 

In  these  legends  the  Greek  language  supplies 
almost  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  these 
gtrange  stories  intelligible  and  rational,  though  the 

>  •  Le  Bbagarat-PniAna  (Vm.  20,  21)  appelle  te  or^pnaciiU  "  Vb 
vfttement  dn  dien  anz  giaiKta  pea ;  "'  ef.  Senait,  Jowiuil  AitoHquCr 


meaning,  tliero  are  also 
inexplicable  fruiu  a  i_',i\; 
cannot  be  made  to  diselo 
unless  confronted  with  e 
India,  Persia,  Italy,  or  G 
the  dawn  will  best  ezplai 
Ahan  in  Sanskrit  is 
eaid  to  stand  for  dahan, 
Greek  Stiitpv.  Whether  i 
losa  of  thiB  initial  d,  or  ^ 
eidered  rather  as  a  seco 
root  ah  waa  individiiali 
which  does  not  concern  ■ 
we  have  the  root  dah, 
from  which  a  name  of  i 
formed  in  the  same  man: 
from  dju,  to  be  briUian 
here  whether  the  Gothic 
le  word  or  not.     . 
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inclined  to  consider  daga  and  daha  identical  in 
origin.  Certain  it  is  that  tlie  same  root  Irom  which 
the  Teutonic  words  for  day  are  formed  has  also 
given  rise  to  the  name  for  dawn.  In  German  we 
Bay,  der  Morgen  tagi ;  and  in  Old  English  day  was 
daioe;  while  to  dawn  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  dagian, 
Now,  in  the  Yeda  one  of  the  names  of  the  dawn  is- 
Ahan&.     It  occnrs  only  once,  Sr.  1. 123,  4 : — 

Griti^  griham  Abanl  y&ti  akkh^ 
Div4  dive  adhi  niuaa  didbaoil 
8is4aanti  Dyotanfi  liBvat  S  i^at 
A'gram  agram  it  bha^te  Tdsanam. 

'  Ahan&  (the  dawn)  comes  near  to  every  honse — sh» 
who  makes  every  day  to  be  known. 

'I>yotan4  (liie  dawn),  the  active  maiden,  comes 
back  for  evermore — she  enjoys  always  the  first  of  all 
goods.' 

We  have  already  seen  the  Dawn  in  various  rela- 
ticms  to  the  San,  but  not  yet  as  the  heloved  of 
the  Sun,  flying  before  her  lover,  and  destroyed  by 
his  embrace.  This,  however,  was  a  very  fanuliar 
expression  in  the  old  mythological  language  of  the 
Atyans.  The  Dawn  has  died  in  the  arms  of  the  Sun, 
or  the  Dawn  is  flying  before  the  Sun,  or  the  Sun 
has  shattered  the  car  of  the  Dawn,  were  expres- 
sions meaning  simply,  the  sun  has  risen,  the  dawn 
is  gone.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Sv.  IV.  30,  in  a 
hymn  celebrating  the  achievements  of  Indra,  the 
chief  solar  deity  of  the  Veda : — 

'And  this  strong  and  manly  deed  also  tboa 
hast  performed,  O  Indra,  that  thou  &^i;u,<:ik«e\.  ^Ctie 
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daughter  of  Djaus  (the  Dawn),  a  woman  difficult  to 
yanqnish. 

'  Yea,  even  the  daughter  of  Dyans,  the  magnified, 
the  Dawn,  thou,  0  Indra,  a  great  hero,  hast  ground 
to  pieces. 

*  The  Dawn  rushed  off  fix>m  her  crushed  car,  fear- 
ing that  Indra,  the  bull,  might  strike  her. 

^  This  her  car  lay  there  well  ground  to  pieces  ;  she 
went  far  away.* 

In  this  case,  Indra  behaves  rather  unceremoniously 
to  the  daughter  of  the  sky ;  but  in  other  places  she 
is  loved  by  all  the  bright  gods  of  heaven,  not  ex- 
cluding her  own  father.  The  Sun,  it  is  said,  Rv.  I. 
115,  2,  follows  her  from  behind,  as  a  man  follows  a 
woman.  ^  She,  the  Dawn,  whose  cart  is  drawn  by 
white  horses,  is  carried  away  in  triumph  by  the  two 
Afivins,'  as  the  Leukippides  are  carried  off  by  the 
Dioskuroi. 

If  now  we  translate,  or  rather  transliterate,  Da- 
han^  into  Greek,  Daphne  stands  before  us,  and  her 
whole  history  is  intelligible.  Daphne  is  young 
and  beautiful — Apollo  loves  her — she  flies  before 
him,  and  dies  as  he  embraces  her  with  his  brilliant 
rays.  Or,  as  another  poet  of  the  Veda  (X.  189) 
expresses  it,  '  The  Dawn  comes  near  to  him — she 
expires  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  breathe — ^the  mighty 
one  irradiates  the  sky.'  Anyone  who  has  eyes  to 
sea  and  a  heart  to  feel  with  nature,  like  the  poets  of 
old,  may  still  see  Daphne  and  Apollo— the  dawn 
rushing  and  trembling  through  the  sky,  and  fading 
away  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  bright  sun.  Thus 
even  in  so  modem  a  po^t  ^&  Syrift,  the  old  poetry  rf 
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siatore  In^aks  throagh  when,  in  bis  address  to  Lord 
Sarle;  on  hismama^,  he  Trrites : 

So  the  brigbt  EmpresB  of  the  Mom 
ChoBB  for  her  sponae  a  mortal  bora : 
The  GoddesB  made  adTancee  first, 
Eke  what  aspiriDg  hero  darst  F 
Though  like  a  maiden  of  fifteen 
She  Uoehes  when  by  mortals  seen : 
Still  blashes,  and  with  haste  retires 
When  Sol  porsnes  her  with  his  fires. 

The  metapioTphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel-tree 
iH  a  ctmtiniLation  of  the  myth  of  peculiarly  Greek 
growth.  Daphne,  in  Greek,  meant  no  longer  the 
•dawn,  bnt  it  had  become  the  name  of  the  laurel.' 
Hence  the  tree  Daphne  was  considered  aacred  to  the 
lover  of  Daphne,  the  dawn,  and  Daphne  herself  was 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  tree  when  pray- 
ing to  her  mother  to  protect  her  from  the  violence  of 
Apollo. 

Without  the  help  of  the  Veda  the  name  of 
Daphne  and  the  legend  attached  to  her  would  have 
remained  unintelligible,  for  the  later  Sanskrit  sup- 
plies no  key  to  this  name.    This  shows  the  value  of 

'  Professoi  Curtins  admits  my  explanation  of  the  m}rtliof  Daphns 
aa  the  dawn,  bnt  be  Bays, '  If  we  could  but  see  why  the  dawn  is 
changed  into  a  laurel  r  I  have  explained  before  the  inSuenceof 
bomonymy  in  the  growth  of  early  myths,  and  this  is  only  another 
instance  of  this  influence.  The  dawn  was  called  li^/ni,  the  burning ; 
so  was  the  laurel,  as  wood  that  buroB  easily.  Afterwards  the  two, 
as  osnal,  were  suppoaed  to  be  one,  or  tc  have  some  connection  with 
each  other,  for  how,  the  people  would  say,  could  they  have  the  same 
Qame7  See  £Vy«i.  ^.  p.  2S0,  20,  Saux/^r- (GimuirTar  {^hor;  Hesjcb. 
ftux/uf''  iHcaiimar  iixor  Sii^rqi  (1.  itKioiaiw  (iK»r,  td^miy,  Ahrens, 

h    IMai.  ^lEo.  ii.  632).  Legcrlotz,inKabn'a&i<(<TAr^,Tol.vlL,p.%%l. 

fc  LeetnreM  eyttha  SiAeaee e/ Language,  Second  Senea,  p.  &QS. 


dawn  ia  really  one  of  tli> 
iiiytholoj,'}'  ;  aiiJ  aiiotlicr 
thi"  stvifo  betwe^iii  wiiifer 
spring,  the  revival  of  na 
but  B.  reflection  and  ainpli 
Btoriea  telling  of  the  str. 
the  return  of  the  mom, 
world.  The  stories,  ^ai 
through  a  thunderstorm  a 
ness,  are  borrowed  from 
cows  so  frequently  allni 
carried  off  by  Vr/tra  anc 
are  in  reality  the  same  br 
drives  out  every  mominf 
sometime H  the  clou<Is  whi 
aend  down  refreshing  a: 
upon  the  parched  earth ; 
themaelves  that  seem  to  i 
1  Aiir)r  stable  of  the  ni 
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dom.  Yet  in  ancient  times  the  power  of  admiring 
was  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  on  mankind ;  and 
when  conld  man  have  admired  more  intensely,  when 
could  his  heart  have  been  more  gladdened  and  over- 
powered  with  joy,  than  at  the  approach  of 

the  Lord  of  light, 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladnees  ! 

The  darkness  of  night  fills  the  human  heart  with 
despondency  and  awe,  and  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
anguish  seta  every  nerve  trembling.  There  is  man 
like  a  forlorn  child  fixing  his  eye  with  breathless 
anxiety  upon  the  East,  the  womb  of  day,  where  the 
light  of  the  world  has  flamed  np  so  many  times 
before.  As  the  father  waits  the  birth  of  his  child,  so 
the  poet  watches  the  dark  heaving  night  who  is  to 
"bring  forth  her  bright  son,  the  sun  of  the  day.  The 
doors  of  heaven  seem  slowly  to  open,  and  what  are 
called  the  bright  flocks  of  the  Dawn  step  oat  of 
the  dark  stable,  returning  to  their  wonted  pastures. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  gradual  advance  of  this 
radiant  procession — the  heaven  like  a  distant  sea 
tossing  its  golden  waves — when  the  first  rays  shoot 
forth  like  brilliant  horses  racing  round  the  whole 
course  of  the  horizon — when  the  clouds  begin  to 
colour  up,  each  shedding  her  own  radiance  over  her 
more  distant  sisters !  Not  only  the  East,  but  the 
West,  and  the  South,  and  the  North,  the  whole 
temple  of  heaven  is  illuminated,  and  the  pious  wor- 
shipper lights  in  response  his  own  small  light  on 
the  altar  of  his  hearth,  and  stammers  words  which 
express  but  faintly  the  joy  that  is  in  nature  acd  m 
his  own  throbbing  heart : — 
TOh.  I.  D  D 
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'  Bise !     Our  life,  oar  spirit  has  come  back  !  liie- 
9  is  gone,  the  light  approaches !  * 

If  the  people  of  antiqidty  called  these  eternal 
lights  of  heaven  their  gods,  their  bright  ones  (deva), 
the  dawn  was  the  first-born  among  all  the  gods — 
Protogeneia — dearest  to  man,  and  ^wa3r6  yoaag  and 
fresh.  Bat  if  not  raised  to  an  immortal  state,  if  only 
admired  as  a  kind  being,  awakening  eyery  morning 
the  children  of  man,  her  life  woold  seem  to  be  short. 
She  soon  fades  away,  and  dies  when  the  fountain- 
head  of  light  rises  in  naked  splendour,  and  sends  his 
first  swift  glance  through  the  vault  of  heaven.  We 
cannot  realise  that  sentiment  with  which  the  eje  of 
antiquity  dwelt  on  these  sights  of  nature.  To  as  all 
is  law,  order,  necessity.  We  calculate  the  refractory 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  we  measure  the  possible 
length  of  the  dawn  in  every  climate,  and  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  to  us  no  greater  surprise  than  the  birth  of 
a  child.  But  if  we  could  believe  again  that  there 
was  in  the  sun  a  being  like  our  own,  that  in  the 
dawn  there  was  a  soul  open  to  human  sympathy — 
if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  look  for  a  moment 
upon  these  powers  as  personal,  Irce,  and  adorable, 
how  different  would  be  our  feelings  at  the  blush  of  day ! 
That  Titanic  assurance  with  which  we  say,  the  san 
muet  rise,  was  unknown  to  the  early  worshippers  of 
nature,  or  if  they  also  began  to  feel  the  regularity 
with  which  the  sun  and  the  other  stars  perform  their 
daily  labour,  they  still  thought  of  free  beings  kept  in 
temporary  servitude,  chained  for  a  time,  and  bound 
to  obey  a  higher  will,  but  sure  to  rise,  like  Herakles, 
to  a  higher  glory  at  the  end  of  their  labours.  It 
seems  to  us  childish,  when  we  read  in  the  Yeda  such     { 
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ezpressionfi  as,  '  Will  the  Sun  rise  ? '  '  Will  our  old 
firiend,  the  Dawn,  come  back  again  P '  *  Will  the 
powers  of  darkness  be  conquered  bj  the  Ciod  of 
light?'  And  when  the  Sun  rose,  thej  wondered 
how,  bat  juBt  bom,  he  was  bo  mighty,  and  strangled, 
as  it  were  in  Hb  cradle,  the  serpents  of  the  night. 
They  asked  how  he  could  walk  along  the  skj  P  why 
there  was  no  dust  on  his  road  i>  why  he  did  not  &I1 
backward  ?  *  But  at  last  they  greeted  him  like  the 
poet  of  OUT  own  time — 

Hail,  orient  Conqueror  of  gloomy  Night ! 

and  the  human  eye  felt  that  it  could  not  bear  the 
brilliant  majesty  of  Him  whom  they  call  'the  Life, 
the  Breath,  the  brilliant  Lord  and  Father.' 

Thus  sunrise  was  the  revelation  of  natnre,  awaken- 
ing in  the  human  mind  that  feeling  of  dependence, 
of  helplessness,  of  hope,  of  Joy  and  faith  in  higher 
powers,  which  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  the  spring 
of  all  religion.  But  if  sunrise  inspired  the  first 
prayers,  called  forth  the  first  sacrificial  flames,  sunset 
was  the  other  time  when,  again,  the  heart  of  man 
would  tremble,  and  his  mind  be  filled  with  awful 
thoughts.  The  shadows  of  night  approach,  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  sleep  graaps  man  in  the  midst  of 
hia  pleasures,  his  fiiends  depart,  and  in  his  loneliness 
hia  thoughts  turn  again  to  higher  powers.  When 
the  day  departs,  the  poet  bewails  the  untimely  death 
of  his  bright  friend — nay,  he  sees  in  hia  short  career 
the  likeness  of  his  own  life.  Perhaps,  when  he  has 
fallen  asleep,  his  sun  may  never  rise  again,  and  thus 
the  place  to  which  the  setting  sun  withdraws  in  the 
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&r  West  rises  before  his  mind  as  the  abode  where 
he  himself  would  go  after  death,  where  '  iua  &ther8 
went  before  him,'  and  where  all  the  wise  and  the 
piouB  rejoice  in  a  '  new  life  with  Yama  and  Vanuia.' 
Or  he  might  look  upon  tlie  sun,  not  as  a  short-IiTcd 
hero,  but  as  young,  unchanging,  and  always  the 
same,  while  generations  after  generations  of  mortal 
men  were  passing  away :  and  hence,  by  the  mere 
force  of  contrast,  the  first  intimation  of  beings  which 
do  not  wither  and  decay — of  immortals,  of  immor- 
tality !  Then  the  poet  would  implore  the  immortal 
sun  to  come  again,  to  Toucbsafe  to  the  sleeper  a  new 
morning.  The  god  of  day  would  become  the  god  of 
time,  of  life  and  death.  Again,  the  evening  twilight, 
the  sister  of  the  dawn,  repeating,  though  with  a 
more  sombre  light,  the  wonders  of  the  morning,  how 
many  feelings  must  it  have  roused  in  the  musing 
poet — how  many  poems  must  it  have  elicited  in  the 
hving  language  of  ancient  times !  Was  it  the  dawn 
that  came  again  to  give  a  last  embrace  to  him  who 
had  parted  from  her  in  the  morning?  Was  she 
the  immortal,  the  always  returning  goddess,  and  he 
the  mortal,  the  daily  dying  sun  ?  Or  was  she  the 
mortal,  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  her  immortal  lover, 
burnt,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  pile  which  would  con- 
sume her,  while  he  wonld  rise  to  the  seat  of  the  gods? 
Let  us  express  these  simple  scenes  in  ancient  lac* 
guage,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  mythology  full  of  contradictions  and 
incongruities,  the  same  being  represented  as  mortaJ 
or  immortal,  as  man  or  woman,  as  the  poetical  eje 
of  man  shifts  its  point  of  view  and  gives  its  own 
colour  to  the  myBterioxia  "pl^^^  o?  nature.  I 
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One  of  tlie  iuytli9  of  the  Veda  which  expresses 
this  correlation  of  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun,  this  love 
between  ihe  immortal  and  the  mortal,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Morning  Dawn  and  the  Evening  TwUight, 
is  the  story  of  Uiraai  and  Pururavas.  The  two  names 
Urvaai  and  Poruravaa  are  to  the  Hinda  mere  proper 
names,  and  even  in  the  Veda  their  original  meaning 
hftg  almost  entirely  faded  away.  There  is  a  dialogue 
in  the  fiig-Veda  between  TJrvasi  and  Pururavaa,  where 
both  appear  personified  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  play  of  K&lid&sa.  The  first  point,  therefore, 
-which  we  have  to  prove  is  that  TJrva«i  was  originally 
an  appellation,  and  meant  dawn. 

The  etymology  of  TJrrarf  is  difficult.  It  cannot 
be  derived  from  arva  by  means  of  the  suffix  sa,' 
because  there  is  no  snch  word  as  urva,  and  because 
derivatives  in  sa,  like  romaaa,  yuvaaa,  etc.,  have 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.^  I  therefore  accept 
the  common  Indian  explanation  by  which  this  name 
is  derived  from  aru,  wide  (lipv),  and  a  root  as,  to 
pervade,  and  thus  compare  urn-asi  with  another 
Arequent  epithet  of  the  Dawn,  nrufti,  the  feminine 
of  nru-a£,  far-going.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  striking  features,  and  one  by  which  the  Dawn 
was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  dwellers  in  the 
heavens,  that  she  occupies  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
sky,  and  that  her  horses  run,  as  it  were,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought  round  the  whole  horizon. 
Hence  we  find  that  names  beginning  with  urn  in 

•  Paidni,  V.  2. 100. 

*  Other  explanations  ol  Urrad  may  be  seen  ta  FtotesaCiT  '%«A^'% 
editlOD  of  tbe  Sirakta,  and  [a  tba  Sanskrit  Dictlomoy  ^ubWdieA.  \i^ 

Ju'ia  and  I^fessor  Boebtlingk. 
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Sanskrit,  and  with  sipv  in  Greek,  are  almost  invari- 
ably old  mythological  names  of  the  Dawn  or  the 
TwiUght.  The  Earth  also,  it  is  true,  claims  this 
epithet,  but  in  different  combinations  from  those 
which  apply  to  the  bright  goddess.  Names  of  the 
Dawn  are  Euryphaessa,  the  mother  of  Helios ;  Eury- 
kyde  or  Eurypyle,  the  daughter  of  Endymion ;  Enry- 
mede  the  wife  of  Glaukos ;  Eurynome,  the  mother 
of  the  Charites ;  and  Eurydike,  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
whose  character  as  an  ancient  god  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  In  the  Veda  the  name  of  XJshas  or  Eos 
is  hardly  ever  mentioned  without  some  allusion  to 
her  far  and  wide  spreading  splendour;  such  as  urviy & 
vibhS,ti,she  shines  wide ;  urviyfi.  vifcfi^kshe,  looking 
far  and  wide;  variyasi,  the  widest,*  whereas  the 
light  of  the  Sun  is  not  represented  as  wide- stretching, 
but  rather  as  far-darting. 

But  there  are  other  indications  besides  the  mere 
name  of  TJrva^si,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she 
was  originally  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  Yasish^^, 
though  best  known  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  Veda,  is  the  superlative  of  vasu,  bright; 
and  as  such  also  a  name  of  the  Sun.     Thus  it  hap- 

'  The  name  which  approaches  nearest  to  Urva*i  in  Greek  might 
seem  to  be  Europcy  because  the  palatal  s  is  occasionally,  thongb  ir- 
regularly, represented  by  a  Greek  »,  as  cwua  =  tuiros.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  the  long  o»  in  Greek  ;  otherwise  Europe,  carried  away  by  the 
white  bull  (vrtshan,  man,  bull,  stallion,  in  the  Veda  a  frequent 
appellation  of  the  sun,  and  «veta,  white,  applied  to  the  same  deity); 
carried  away  on  his  back  (the  sun  being  frequently  represented  as 
behind  or  below  the  dawn,  see  mjrra^  p.  398,  and  the  mjrth  of  Btiiy- 
dike  on  p.  436  )  ;  again  carried  to  a  distant  cave  (the  gloaming  of  the 
evening) ;  and  mother  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  daylight,  or  of  Minos 

(Manu,  a  mortal  Zens) — aW  "tto  'wo\i\?iL'«^  ^jgt^ft^wMVitlie  goddess 

of  the  dawn. 
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pens  that  expreaaions  which  apply  properly  to  the 
son  only  -were  transferred  to  the  ancient  poet.  He 
is  called  the  aon  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  night  and  day, 
an  expression  which  has  a  measing  only  with  regard 
to  Yasishf  Aa,  the  sun ;  and  as  the  sun  is  frequently 
called  the  offspring  of  the  dawn,  TasishfAa,  the  poet, 
is  said  to  owe  his  bW;h  to  UrraM  (Ev.  VII.  33,  11). 
The  peculiarity  of  his  birth  reminds  us  strongly  of 
the  birth  of  Aphrodite,  as  told  by  Hesiod. 

Again,  we  find  that  in  the  few  passages  where  the 
name  of  Urrafi  occurs  in  the  Big-Yeda,  the  same 
attributes  and  actions  are  ascribed  to  her  which 
usually  belong  to  Ushas,  the  Dawn. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  XJshas  that  she  prolongs 
the  life  of  man,  and  the  same  is  said  of  TJrrasi 
(V.  41,  19  i  X.  95,  10).  In  one  passage  (Kt.  IV.  2, 18) 
TTrvaBi  is  even  nsed  as  a  plural,  in  the  seiue  of  many 
dawns  or  days  increasing  the  life  of  man,  which 
shows  that  the  appellative  power  of  the  word  was 
not  yet  quite  foi^tten.  Again,  she  is  called  anta- 
rikshapr^,  filling  the  air,  a  usual  epithet  of  the 
Bun,  brihaddivfi,,  with  mighty  splendour,  all  indi- 
cating the  bright  presence  of  the  dawn.  However, 
the  best  proof  that  Urvaai  was  the  dawn  is  the 
legend  told  of  her  and  of  her  love  to  Furi^ravas,  a 
story  that  is  true  only  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn. 
That  Pururavae  is  an  appropriate  name  of  a  solar 
hero  requires  hardly  any  proof.  Pururavas  meant 
the  same  as  iroXvScuc^s,  endowed  with  much  light ; 
for  though  rava  is  generally  used  of  sound,  yet  the 
Toot  ru,  which  means  originally  to  cry,  is  also  applied 
to  colour'  in  the  sense  of  a  loud  or  crying  ccAoxst,  Ka. 
•  Tba$  It  is  said.  Br.  Vt.  3,  «,  the  fire  cries  ■wrttb  'agW,  n>li\.»\ift. 
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red  [cf.  ruber  J  rufusj  Lith.  rauda^  O.H.G.  rdt^  rudhirOy 
ipvOpos;  also  Sanskrit  ravi,  sun).  Besides,  PurCi- 
ravas  calls  himself  Yasishf  Aa,  which,  as  we  know, 
is  a  name  of  the  San;  and  if  he  is  called  AieZa,  the 
son  of  Ids,,  the  same  name  is  elsewhere  (Ev.  m.  29, 
3)  given  to  Agni,  the  fire. 

Now,  the  story  in  its  most  ancient  form  is  found 
in  the  BrS^hmawa  of  the  Yagfur-Veda.  There  we 
read :  — 

*  Urva«i,  a  kind  of  fairy,  fell  in  love  with  Puru- 
ravas,  the  son  of  Id^,  and  when  she  met  him,  she 
said :  "  Embrace  me  three  times  a  day,  but  never 
against  my  will,  and  let  me  never  see  you  without 
your  royal  garments,  for  this  is  the  manner  of 
women."  In  this  manner  she  lived  with  him  a  long 
time,  and  she  was  with  child.  Then  her  former 
friends,  the  Gandharvas,  said:  "ThisUrva^i  has  now 
dwelt  a  long  time  among  moi'tals ;  let  us  see  that 
she  come  back."  Now,  there  was  a  ewe,  with  two 
lambs,  tied  to  the  couch  of  XJrvasi  and  Pururavas, 
and  the  Gandharvas  stole  one  of  them.  Urvasi  said : 
"  They  take  away  my  darling,  as  if  I  lived  in  a  land 
where  there  is  no  hero  and  no  man."  They  stole 
the  second,  and  she  upbraided  her  husband  again. 
Then  Pururavas  looked  and  said :  "  How  can  that  be 
a  land  without  heroes  or  men  where  I  am  9  "    And 

rdrapiti;  the   two   Spartan    Giarites  are   called   KXirrcC  (icAiiriE, 
inclnta)  and  ♦o€w<£,  i.v,  Clara,  clear-shining  (see  Pausanias,   iii.  18, 
7,  and  Sonne,  in  Kuhn's  Zcitschriftt  vol.  x.  p.  363).    In  the  Veda 
the  rising  sun  is  said  to  cry  like  a  new-bom  child  (Rv.  IX.  74,  IX 
Professor  Kuhn  himself  hxis  eWdently  misunderstood  my  aigomeDt. 
I  do  not  derive  ravas  from  rap,  but  I  only  quote  rap  as  illustzat- 
ing  the  close  connectioiv  betvf  e^w  \ou<QcD«9a  ol  ^\a»d  and  brightofltf 
of  light.    See  also  Justi,  07'i^nt  vud  OccVdeTar,^?^. "a.  ^.  ^^* 
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naked,  he  sprang  ap ;  be  thought  it  too  long  to  put 
on  his  dress.  Then  the  Gandharvas  sent  a  dash  of 
lightning,  and  Frvasi  saw  her  husband  naked  as  by 
daylight.  Then  she  vanished ;  "  I  come  back,"  she 
said — and  went.  Then  he  bewailed  his  vanished 
love  in  bitter  grief;  and  went  near  Kumkshetra. 
There  is  a  lake  there,  called  AnyataAplaksba,  full  of 
lotus  flowers,  and  while  the  king  walked  along  its 
border,  the  fairies  were  playing  there  in  the  water, 
in  the  shape  of  birds.  And  TJrvafi  discovered  him, 
and  said: — 

' "  That  is  the  man  with  whom  I  dwelt  so  long." 
Then  her  friends  said;  "Let  as  appear  to  him." 
Slie  agreed,  and  they  appeared  before  him.  Then 
the  king  recognised  her  and  said  : — 

*"Lo!  mjwife!  stay,  thou  cruel  in  mind!  let  us 
now  exchange  some  words  !  Our  secrets,  if  they  are 
not  told  now,  wiU  not  bring  as  luck  on  any  later  day." 
'  She  replied :  "  What  shall  I  do  with  thy  speech? 
I  am  gone  like  the  first  of  the  dawns.  Fururavas, 
go  home  again !  I  am  hard  to  be  caught,  like  the 
■wind." 

*  He  said,  in  despair  *.  "  Then  may  thy  former 
Mend  now  fall  down,  never  to  rise  again ;  may  he 
go  &r,  far  away  !  May  he  lie  down  on  the  threshold 
of  death,  and  may  rabid  wolves  there  devour  him  !  " 
'  She  replied :  "  Pururavas,  do  not  die !  do  not  fall 
down  1  let  not  evil  wolves  devour  thee  !  there  is  no 
friendship  with  women :  their  hearts  are  the  hearts 
of  wolves.  When  I  walked  among  mortals  under  a 
different  form — when  I  dwelt  with  thee,  four  nights 
of  the  antumn,  I  ate  once  a-day  a  Bmfi^\.  \i\«cft  cjl 
butter — and  even  now  I  feel  pleaanie  ftom  W..'" 
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*  Thas,  at  last,  her  heart  melted,  and  she 
^^  Come  to  me  the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  for  one  night,  and  a  son  will  be 
bom  to  thee."  He  went  the  last  night  of  the  year 
to  the  golden  seats,  and  while  he  was  alone,  he  was 
told  to  go  up,  and  then  they  sent  XJrvasi  to  him. 
Then  she  said:  "The  Gandharvas  will  to-morrow 
grant  thee  a  wish ;  choose !  "  He  said :  "  Choose 
thou  for  me."  She  replied :  "  Say  to  them,  let  me 
be  one  of  you."  Early  the  next  mom,  the  Grand- 
harvas  gave  him  his  choice;  but  when  he  said  ^^let 
me  be  one  of  you,"  they  said :  *^  That  kind  of  sacred 
fire  is  not  yet  known  among  men  by  which  he  could 
perform  a  sacrifice  and  become  one  of  ourselves." 
They  then  initiated  Pururavas  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
certain  sacrifice,  and  when  he  had  performed  it,  he 
became  himself  one  of  the  Gandharvas.' 

This  is  the  simple  story,  told  in  the  Br&hmana, 
and  it  is  told  there  in  order  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  peculiar  rite,  the  rite  of  kindling  the  fire  by 
friction,  which  is  represented  as  the  one  by  which 
Pururavas  obtained  immortality.*  The  verses  quoted 
in  the  story  are  taken  from  the  Rig- Veda,  where  we 
find,  in  the  last  book,  together  with  many  strange 
relics  of  popular  poetry,  a  dialogue  between  the 
two  celestial  lovers.  It  consists  of  seventeen  verses, 
while  the  author  of  the  Brfi;hma?ia  knew  only  fifteen. 
In  one  of  the  verses  which  he  quotes,  Urvasi  says, 

*  A  most  interesting  and  ingenious  explanation  of  this  oeremonv 

is  given  by  Professor  Kuhn,  in  his  Essay,  Die  Herahkunft  det  Feuen, 

p.  79.     The  application  of  that  ceremony  to  the  old  myth  of  Urrail 

and  Pardravas  belongs  clearly  to  a  later  age  :  it  is  an  after-thoiiglit 

that  could  only  arise  willi  peopVc  'wYio  '«\^^\ft^ai!lflb«Ymbolic»I 

sigDiEcanee  in  every  act  ot  t\\e\T  tTrajQ^WoTkaX  tyXxmbX. 
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'  I  am  goQe  for  ever,  like  the  first  of  the  dawns,' 
-which  shows  a  strange  glimmering  of  the  old  m^th 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  reminds  as  of  the  tears 
which  the  mother  of  Memnon  shed  over  the  corpse 
of  her  son,  and  which  even  hj  later  poets  are  called 
morning  dew.  Again,  in  the  fourth  verse,  TJrvasi 
addressing  herself,  says :  '  This  person  (that  is  to  say, 
I),  when  she  was  wedded  to  him,  0  Dawn  1  she  went 
-to  his  house,  and  was  embraced  by  him  day  and 
night,'  Again,  she  tells  Fnruraras  that  he  was 
created  by  the  gods  in  order  to  slay  the  powers  of 
darkness  (dasyuhaty&ya),  a  task  invariably  as- 
cribed to  Indra  and  other  solar  beings.  Even  the 
names  of  the  companions  of  Urvan  point  to  the 
^awn,  and  Fururavas  says : — 

'  When  I,  the  mortal,  threw  my  arms  around 
those  flighty  immortals,  they  trembled  away  from 
me  like  a  trembling  doe,  like  horses  that  kick  against 
the  cart.' 

No  goddess  is  so  frequently  called  the  friend  of 
man  as  the  Dawn.  'She  goes  to  every  honse* 
(I.  123,  4);  'she  thinks  of  the  dwelling  of  man' 
(I.  123,  1)  i  '  she  does  not  despise  the  small  or  the 
great'  (I.  124,  6)}  'she  brings  wealth'  (I.  48,  l)j 

*  she  is  always  the  same,  immortal,  divine  '  (1. 124, 4 ; 
I.   123,  8);  *she  does  not  grow  old'  (I.  113,  15); 

*  she  is  the  young  goddess,  but  she  makes  man  grow 
old '  (I.  92,  11).  Thus  Purfiravas  called  Urvarf  '  the 
immortal  among  the  mortals;'  and,  in  his  last  verse, 
he  addressed  hia  beloved  in  the  following  words : — 

'  I,  the  brightest  San,  I  hold  TFrvasi,  her  who  fills 
tiie  air  (vrith  Ught),  who  spreads  t\ie  ak:;j.    '^&a.-^  ^<& 
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blessing  of  thj  kind  deed  be  upon  thee !    Come  back, 
the  heart  bums  me.' 

Then  the  poet  says : — 

'  Thus  the  gods  spake  to  thee,  O  son  of  IdSi :  in 
order  that  thou,  bound  to  death,  ma  jest  grow  to  be 
this  (immortal),  thy  race  should  worship  the  gods 
with  oblations!  Then  thou  also  wilt  rejoice  in 
heaven.' 

We  must  certainly  admit,  that  even  in  the  Veda> 
the  poets  were  as  ignorant  of  the  original  meaning 
of  Urva«i  and  Pururavas  as  Homer  was  of  Tithonos, 
if  not  of  Eos.  To  them  they  were  heroes,  indefinite 
beings — men,  yet  not  men  ;  gods,  yet  not  gods.  But 
to  us,  though  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance,  they 
disclose  their  true  meaning.   As  Wordsworth  says : — 

Not  unrejoiced,  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 

In  naked  splendour,  clear  from  mist  and  haze — 


Antiquity  spoke  of  the  naked  sun,  and  of  the  chaste 
dawn  hiding  her  face  when  she  had  seen  her 
husband.  Yet  she  says  she  will  come  again.  And 
after  the  sun  has  travelled  through  the  world  in 
search  of  his  beloved,  when  he  comes  to  the  thresh- 
old of  death  and  is  going  to  end  his  solitary  life, 
she  appears  again  in  the  gloaming,  the  same  as  the 
dawn — as  Eos  in  Homer  begins  and  ends  the  day— 
and  she  carries  him  away  to  the  golden  seats  of  the 
immortals.* 

I  have  selected  this  myth  chiefly  in  order  to  show 
how  ancient  poetry  is  only  the  faint  echo  of  ancient 

»   Od,  V.  390,  iX\*  Stc  B^  rpirov  ^fiap  ifhrXSKOfJuts  riX^ir'  'Hrfs.    For 
different  explanations  ot  tibia  aiA  9\Hi\\sct  N^xaRa,  se^  Volcker,  V^ 
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language,  and  how  it  was  the  simple  story  of  nature 
which  inspired  the  early  poet,  and  held  before  his 
mind  that  deep  mirror  in  which  he  might  see  reflected 
thepiLssions  of  his  own  soul.    For  the  heart  of  man,  as 
long  as  it  knows  but  its  own  hittemess,  is  silent  and 
snllen.     It  does  not  tell  its  love  and  its  loss.     There 
may  be  a  mate  poetry  in  soUtary  grief,  bnt  Mnemo- 
syne, the  mnsing  goddess  of  recollection,  is  not  a 
muse  herself,  though  she  is  the  mother  of  the  mnses. 
It  is  the  sympathy  with  the  grief  of  others  which 
first  gives  ntterance  to  the  poet's  grief,  and  opens  the 
lips  of  a  silent  despair.     And  if  his  pain  was  too 
deep  and  too  sacred,  if  he  could  not  compare  it  to  the 
Buffering  of  any  other  human  heart,  the  ancient  poet 
had  still  the  heart  of  nature  to  commune  with,  and  in 
her  silent  suffering  he  saw  a  noble  likeness  of  what 
he  felt  and  suffered  within  himself.     When,  after  a 
dark  night,  the  light  of  the  day  returned,  he  thought 
of  his  own  light  that  would  never  rise  again.     When 
he  saw  the  Snn  kissing  the  Dawn,  he  dreamt  of  days 
and  joys  gone  for  ever.   And  when  the  Dawn  trembled, 
and  grew  pale,  and  departed,  and  when   the  Sun 
seemed  to  look  for  her,  and  to  lose  her  the  more  his 
brilliant  eye  sought  her,  an  image  would  rise  in  his 
mind,  and  he  would  remember  his  own  fate  and  yet 
foi^et  it,  while  telling  in  measured  words  the  love 
and  loss  of  the  Sun.     Such  was  the  origin  of  poetry. 
Nor  was  the  evening  without  its  charms.     And  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  dreary  day,  the  Sun  seemed  to  die 
away  in  the  far  West,  still  looking  for  his  Eastern 
bride,  and  suddenly  the  heavens   opened,   and   the 
glorious  image  of  the  Dawn  rose  again,  her  beauty 
deepened  by  a  gloaming'  sadness — wouidnot  ^;Sie'^%t 
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gaze  till  the  last  ray  had  vanished,  and  would  not 
the  last  vanishing  raj  linger  in  his  heart,  and  kindle 
there  a  hope  of  another  life,  where  he  would  find 
again  what  he  had  loved  and  lost  on  earth  9 

There  is  a  radiant,  though  a  short-lived  flame, 
That  hams  for  poets  in  the  dawning  east ; 

And  oft  my  soul  has  kindled  at  the  same, 
When  the  captivity  of  sleep  had  ceased. 

There  is  much  suffering  in  nature  to  those  who  have 
eyes  for  silent  grief,  and  it  is  this  tragedy — the 
tragedy  of  nature — ^which  is  the  lifespring  of  all  the 
tragedies  of  the  ancient  world.  The  idea  of  a  young 
hero,  whether  he  is  called  Baldr,  or  Sigurd,  or  Sifrit, 
or  Achilles,  or  Meleager,  or  Kephalos,  dying  in  the 
fullness  of  youth,  a  story  so  frequently  told,  localised, 
and  individualised,  was  first  suggested  by  the  Sun, 
dying  in  all  his  youthful  vigour  either  at  the  end  of 
a  day,  conquered  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  sunny  season,  stung  by  the  thorn  of  winter. 
Again,  that  fatal  spell  by  which  these  sunny  heroes 
must  leave  their  first  love,  become  unfaithful  to  her 
or  she  to  them,  was  borrowed  from  nature.  The  fate 
of  these  solar  heroes  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  their 
lot  to  die  by  the  hand  or  by  the  unwilling  treachery 
of  their  nearest  friends  or  relatives.  The  Sun  forsakes 
the  Dawn,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  the  day,  according 
to  an  inexorable  fate,  and  bewailed  by  the  whole  of 
nature.  Or  the  Sun  is  the  Sun  of  Spring,  who  woos 
the  Earth,  and  then  forsakes  his  bride  and  grows 
cold,  and  is  killed  at  last  by  the  thorn  of  Winter.  It 
is  an  old  story,  but  it  is  for  ever  new  in  the  mytho- 
logy  and  the  legends  oi  t\i^  ^wcient  world.     Thus 
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Baldr,  in  the  ScaiidmaTian  Edda,  tbe  dirme  proto- 
^rpe  of  Sigurd  and  Slfrit,  is  beloved  by  the  whole 
world.     Gods  and  men,  the  whole  of  nature,  all  that 
growB  and  Uvea,  had  sworn  to  his  mother  not  to  hurt 
the  bright  hero.     The  mistletoe  alone,  that  does  not 
grow  on  the  earth,  but  on  trees,  had  been  forgotten, 
and  with  it  Baldr  is  killed  at  the  winter  solstice  : — 
So  on  the  floor  lay  Balder,  dead  ;  and  roimd 
lay  thickly  strewn,  swords,  axes,  darta,  and  speara. 
Which  all  the  gods  in  eport  had  idly  thrown 
At  Balder,  whom  no  weapon  pierced  or  clove : 
Bnt  in  his  breast  stood  fizt  the  fatal  bongh 
Of  mistletoe,  which  Lok,  the  accuser,  gave 
To  Hoder,  and  nnwitting  Hoder  threw : 
'G^nst  that  alone  had  Balder's  life  no  charm. 

Thtis  Isfendiyar,  in  the  Persian  epic,  cannot  he 
wonnded  by  any  weapon,  yet  it  is  his  fate  to  be  killed 
by  a  thorn,  which,  as  an  arrow,  is  thrown  into  his 
eye  by  Bnetem.  Eustem,  again,  can  only  be  killed 
by  his  brother ;  Herakles,  by  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  his  wife  ;  Sitrit,  by  the  anxious  soUcitude  of  Kriem- 
hilt,  or  by  the  jealousy  of  Brunhilt,  whom  he  had 
forsaken.  He  is  vulnerable  in  one  spot  only,  like 
Achilles,  and  it  is  there  where  Hagene  (the  thorn) 
strikes  him.  All  these  are  fragments  of  solar  myths. 
The  whole  of  nature  was  divided  into  two  realms — 
the  one  dark,  cold,  wintry,  and  deathlike,  the  other 
bright,  warm,  vernal,  and  full  of  life.  Sigurd,  as  the 
solar  hero  is  called  in  the  Edda,  the  descendant  of 
Odin,  slays  the  serpent  Fafnir,  and  conquers  the 
treasure  on  which  Andvari,  the  dwarf,  had  pronounced 
bis  ctirse.  This  is  the  treasure  of  the  Miflungs  or 
Kibelongs,  the  treasure  of  the  earth  which,  ttua  ti^-q.- 
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lous  powers  of  winter  and  darkness  had  carried  awaj 
like  robbers.  The  vernal  sun  wins  it  back,  and  like 
Demeter,  rich  in  the  possession  of  her  restored  daugh- 
ter, the  earth  becomes  for  a  time  rich  with  all  the 
treasures  of  spring.^  He  then,  according  to  the  Edda, 
delivers  Brynhild,  who  had  been  doomed  to  a  magic 
sleep  after  being  wounded  with  a  thorn  by  Odin,  but 
who  is  now,  like  the  spring  after  the  sleep  of  winter, 
brought  back  to  new  life  by  the  love  of  Sigurd.  But 
he,  the  lord  of  the  treasure  (vasupati),  is  driven  on- 
ward by  his  fate.  He  plights  his  troth  to  Brynhild, 
and  gives  her  the  fatal  ring  he  had  taken  from  the 
treasure.  But  he  must  leave  her,  and  when  he 
arrives  at  the  castle  of  Gunnar,  Gunnar's  wife,  Grim- 
hild,  makes  him  forget  Brynhild,  and  he  marries  her 
daughter,  Gudrun.  Already  his  course  begins  to 
decline.  He  is  bound  to  Gunnar,  nay,  he  must  conquer 
for  him  his  own  former  bride,  Brynhild,  whom  Gun- 
nar now  marries.  Gunnar  Gjukason  seems  to  signify 
darkness,  and  thus  we  see  that  the  awakening  and 
budding  spring  is  gone,  carried  away  by  Gunnar,  like 
Proserpina  by  Pluto  ;  like  Sita  by  RavaTia.  Gudrun, 
the  daughter  of  Grimhild,and  sometimes  herself  called 
Grimhild,  whether  the  latter  name  meant  summer  {cf. 
gh  arm  a  in  Sanskrit),  or  the  earth  and  nature  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  is  a  sister  of  the  dark  Gunnar, 
and  though  now  married  to  the  bright  Sigurd,  she 
belongs  herself  to  the  nebulous  regions.  Gunnar,  who 
has  forced  Sigurd  to  yield  him   Brynhild,    is   now 

»   Cf.  Ri^-Vc(la,  V.  47,  1 :   *  Prayu/Ti/at?  diva/*  cti  bruvaraa  mah! 

matii  diihitnZf  bodhayantt,  avivjisanti  yuvati^  manishil  pitWbhyaA  & 

padane  ^ohuvitna.'   On  mah i  TDi&tti,=> Ma^tui  Mater^  see Grassmaziii« 

in  Kuhn's  Z^'^cArZ/if,  voL  xvi.  p.  169.      Duhitur    bodbajantt, 

inqniring  for  or  finding  bet  dax\gb\^\. 
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planniiig  the  death  of  his  Icinsman,  because  BiTiihild 
has  discovered  in  Sigurd  her  former  lover,  and  most 
liave  her  revenge.  Hogni  disanadeB  his  brother 
Gonnar  from  the  murder;  but  at  laat  the  third 
brother,  Gadhorm,  stabs  Signrd  vrhile  he  is  asleep  at 
the  winter  solstice.  Brynhild  has  always  loved  him, 
and  when  her  hero  is  killed  she  distribates  the  trea* 
enre,  and  is  burnt,  like  Numa,  on  the  same  pile  with 
Sigurd,  a  sword  being  placed  between  the  two  lovers. 
Gudnin  also  bewails  the  death  of  her  hnebaud,  but 
she  forgets  him,  and  marries  Atli,  the  brother  of 
Brynhild.  Atli  now  claims  the  treasure  from  Gun- 
nar  and  Hi^^i,  by  right  of  his  wife,  and  when  they 
refuse  to  give  it  up,  he  invites  them  to  his  house,  and 
makes  them  prisoners.  Gnnnar  still  refuses  to  reveal 
the  spot  where  the  treasure  is  buried  till  he  sees  the 
heart  of  Hogni,  his  brother.  A  heart  is  brought  him, 
bat  it  qoivers,  and  he  says,  '  This  is  not  the  heart  of 
my  brother.*  The  real  heart  of  Hogni  is  brought  at 
last,  and  Gonnar  says, '  "Soyv  I  alone  know  where  the 
treasure  lies,  and  the  Rhine  shall  rather  have  it  than 
I  will  give  it  op  to  thee.'  He  is  then  bound  by  Atli, 
and  thrown  among  serpents.  But  even  the  serpents 
he  charms  by  playing  on  the  harp  with  bis  t«eth,  till 
at  last  one  viper  crawls  up  to  him,  and  kills  him. 

How  much  has  this  myth  been  changed,  when  we 
find  it  i^ain  in  the  poem  of  the  Nibelunge  as  it  was 
written  down  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  iu  Ger- 
many I  All  the  heroes  are  ChristianB,  and  have  been 
mixed  up  with  historical  persons  of  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  Guntber  is  localised  in  Borgondy, 
where  we  know  that,  in  436,  a  Gundicarius  or  Gun- 
daharioB  happened  to  be  a  real  king,  tbe  saxoe  iiV<;i, 
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according  to  Cassiodorus,  was  vanquished  first  bj 
Aetius,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hnns  of  Attila.  fienoe 
Atli,  the  brother  of  Brynhild,  and  the  second  husbuid 
of  Gndron  (or  Kriemhilt),  is  identified  with  Attila^ 
the  king  of  the  Huns  (453) ;  nay,  even  the  brother  of 
Attila,  Bleda,  is  brought  in  as  Blodelin,  the  first  who 
attacked  the  Burgundians,  and  was  killed  by  Dank- 
wart.  Other  historical  persons  were  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  popular  stoiy,  persons  for  whom  there 
is  no  precedent  at  all  in  the  Edda.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Nibelunge  Dietrich  von  Bern,  who  is  no  other 
but  Theodoric  the  Great  (455-525),  who  conquered 
Odoacer  in  the  battle  of  Eavenna  (the  fiunous  Baben- 
schlacht),  and  lived  at  Verona,  in  German,  Bern.  Iren- 
fried,  again,  introduced  in  the  poem  as  the  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  hasbeen  discovered  to  be  Hermanfiried, 
the  king  of  Thuringia,  married  to  Amalaberg,  the 
niece  of  Theodoric.  The  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, however,  is  that  by  which  Sigurd,  the  lover 
of  Brynhild,  has  been  identified  with  Siegbert,  king 
of  Austrasia  from  561  to  575,  who  was  actually 
married  to  the  famous  Brunehault,  who  actually 
defeated  the  Huns,  and  was  actually  murdered  under 
the  most  tragical  circumstances  by  Fredegond,  the 
mistress  of  his  brother  Chilperic.  This  coincidence 
between  myth  and  history  is  so  great,  that  it  has 
induced  some  euhemeristic  critics  to  derive  the  whole 
legend  of  the  Nibelunge  from  Austrasian  history,  and 
to  make  the  murder  of  Siegbert  by  Brunehault  the 
basis  of  the  murder  of  Sifrit  or  Sigurd  by  Brynhild. 
Fortunately,  it  is  easier  to  answer  these  German  than 
the  old  Greek  euhemerists,  for  we  find  in  contem- 
porary history  that  Joxnaxidfts,  who  wrote  his  history 
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at  least  twenty  years  before  the  death  of  the  Aastra- 
toBJi  Sieg'bert,  knew  ahready  the  daughter  of  the 
mythic  Sigurd,  Swaohild,  who  was  bom,  according  to 
the  Edda,  after  the  murder  of  her  father,  and  after- 
wards  tilled  by  J&rmonrek,  whom  the  poem  has  again 
listoriciaed  in  Hermanricns,  a  Gothic  king  of  the 
fonxth  centory. 

Let  OS  now  apply  to  the  Greek  myths  what  we 
"have  learned  from  the  gradaal  growth  of  the  German 
myth.  There  are  evidently  hiatorical  facts  ronnd 
which  the  myth  of  Heraklea  has  cryBtaUised,  only  we 
caiinot  snbstaDtiate  them  so  clearly  as  in  the  myth 
of  the  Nibelnnge,  becanse  we  have  there  no  con- 
temporaneons  historical  documents.  Yet  as  the  chief 
Herakles  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  royal 
&mily  of  Ai^os,  there  may  have  been  a  Herakles, 
perhaps  the  son  of  a  king  called  Amphitryo,  whose 
descendants,  a^r  a  temporary  exile,  reconquered  that 
part  of  Greece  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
sway  of  Herakles.  The  traditions  of  the  miraculous 
birth,  of  many  of  his  heroic  adventures,  and  of  his 
death,  were  as  little  based  on  historical  fiicts  as  the 
legends  of  Sifrit.  In  Herakles  killing  the  Hydra 
and  similar  monsters,  we  see  the  reflected  image  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo  killing  the  worm,  orof  Zens,  the 
god  of  the  brilliant  sky,  with  whom  Herakles  shares 
in  common  the  names  of  Idteos,  Olympics,  and  Pan- 
genetor.  As  the  myth  of  Sigurd  and  Gunnar  throws 
its  last  broken  rays  on  the  kings  of  Burgundy,  and 
on  Attila  and  Theodoric,  the  myth  of  the  solar 
Herakles  was  realised  in  some  semi-historical  prince 
of  Argos  and  Mykens.  Herakles  may  have  bee'o.  'tWi 
name  of  the  national  god  of  the  QetabUds^  asv^  ^N^ 
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would  explain  the  enmity  of  H^,  whose  worship- 
floorished  in  Agos  before  the  Dorian  immigrfttitm. 
What  was  fonnerly  told  of  a  god  was  tranaferred  to 
Heraklee,  the  leader  of  the  Heraklidte,  the  worship- 
pers or  sons  of  Herakles,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  local  and  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
Heraklidse  and  their  leaders  may  have  been  worked 
np  with  the  myth  of  the  divine  hero.  The  idea  of 
Herakles  being,  as  it  were,  the  bond-aerraat  of 
Eurystheus  is  of  solar  origin — it  is  the  idea  of  the 
sun  fettered  to  his  wort,  and  toiling  fer  meo,  his 
inferiors  in  strength  and  virtue.'  Thus  Sifrit  is  toil- 
ing for  Gunther,  and  even  Apollo  is  for  one  year  the 
slave  of  Laomedon — pregnant  expressions,  neces- 
sitated by  the  absence  of  more  abstract  verbs,  and 
familiar  even  to  modern  poets : — 

'  Aa  aptly  units  therewith  that  modest  pace 
Submitted  to  the  chains 

That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thon  shoaldst  trace.' 

The  later  growth  of  epic  and  tragical  poetry  may 
be  Greek,  or  Indian,  or  Teutonic ;  it  may  take  the 
different  colours  of  the  different  skies,  the  different 
warmth  of  the  different  climes ;  nay,  it  may  attract 
and  absorb  much  that  is  accidental  aud  hiatorical. 
But  if  we  cut  into  it  and  analyse  it,  the  blood  that 
runs  through  all  the  ancient  poetry  is  the  same  blood; 

•  The  Pcmvian  Inca,  Tupfinqui,  denied  the  pretention  of  thc5un 
to  be  the  doer  of  all  things,  for  if  lie  were  free,  ho  noald  go  and 
visit  Dtbrr  parts  of  the  heavens  wliere  he  had  never  l>oeti.  Ho  is, 
gaid  the  Id«i,  like  a  tied  bcajit  who  goes  ever  rDundandroundiD the 
same  iraik.     GatciltJio  de  la   It^u,  part  I.  viii.  g.     Acosta,  IRtt*- 

ria  del  2fiifro  Orbe,  cap.  v.    Tvlor,  Early  Hjitory  of  Mankind,  p^ 

3i3.     Urinton,  Tkt  Mst?n  »/ tlu  Ken?  WwW,-?.^^, 
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it  ia  the  anoieat  mytliical  speech.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  the  early  poetry  of  the  Allans  grew  up  was 
mythological,  it  was  impregnated  with  something 
that  conld  not  be  resisted  by  those  who  breathed  in 
it.  It  was  like  the  siren  voice  of  the  modem  rhyme, 
which  has  snggested  so  many  common  iieaa  to  poets 
writing  in  a  common  langnage. 

We  know  what  Greek  and  Tentooic  poets  have 
made  of  their  epic  heroes ;  let  as  see  now  whether 
the  swarthy  Hindn  has  been  able  to  throir  an  equally 
beantifnl  haze  around  the  names  of  his  mythical 
traditions. 

The  story  of  the  loves  of  Purdravas  and  Urvari 
has  frequently  been  told  by  Hiodu  poets.  We  find 
it  in  their  epic  poems,  in  their  Pur&nas,  and  in  the 
Brthat-katM,  the  *  Great  Story,'  a  collection  of  the 
popular  legends  of  India.  It  has  suffered  many 
changes,  yet  even  in  K&lidisa's  *  play,  of  which  I 
«hall  give  a  short  abstract,  we  recognise  the  distant 
baclt^Tonnd,  and  we  may  admire  the  skill  with  which 
this  poet  has  breathed  new  life  and  human  feeling  into 
the  withered  names  of  a  language  long  forgotten. 

I^e  first  act  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  Himfilaya 
moantains.  The  nymphs  of  heaven,  on  retarning 
from  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  have  been  attacked, 
arid  are  mourning  over  the  loss  of  Urvan,  who  has 
been  carried  off  by  a  demon.  King  Paruravas  enters 
on  bis  chariot,  and  on  hearing  the  cause  of  their  grief, 
hastens  to  the  rescue  of  the  nymph.  He  soon  returns, 
afler  having  vanquished  the  robber,  and  restores 

'  PtoI«aBOT  Wllaon  has  given  the  fii>t  and  reall;  beaatital  traiu- 
lation  of  thiiplayinhln 'HicdaTfaeatre.'  ThBoiig^^Yi«&'^^'^^«& 
first  at  OaloDtts,  jwd /uu  since  been  reprmted  seven.\  \,un!e«.   Toe 
J)e&t  edMoD  U  that  pnblislied  bj  ftafesaor  BoUejUKti. 
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Urvasi  to  her  heavenly  companions.    But  while  be  is 

carrying  the  nymph  back  to  her  friends  in  his  chariot^. 

he  Mis  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him.     He 

describes  how  he  saw  her  slowly  recovering  from  her 

terror: 

'  She  recovers,  though  bnt  faintly. 

So  gently  steals  the  moon  upon  the  night, 

Retiring  tardily  ;  so  peeps  the  flame 

Of  coming  fires  through  smoky  wreaths  ;  and  thus 

The  Granges  slowly  clears  her  troubled  wave, 

Engulphs  the  ruin  that  the  crumbling  bank 

Has  hurled  across  her  agitated  course, 

And  flows  a  clear  and  stately  stream  again/ 

When  they  part,  TJrva^i  wishes  to  turn  round  once- 
more  to  see  Pururavas.  She  pretends  that  *  a  strag- 
gling vine  has  caught  her  garland/  and,  while  feigning 
to  disengage  herself,  she  calls  one  of  her  friends  to 
help  her.     Her  friend  replies, 

*  No  easy  task,  I  fear  ;  you  seem  entangled 
Too  fast  to  be  set  free :  but,  come  what  may. 
Depend  upon  my  friendship.* 

The  eye  of  the  king  then  meets  that  of  Urvari,  and 
he  exclaims, 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  plant,  to  whose  kind  aid 
I  owe  another  instant,  and  behold 
But  for  a  moment,  and  imperfectly. 
Those  half-averted  charms.' 

In  the  second  act  we  meet  the  king  at  Allahabad, 
his  residence.    He  walks  in  the  garden  of  the  palacer . 
accompanied  by  a  Brahman,  who  acts  the  part  of  the 
gracioso  in  the  Indiaii  di^mfik..  He  is  the  confidential    J 
coinpajuon  of  theldng,«iai<3L\3i'^^^>x»  ^ 
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Bnt  he  is  30  a£eaid  of  betraying  what  intist  remain  a 
secret  to  eveiybod;  at  conrt,  and  in  particular  to  tlie 
queen,  that  be  hides  himself  in  a  retired  temple. 
There  a  female  set-rant  of  the  queen  discovers  him, 
and  *  as  a  secret  can  no  more  rest  in  his  breast  tiiaa 
morning  de'w  npon  the  g^ass,'  she  soon  finds  out  from 
him  why  the  king  is  so  changed  since  his  return  from 
the  battle  with  the  demon,  and  carries  the  tale  to 
the  queen.  In  the  meantime,  the  long  is  in  despair, 
and  ponrs  out  his  grief-7- 

'  Like  one  contending  with  the  stream, 
And  still  borne  backwards  by  the  current's  force/ 

But  Urra^i  also  is  sighing  for  Pururaras,  and  we  sud- 
denly see  her,  with  her  friend,  descending  through  the 
air  to  meet  the  king.  Both  are  at  first  invisible  to 
him,  and  listen  to  the  coufeseion  of  his  love.  Then 
TJrva«i  writea  a  verse  on  a  birch-leaf,  and  lets  it  fall 
near  the  bower  where  her  beloved  reclines.  Next, 
her  friend  becomeB  visible ;  and,  at  last,  Urva«l  her- 
self is  introduced  to  the  king.  After  a  few  moments, 
however,  both  TJrvaei  and  her  friend  are  called  back 
by  a  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  Pururavas  is  left 
alone  with  his  jester.  He  looks  for  tiie  leaf  on  which 
Urra^t  had  first  disclosed  her  lore,  but  it  is  lost,  car- 
ried away  by  the  wind : 

'  Breeze  of  the  sonth,  the  friend  of  love  and'spriog, 
Though  from  the  flower  you  steal  the  fragrant  down 
To  scatter  perfome,  yet  why  plonder  me 
Of  these  dear  characterB,  her  own  fair  hand, 
In  proof  of  her  affection,  traced  P    Thou  knowest^ 
The  lonely  lover  thai  in  absence  pines, 

Zdree  on  aaoh  &>ad  memorials.' 
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But  worse  than  this,  the  leaf  is  picked  up  by  the 
queen,  who  comes  to  look  for  the  king  in  the  garden. 
There  is  a  scene  of  matrimonial  upbraiding,  and^  after 
a  while,  her  majesty  goes  off  in  a  hurry,  like  a  river 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  king  is  doubly  miserable, 
for  though  he  loves  Urvasi,  he  acknowledges  a  re- 
spectful deference  for  his  queen.  At  last  he  retires : — 

'  'Tis  past  midday,  ezhansted  by  the  heat, 
The  peacock  plunges  in  the  scanty  pool 
That  feeds  the  tall  tree's  root :  the  drowsy  bee 
Sleeps  ia  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  lotns, 
Darkened  with  closing  petals ;  on  the  brink 
Of  the  now  tepid  lake  the  wild  duck  larks 
Amongst  the  sedgy  shades;  and,  even  here, 
The  parrot  from  his  wiry  bower  complains, 
And  calls  for  water  to  allay  his  thirst.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  we  are  first  in- 
formed of  what  befel  tJrvasi,  when  she  was  recalled 
to  Indra's  heaven.  She  had  to  act  before  Indra — ^her 
part  was  that  of  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  selects 
Vishriu  for  her  husband.  One  of  the  names  of  Vishnu 
is  Purushottama,  and  poor  tJrva8i,  when  called  upon 
to  confess  whom  she  loves,  forgetting  the  part  she 
has  to  act,  says,  *  I  love  Pururavas,'  instead  of  *  I  love 
Purushottama.'  The  author  of  the  play  was  so  much 
exasperated  by  this  mistake,  that  he  pronounced  a 
curse  upon  TJrva«i,  that  she  should  lose  her  divine 
knowledge.  But  when  the  performance  was  over, 
Indra  observing  her  as  she  stood  apart,  ashamed  and 
disconsolate,  called  her.  The  mortal  who  engrossed 
her  thoughts,  he  said,  had  been  his  friend  in  the 
2ionrs  of  penl;  he  had  aided  him  in  conflict  with 
the  enemies  of  ttie  gods,  ^^liftL  ^^&  ^'o^a5Sk!AL  Sis^  Via. 
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-aeknowledgments.  She  must,  accordingly,  repair  to 
the  monarch,  and  remain  with  him  '  till  he  beholds 
the  offspring  she  shall  bear  him.* 

A  second  scene  opens,  in  the  garden  of  the  palace. 
The  king  has  been  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  the 
state,  and  retires  as  the  evening  approaches : 

'  So  ends  the  day,  the  anxiona  cares  of  atate 
Have  left  no  interval  for  private  soitot. 
But  how  to  paaB  the  night  ?  it«  dreary  length 
Afibrds  no  promiBe  of  relief.' 

A  messenger  arrives  fit>m  the  qtieen,  apprising  his 
majesty  that  she  desires  to  see  him  on  the  terrace 
of  the  pavilion.  The  king  obeys — and  ascends  tiie 
^yst^  steps  while  the  moon  ia  jnst  abont  to  rise,  and 
fhe  east  is  tinged  with  red. 

'King. — 'Tie  even  so;  illmnined  by  the  rays 

Of  his  yet  unseen  orb,  the  evening  gloom 
On  either  hand  retiree,  and  in  the  midst 
The  horizon  glows,  like  a  fair  face  that  smiles 
Betwixt  the  jetty  curls  on  either  brow 
In  clustere  pendulous.     I  could  gaze  for  ever.' 

As  he  is  waiting  for  the  queen,  bis  desire  for  Urva^ 
is  awakened  again : 

'  In  truth,  my  fond  desire 
Becomes  more  fervid  as  enjoyment  seems 
Remote,  and  fresh  impediments  obstruct 
My  happiness — like  an  impetuous  torrent. 
That,  checked  by  adverse  rocks,  awhile  delays 
Its  course,  till  high  with  chafing  waters  swollen 
It  rushes  past  with  aggravated  fury. 
As  spreads  the  moon  ita  lustra,  ao  toy  \oi% 
Orow8  with  advancing  night.' 
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On  a  sadden  TJrvfLsi  enters  on  a  heavenly  car,  aoom* 
panied  by  her  friend.  They  are  inyisible  again,  and 
listen  to  the  king;  bnt  the  moment  that  Urvad 
is  abont  to  withdraw  her  veil,  the  qneen  appears* 
She  is  dressed  in  white,  without  any  ornaments ;  and 
comes  to  propitiate  her  husband,  by  taking  a  vow. 

'  King. — In  tmth  she  pleases  me.     Thns  chastely  robed 
In  modest  white,  her  clostering  tresses  decked 
With  sacred  flowers  alone,  her  haughty  mien 
Exchanged  for  meek  devotion — thus  arrayed 
She  moves  with  heightened  charms. 

*  Queen, — My  gracious  lord,  I  would  perform  a  rite. 

Of  which  you  are  the  object,  and  must  beg  you 
Bear  with  the  inconvenience  that  my  presence 
May  for  brief  time  occasion  you. 

*  King. — You  do  me  wrong  ;  jour  presence  is  a  fitvonr, 
.     .     .     .     Yet  trast  me,  it  is  needless 
To  wear  this  tender  form,  as  slight  and  delicate 
As  the  lithe  lotus  stem,  with  rude  austerity. 
In  me  behold  your  slave,  whom  to  propitiate 
Claims  not  your  care — your  favour  is  his  happi- 


ness.' 


*  Queen. — Not  vain  my  vow,  since  it  already  wins  me 
My  lord's  complacent  speech.' 

Then  the  queen  performs  her  solemn  vow ;  she- 
calls  upon  the  god  of  the  moon — 

'  Hear,  and  attest 
The  sacred  promise  that  I  make  my  husband ! 
Whatever  nymph  attract  my  lord's  regard. 
And  share  with  him  the  mutual  bonds  of  love, 
I   henceforth   treat    with   kindness    and  com* 
placenoy.^ 

TheBrahma/ii  (the  conMiexi^^l^^^^^'^'^^'^DM^, 
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apart  to  Porfiravas — The  cnlprit  that  escapee  before 
his  hand  is  cat  off  determines  never  to  ma  soch  a  risk 
again.  (Aloud.)  What  then ;  is  his  majesty  in- 
different to  your  grace  9 

'  Queen. — Wise  air,  how  think  you — ^to  promote  Ma  happi- 
ness 
I  hare  resigned  my  own.     Does  snoh  a  purpose 
Prove  him  no  longer  dear  to  me  F 
'  King. — I  am  notwhat  you  doubt  me  ;  but  the  power 
Abides  with  you  :  do  with  me  as  you  will. 
Give  me  to  whom  you  please,  or  if  yon  please, 
Betoinme  still  your  slave. 

'  Queen. — Be  what  you  list ; 

My  vow  is  plighted — nor  in  vain  the  rite, 
If  it  afford  you  satisfaction.     Gome 
Hence,  girls  ;  'tis  time  we  take  oar  leave. 

'  King, — Not  bo  ; 

So  soon  to  leave  me  is  no  mark  of  favour. 

'  Queen. — Yon  must  excuse  me ;  I  may  not  forego 
The  duties  I  have  solemnly  incurred. ' 

It  does  not  bring  ont  the  character  of  the  king 
nnder  a  very  favourable  light,  that  this  scene  of  matri- 
monial reconciliation,  when  the  qaeen  acts  a  part 
whidi  vre  should  hardly  expect  on  an  Oriental  stage, 
should  be  followed  immediately  by  the  apparition  of 
XTrva^,  She  has  been  present,  though  invisible, 
during  the  preceding  conversation  between  him  and 
his  qneen,  and  she  now  advances  behind  tiie  king,. 
and  covers  his  eyes  with  her  hands. 

'  It  must  bo  Frva*l  (the  king  saya')  -, 
No  other  hand  conid  shed  snch.  ece;baEy 
Tbroagb  this  emaciate  frame.     T\ie  bo\kc  xkj 
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Wakes  not  the  night's  fair  blossom ;  that  alone 
Expands  when  oonscioos  of  the  moon's  dear  presence.' ' 

Urvasi  takes  the  resignation  of  the  qaeen  in  good 
earnest,  and  claims  the  king  as  g^ranted  her  by  right. 
Her  friend  takes  leave,  and  she  now  remains  with 
Foruravas  as  his  beloved  wife. 

*  Urvctat — I  lament 

I  caused  mj  lord  to  suffer  pain  so  long. 

*  King. — Nay,  say  not  so !     The  joy  that  follows  grief 
Ghuns  richer  zest  from  agony  foregone. 
The  traveller  who,  fiunt,  pursues  his  track 
In  the  fierce  day  alone  can  tell  how  sweet 
The  grateful  shelter  of  the  friendly  tree.' 

The  next  act  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  play, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  v^as 
performed  without  a  mise  en  scene  such  as  our 
modem  theatres  would  hardly  be  able  to  afford.  It 
is  a  melo-dramatic  intermezzo,  very  different  in  style 
from  the  rest  of  the  play.  It  is  all  in  poetry,  and  in 
the  most  perfect  and  highly  elaborate  metres.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  written  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  Prdikrit, 
the  lingtui  vulgaris  of  India,  poorer  in  form,  but 
more  melodious  in  sound  than  Sanskrit.  Some  of 
the  verses  are  like  airs  to  be  performed  by  a  chorus, 
but  the  stage  directions  which  are  given  in  the  MSS. 
are  so  technical  as  to  make  their  exact  interpretation 
extremely  difficult. 

1  This  refciB  to  a  very  well-known  legend.    There  is  one  lotos 
which  expands  its  flowers  at  the  approach  of  the  sun  and  closes  them 
during  night ;  while  another,  the  beloved  of  the  moon,  expands  them 
during  night  and  closes  them  during  day-time.    We  have  a  similar 
myth  ot  the  daisy,  the  AngVo-^kaxoii  i(t^t%  o6bge,  da.^*«  eye,  Words- 
worth's darling. 
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We  first  have  a  cboms  of  iijmphB,  deploring 
the  fate  of  TTrrari.  She  bad  been  living  with  the 
king  in  the  grores  of  a  forest,  in  ondistnrbed  happi- 
ness. 

'  Whilst  wandering  pleasantly  along  the  brink 
Of  the  Mand&kini,  a  nymph  of  air, 
Who  gambolled  on  its  sandy  shore,  attracted 
The  monarch's  momentary  glance — and  this 
Aroused  the  jealous  wrath  of  Urrari. 
Thofl  incensed 

She  heedlessly  forgot  the  law  that  bars 
AH  female  access  from  the  hateful  groves 
Of  BL^rtikeya.     Trespassing  the  bonnds 
Proscribed,  she  safTers  now  the  penalty 
Of  her  transgression,  and,  toa  slender  vine 
Transformed,  there  pines  till  time  shall  set  herlree.'' 
MoTimful  strains  are  heard  in  the  air — 
'  Soft  voices  low  sound  in  the  sky, 

Where  Uie  nymphs  a  companion  deplore 
And  lament,  as  together  they  fly. 
The  friend  they  enconnter  no  more. 
'  So  sad  and  melodions  awakes 

The  plaint  of  the  swan  o'er  the  stream 
When  the  red  lotns  blossoms,  as  breaks 

On  the  wave  the  day's  orient  beam. 
'  Amidst  the  lake  where  the  lotas,  shining,    . 

Its  flowers  nnfold  to  the  snnny  beam, 
The  swan,  for  her  lost  companion  pining. 
Swims  sad  and  slow  o'er  the  lonely  stream.' 

The  king  now  enters,  his  features  expressing  in- 
sanity — his  dress  disordered.  The  scene  represents 
a  wild  forest,  clouds  gathering  overhead,  elephants, 
deer,  peacocks,  and  awans  are  seen.    H.Qce  «.t«  tcy^fi^ 
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and  waterfalls,  lightning  and  rain.  The  king  fint 
rashes  frantically  after  a  doud  which  he  mistakes 
for  a  demon  that  carried  away  his  bride. 

'  Hold,  treacHerons  friend ;  suspend  thy  flight — ^forbear : 
Ah !  whither  wouldst  thoa  bear  my  beanteons  bride  ? 
And  now  his  arrows  sting  me ;  thick  as  hail, 
iVom  yonder  peak,  whose  sharp  top  pierces  heaven, 
They  shower  npon  me.' 

[BAuihes  forward  as  to  the  attack^  thenpmuesj  and 
looks  upwards,'] 

^  It  is  no  demon,  bat  a  friendly  doad, — 
No  hostile  qniver^  bnt  the  bow  of  Indra ; 
The  cooling  rain-drops  £bJ1,  not  barbed  shafts, — 
And  I  mistake  the  Ughtning  for  my  love. 

These  raving  strains  are  interrupted  by  airs,  be- 
wailing the  fate  of  the  separated  lovers ;  bnt  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  real  beauty  of  the 
whole,  without  much  fuller  extracts  than  we  are  able 
to  give.     The  following  passages  may  suffice  : — 

*  Ah  me  !  whatever  I  behold  bnt  aggravates 
My  woe.     These  bright  and  pendulous  flowers, 
Surcharged  with  dew,  resemble  those  dear  eyes. 
Glistening  with  starting  tears.     How  shall  I  learn 
If  she  have  passed  this  way  ?  ' 

He  addresses  various  birds,  and  asks  them  whether 
they  have  seen  his  love, — the  peacock,  *  the  bird  of 
the  dark  blue  throat  and  eye  of  jet,' — the  cuckoo, 

*  whom  lovers  deem  Love's  messenger/ — ^the  swans, 

*  who  are  sailing  northward,  and  whose  elegant  gait 
betrays  that  they  have  seen  her,' — the  A;akrav&ka, 
^  a  bird  who,  during  the  night,  is  himself  separated 

from  his  mate,* — \>\xt  Tvoue  gi^^i  ?Aiawer.   Neither  he. 
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r  the  beeB  who  murmur  amidst  the  petals  of  the 
Q8,  nor  the  royal  elephant,  that  reclines  with  his 
kte  onder  the  kadamba  tree,  has  seen  the  lost  one. 
iwi^. — From  hjs  companion  be  accepts  the  bongh, 

Her  trunk  has  snapped  hom  the  bahn-lnreatbiDg 

tree — 
How  rich  with  teeming  shoots  and  jnicjr  fngnnoe. 
He  cmshea  it. 

Deep  on  the  mountain's  breast, 
A  yawning  chasm  appears — sncb  shades  are  ever 
Haonteof  the  nymphs  of  air  and  earth.  Perchance, 
My  TTrra*!  now  Inrks  within  the  grotto. 
In  cool  seolnsion.     I  will  enter. — All 
Is  ntt«r  darkness.    Would  the  lightning's  flash 
Now  blaze  to  guide  me —  No,  the  olond  disdains— 
Snch  is  my  &te  perverse — to  shed  for  me 
Its  many-channelled  radianee.     Be  it  so. 
I  will  retire — bnt  first  the  rock  address. 

Air. 
*  With  homy  hoo&  and  a  resolnte  breast. 
The  boar  through  the  thicket  stalks  ; 
He  ploughs  np  the'gronnd,  as  he  pliea  his  quest 
In  the  forest's  gloomiest  walks. 

'  Say,  mountain,  whose  expansive  slope  confines 
The  forest  verge, — oh  tell  me,  hast  thoD  seen 
A  nymph,  aa  beauteous  as  the  bride  of  love. 
Mounting,  with  slender  ftume,  thy  steep  ascent. 
Or,  wearied,  resting  in  thy  crowning  woods  ? 
How  !  no  reply  ?  remote,  he  bears  me  not, — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 


'  From  the  crystal  Bummits  the  glistening  springs 
Bush  down  the  flowery  sid^. 
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And  the  spirit  of  heaven  delightedly  singSy 

As  among  the  peaks  lie  bides. 
Say,  mountain  so  favonred, — ^have  the  feet 
Of  my  fair  one  pressed  this  calm  retreat  P 

'  Now,  by  my  hopes,  he  answers]!    He  has  seen  her  r 
Where  is  she  ? — say.    Alas  !  again  deceived. 
Alone  I  hear  the  echo  of  my  words, 
As  ronnd  the  cavern's  hollow  month  they  roll, 
And  multiplied  return.     Ah,  Urva«i  ! 
Fatigue  has  overcome  me.    I  will  rest 
Upon  the  borders  of  this  mountain  torrent, 
And  gather  vigour  from  the  breese  that  gleans 
Refreshing  coolness  from  its  gelid  waves. 
Whilst  gazing  on  the  stream  whose  new  swoln  waters 
Yet  turbid  flow,  what  strange  imaginings 
Possess  my  soul,  and  fill  it  with  delight. 
The  rippling  wave  is  like  her  arching  brow ; 
The  fluttering  line  of  storks,  her  timid  tongue  ; 
The  foamy  spray,  her  white  loose  floating  robe ; 
And  this  meandering  course  the  current  tracks. 
Her  undulating  gait.     All  these  recall 
My  soon-oflended  love.    I  must  appease  her  .... 
I'll  back  to  where  my  love  first  disappeared. 
Yonder  the  black  deer  couchant  lies ;  of  him 
I  will  inquire.     Oh,  antelope,  behold  .... 
How  !  he  averts  his  gaze,  as  if  disdaining 
To  hear  my  suit !     Ah  no,  he,  anxious,  marks 
His  doe  approach  him ;  tardily  she  comes. 
Her  frolic  fiawn  impeding  her  advance.' 

At  last  the  king  finds  a  gem,  of  ruddy  radiance ; 
it  is  the  gem  of  union,  which,  by  its  mighty  spell, 
should  restore  Urva»i  to  her  lover.  He  holds  it  in 
his  hands,  and  embraces  the  vine,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  T3tn«^*    T\i^  ^em  is  placed  on 
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Urvon's  forehead,  and  the  king  and  his  heavenly 
^aeen  retom  to  Allabahad. 

'  Yonder  cloud 
Shall  be  onr  downy  car,  to  waft  na  swift 
And  lightly  on  our  way ;  the  lightning's  ware 
ItiB  glittering  banners ;  and  the  bow  of  Indra  (the  rainbow) 
Hangs  as  its  over-arching  canopy 
Of  variegated  and  resplendent  hues.' 

[^Exetmi  on  the  dUmi.     Ifun'c] 

The  fifth  and  last  act  begins  with  sji  nnlncky 
incident.  A  hawk  has  borne  away  the  ruby  of  re- 
union. Orders  are  sent  to  shoot  the  thief,  and,  after 
a  short  pause,  a  forester  brings  the  jewel  and  the 
arrow  by  which  the  hawk  waa  killed.  An  inscrip- 
tion is  discovered  on  the  shaft,  which  states  that  it 
belonged  to  Ayua,  the  son  of  tTrvasi  and  Pururavae. 
The  king  is  not  aware  that  Urvaai  has  ever  borne 
him  a  son ;  but  while  he  is  still  wondering,  a  female 
ascetic  enters,  leading  a  boy  with  a  bow  in  h^  hand. 
It  18  Ayns,  the  son  of  TJrra«i,  whom  his  mother 
confided  to  the  pious  fyavana,  who  educated  him  in 
the  forest,  and  now  sends  him  back  to  his  mother. 
The  king  soon  recognises  Ayus  as  his  son.  Urrari 
also  comes  to  embrace  him : — 

'  Her  gaze  intent 
Is  fixed  apon  him,  and  her  heaving  bosom 
Has  rent  its  veiling  scarf.' 

But  why  has  she  concealed  the  birth  of  this  child  F 
and  why  is  she  now  suddenly  bursting  into  tears  P 
She  tells  the  king  herself 
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^  When  for  jonr  love  I  gladly  left  the  oonrto 
Of  heayen,  the  monarch  thns  declared  his  will : 
*'  Gk>,  and  be  happy  with  the  prince,  my  friend ; 
But  when  he  views  the  son  that  thou  shalt  bear  him, 
Then  hitherward  direct  thy  prompt  return."  .... 
The  £Ebted  term  expires,  and  to  console 
His  ^Either  for  my  loss,  he  is  restored. 
I  may  no  longer  tarry. 

*  King, — The  tree  that  languished  in  the  summer's  blase 

Puts  forth,  reviving,  as  young  rain  descends, 
Its  leafy  shoots,  when  lo  !  the  lightning  bursts 
Fierce  on  its  top,  and  fells  it  to  the  ground. 

*  Urwasi. — But  what  remains  for  me  ?  my  task  on  earth 

Fulfilled.    Once  gone,  the  king  will  soon  forget  me. 

*  King, — Dearest,  not  so.     It  is  no  grateful  task 

To  tear  our  meraory  from  those  we  love. 
But  we  must  bow  to  power  supreme  :  do  you 
Obey  your  lord ;  for  me,  I  will  resign 
My  throne  to  this  my  son,  and  with  the  deer 
Will  henceforth  mourn  amidst  the  lonely  woods.' 

Preparations  are  made  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
yonng  king,  when  a  new  deus  ex  machina  appears — 
Narada,  the  messenger  of  Indra. 

*  Messen'jer. — May  your  days  be  many  !     King,  attend : 

The  mighty  Indra,  to  whom  all  is  known, 
By  me  thus  intimates  his  high  commands. 
Forego  your  purpose  of  ascetic  sorrow. 
And  XJrvasi  shall  be  through  life  united 
With  thee  in  holy  bonds.' 

After  this  all  concludes  happily.    Nymphs  descend 

from  heaven  with  a  golden  vase  containing  the  water 

of  the  heavenly  Ganges,  a  throne,  and  other  para- 

plzemalia,  which  the^  a-rwuxi^^*    The  prince  is  in- 
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ftognrated  as  partner  of  the  empire,  and  all  go 
together  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  qneen,  -who  had 
so  graierooaly  resigned  her  rights  in  f  avoor  of  TTrrad, 
the  hearenl;  nymph. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fnU  flower  whose  stem 
we  trace  ihrough  the  Por&nas  and  the  Mah&bh&rata 
to  the  Br&bmanas  and  the  Teda,  while  the  seed  lies 
buried  deep  in  that  fertile  stratnm  of  language  from 
which  all  the  Aiyan  dialects  draw  their  strength  and 
nonriflhment.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  seen  4eep  into  the 
very  heart  <^  mycology  when  he  said,  'Thus, 
thoagh  tradition  may  have  bnt  one  root,  it  grows, 
like  a  banian,  into  a  whole  over-arching  lal^rinth  of 
trees.'  The  root  of  all  the  stories  of  Purfiravaa  and 
Urrari,  were  short  proverbial  expressions,  of  which 
ancient  dialects  are  so  fond.  Thus — '  Urva^  loves 
Pnruravas,' meant 'the  snn  rises;'  '  Urvarf  sees Pnrn- 
ravas  naked,'  meant  'the  dawn  is  gone;'  'TIrva*i 
finds  Fnr^ravas  again,'  meant  'the  stui  is  setting.* 
The  names  of  Por&ravae  and  Urvari  are  of  Indian 
growth,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  identi- 
cally the  same  in  other  Aryan  dialects.  But  the 
same  ideas  pervade  the  mythological  language  of 
Greece.  There  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  dawn 
was  Eorydike  (p.  406).  The  name  of  her  husband  is, 
like  many  Greek  words,  inexplicable,  bat  Orpheus  is 
the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  £tbhn  or  Arbhn, 
which,  thongh  it  is  best  known  as  the  name  of  the 
three  iZtbhas,  was  used  in  the  Yeda  as  an  epithet  of 
Indra,  and  a  name  of  the  sun.  The  old  story  then, 
was  this !  *  Burydike  is  bitten  by  a  serpent  (i.e.  by 
the  night),  she  dies,  and  descends  into  the  lower 
regions.     Orphens  follows  her,  and.  ob^aioa  ^xcn&.*^9> 
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gods  that  liis  ivvife  should  follow  him  if  he  promised 
not  to  look  back.    Orphens  promises, — ascends  from 
the  dark  world  below ;  Eurydike  is  behind  him  as 
he  rises,  but,  drawn  by  doubt  or  by  love,  he  loobi 
round; — the  first  ray  of  the  sun  glances  at  the  dawn, 
— and  the  dawn  fades  away.'    There  may  have  been 
an  old  poet  of  the  name  of  Orpheus, — for  old  poetB 
delight  in  solar  names ;  but,  whether  he  existed  or 
not,   certain  it  is,  that  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydike  was  neither  borrowed  from  a  real  event, 
nor  invented  without  provocation.    In  India  also, 
the  myth  of  the  iZibhus  has  taken  a  local  and 
historical  colouriug  by  a  mere  similarity  of  names. 
A  man,  or  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  Bribu  (Rv.  VL 
45,  31-33),^  was  admitted  into  the  Brahmanic  com- 
munity.    They  were  carpenters,  and  had  evidently 
rendered  material  assistance  to  the  family  of  a  Vedic 
chief,  Bharadv%a.     As  they  had  no  Vaidik  gods,  the 
Eibhus  were  made  over  to  them,  and  many  things 
were  ascribed  to  these  gods  which  originally  applied 
only  to  the  mortal  Bribus.     These  historical  realities 
will  never  yield  to  a  mythological  analysis,  while  the 
truly  mythological  answers  at  once  if  we  only  know 
how  to  test  it.     There  is  a  grammar  by  which  that 
ancient  dialect  can  be  retranslated  into  the  common 
language  of  the  Aryans. 

I  must  come  to  a  close ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  leave 
a  subject  in  which,  as  in  an  arch,  each  stone  by  itself 
threatens  to  fall,  while  the  whole  arch  would  stand 
the  strongest  pressure.  One  myth  more. — ^We  have 
seen  how  the   sun   and  the   dawn   have  sug^sted 

*  This  explains  the  passage  in  Jllanv  X.  107,  and  shows  how  it 
ought  to  be  conected. 
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80  many  expressions  of  lore,  that  we  may  well  aslc, 
did  the  Aryaji  nations,  previons  to  their  separation, 
know  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  love  9 
Was  £ros  known  at  that  distant  period  of  awakening 
history,  and  what  was  meant  hj  the  name  by  which 
the  Aryans  called  himP  The  common  etymology 
derives  Eroa  from  a  SanBkrit  root,  Yri  or  var,  which 
means  to  choose,  to  select. 

Now,  if  the  name  of  love  had  first  been  coined  in 
onr  ball-rooms,  snch  an  etymology  might  be  defen- 
sible, but  surely  the  idea  of  weighing,  comparing, 
and  prudently  choosing  could  not  have  struck  a 
strong  and  genaine  heart  as  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  love.  Let  us  imagine,  as  well  as  we  can, 
the  healthy  and  strong  feelings  of  a  youthful  race 
of  men,  free  to  follow  the  call  of  their  hearts — 
unfettered  by  the  rules  and  prejudices  of  a  refined 
society,  and  controlled  only  by  those  laws  which 
nature  and  the  graces  have  engraved  on  every 
human  heart.  Let  us  imagine  such  hearts  suddenly 
lighted  up  by  love, — by  a  feeling  of  which  they 
knew  not  either  whence  it  came  ^d  whither  it 
would  carry  them;  an  impnlse  they  did  not  even 
know  how  to  name.  If  they  wanted  a  name  for  it, 
where  could  they  look  ?  Was  not  love  to  them  like 
an  awakening  from  sleep  P  Was  it  not  like  a  mom 
radiating  with  heavenly  splendour  over  their  souls, 
pervading  their  hearts  with  a  glowing  warmth, 
purifying  their  whole  being  like  a  iresh  breeze,  and 
illuminating  the  whole  world  around  them  with  a 
new  light  P  If  it  was  so,  there  was  but  one  name  by 
which  they  coold  express  love, — ^thexe  ■waa  \(^  ooa 
tunilitode  for  the  roseate  bloom  ti[ia.t  ^l«\xa.l%  ^Qc^ 
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dawn  of  love — ^it  was  the  blush  of  the  day,  tlie 
rising  of  the  son.  '  The  snn  has  risen,'  they  said, 
where  we  say,  ^  I  love ; '  '  the  snn  has  set,'  they  said, 
where  we  say,  *  I  have  loved.' 

And  this,  which  we  might  have  guessed,  if  ^ 
could  but  throw  off  the  fetters  of  our  own  language, 
is  fully  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  ancient  speecL 
The  name  of  the  dawn  in  Sanskrit  is  ushas,  the 
Greek ''Efio^,  both  feminine.  But  the  Veda  knows  also 
a  masculine  dawn,  or  rather  a  dawning  sun  (Agni 
aushasy  a,  'E^s),  and  in  this  sense  Ushas  might  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  in  Greek  the  form  of  "Epos. 
S  is  frequently  changed  into  r.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  a 
general  rule  that  s  followed  by  a  media  becomes  r. 
In  Greek  we  have  the  Lakonic  forms  in  op  instead  of 
09  (Ahrens,  '  D.  D.*  §  8) ;  in  Latin,  an  r  between  two 
vowels  often  exists  in  ancient  inscriptions  under  the 
more  original  form  of  s  {asa=ara).  The  very  word 
ushas  has  in  Latin  taken  the  form  o{  aurora,  which 
is  derived  from  an  intermediate  auras,  auroris,  like 
flora,  from  flo8,  floris. 

But,  however  plausible  such  analogies  may  seem, 
it  is  only  throwing  dust  in  our  eyes  if  comparative 
philologists  imagine  they  can  establish  in  this  man- 
ner the  transition  of  a  Sanskrit  sh  into  a  Greek  r. 
No,  whatever  analogies  other  dialects  may  exhibit, 
no  Sanskrit  sh  between  two  vowels  has  ever  as  yet 
been  proved  to  be  represented  by  a  Greek  r.  There- 
fore Eros  cannot  be  Ushas. 

And  yet  the  name  of  Eros  was  originally  that  of 
the  dawning  sun.     The  sun  in  the  Veda  is  fiequently" 
called  the  runner,  tlie  cjvx\ctT«kJC«t  ^ot  rax^^ly  the  horse^ 
wliile  in  the  more  Ta^umaxna^  thY^Olq^  ^\  ^\»^n^ 
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find  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Yeda,  he  is  represented 
as  standing  on  his  cart,  which  in  the  Yeda  is  drawn 
hj  two,  seren,  or  ten  horses,  while  in  Greek  we  also 
hare  the  qoadriga : — 

'Apfiara  per  raic  Xafarpa  TiBpinxiay 
'HXioc  fl^l  Xi^jTd  irara  yflv. 

These  horses  are  called  haritas ;  thej  are  always 
feminine.  They  are  called  bhadr&s,  happy  or  joy- 
fal  (I.  115,  3} ;  &itr&B,  many-colonred  (I.  115,  3) ; 
ghritSkkis  and  ghritasn&s,  bathed  in  dew  (lY.  6, 
9) ;  sran^as,  with  beautiful  steps;  TitaprishtA&s, 
with  lovely  backs  (Y.  45,  10),     Thus  we  read: 

Bt.  TS.  63,  9.  'The  Snn  has  yoked  the  ten 
Harits  for  his  journey.' 

Rv.  I.  50,  8.  *The  seven  Harits  bring  thee,  O 
bright  Son,  on  thy  cart.' 

By.  ];Y.  13,  3.  'The  seven  Hants  bring  him, 
the  Sun,  the  spy  of  the  world.' 

In  other  passages,  however,  they  take  a  more 
human  form,  and  as  the  Dawn  which  is  sometimes 
called  simply  a«v&,  the  mare,  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  sister,  these  Harits  also  are  called  the 
Seven  Sisters  (VII.  66,  15) ;  and  in  one  passage  (IX. 
86,  37)  they  appear  as  *  the  Harits  with  beantifhl 
wings.'  After  this  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  have 
here  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  '  Charites.' ' 

I  should  like  to  follow  the  track  which  this  recog- 
nition of  the  Charites,  as  the  Sanskrit  Haritas, 

'  This  point  has  been  more  fully  c^flCMBed  in  ft>6  %»wnA  ?«6» 
^m^  Z«iaiirti  en  the  Seitnee  iff  Laiif%iaget  p.  Wft  Mi.  \>S*R^. 


'; 
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opens  to  comparatiye  mythology ;  bnt  I  must  retan 
to  Eros,  in  whose  company  they  so  frequently  ap- 
pear.   If,  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
metamorphosis  of  common  Aryan  words  adopted  in 
Greek  or  Sanskrit,  we  try  to  transliterate  I/m»9  into 
Sanskrit,  we  find  that  its  derivative  suffix  a>9,  coros  is 
the  same  as  the  termination  of  the  participle  of  the 
perfect.    This  termination  is  commonly  represented 
in  Sanskrit  by  vas,  nom.  masc.  vd>n,  fern.  U8hi,neiit» 
yat,  and  this,  though  very  difiTerent  grammaticallj, 
may  etymologically  be  considered  as  a  parallel  form 
of  the  originally  possessive  suffix  vat,  nom.  masc 
vfi,n,  fem.  vati,  neut.  vat.     There  being  no  short  e 
in  Sanskrit,  and  a  Greek  p  corresponding  to  a  San- 
skrit r,  fpck)^,  epayrosy  if  it  existed  at  all  in  Sanskrit, 
would  have  had  the  form  of  ar-vas,  nom.  ary&n, 
gen.  dr-ushas.     Now  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  find 
in  Sanskrit  ar-v&n,  gen.  ar-ushas,  with  any  mean- 
ing that  approaches  the  Greek  Jsp<o9.     But  we  find 
dr-vat,  gen.  ar-vatas,  which  in  the  later  Sanskrit 
means  a  horse,  and  which  in  the  Veda  has  retained 
traces  of  its  radical  power,  and  still  displays  the 
sense  of  quick,  running,  vehement.     This  very  word 
is  applied  to  the  Sun,  so  that  in  some  passages  it 
stands  as  the  name  of  the  Sun,  while  in  others  it  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  meaning  horse  or  rider.  Thus, 
through  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  synonymous 
character  of   ancient  language,   and  without  any^ 
poetical  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  those  who 
spoke  of  the  sun  as  arvat,  spoke  and  thought  at  th^ 
same  time  of  a  horse  or  rider.     The  word  arvat,. 
though  intended  only  to  express  the  rapid  sun,  sel^ 
other  ideas  vibrating  YrbicSo.  ^t^AaaSt^  O&as^^ 
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Btm.  into  a  lione  or  a  horseman.  Arrat  means  simply 
horse  in  passagea  like  I.  91,  20  ; 

'  The  god  Soma  gives  ns  the  cow ;  Soma  girea  aa 
the  qaict  horse ;  Soma  gives  a  strong  son.' 

It  means  horseman  or  ronner,  Bv.  I.  152,  5  : 

*  The  rider  is  bom  withont  a  horse,  without  a 
bridle.' 

The  rider  who  is  meant  here  is  the  rising  eun^ 
and  there  is  a  whole  hymn  addressed  to  the  snn  as  a 
horse.  Ifay,  the  growth  of  language  and  thought 
is  so  qaick  that  in  the  Veda  the  myth  turns,  so  to 
speak,  back  upon  itself ;  and  one  of  the  poets  (1. 163, 
2)  praises  the  bright  Vasus,  because  '  ont  of  the  sun 
they  have  wrought  a  horse.'  Thus  arvat  becomes 
by  itself,  withont  any  adjective  or  explanation,  the 
name  for  sun,  like  stirya,  &ditya,  or  any  other  of 
his  old  titles.  Bt.  I.  163,  3,  the  poet  tells  the  sun^ 
'Thon,  0  Arvat  (horse),  art  Aditya'  {the  snn) ;  and 
(VI.  12,  6),  Agni,  or  the  fire  of  the  sun,  is  invoked  by 
the  same  name :  *  Thou,  O  Arvat,  keep  us  from  evil 
report!  0  Agni,  lighted  with  all  the  fires!  thou 
girest  treasnres,  thou  sendest  away  all  evUe ;  let  us 
live  happy  for  hundred  winters;  let  us  have  good 
offspring.' 

Before  we  can  show  how  the  threads  of  this  name 
of  the  snn  in  India  enter  into  the  first  woof  of  the 
god  of  love  in  Greece,  we  have  sinll  to  observe  that 
sometimes  the  horses,  i.e.  the  rays  of  the  snn,  are 
called  not  only  haritas,  but  robitas  (or  r6hit&s) 
anddrushis  (or  arush^s).  Bv.1.14,12:  'Yoke 
the  A'mshls  to  thy  cart,  O  bright  Agni  !  the  Harits, 
the  Bohits!  with  them  bring  the  goda  \a  yis,\^  ^^\isx/it 
names  msy  bare  been  originally  mexQ  q^^«i(^'^&%> 
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meaning  red,  bright,  or  brown,'  but  tliey  soon  grew 
into  names  of  certain  animals  belonging  to  certain 
gods,  according  to  their  difE!erent  colonr  and  charactei. 
Thus  we  read : 

Bv.  n.  10,  2.  '  Hear  thoa,  the  hriUiaot  Agni,  nj 
prayer;  whether  the  two  black  horses  (ay&v&O^™? 
thy  cart,  or  the  two  ruddy  (r6hit&),  or  the  two  red 
horses  (arnshi}.' 

And  a^r^in: 

Et.  TH.  42,  2.  <  Yoke  the  Harits  and  the  Bohite, 
or  the  AroBh&a  which  are  in  thy  stable.' 

A'rushi,  by  itself,  is  also  used  for  cow;  for  in- 
stance, Ym.  55,  3,  where  a  poet  says  that  he  has 
receiTcd  four  hundred  cows  (arushin&m  k&tuh- 
satam).  These  arnshis,  or  bright  cows,  belong 
more  particularly  to  the  Dawn,  and  instead  of  saying 
*  the  day  dawns,'  the  old  poets  of  the  Yeda  say  fre- 
quently, *  the  bright  cows  return '  {Rt.  1. 92, 1).  We 
found  that  the  Haiits  were  sometimes  changed  into 
seven  sisters,  and  thus  tbe  A'rushis  also,  originally 
the  bright  cows,  underwent  the  same  metamorphosis : 

Rr.  X.  5,  5.  '  He  brought  the  Seven  ^ters,  the 
A'rashJs  (the  bright  cows) : '  or  (X.  8,  3),  '  When  the 
sun  flew  up,  the  A'rushis  refreshed  their  bodies  in 
the  water.' 

Sanskrit  scholars  need  hardly  be  told  that  this 
drushi  is  in  reality  the  feminine  of  a  form  ^rvas, 
nom.  irv&n,  gen.  drushas,  while  drvati  is  the  femi- 
nine of  ar-vat,  nom.  arv^,  gen.  arratas.     As  vid- 

'  Poi  cbc  I'altro  mattin  la  l)ella  Aurora 
L'aer  sereo  K  bianco  e  rosso  e  giallo. — Arksto,  zxiii.  62. 
Si  che  le  bianctie  e  le  vermiglie  guance, 
L4  dove  io  era,  d«\1a  >>c\\a,  tiimita. 
Per  tioppa  etaleaiveTa^an  Toai*.:— ■QBiS«,Pwv»«"^*Ji-'V- 
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v6.'n,  knowing,  forms  its  feminine  vidliflht  (ftibit^ 
T&'n,  &ikit6shi),  so  £rT&(n)  leads  to  arushl,  a 
form  which  Enllj  explains  the  formation  of  the  femi- 
nine of  the  past  particij^e  in  Greet.  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  equation: — TidTfl.'n  :  vidli- 
Bht=»&df  :  tiBvia.  This  feminine  irashi  is  im- 
portant for  oar  purpose,  because  it  throws  new  light 
on  the  formation  of  another  word,  viz.  aroshd,  a 
mascnline,  meaning  bright  or  red,  and  in  the  Veda  a 
frequent  epithet  of  the  sun.  Arusha,  gen.  isya, 
follows  the  weak  declension,  and  arushi  is  by  San- 
skrit grammarians  considered  as  the  regular  feminine 
of  arashi.  Arushi,  as  compared  with  the  parti- 
cipial form  ar-vas,  is  formed  like  BioKTopos,  ov,  instead 
of  htoKTiop,  opoa;  like  Iiatin  vaaum,  i,  instead  of  vaa, 
vasU;  like  Fr&kritiaranteshu,  instead  of  iaratsit; 
like  Modem  Greek  ^  vvktu,  instead  of  ^  vv^. 

This  arushd,  as  applied  in  the  Yeda  to  bright 
and  solar  deities,  brings  us  as  near  to  the  Greek 
Eros  as  we  can  expect.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
bright: 

Rt.  VIL  75,  6.  '  The  red  bright  horses  are  seen 
bringing  to  us  the  brilliant  Dawn.' 

The  horses'  of  Indra,  of  Agni,  of  Briliaapati,  as 
quick  as  the  wind,  and  as  bright  as  buus,  who  lick 
tlie  udder  of  the  dark  cow,  the  night,  are  called 
arashd;  the  smoke  which  rises  from  the  burning 
snn  at  daybreak,  the  limbs  of  the  son  with  which  he 
climbs  the  sky,  the  thunderbolt  which  Indra  throws, 

'  ' Amaha,  ai  Toigin  rt'Arasa  (oocher  dn  soleil),  et  d'Aius  (le  aol^), 
■e  TetroQve  en  Zend  sons  la  forme  d'Aornaha  (doat  A.n<^iRit<il.  l^6i 
Eonnh,  Voieean),    les   cberanx  qui  tnbmA  aeioAi,'— "^^coswi, 
Bh^nta-FmAiu,  p.  LXIIX. 
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the  fire  which  is  seen  by  day  and  by  night,  all  are 
called  arushd.  '  He  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with 
light,  who  runs  across  the  darkness  along  the  sky, 
who  is  seen  among  the  black  cows  of  the  night,'  hei» 
called  arusha  or  the  bright  hero  (arnsh6  yrishft). 

But  this  bright  solar  hero,  whether  Agni'  or 
Surya,  is  in  the  Veda,  as  in  Greek  mythology,  repre- 
sented as  a  child. 

Ev.  m.  1,  4.  ^  The  Seven  Sisters  have  nursed 
him,  the  joyful,  the  white  one,  as  he  was  bom,  the 
red  one  (Arusha),  by  growth;  the  horses  came  as  to 
a  foal  that  is  bom  ;  the  gods  brought  up  Agni  when 
he  was  bom/ 

Arusha  is  applied  to  the  young  sun  in  the  Veda; 
the  sun  who  drives  away  the  dark  night,  and  sends 
his  first  ray  to  awaken  the  world: 

Ev.  VII.  71, 1.  ^  Night  goes  away  from  her  sister, 
the  Dawn ;  the  dark  one  opens  the  path  for  Arusha.' 

Though  in  some  of  his  names  there  is  an  uninten- 
tional allusion  to  his  animal  character,  he  soon  takes 
a  purely  human  form.  He  is  called  NriA;aksh&8 
(m.  16,  3),  *  having  the  eyes  of  a  man;'  and  even  his 
wings,  as  Grimm  ^  will  be  glad  to  leam,  have  began 
to  grow  in  the  Veda,  where  once,  at  least  (V.  47,  3), 
he  is  called  ArushaA^  suparnas,  ^the  bright  sqd 
with  beautiful  wings  : ' 

Toy  2*  i^Toi  Oi'TfTol  fiev^KputTa  KaXovtri  TrorijvoF, 
*ABdvaroi  ^e  Ilrepfaira,  2ta  irrtpo^vTop^  avayKi\v, 

'  How  the  god  E^ma  was  grafted  on  Agni,  may  be  seen  from 
later  passages  in  the  Atharva-veda,  the  Taittirtya*sanhit&,  and  some 
of  the  GWhya-sfttras. — Indiiche  Studien,  vol.  v.  pp.  224-226. 

*  See  Jacob  Grimm's  E%%ay  on.  the  God  of  Love, 
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Ab  Eros  ia  the  child  of  Zens,  Arosha  is  called  the 
«hUd  of  Djans  (T>iv&.h  sfsas). 

Bt.  IV.  15,  6.  'Him,  the  god  Agni,  they  adorn 
and  pnrify  everj  day  like  a  strong  horse — like  Aru- 
shi.  (the  bright  sun],  the  child  of  Djans  (heaven).' 

Et.  YI.  49,  2.  *  Let  as  worship  Agni,  the  child 
of  "Djana,  the  son  of  strength,  Arashi,  the  bright 
light  of  the  sacrifice.' 

This  deitj  is  the  first  of  the  gods,  for  he  comes 
(Y.  1,  5)  agre  ahn&m,  '  at  the  point  of  the  days;' 
nshasam  agre  (VH.  8,  1 ;  X.  45,5),  'at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dawns ; '  bnt  in  one  pass^e  two  daughters 
are  ascribed  to  him,  different  in  appearance — the  one 
decked  with  the  stars,  the  other  brilliant  by  the  light 
of  the  son — Day  and  Night,  who  are  elsewhere  called 
the  danghters  of  the  Sun.  As  the  god  of  lore,  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  Arusha  does  not  oooor, 
neither  has  love,  as  a  mere  feeling,  been  deified  in  the 
Veda  under  any  name.  £4ma,  who  is  the  god  of 
love  in  the  later  Sanskrit,  never  occurs  in  the  Veda 
with  personal  or  divine  attributes,  except  in  one  pas- 
s^^  of  the  tenth  book,  and  here  love  is  rather  re- 
preseated  as  a  power  of  creation  than  as  a  personal 
being.  But  there  is  one  other  passage  in  the  Veda, 
where  K&ma,  love,  is  clearly  applied  to  the  rising 
sun.  The  whole  hymn  (IL  36,  6)  is  addressed  to 
Savitar,  the  sua.  It  is  said,  *  He  rises  aa  a  mighty 
fiame — he  stretches  oat  his  wide  arms — he  is  even 
like  the  wind.  When  he  stops  his  horses,  all  activi^ 
ceases,  and  the  night  follows  in  his  track.  But 
before  the  night  has  half  finished  her  weaving,  the 
sun  rises  again.    Then  Agni  goes  to  all  men  and  ta 
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all  houses ;  his  hght  is  powerfiil,  and  hia  mother,  the 
Dawn,  gives  him  the  best  share,  the  first  worsh^ 
among  men.'    Then  the  poet  goes  on ; 

*  He  came  hack,  with  wide  strides,  longiog  fir 
victorj ;  the  love  of  all  men  came  near.  The  eternal 
approached,  leaving  the  work  (of  !C^ht)  half-done ; 
he  followed  the  command  of  the  heavenly  Savitar.' 

'The  love  of  all  men,'  may  mean  he  who  is  loved 
by  all  men,  or  who  grants  their  wishes  to  all  men; 
yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  by  accident  that  Kdona,  love, 
is  thus  applied  to  the  rising  son. 

Even  in  the  latest  traditions  of  the  Pnr&nas,  the 
original  solar  character  of  the  god  of  love,  the 
beloved  of  the  Dawn,  was  not  quite  forgotten.  For 
we  find  that  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  sou  of 
KAma,  to  Aniruddha,' the  irresistible  {avueaTos  ftdxav), 
is  tTah&pati,  the  lord  of  the  Dawn. 

If  we  place  clearly  before  our  mind  all  the  ideas 
and  allusions  which  have  clustered  round  the  names 
of  Arvat  and  Arusha  in  the  Yeda,  the  various 
myths  told  of  Eros,  which  at  first  seem  so  contrsr 
dictory,  become  perfectly  intelligible.  He  is  in 
I  Hesiod  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  bom  when  there  exist 
as  yet  only  Chaos  and  Earth.  Here  we  have 
'Amsha  bom  at  the  beginning  of  all  the  days.'  He 
is  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  the  son  of  Zeas,  the 
friend  of  the  Charites,  also  the  son  of  tiie  chid' 
■  Charis,  Aphrodite,  in  whom  we  can  hardly  foil  to 
discover  a  female  Eros  (an  Ushft  instead  of  an  Agni 
aushasya].*  Every  one  of  these  myths  finds  its 
■  The  stoiy  of  VaM,  Aniraddha,  and  JItralekM  U  told  bj 
Bomadeva  (tranal.  VI.  o.  2T-3t,  p.  131;  Tishna-puifina,  p.  MS; 
flarivaBwa,  »I.  9910). 
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key  in  the  Yeda.  Etob  or  Araslia  is  the  rising  son, 
and  hence  the  child,  the  son  of  Djans ;  he  70^  the 
HaritB,  and  is,  if  not  the  sou,'  at  least'  the  beloved 
of  the  Dawn.  Bendes,  in  Greek  mythology  also,  Eros 
has  many  &tbers  and  many  mothers  ;  and  one  pair  of 
parents  given  him  by  Sappho,  Heaven  and  Earth,  is 
identical  with  his  Taidik  parents,  Dyaus  and  IM,.* 

•  Cf.  'Haziin.  Tyr,'  XXIV.  rii-'EptfTil  ^am  if  b.arti»a,  t#  Smipirf. 
oi  *iuSa,lAX'  iirJXaiiAir  7-iii  'Afpotfrqi,  aol  StpitaorTa  iIhu.  See  Preller, 
QreA  Sffttiolegf,  p.  238. 

■  The  objections  raised  by  Professor  Cnrtiiw  {Ormtdztige  der 
QneeMtelttn  Btj/melogie,  p.  11*)  against  the  common  origin  of 
JTfMu  and  arvat  deserve  careful  attention.  '  How  can  we  separate 
"tfut,'  he  sajs,  '  from  (pot,  Ipafuu,  ifi",  iparit,  ipartirii,  and  other 
words,  all  of  ancient  date,  and  even  Homeric  7  Tbey  cannot  hare 
spmiig  from  tbe  name  (pai,  and  if  we  snppose  tbat  tbej  sprang 
from  tbe  aame  root  ar,  to  which  we  have  to  assign  the  sense  of 
f^ing,  mnning,  striving',  ifot  would  mean  striving,  or  desire,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  tbe  cognate  'E^t  started  from  tbe 
meaning  of  horse,  or  solar  borse,  which  in  Sanskrit  was  assigned  to 
arvat.'  Professor  Cnrtins  then  proceeds  to  urge  tbe  same  objec- 
tions against  the  etymology  of  Chaiis:  '  For  what  sball  we  do,'  be 
says,  *  with  x'P^-  X"*?",  JW'fo;"".  X'v't"  1 '  With  r^»rd  to  Charfs,  I 
may  refer  to  tbe  explanations  which  I  have  given  in  the  Second 
Series  of  my  Loctores,  page  408,  where  I  hope  I  have  proved  that 
Cbaris  cannot  be  placed,  aa  Professor  Curtios  proposes,  in  the  same 
category  of  deities  as  A<ifiJt  or  M3oi ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
tbe  least  improbable  in  certain  derivatives  of  an  ancient  Aiyan  root 
taking  a  mythological  character,  while  othet?  retain  an  analogous 
appellative  mecnlog.  From  tbe  root  d  jq,  to  shine,  we  have  Dyaos 
and  Titit:  bat  we  also  have  in  Sanskrit  diva  and  dina,  day;  and  in 
Oreek  frSioi,  at  noon  day,  S^Aat,  bright.  From  the  root  vas  or 
Qsb,  to  glow,  to  bum,  we  have  'Errla,  Vesta,  Dshas,  Bos,  Aurora : 
but  likewise  Sanskrit  usra,  early,  nshna,  hot ;  Latin  vro,  avrum  ; 
Greek  atfw,  ot-pisv,  ilpi.  Unless  we  suppose  that  roots,  after  having 
given  rise  to  a  single  mythological  name,  were  struck  by  instan- 
taneous sterility,  or  that  Qreek  mytbological  names  can  only  be 
derived  from  roots  actually  employed  in  that  language,  what  we 
obaerve  in  tbe  case  of  Eros  and  Charls  is  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  result  of  tbe  growth  of  language  and  myth,  sncb  as  we 
now  nndentand  it.  Qreek  scholars  have  asked,'bow  CKUNtQBe^utiJb 
Jffiqrffv   Irom   'Sff^t   (ffrmthig*,    p.   812),    or    IfurrUw    ttwo- 
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India,  however,  is  not  Greece;  and  thongli  we:inaj- 
trace  the  germs  and  roots  of  Greek  words  and  Greek 

^  Epiw^s  (Welcker)  ?  *    Yet  few  have  questioned  Killings  etymology 
•of  'Epfi^i  and  ^Zptw^ts,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as 
to  the  exact  process  by  which  these  two  deities  came  to  be  wha( 
they  are.    Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  protest  too  strongly 
against  the  opinion  that  has  been  ascribed  to  me,  that  the  Gredn 
were  in  any  way  conscious  of  the  secondary  or  idiomatic  meaning 
which  arvat  and  harit  had  assumed  in  India.    In  India  both 
arvat,  running,  and  harit,  bright,  become  recognised  names  for 
horse.    As  arvat  was  also  applied  to  the  sun,  the  heavenly  runner, 
the  conception  of  the  sun  as  a  horse  became  almost  inevitable,  and 
required  no  poetical  effort  on  the  part  of  people  speaking  Sansknt. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happened  in  Greek.    In  Greek  %pmi  was  never 
used  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense  of  horse,  as  little  as  C<^f  was 
used,  except  in  later  times,  to  signify  the  material  sky.    But  unlets 
we  are  prepared  to  look  upon  Eros, '  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  gods,* 
as  a  mere  abstraction,  as,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Cupid,  I  thought,  and  I 
still  think,  that  we  have  to  admit  among  the  earliest  wor^ppcrs  of 
Eros,  even  on  Greek  soil,  a  faint  recollection  of  the  ancient  Aryan 
mythology  in  which  the  same  word  aa  Eros  had  been  applied  to  the 
sun,  and  especially  the  rising  sun.    All  the  rest  is  simple  and  easy. 
The  root  ar,  no  doubt,  had  the  sense  of  running  or  rushing,  and  might 
have  yielded  therefore  names  expressive  of  quick  motion  as  well  as 
of  strong  desire.    Not  every  shoot,  however,  that  springs  from  such 
a  seed,  lives  on,  when  transferred  to  a  different  soil.    EroM  might 
have  been  the  name  for  horse  in  Greece  as  arvat  was  in  India,  but 
it  was  not ;  arvat,  or  some  other  derivative  like  art  ha,  might  have 
expressed  desire  in  Sanskrit  as  it  did  in  Greek,  but  .this,  too,  was 
not  the  case.    Why  certain   words  die,  and  others  live  on,  why 
certain  meanings  of  words  become  prominent  so  as  to  cause  the 
absorption  of  all  other  meanings,  we  have  no  chance  of  explaining. 
We  must  take  the  work  of  language  as  we  find  it,  and   in  dis- 
entangling: the  curious  skein,  we  must  not  expect    to  find  one 
continuous  thread,  but  rest  satisfied  if  we  can  separate  the  broken 
ends,  and  place  them  side  by  side  in  something  like  an  intelligible 
order.    Greek  mythology  was  not  borrowed  from  Vedic  mythology, 
any  more  than  Greek  words  were  taken  from  a  Sanskrit  dictionaiy. 
This  being  once  understood  and  generally  admitted,  offenoe  should 
not  be  taken  if  here  and  there  a  Vedic  deity  or  a  Sanskrit  word  is 
called  a  prototype.    The  expression,  I  know,  is  not  quite  conect, 
and  cannot  be  defended,  except  on  the  plea  that  almoat  everybody 
knows  what  is  meant  by  it.    T\i^  Qtx^c^  CVAsi^fia  are  oertaiiily  not 
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ideas  to  the  ricli  soil  of  India,  the  fall  flower  of 
Aiyan  language,  of  Aryan  poetry  and  mythology, 
belongs  to  Hellas,  where  Plato  has  told  as  what 
EroB  is,  and  where  Sopbokles  sang  his 

'Ef>ue  AvixaTt  fiaj(ay, 

Sc  iy  /MlXaKoic  traptiaic 

ytariiot  cyyux*"''^' 

^irfic  ^  iiTtp'oyrins,  er  r 

bypoyiftoie  atXaic* 

Kal  a  ovT  6BttvaT<iiy  •pi^i/toi;  oiiStiSf 

ovd'  A[Aipliiiy  It'  dr- 

Bpiitsiiiv'  6  £'  ixiity  fiifiiytv.' 

If  Hegel  calls  the  discoyery  of  the  conimon  origin 
of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  common 
origin  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  mythology.  The  dis- 
covery is  made,  and  the  science  of  comparative  mytho- 
logy  will  soon  rise  to  the  same  importance  as  that  of 
comparative  philology.  I  have  here  explained  bat  a 
few  myths,  but  they  all  belong  to  one  small  cycle, 
and  many  more  names  might  have  been  added.  I 
may  refer  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  geology 
of  langnage  to  the  '  Journal  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy,' published  by  my  learned  friend.  Dr.   Kubn, 

e,  mere  modilicalion  of  the  Vedic  HaritaB,  nor  the  Greek  Eros  [ot 
the  Tedic  Arvat.  There  wae  no  recollection  of  an  equine  cbaracter 
in  tbe  Greek  Eros  or  the  Cbarices,  jost  as,  from  a  purel7  Greek 
point  of  view,  no  traces  of  a  canine  character  conld  be  discovered 
in  'EAnnj  —  Samm^  or  'Ep/i<iu  —  Sdramcf  a.  Arvat  and  Eros  are  radii 
Bt&rtjng  from  a  common  central  thought,  aiid  the  angle  of  the  Vedic 
radius  is  les  obtnae  than  that  of  tbe  Qreeh.  This  is  all  that  could 
be  meant,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  sense  in  which  mj  words  bava 
been  onderstood  bj  tbe  majority  of  my  readers. 

'  Antigone,  ed.  Dindorf,  OiforA  186^,  v.  IftV, 

VOL,  I.  a  a 
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at  Berlin,  who,  in  his  pericnlical,  has  very  propeilj 
admitted  comparative  mythology  as  an  integral  part 
of  comparative  philology,  and  who  has  himself  dis- 
covered   some  of   the  most  striking    parallelisms 
between  the  traditions  of  the  Veda  and  the  mytho- 
logical names  of  other  Aryan  nations.    The  veiy 
^  Hippokentaurs  and    the    Chimsera,  the   Gorgons 
and  Pegasos,  and  other  monstrous  creatures,'  have 
apparently  been  set  right ;  and  though  I  differ  firom 
Dr.  Kuhn  on  several  points,  and  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  elementary  character  of  the  gods, 
which  he,  like  Lauer,  the  lamented  author  of  the 
^  System  of  Greek  Mythology,'  seems  to  me  to  con- 
nect too  exclusively  with  the  fleeting  phenomena  of 
clouds  and  storms,   and  thunder,  while   I  believe 
their  original  conception  to  have  been  almost  always 
solar,  yet  there   is   much  to  be  learnt  from  both. 
Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done,  and  even  with 
the    assistance   of  the  Veda,  the  whole  of   Greek 
mythology  will  never  be  deciphered  and  translated. 
But  can  this  be  urged  as  an  objection  ?     There  are 
many  Greek  words  of  which  we  cannot  find  a  satis- 
factory etymology,  even  by    the  help  of  Sanskrit. 
Are  we  therefore  to  say  that  the  whole  Greek  lan- 
guage has  no  etymological  organization  ?     If  we  find 
a  rational  principle  in  the  formation  of  but  a  small 
portion  of  Greek  words,  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  the   same   principle   which   manifests  itself  in 
part,  governed  the  organic  growth  of  the  whole ;  and 
though  we  cannot  explain  the  etymological  origin 
of  all  words,  we  should  never  say  that  language  had 
no  etymological  origin,  or  that  etymology  *  treats  of 
a  past  which  waa  ivever  present,'    That  the   later 
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'Greefai,  such  as  Homer  and  Eeraod,  were  ignorant  of  I 
the  origin  and  purport  of  their  myths,  I  fully  admit,  I 
but  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  pur-  | 
port  of  their  words.  What  applies  to  etymology, 
therefore,  appliea  with  equal  force  to  mythology.  It 
has  been  proved  by  comparatire  philology  that  there 
is  nothing  irregular  in  language,  and  wbat  was 
formerly  considered  as  irregular  in  decleneion  and 
conjugation  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  regular 
^nd  primitJTe  stratum  in  the  formation  of  grammar. 
The  same,  we  hope,  may  be  accomplished  in  mytbo- 
l<^y,  and  instead  of  derimig  it,  as  heretofore, '  ab 
ingenii  hnmani  imbecillitate  et  a  dictionis  egestate,' 
it  will  obtain  its  truer  solution,  'ab  ingenii  hnmani 
sapientia  et  a  dictionis  abundantia.'  Mythology  is  I 
only  a  dialect,  an  ancient  form  of  language.  My- 
thology, though  chiefly  concerned  vdth  nature,  and 
liere  again  mostly  with  those  manifestations  which 
bear  the  character  of  law,  order,  power,  and  wisdom 
impressed  on  them,  was  applicable  to  all  things. 
Nothing  is  excluded  from  mythological  expression  ; 
neither  morals  nor  philosophy,  neither  history  nor 
rehgion,  have  escaped  the  spell  of  that  ancient  sibyl. 
But  mythology  ia  neither  philosophy,  nor  history,  nor 
religion,  nor  ethics.  It  is,  if  we  may  use  a  scholastic 
expression,  a  guale,  not  a  qndd — something  formal, 
not  something  substantial,  and,  hke  poetry,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  applicable  to  nearly  all  that  the  ancient 
world  could  admire  or  adore. 


VI. 
GBEBK   MYTHOLOGY.' 

It  does  not  happen  very  often  that  we  take  up  » 
German  book  of  more  than  eight  htmdred  p^es, 
closelj  printed,  and  bristling  with  notes  and  qnota- 
tions,  and  feel  unwilling  to  put  it  down  again  before 
having  finished  the  whole  of  it.  However,  tiiis  is 
what  has  happened  to  us,  and  will  happen  to  many 
a  reader  of  Professor  Welcker's  '  Greek  Mytholt^,' 
if  he  is  capable  of  entering  with  a  real  and  human 
interest  into  the  life  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  into  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  their  worship,  and  sacred 
traditions.  To  those  wlin  require  any  preliminary 
information  respecting  the  anthor,  we  may  say,  first 
of  all,  tl)at  Welcker  is  a  very  old  man,  a  man  belong- 
ing almost  to  an  age  gone  by,  one  of  the  few  men 
remaining  of  the  heroic  age  of  German  scholarship. 
The  present  generation,  a  race  not  quite  contemptible 
in  itseif,  loolis  up  to  him  as  the  Greeks  looked  up  to 
Nestor.  Ho  knew  old  Voss,  the  translator  of  Homer, 
when  he  was  a  young  man  fighting  the  battle  of 
rational  mythology  against  the  symbolic  school  of 
Creuzer.     He  was  the  friend  of  Zoega.     He  speaks 
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-of  BattmanQ,  of  Lexil<^usButtmaiin,  a^  ascholar  who 

liad  felt  the  influence  of  his  teachiog;  and  he  looks 

tn  Ot&ied  Miiller,  the  Dorian  Miiller,  as  belonging 

Xy  to  his  school,  thoagh  afterwards  carrjing 
^ewB  of  his  master  in  an  independent,  and 
tou  independent  spirit.     Welckerhae  been 
lectiu.  A  writing  on  mythology  for  uiany  years, 

aud  he  6iuib,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  many 
of  the  views  which  he  first  propomided  in  his  lec- 
tnres,  lectures  open  to  any  one  who  liked  to  listen, 
have  become  current,  and,  as  it  were,  public  property, 
long  before  bis  book  was  published.  He  is  not  a  man 
to  put  forward  any  claims  of  priority ;  and  if  he 
dwells  at  all  on  the  subject,  it  is  rather  in  self-defence. 
He  wishes  to  remind  his  readers  that  if  he  propounds 
certain  views  with  the  warmth  of  a  discoverer,  if  he  de- 
fends them  strenuously  against  all  possible  objections, 
it  is  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  so  for 
years,  and  because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  elaborated  his  system,  aud 
explained  it  in  his  lectures.  Welcker's  '  Mythology ' 
Las  been  expected  for  many  years.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed long  before  it  appeared.  *  It  i^  to  my  great 
regret,  and  certainly  without  my  fault,'  the  author 
says,  '  that  so  great  expectations  have  been  raised.' 
However,  if  the  expectations  have  been  great  among 
the  professors  in  Grermany,  they  will  admit  that  they 
have  not  been  disappointed,  and  that  the  promise  given 
by  young  Welcker  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  veteran. 

*  The  science  of  the  Greek  Gods'  ('  die  Griechische 
Gotterlehre  '),  which  is  the  title  of  the  book,  thou^K 
it  carries  the  reader  along  most  xa.p\&Vy,  exiatvQ.% 
cuiioBity  at  every  page,  and  opening  nevj  ^Ve'Wft  "isi. 
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ererj  chapter,  is  nevertheless  a  book  which  reqaires 
more  than  one  perusal.     It  may  be  read,  Trith  the 
exception  of  Bome  less  finished  chapters,  for  pleasure; 
but  it  deaerres  to  be  studied,  to  be  thought  orer^ 
examined  and  criticised,  and  it  is  then  only  that  its 
real   ralue   is   discorered.     There  hare   been  many 
books  published  lately  on  mythology.     Preller,  Ger- 
hard, Schelling,  Maury,  hare  follotred  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.    Preller'a  '  Greek  Mythology  '  is  a 
useful  and  careful  compendium.     Gerhard's  *  Greek 
Mythology '  is  a  storehouse,  only  sometimes  ratiier 
'  a  labyrinth,  of  mythological  lore.     On   Schelling's 
'  Philosophy  of  Mythology,'  published  in  his  posthu- 
mous works,  we  hardly  dare  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 
And  yet,  with  all  due  respect  for  his  great  name,  with 
a  sincere  appreciation,  too,  of  some  deep  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  mythology,  and  more  particularly  with 
a  fall  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  in  having  pointed 
out  more  strongly  than  anybody  else  the  inevitable 
character  of  mythological  thought  and  language  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  we  most  say,  as  critics, 
that  his  facts  and  theories  defy  all  rules  of  sound 
scholarship,  and  that  his  language  is  so  diffuse  and 
vague,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  century  we  Uve  in-      > 
To  one  who  knows  how  powerful  and  important  an 
influence  Schelling's  mind  exercised  on  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  tiiis  century,  it  is  hard  to  say  this. 
But  if  we  could  not  read  his  posthumous  volume* 
without  sadness,  and  without  a  strong  feeling  of  tlie 
mortality  of  all  human  knowledge,  we  cannot  mention 
them,  when  they  must  be  mentioned,  without  expr^ 
sing  our  conviction  \ii.a.V.  \ii.Qia^  ftiKj  «ift  intepeBtm?    ij 
en  account  of  tUeii  a.-a'tVot,  \iifc^  »»s  ftiaa^^fsaJas^^  \ 
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crery  other  respect.  Maury's '  Histoire  des  Keligions 
de  la  Gr^  Antique '  is,  like  all  the  works  of  that 
indostrions  Trriter,  lucid  and  pleaaing.  It  does  not 
profess  to  add  many  resnlte  of  independent  research 
to  what  was  known  before  on  the  various  subjects  on 
■which  he  writes.  The  gifled  author  has  thus  escaped 
much  of  that  violent  criticism  to  which  Welcker  has 
been  subjected,  and  ouly  carried  away  the  thanks  of 
all  who  read  his  careful  manuals. 

What  distiogiiishes  Welcker  from  all  his  prede- 
cessors is,  that  with  him  mythology  is  not  only  a 
collection  of  fables,  to  be  described,  sifted,  and 
arranged,  but  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  a  problem 
as  important  as  any  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  His 
whole  heart  ia  ia  his  work.  He  wants  to  know,  and 
wants  to  explain  what  mythology  means,  how  snch  a 
thing  as  Greek  mythology  could  ever  have  existed. 
It  is  the  origin  of  every  god  which  he  tries  to  dis- 
cover, leaving  everything  else  to  flow  naturally  from 
the  source  once  opened  and  cleared. 

A.  second  feature,  which  is  peculiar  to  his  treat- 
ment of  mythology,  is  that  he  never  looks  on  the 
Greek  fables  as  a  system.  There  were  myths  before 
there  was  a  mythology,  and  it  is  in  this,  their  original 
and  unsystematic  form  alone,  that  we  may  hope  to 
discover  the  genuine  and  primitive  meaning  of  every 
myth. 

A  third  distinguishing  feature  of  Welcker's  book 
consists  in  the  many  things  he  leaves  out.  If  a  myth 
had  once  been  started,  poets,  artists,  philosophers, 
and  old  women  might  do  with  it  whatever  tb&'j 
pleased.  If  there  was  once  a  Qerak\e&  tcan^'ni%  ^^ 
war  the  eutb,  tilling  monsterfl,  pTim9in.Tig  OT«r^  VoA. 
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of  wickedneBB,  and  doing  wlia-t  no  one  else  could  do, 
the  natural  result  would  be  that,  in  eveiy  town  and 
village,  whatever  no  one  else  could  have  done  woold 
be  ascribed  to  Herakles.  The  little  atories  invented 
to  account  for  all  these  Heraklean  doings  may  be 
very  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  village,  bat  they 
have  as  little  right  to  a  place  in  Greek  mytholt^y  as 
the  Swiss  legends  of  the  Devil's  bridges  have  to  a 
place  in  a  work  on  Swiss  theology  or  history.  To  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  not,  requires  a  peculiar  talent,  and  Professor 
Welcker  possesses  it. 

A  fourth  point  which  is  of  characteristic  impor- 
tance  in  Welcker'a  mauner  of  handling  Greek  myth- 
ology is  the  skill  with  which  he  takes  every  single 
luyth  to  pieces.  When  lie  treats  of  Apollo,  he  does 
not  treat  of  him  as  one  person,  beginning  with  his 
birth,  detailing  his  various  exploits,  accounting  for 
his  numerous  epithets,  and  removing  the  contradic- 
tory character  of  many  of  his  good  or  had  qualities. 
The  birth  of  the  god  is  one  myth,  his  association 
with  a  twin  sister  another,  his  quarrel  with  Hermes 
a  third — each  inteUigible  in  itself,  though  perplexing 
when  gathered  up  iuto  one  large  web  of  Apollonic 
theology. 

Nowhere,  again,  have  we  seen  the  original  charac- 
ter of  the  worehip  of  Zeus,  as  the  God,  or,  as  he  ia 
called  in  later  times,  as  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  as 
the  God  of  Gods,  drawn  with  so  sure  and  powerful  a 
hand  as  in  Welcker's  '  Mythology.'  When  we  ascend 
with  him  to  the  most  distant  heights  of  Greek  histoiy, 
the  idea  of  God,  as  ftie  axi-gteTO^  "ft^^^^,  atands  before 
□8  aa  a  simple  fa«t.    "SexV.  ^  "Cc^  »&s«'^QssQ.«S.*itfc 
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<iod,  the  &ther  of  heaven,  the  lather  of  men,  yre  find 
in  Greece  a  worship  of  nature.  The  powers  of  na- 
ture, originally  worshipped  tta  such,  were  afterwards 
changed  into  a  family  of  gods,  of  which  Zens  became 
the  king  and  father.  This  third  phase  is  what  is 
generally  called  Greek  mythology ;  but  it  was  pre- 
^ded  in  time,  or  at  least  rendered  possible  in  thought, 
'  the  two  prior  conceptions,  a  belief  in  a  supreme 
«jud,  and  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The 
Greek  religions,  says  Welcker,  if  they  are  analysed 
and  reduced  to  their  original  form,  are  far  more 
simple  than  we  think.  It  is  so  in  all  great  things. 
And  the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  complications  of  all  that  has  grown  up  around 
tiiem,  the  more  we  feel  surprised  at  the  smallness 
of  the  first  seeds,  the  simplicity  of  the  fundamental 
ideas.  The  divine  character  of  Zeus,  as  distinct  &om 
his  mythological  character,  is  most  carefully  brought 
out  by  Welcker.  He  avails  himself  of  all  the  diseo- 
Teries  of  comparative  philology  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  how  the  same  idea  which  found  expression  in 
ihe  ancient  religions  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Slaves,  and 
the  Grermans,  had  been  preserved  under  the  same 
simple,  clear,  and  sublime  name  by  the  original 
settlers  of  Hellas.  We,  are  not  inclined  to  be  too 
critical  when  we  meet  with  a  classical  scholar  who 
avails  himself  of  the  works  of  Sanskrit  philologists.  It 
does  him  credit  if  heonly  acknowledges  that  tlie  begin- 
nings of  Greek  language,  Greek  thought  and  tradi- 
tion, lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  so-called  classical  . 
world.  It  is  surprising  to  find,  even  at  the  present 
day,  men  of  the  highest  attainments  m  <3it«;^  viA 
la^n  aebolarabip,  intentionally  Bhuttiivg  \iiKB  ft"3«» 
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to  what  they  know  to  be  the  light  of  a  new  day. 
Unwilling  to  study  a  new  subject,  and  unable  to 
confess  their  ignorance  on  any  subject,  they  try  to 
dispose  of  the  works  of  a  Humboldt,  Bopp,  or  Bunsen 
by  pointing  out  a  few  mistakes,  perhaps  a  wrong 
accent  or  a  false  quantity — which   *any  schoolboy 
would  be  ashamed  of.'     They  might  as  well  scoff  at 
Wyld's  Globe  because  it  has  not  the  accuracy  of  an 
Ordnaixce  snryey.     So,  if  we  find  in  a  work  like 
Welcker's,  little  slips,  such  as  devas,  sky,  instead  of 
god,   dyavi,  a  Sanskrit  dative,  instead  of  divS,  the 
dative,  or  dyavi,  the  locative,  we  just  mark  them  on 
the  margin,  but  we  do  not  crow  over  theuilike  school- 
masters or  rather  schoolboys.     We  should  sometimes 
like  to  ask  a  question,  for  instance,  how  Professor 
Welcker  could  prove  that  the  German  word  God  has 
the  same  meaning  as   good?     He  quotes   Grimm's 
*  History  of  the  German  Language,'  p.  571,  in  support 
of  this  assertion,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any 
passage  where  Grimm  gives  up  his  former  opinion, 
that  the  two  words  God  and    good  run  parallel  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  but  never  converge  towards 
a  common  origin.     However,  Welcker's  example,  we 
hope,  will  have  its  good  effect  among  classical  scholars. 
What  could  have  been  a  greater  triumph  for  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  comparative  philology  and  in  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  ancient  humanity,  than 
to  find  in  a  work  on  Greek  mythology,  written  by 
one  of  the  most  famous  classical  scholars,  the  funda- 
mental chapter,  the  chapter  containing  the  key  to 
the  whole  system,  headed,  *The  Vedas'? 

But  even  Welckex  \axioV.^\ttv.Q»\xfe\daback8liding8. 
In  some  parts  of  bia  YiotV,  ^lA  ^«xNar.\^A^  \i3L\cfi^ 
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chapter  on  Zeas,  he  admits  implicitly  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  comparatiTe  mythology.  He  admits  that  the 
£rat  beginnLDgs  of  Zeas,  the  god  of  gods,  must  be 
studied  in  the  ancieat  songs  of  the  Yeda,  and  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Aryan 
family.  But  afterwards  he  would  like  to  make  his 
reserrea.  He  has  been  studying  the  Greek  gods  all 
his  life>  and  the  names  and  natures  of  many  of  them 
had  become  clear  and  inteUigible  to  him  without  the 
help  of  Sanskrit  or  the  Yeda.  Why  should  they  be 
handed  over  to  the  Aryan  crucible  9  This  is  a  natural 
feeling.  It  is  the  same  in  Greek  etymology.  If  we 
can  fully  explain  a  Greek  word  frx)m  the  resources  of 
the  Greek  langua^,  why  should  we  go  beyond  ?  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  most  plausible 
Greek  etymologies  have  had  to  give  way  before  the 
most  unlikely,  and  yet  irrefragable,  derivations  from 
Sanskrit. 

Many  a  Greek  scholarmay  very  naturally  say,  why, 
if  we  can  derive  0t6s  from  diuv,  or  from  tiBivai, 
should  we  go  out  of  our  way  and  derive  it  from  any 
other  root?'  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  etymology  will  answer  this  question;  and 
Welcker  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  that 
from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  O'mlv  or  riBivai.  But  the  same  argu- 
ment holds  good  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
gods.  Z^f,  the  old  nominatiTe,  of  which  we  hare 
the  accusative  Zt^v  ('  Iliad,'  viii.  206,  formerly  Z^v'), 

I  The  latest  defenoe  of  the   etymology  of  9fii  as  not  to  be  sep*- 
lated  fiom  the  oloBter  of  words  which  spiing  from  tbe  itnA  &\-i  .lo^ 
be  Ken  in  Axnli,  '.F^Bmmeati  lingnistid,'  BendioimtiA-^^^i '^- 
JSS-2O0.    See  ulao  SilMteti  &iaj/t,  vol.  1.  p,  215. 
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and  Z^v,  of  which  we  have  the  accuaatiTe  Z^wa, 
might  well  hare  been  derived  by  former  Greek  eity- 
mologiste  from  ^v,  to  live.  Bat  Professor  Welcter 
knows  that,  after  etymology  has  once  assnmed  an 
historical  and  scientific  character,  a  derivation,  in- 
applicable to  the  cognate  forms  of  Zsvb  in  Sanskrit, 
is  inapplicable  to  the  word  itself  in  Greek.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  words  and  mythological  names  peculiar  to 
Greece,  and  framed  in  Greece  aften  the  separation  of 
the  Aryan  tribes.  Kpovlmv,  for  instance,  is  a  Greek 
word,  and  a  Greek  idea,  and  Professor  Welcker  was 
right  in  explaining  it  from  Greek  sources  only.  But 
■wherever  the  same  mj-thological  name  exists  in  Greek 
and  Sa,nskrit,  no  etymology  can  be  admitted  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  Greek  only,  without  being 
applicable  to  the  Sanskrit  word.  There  is  no  snch 
being  as  Kpovos  in  Sanskrit.  Kpovas  did  not  exist 
till  long  after  ZeCs  in  Greece.  Zevs  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  son  of  time.  This  is  a  simple  and  very 
common  form  of  mythological  expression.  It  meant 
originally,  not  that  time  was  the  origin  or  the  source 
of  Zeus,  but  KpovUov  or  Kpovi&rjs  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  '  connected  with  time,  representing  time, 
existing  through  all  time.'  Derivatives  in  teav  and 
tSij*  took,  in  later  times,  the  more  exclusive  meaning 
of  patronymics,  but  originally  they  had  a  more 
general  qualifying  sense,  such  as  we  find  still  in  our 
own,  originally  Semitic,  expressions,  '  son  of  pride,' 
*  sons  of  light,'  '  son  of  Belial.'  Kpof/wc  is  the  most 
frequent  epithet  of  Zsvs  in  Homer;  it  frequently 
stands  by  itself  instead  of  Ztm.  It  was  a  name  fully 
applicable  to  tte  su^teme  GioiiVKa  Qiod.  of  time,  the 
eternal  God.     "Who  4oea  ■&o\.\ifls&.  cl  'fiaa  kaHwst&iJL 
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DayaP  When  tliia  ceased  to  be  understood,  par- 
ticalarly  aa  in  the  corrent  word  for  time  the  k  had 
become  aspirated  (Kpovos  had  become  ;^ooi<or],  people 
asked  themselves  the  question,  why  is  Zevf  called 
Vipovi^i'i  And  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
answer  was,  because  he  is  the  son,  the  offspring  of  a 
more  ancient  god,  Kpivof.  This  may  be  a  very  old 
myth  in  Greece ;  but  the  misunderstanding  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  could  have  happened  in  Greece  only. 
Wecannot  expect,  therefore,  a  god  Kpoposin  the  Veda. 
"When  this  myth  of  Kpofos  had  once  been  started,  it 
would  roll  on  irresistihlj.  If  Zivs  had  once  a  father 
called  Kpovos,  Kpovos  mast  have  a  wife.  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered  as  a  significant  fact,  that  in  Homer 
Zivs  is  not  yet  called  the  son  of  Rhea,  and  that  the 
name  of  KpoviSrfg  belongs  originally  to  Zeus  only, 
and  not  to  his  later  brothers,  Poseidon  and  Hades. 
Myths  of  this  kind  can  be  analysed  by  Greek  mytho- 
logists,  as  all  the  verbs  in  iu,  dtn,  and  ito  can  be 
explained  by  Greek  etymologists.  But  most  other 
names,  such  as  Hermes,  Eos,  Eros,  Erinys  require 
more  powerful  testa ;  and  Professor  Welcker  has  fre- 
quently failed  to  discover  their  primitive  character, 
because  he  was  satisfied  with  a  merely  Greek  ety- 
mology. He  derives  Erinys,  or  Erinnys,  from  a  verb 
iptvvvetv,  to  be  angry,  and  gives  to  her  the  original 
meaning  of  Conscience.  Others  have  derived  it  from 
the  same  root  as  «pts,  strife :  others  again  from  ipetlva, 
to  ask.  Bat  Erinys  is  too  old  a  god  for  so  modem  a 
conception.  Erinys  ia  the  Vedic  Saranyu,  the  dawn  ; 
and  even  in  Greek  she  is  still  called  rjepo^olns,  hover- 
ing in  the  gloom.  There  is  no  word  expressive  of 
any  abstract  quality,  which  had  no^  otv^vu^'3  ^ 
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material  meaning ;  nor  is  there  in  tiie  ancient  lan- 
guage of  mythology  any  abstract  deit^  irhich  does 
not  cling  with  its  roots  to  the  soil  <^  nature. 
Professor  Welcker  is  not  the  man  to  whom  WB 
need  address  this  remark.  He  knows  the  German 
proverb ; 

'  Eein  Faden  iat  so  fein  gesponuen 
Er  kommt  docli  endlich  aa  der  Sonsen.' 

He  also  knows  how  the  son  is  frequently  represented 
as  the  avenger  of  dark  crimes.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  bj  the  myth  of  ErLnys.  Instead  of  onr 
lifeless  and  abstract  expression,  '  a  crime  is  sure  to  be 
discovered,'  the  old  proverbial  and  poetical  expression 
was,  the  Dawn,  the  Erinys,  will  bring  it  to  light. 
Crime  itself  was  called,  in  the  later  mythologising 
language,  the  daughter  of  Night,  and  her  avenger 
therefore  could  only  be  the  Dawn.  Was  not  the 
same  Dawn  called  the  bloodhound  ?  Could  she  not 
find  the  track  of  the  cattle  stolen  from  the  gods? 
She  had  a  thousand  names  in  ancient  language,  be- 
cause she  called  forth  a  thousand  different  feelings  in 
ancient  hearts.  A  few  only  of  these  names  became 
current  appeUatives ;  others  remained  as  proper 
names,  unintelligible  in  their  etymological  meaning 
and  their  poetical  conception.  The  Greeks  knew  as 
little  that  Erinys  meant  the  Dawn,  as  Shakespeare 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  Weird, 
however,  was  originally  one  of  the  three  Nomes,  the 
German  Parcffi.  They  were  called  Vurdh,  VertJAandi, 
and  SkuUl — Past,  Present,  and  Future  ;  and  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  more  graphically  by  the  thread  that 
is  spuii,  the  thTcaA  ^assvn^  t\iicra.%\i.  the  fingers,  and 
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-the  thread  which  ia  still  on  the  distaff;  or  bj 
lioohesis  singisg  the  past  (t^  •ytyovora),  Klotho 
singing  the  present  (ra  Jvra},  and  Atropos  singing 
the  fatore  (ri  fiAXovra).  The  most  natural  expres- 
sion for  to-morrow  was  the  mom ;  for  the  futnre, 
the  dawn.  Thna  Saranjii,  as  one  of  the  names  of  the 
dawn,  became  the  name  of  the  futare,  more  especially 
of  the  coming  avenger,  the  inevitable  light.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Erinys  in  the  plural,  and  so  do  the 
poets  of  the  Veda.  Neither  of  them,  however,  know 
as  yet  their  names  and  parentage.  Hesiod  calls  them 
the  daughters  of  the  Earth,  conceived  of  the  drops 
of  the  blood  of  Uranos.  Sophokles  claims  the  same 
freedom  as  Hesiod,  he  calls  them  the  daughters  of 
Skotos,  or  Darkness.  Thus  a  mere  proverb  would 
supply  in  time  a  whole  chapter  of  niythology,  and 
furnish  an  ^schylus  and  Plato  with  subjects  for  the 
deepest  thought  and  the  most  powerful  poetry. 

Into  these,  the  earliest  strata  of  mythological  lan- 
guage and  thought,  no  shaft  can  reach  &om  the 
surface  of  Greece  or  Italy,  and  we  cannot  blame 
Professor  Welcker  for  having  failed  in  extricating 
the  last  roots  and  fibres  of  every  mythological  name. 
He  has  doue  his  work ;  he  has  opened  a  mine,  and, 
after  bringing  to  light  the  treasures  he  was  in  search 
of,  he  has  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  that 
mine  may  be  worked  with  safety.  If  new  light  is  to 
be  thrown  on  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  interest- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the 
period  in  which  names  were  given  and  myths  were 
formed,  that  light  must  come  from  the  Vedas  ;  and 
we  trust  that  Professor  Welcker's  book,  by  its  weak 
as  well  as  by  its  strong  points,  will  inv^ie^ft  o-n  e^ef^ 
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dassical  Bcholar  what  Otfried  Miiller  pereeiTed  nunj' 
years  ago,  '  that  matters  Itave  cx)me  to  inoh  a  ptrint 
titat  classical  jibilologj  mast  either  resign  •Itc^eilier' 
the  histoTical  nnderstaading  of  the  gzoirth  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  all  etymological  researcbea  into  th» 
shape  of  roots  and  the  oi^anismt^  grammatical  forms, 
or  tmat  itself  on  these  points  entirely  to  the  guidance 
and  counsel  of  comparative  philology.' 


fc« 


VII. 
GEEEK    LEGENDS." 

'.F  the  stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  as  told 
jy  Mr.  Cox  in  his  '  Tales  from  Greek  Mytholt^j,* 
ihe  '  Tales  of  Goda  and  Heroes,'  and  the  '  Tales  of 
Fhehes  and  Argos,'  do  not  quite  possess  in  the  eyes 
)f  onr  children  the  homely  charm  of  Grimm's  Miihr- 
;hen  or  Da^ent's  Norse  Tales,  we  mnst  hear  in  mind 
Jiat  at  heart  our  children  are  all  Goths  or  Northmen, 
lot  Greets  or  Romans ;  and  that,  however  far  we 
nay  be  removed  from  the  times  which  gave  birth 
x>  the  stories  of  Domroschen,  Schneewittchen,  and 
Knmpelstilzcheu,  there  is  a  chord  within  ns  that 
mswers  spontaneously  to  the  pathos  and  humour 
>f  those  tales,  while  our  sympathy  for  Hecuba  is 
Inquired,  and  more  or  less  artificial.  If  the  choice 
Tore  left  to  children  whether  they  would  rather 
lave  a  story  about  the  Norse  trolls  read  out  to 
;hem  or  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  as  told  by  Mr. 
jOX,  we  folly  believe — ^in  fact  we  know — that  they 
irould  all  clamour  for  Dasent  or  Grimm.  But  if 
ihildren  are  told  that  they  cannot  always  be  treated 
M  trolls  and  fairies,  and  that  they  must  learn  some- 
hing  about  the  Greek  goda  and  goddesses,  we  like- 

'  A  Manual  of  Mythology,  in  the  fbrm  ^  QuMtum  and  ttMmvr. 
S;  the  Ber.  O.  W.  Cox.     London  ;  Longmans  anft  Co.  \M1 . 
rOL.  £.  HE 
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wise  know  that  they  will  rather  liaten  to  Mr.  Oqx'b 
tales  from  Greek  iairjrland  than  to  any  other  book 
that  is  ased  at  lesBons. 

The  'Manaal  of  Mythology  '  which  Mr.  Cox  has 
Jnst  puhlished  is  meant  as  a  lessou-book,  more  bo 
than  any  of  his  former  pablications.  If  we  add  that 
the  whole  of  Greek  and  Boman  mythology  is  told  in 
two  hundred  pages,  in  the  somewhat  combrons  form 
of  question  and  answer,  we  need  not  say  that  we 
have  only  a  meagre  abstract  of  classical  mythology,  a 
minimum,  a  stepping-stone,  a  primer,  a  skeleton,  or 
whatever  unpleasant  name  we  Uke  to  apply  to  it. 
We  wish  indeed  that  Mr.  Cox  had  allowed  himself 
more  ample  scope,  yet  we  feel  hound  to  acknowledge 
that,  having  undertaken  to  tell  what  can  be  told, 
in  two  hundred  pages,  of  classical  mythology,  he  has 
jchosen  the  most  important,  the  most  instructive,  and 
the  most  attractive  portions  of  his  subject.  Though 
necessarily  leaving  large  pieces  of  his  canvas  mere 
blanks  or  covered  with  the  faintest  outlines,  he  has 
given  to  some  of  his  sketches  more  life  and  expres- 
sion than  can  be  found  in  many  a  lengthy  article 
contributed  to  cyclopaedias  aud  other  works  of  re- 
ference. 

But  while  Mr.  Cox  has  thus  stinted  himself  in 
telling  the  tales  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  he 
has  made  room  for  whnt  is  an  entirely  new  feature 
in  his  Manual — namely,  the  explanations  of  Greek 
and  Eomon  myths,  supphed  by  the  researches  of 
comparative  mjthologists.  From  the  earliest  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  down  to  Creuzer,  Schelling,  and 
Welcker,  everybody  who  has  ever  thought  or  written 
on  mythology  has  ^leeV^   BA.\ifltt^  \]aA.t  mytholt^ 
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requirtfiB  an  explanation.  All  are  agreed  that  a  myth 
does  ,not  mean  what  it  seema  to  mean ;  and  this 
agreement  is  at  all  events  important,  in  spite  of 
the  direi^at  explaBations  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  different  echolaro  and  philosophers  in  their 
endeaTOors  to  find  sense  either  in  single  myths  or 
in  the  whole  system  of  ancient  mythology. 

There  is  also  one  other  point  on  which  of  late 
years  a  general  ^freement  has  been  arrived  at  among 
moat  stadents  of  mythology,  and  this  is  that  all 
mythological  explanations  must  rest  on  a  sound  ety- 
mological basis.  Comparative  philology^after  working 
a  complete  reform  in  the  grammar  and  etymolc^j  of 
the  classical  languages,  has  supplied  this  new  foun- 
dation for  the  proper  study  of  classical  mj-thology, 
and  no  explanation  of  any  myth  can  henceforth  be 
taken  into  account  which  is  not  based  on  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  names  of  the  principal  actors.  If 
we  read  in  Greek  mythology  that  Helios  was  the 
brother  of  Eos  and  Selene,  this  needs  no  commen- 
tary, Helios  means  the  sun,  Eos  the  dawn,  Selene 
the  moon ;  nor  does  it  require  any  great  stretch  of 
poetical  imagination  to  understand  how  these  three 
heavenly  apparitions  came  to  be  caUed  brothers  and 
sisters. 

But  if  ws  read  that  ApoUo  loved  Daphne,  that 
Daphne  fled  before  him  and  was  changed  into  a 
laurel-tree,  we  have  here  a  legend  before  us  which 
yields  no  sense  till  we  know  the  original  meaning  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne.  Now  Apollo  was  a  soUir  deity, 
and  although  comparative  philologists  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  the  true  etymology  ol  k'^OJv'^i 
DO  donbt  can  exist  ae  to  hia  original  cViaxaA'tA'c.  'Ti^ 
Ha  a 
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name  of  Daphne,  however,  could  not  have  1 
terpreted  withont  the  aid  of  comparative  phil<(x 
and  it  ie  not  till  we  know  that  Daphne  was  ori^naUT- 
a  name  of  the  dawn,  that  we  begin  to  nnderstand  the 
meaning  of  her  atoiy.  It  was  by  analjaing  mjUu 
which  were  still  half  intelligible,  like  those  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  Selene  and  Endjmion,  Eos  and  Tithonos, 
that  tlie  first  advance  was  made  towards  a  right  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  and  BonLan  legends. 

If  we  read  that  Pan  was  wooing  Pitys,  and  that 
Boreas,  jealons  of  Pan,  cast  Pitys  from  a  rock,  and 
that  in  her  fall  she  was  changed  into  a  pine-tree,  we 
need  but  walk  with  our  eyes  open  along  the  clifis  of 
Bournemouth  in  order  to  see  the  meaitiug  of  that 
legend.  Boreas  is  the  Greek  for  north-wind,  Pitys 
for  pine-tree.  But  what  is  Pan?  Clearly  another 
deity  representing  the  wind  in  its  less  destmctive 
character.  The  same  Pan  is  called  the  lover  of  the 
nymph  Echo,  and  of  Syrinx.  Why  Pan,  the  wind, 
should  be  called  the  lover  of  Echo,  requires  no  ex- 
planation. As  to  the  nymph  Syrinx — a  name  which 
means,  in  Greek,  the  shepherd's  pipe — she  is  further 
tabled  to  have  thrown  herself  into  the  river  Ladon  in 
order  to  escape  from  Pan,  and  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  reed.  Here  mythology  has  simply  inverted 
history ;  and  while,  in  an  account  of  the  invention  of 
musical  instruments,  we  should  probably  be  told  that 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  river  reeds  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  poet  tells  us 
that  Pan.  the  wind,  played  with  Syrinx,  and  that 
Syrinx  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The  nanae  of  Pan 
is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  name  for  wind — 
namely,  pavana.    'I\i.eTo<i\.^ci^ii''CVi«2&."-&\si^arijed 
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ineans,  in  Sanskrit,  to  purify ;  and  as  from  the  root 
djo,  to  shine,  we  have  in  Greek  ZSn,  Zeads,  cor- 
responding to  a  Boppoaed  Sanskrit  deriTative,  dyar- 
an,  the  bright  god,  we  have  from  pfi,  to  purify,  the 
Greek  Pdn,  Pdnos,  the  purifying  or  sweeping  wind, 
strictly  corresponding  to  a  posaible  Sanskrit  form 
pav-an.  If  there  was  anywhere  in  Greece  a  8ea> 
shore  covered  with  pine-forests,  like  the  coast  of 
Dorset,  any  Greek  poet  who  had  ears  to  hear  the 
sweet  and  plaintive  converse  of  the  wind  and  the 
trembling  pine-trees,  and  eyes  to  see  the  havoc 
wrought  by  a  fierce  north-easter,  would  tell  his 
children  of  the  wonders  of  the  forest,  and  of  poor 
Pitys,  the  pine-tree  wooed  by  Pan,  the  gentle  wind, 
and  struck  down  by  jealous  Boreas,  the  nortb-wind. 
It  is  thns  that  mythology  arose,  and  thus  that  it 
mnat  be  interpreted  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
conglomerate  of  meaningless  or  ii.bsurd  stories.  This 
has  been  felt  by  Mr.  Cox ;  and  feeling  convinced 
that,  particularly  for  educational  purposes,  mythology 
woald  be  useless — nay,  worse  than  useless — unless 
it  were  possible  to  impart  to  it  some  kind  of  rational 
meaning,  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  for  nearly 
every  important  name  of  the  Greek  &nd  Bomaa 
pantheon  an  etymological  explanation  and  a  rational 
interpretation.  In  this  manner,  as  he  says  in  his 
pre&ce,  mythology  can  be  proved  to  be  '  simply  a 
collection  of  the  sayings  by  which  men  once  upon 
a  time  described  whatever  they  saw  and  heard  in 
countries  where  they  lived.  These  sayings  were  all 
perfectly  natural,  and  marveUously  beautiful  and 
true.  We  see  the  lovely  evening  twilig\i\,  ^<6  dT& 
before  ibe  coining  night,  bnt  wlien  tiiey  ^a.'w  "Cmb, 
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they  said  tliat  the  beanti&l  Earydike  liad  been  rinog-. 
br  the  serpent  of  darkneBS,  and  that  OrphenB  wu 
gone  to  fetch  her  back  ft*om  the  htnd  of  tbe  dead* 
We  see  the  light  which  had  vamshed  in  the  west 
reappear  in  the  east ;  but  they  said  that  Enrydike 
was  now  returning  to  the  earth.  And  as  tiiis  tendcr^ 
light  is  seen  no  more  when  the  snn  himself  is  risen^ 
tbey  said  that  Orpheus  had  tamed  round  too  soon 
to  look  at  her,  and  so  was  parted  from  the  wife 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly.'  And  not  only  do  mean- 
ingless legends  receive  by  this  process  a  meaning 
and  a  beauty  of  their  own,  but  some  of  the  most 
revolting  features  of  classical  mytholc^y  are  removed, 
and  their  true  purport  discovered.  Thus  Mr.  Cox 
remarks : — 

'  And  as  it  is  with  this  sad  and  beautiful  tale  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydike,  so  it  is  with  all  those  which 
may  seem  to  you  coarse  or  dull  or  ngly.  They  are 
BO  only  because  the  real  meaning  of  the  names  has 
been  half-forgotten  or  wholly  lost.  (Edipus  and 
Perseus,  we  are  told,  killed  their  parents,  but  it  is 
only  because  the  sun  was  said  to  kill  the  darkness 
from  which  it  seems  to  spring.  So,  again,  it  was 
said  that  the  sun  was  united  in  the  evening  to  the 
light  from  which  he  rose  in  the  morning ;  but  in  the 
later  story  it  was  said  that  (Edipus  became  the  hus- 
band of  his  mother  locaste,  and  a  terrible  history 
was  built  upon  this  notion.  But  none  of  these  fear- 
ful stories  were  ever  made  on  purpose.  No  one  ever 
sat  down  to  describe  gods  and  great  heroes  as  doing 
things  which  all  decent  men  would  be  ashamed  to 
think  of.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  ttiat  ■w\i.tAft  "asicisnia  -wt%  vxddenlf 
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seized  with  a  strange  madness  which  drove  them  to 
invent  all  Borta  of  ridiculoaa  and  contemptible  tales, 
and  that  every  nation  has  at  some  time  or  other 
gone  mad  in  this  way.' 

That  the  researches  of  comparative  mythologists, 
so  well  summed  up  in  Mr.  Cox's  '  Manual  of  Mytho- 
logy*' are  in  the  main  tending  in  the  right  direction, 
is,  we  believe,  admitted  by  all  whose  opinion  on  snch 
matters  carries  much  weight.  It  has  been  fully 
,  proved  that  mythology  is  simply  a  phase,  and  an 
inevitable  phase,  in  the  growth  of  language ;  lan- 
gu^e  being  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  not  as  the 
mere  outward  symbol,  but  as  the  only  possible  em- 
bodiment of  thought.  Everything,  while  language 
passes  through  that  peculiar  phase,  may  become 
mythology.  Not  only  the  ideas  of  men  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  government  of  the  oniverse, 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  yearnings  and 
misgivings  of  the  heart,  are  apt  to  lose  their  natural 
and  straightforward  expression,  and  to  be  repeated 
in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form,  but  even  historical 
events,  the  exploits  of  a  powerful  man,  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  animals,  the  conqnest  of  a  new  country^ 
the  death  of  a  beloved  leader,  may  be  spoken  of  and 
handed  down  to  later  ages  in  a  form  decidedly 
mythological.  After  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
growth  and  decay  of  words  have  once  been  clearly 
established,  instead  of  being  any  longer  surprised  at 
the  breaking  ont  of  mythological  phraseolc^y,  we 
almost  wonder  how  any  language  could  have  escaped 
what  may  really  be  called  an  infantine  disease, 
tOurough  which  even  the  heollilneBV  QOtaalofts^ttss^ 
ongbt  to  pass  sooner  or  later.     TUe  oin^s.otTo-l'^'QSi- 
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logical  phraseology,  whatever  ontward  aapecta  it  may 
aasnme,  is  always  the  same ;  it  is  language  forget- 
iang  herself.  Nor  is  there  anything  gtmnge  in  that 
self-forgetfulness,  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  large  a 
number  of  names  ancient  languages  possessed  for  one 
and  the  ssjne  thing,  and  how  frequently  the  aame 
word  was  applied  to  totally  different  subjecis.  K 
we  take  the  sun,  or  the  dawn,  or  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  we  find  that  even  in  Greek  every  one  of  them 
is  still  polyouymous,  i.e.  has  different  names,  and  is 
known  under  various  aUase».  Still  more  is  this  the 
case  in  Sanskrit,  though  Sanskrit  too  is  a  langoage 
which,  to  judge  from  its  innumerable  rings,  most 
have  passed  through  many  summers  and  winters 
before  it  grew  into  that  mighty  stem  which  fills  us 
with  awe  and  admiration,  even  in  the  earliest  relics 
of  its  literature.  Now,  after  a  time,  one  out  of  many 
names  of  the  same  subject  necessarily  gains  a  pre- 
ponderance ;  it  becomes  the  current  and  recognised 
name,  while  the  other  names  are  employed  less  and 
less  frequently,  and  at  last  become  obsolete  and  un- 
intelligible. Tet  it  frequently  happens  that,  either 
in  proverbs,  or  in  idiomatic  phrases,  or  in  popular 
poetry,  some  of  these  obsolete  names  are  kept  Qp, 
and  in  that  case  mythological  decay  at  once  seta  in. 
It  requires  a  certain  effort  to  see  this  quite  clearly, 
because  in  our  modern  languages,  where  everything 
has  its  proper  name,  and  where  each  name  is  pro- 
perly defined,  a  mythological  misunderstaxidiDg  is 
almost  impossible. 

But  suppose  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
'gJoaming'  had  been  foT^otteu,  and  that  a  proverbial 
■expresaoa  sacli  as  '  Tke  ^obkwb%  «ai^  SJaa  wm.  ^^ 
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sleep'  }iftd  been  preaeired,  would  not  the  gloaming 
Ter;  aooa  require  an  explanation  9  and  woald  nurses 
long  hesitate  to  tell  their  children  that  the  gloaming 
•was  a  good  old  woman  who  came  every  night  to  put 
the  son  into  his  bed,  and  who  would  be  very  angry 
if  she  found  any  little  children  still  awake  f  The 
children  would  soon  talk  among  themselves  about 
Nurse  Gloaming,  and  as  they  grew  up  would  tell 
their  children  again  of  the  same  wonderful  old  nurse. 
It  was  in  this  and  in  similar  ways  that  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  world  many  a  story  grew  op  which, 
when  once  repeated  and  sanctioned  by  a  popular 
poet,  became  part  and  parcel  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  mythology  of  ancient  nations. 

The  mistake  most  commonly  committed  is  to 
suppose  that  mythology  has  necessarily  a  reUgioua 
character,  and  that  it  forms  a  whole  or  a  system, 
tanght  in  ancient  times  and  beliered  in  as  we 
believe  in  our  Articles,  or  even  as  the  Boman 
Catholics  believe  in  the  legends  of  their  saints. 
Religion,  no  doubt,  suffered  most  from  mytholt^cal 
phraseology,  but  it  did  not  suffer  alone.  The  stories 
of  the  Argonauts,  or  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  of  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt  had  very  little  to  do  with 
religion,  except  that  some  of  the  heroes  engaged  in 
them  were  called  either  the  sons  or  the  favourites  of 
some  of  the  so-called  gods  of  Greece.  No  doubt  we 
call  them  all  gods,  Vulcan  and  Tenus,  as  well  as 
Jupiter  and  Minerva ;  but  even  the  more  thoughtful 
among  the  Greets  would  hardly  allow  the  name  of 
gods  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  at  least  not 
in  that  pregnant  sense  in  which,  Ijixa  Mvi  K:%>5^ 
..and  Athene  maj  fairly  claim  it.    li  c\ni4i«tt.  -a^^- 
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who  was  the  good  Nurse  Gloaming  that  sang  the  boq 
to  sleep,  the  answer  woold  be  easj  enoogh,  that  she- 
was  the  daughter  of  the  akj  or  of  the  sea,  m  Greek 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  or  of  Nereus ;  but  this  relation- 
ship, though  it  might  give  rise  to  farther  genealo- 
gical complications,  would  by  no  means  raise  the 
nurse  to  the  rank  of  a  deity.  We  apeak  of  days  and 
years  as  perfectly  intelligible  objects,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  man  has  wasted  a  day  or  a 
year,  or  that  he  has  killed  the  time.  To  the  ancient 
world  days  and  nights  were  still  more  of  a  prohlera ; 
they  were  strangers  that  came  and  went,  brothers, 
or  brother  and  sister,  who  brought  light  and  dark- 
iiess,  joy  and  sorrow,  who  might  be  called  the 
parents  of  all  living  things,  or  themselves  the  chil- 
dren of  heaven  and  earth.  One  poetical  image,  if 
poetical  it  can  be  called,  which  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  ancient  language  of  India,  is  to  represent  the 
days  as  the  herd  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  coming  and 
going  of  each  day  might  be  likened  to  the  stepping 
forth  of  a  cow,  leaving  its  stable  in  the  morning, 
crossing  the  heavenly  meadows  by  its  appointed 
path,  and  returning  to  its  stable  in  the  evening. 
The  number  of  this  solar  herd  would  vary  according 
to  the  number  of  days  ascribed  to  each  year.  In 
Greek  that  simple  metaphor  was  no  longer  present 
to  the  mind  of  Homer ;  bat  if  we  fiud  in  Homer  that 
Helios  had  seven  herds  of  oxen,  fifty  in  each  herd, 
and  that  their  number  never  grows  and  never  de- 
creases, sorely  we  can  easily  discover  in  these  350 
oxen  the  350  days  of  the  primitive  year.'     And  if 

'  In  the  Veda  720  twins  aie  mTOl,\tni*&,i.*.WR  di^"  w>d  360 
nigbU.     Bv.  I.,  164, 11. 
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we  read  again,  that  the  foolisli  companions  of 
Ul^ses  did  not  retnni  to  their  homes  because  they 
had  killed  the  oxen  of  Helios,  nay  we  not  here  too 
recognise  an  old  proverhial  or  mythological  expres- 
sion, too  literally  interpreted  even  by  Homer,  and 
therefore  tamed  into  mythology?  If  the  original 
phrase  ran,  that  while  Ulysses,  by  never-ceasing  toil, 
sncceeded  in  reaching  his  home,  his  companions 
wasted  their  time,  or  killed  the  days,  i.e.  the  cattle 
of  Helios,and  were  therefore  punished,  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  after  a  time  their  punish- 
ment should  have  been  ascribed  to  their  actually 
devouring  the  oxen  in  the  island  of  Thrinakia ;  just 
as  St.  Patrick,  because  he  converted  the  Irish  and 
drove  out  the  venomous  brood  of  heresy  and  hea- 
thenism, was  soon  believed  to  have  destroyed  every 
serpent  in  that  island,  or  as  St.  Christopher  was 
represented  as  actually  having  carried  on  his  shoulders 
the  infant  Christ. 

All  mythology  of  this  character  must  yield  to  that 
treatment  to  which  Mr.  Cox  has  subjected  the  whole 
Greek  and  Roman  pantheon.  But  there  is  one  point 
that  seems  to  us  to  deserve  more  consideration  than 
it  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  compara- 
tive mythologists.  We  see  that,  for  instance,  in 
tiie  very  case  of  St.  Patrick,  mythological  phraseo- 
logy infected  the  perfectly  historical  character  of 
an  Irish  missionary.  The  same  may  have  taken 
place — in  fact,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  the  same 
has  constuitly  taken  place — in  the  ancient  stories  of 
Crreece  and  Bome,  as  well  as  in  the  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Those  who  analyse  a."&ii\ftTi.\.  tK^'&ia 
might,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  ioi  ttma  \iaiwsr«»^ 
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or  irrational  element,  and  ought  not  to  BUppoae  that 
everything  irhich  has  a  niTtbical  sppeartmoe  ia 
thoroughly  mythical  or  purely  ideaL  Mr,  Cox  hu 
well  delineated  the  general  character  of  the  most 
popular  heroes  of  ancient  mythology : — 

'  In  a  very  large  number  of  legends  [he  Bays] ,  the 
parents,  warned  that  their  own  offspring  will  destroy 
them,  expose  their  children,  who  are  saved  by  some 
wild  beast  and  brought  np  by  some  herdsman.  The 
children  so  recovered  always  grow  up  beautiful,  brave, 
strong  and  generous ;  bat,  either  nnconscionsly  or 
gainst  their  will,  they  fulfil  the  warnings  given 
before  their  birth,  and  become  the  destxoyers  ot 
their  parents.  Fersens,  CBdipus,  Cyrus,  Komulus, 
Paris,  are  all  exposed  aa  infants,  are  all  saved  from 
death,  and  discovered  by  the  splendour  of  their  conn- 
tenances  and  the  dignity  of  their  bearing.  Either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  Perseus  kills  Akrisioa, 
CEdipus  kills  Laios,  Cyrus  kills  Astyages,  Bomutus 
kills  Amnlius,  and  Paris  brings  about  the  ruin  of 
Priam  and  the  city  of  Troy.' 

Mr.  Cox  supposes  that  all  these  names  are  solar 
names,  and  that  the  mythical  history  of  every  one  of 
these  heroes  is  but  a  disguise  of  language.  Origin- 
ally there  must  have  existed  in  ancient  languages  a 
lai^  number  of  names  for  the  sun,  and  the  sky,  and 
the  dawn,  and  the  earth.  The  vernal  sun  return- 
ing with  fresh  vigour  after  the  deathlike  repose  of 
winter  had  a  difierent  name  from  the  sun  of  summer 
and  autumn;  and  the  setting  sun  with  its  fading 
brilliancy  was  addressed  differently  from  the  '  bride- 
groom coming  forth  out  of  his  chamber,'  or  '  the 
gia.nt  rejoioiiLg  to  rua  \iift  (iQiM^e?     ^V«Mi 
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expresBions,  and  pliraaes  sprang  op,  originally  in- 
tended to  describe  the  changes  of  the  day  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year ;  after  a  time  these  phrases  be- 
came traditional,  idiomatic,  proverbial ;  they  ceased 
to  he  literally  understood,  and  were  miannderatood 
and  misinterpreted  into  mythical  phraseology.  At 
first  the  phrase  'Fersens  will  kill  Akrisios'  meant 
no  more  than  that  light  will  conqner  darbness,  that 
the  sun  will  annihilate  the  night,  that  the  mom  is 
coming.  If  each  day  was  called  the  child  of  the 
night,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  young  child 
was  destined  to  till  its  parents,  that  (Edipus  must 
kill  Laios.'     And  if  the  violet  twilight,  lokaste,  was 

'  Professor  Comparetti,  in  his  Essay  Edipo  e  la  JUitalogia 
Ctmiparata  {Pisn,  1867),  has  endeavoured  to  combat  M.  Brfeil's 
explanation  of  the  myth  of  (Edipns.  His  arpunients  are  most  care- 
full;  chosoD,  and  supported  by  much  leamiog  and  ingenuity  wbicb 
cventbose,  wbo  are  not  convinced  by  his  able  plesding,  cannot  Sail 
to  appreciate.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  defend  the  whole  theory  proposed 
by  M.  Ilrfal  in  Ms  Mytlie  SfEdipe  (Paria,  1863).  But  as  Professor 
Ojmjiaretti,  in  oontrovertinft  tbe  identitieation  of  Laioi  with  the 
Sanskrit  dSsa  or  dflsya,  denies  the  possibility  of  an  Aryan  d  ap- 
pearing in  Greek  as  1, 1  may,  in  defence  of  my  own  identification 
of  dfisahantA  with  Xtaifiirnii  (Kubn's  Zi-ittcirift,  vol.  v.  p. 
162),  lie  allowed  to  remark  that  I  had  supported  the  change  of  d 
into  1  in  Greek  by  instances  taken  from  Ahrens,  Df  Dialrcio 
Dorica,  p.  83,  such  as  Xi^vn^ti^yri,  'OKvaarit^'Otaaatis,  and 
\la<co\-^t[aKi>s.  If  in  any  of  the  local  dialects  of  Greece  tbe  dentnl 
media  could  assume  tba  sound  of  I,  tbe  admission  of  the  change 
of  a  Greek  d  into  a  Greek  1  waa  justifieil  for  the  purpose  of  oi- 
plainlDg  the  name  of  one  or  two  among  the  luciil  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  though  I  grant  that  it  might  be  open  to  objections  it  ad- 
mitted in  tbe  explanation  of  ordinary  Greek  words,  audi  as  Kais  or 
/uXrrds.  If  therefore  Professor  C'aTtv3s(^(h-ii»d:ilge d^r  GrieekiiekeH 
Etyitialogie,  p.  32.^)  calls  the  transition  of  d  into  I  unheard  of  in 
Greek,  he  could  only  have  meant  the  classical  Greek,  and  not  tbe 
Greek  dialects,  which  are  neverthelefls  of  the  greatest  imp}tta.oR»s  vo. 
the  interpretation  of  the  names  of  local  gods  aiu\  \wTOi»,aiifli.\-Q,'Ctiia 
^ipkaiMtioD  of  local  legtnde.     See  also  p.  191 . 
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called  the  mfe  of  the  nocturnal  Laics,  the  same  name 
-of  lokaste,  as  the  violet  dawn,  might  be  giren  to  the 
wife  of  (Edipas.  Hence  that  strangely  entangled  skein 
of  mythological  aajingB  which  poets  and  philosophers 
sought  to  disentangle  as  well  aa  they  coold,  and  which 
At  last  was  woven  into  that  extraordinary  Teil  of 
horrors  which  covers  the  eancbnary  of  Greek  religion. 
But  if  this  be  so — and,  strange  as  it  may  soand  at 
£rst,  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  mythology  is  irresistible — it  wonld  seem 
to  follow  that  Perseus,  and  (Edipas,  and  Paris,  and 
Romulus  could  none  of  them  claim  any  historical 
reality.  Moat  historians  might  be  prepajred  to  give 
up  Perseus,  (Edipus,  and  Paris,  perhaps  even  Komn- 
luB  and  Bemiis;  but  what  about  Cyrus?  Cyrus, 
like  the  other  solar  heroes,  is  known  to  be  a  fatal 
child ;  he  is  exposed,  he  is  saved,  and  suckled,  and 
I'ecoguised,  and  restored  to  his  royal  dignity,  and  by 
slaying  Astya^es  he  fulfils  the  solar  prophecy  as  com- 
pletely as  any  one  of  hia  compeers.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
Cyrus  was  a  real  man,  an  historical  character,  whose 
flesh  and  bone  no  sablimating  process  will  destroy. 
Here  then  we  see  that  mythology  does  not  always 
create  ita  own  heroes,  but  that  it  lays  hold  of  r^ 
history,  and  coils  itself  round  it  so  closely  that  it  is 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  separate  the  ivy 
from  the  oak,  or  the  lichen  from  the  granite  to 
which  it  clings.  And  here  is  a  lesson  which  com- 
parative mythologists  ought  not  to  neglect.  They  are 
naturally  bent  on  explaining  everything  that  can  be 
explained  ;  but  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
may  be  elements  in  every  mythological  riddle  which 
resist  etymological  anaX^si^,  tot  fti«  wos^  -tcumtl 
that  their  origin  was  not  etjmQ\o%\a»:^;Wt'^msiwsf«3i. 
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The  Dame  of  Cyras  or  Koreeh  baa  been  supposed  to 
have  some  affinity  with  the  Fereian  name  of  the 
gun,  khrar  or  khor;  and,  i^oogh  this  is  wrong,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  Astysges, 
the  Median  king,  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  doomed  to 
'destruction  by  a  solar  prophecy,  is  but  a  corruption 
-of  the  Zend  name  A.zhi  dah&ka,'the  destractive  ser- 
pent, the  offspring  of  Aiuiman,  who  was  chained  by 
ThraStaona,  and  ia  to  be  killed  at  the  end  of  days 
by  Keres^gpa.  Mr.  Coz  refers  several  times  to  this 
Azhi  dah^ka  and  his  conqueror  Thra^taona,  and  he 
jnentions  the  brilliant  discovery  of  Eugene  Bumouf, 
who  recognised  in  the  struggle  between  ThraStaona 
and  Azhi  dah&ka  the  more  famous  straggle  cele- 
brated by  I^rdusi  in  the  Shahnameh  between  Feridnn 
and  Zohah.  If,  then,  the  Yedic  Ahi,  the  serpent  of 
darkness  destroyed  by  Trita,  Indra,  and  other  solar 
heroes,  is  but  a  mythological  name,  and  if  the  same 
applies  to  Azhi  dah&ka,  conquered  by  ThraStaona, 
and  to  the  Echidna  slain  by  Phoebus,  and  to  Fafnir 
slain  by  Sigurd,  what  shall  we  say  of  Astyages  killed 
by  Cyrus  ?  We  refer  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  questions  to  a  posthumous  work  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  dignitaries  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  the  '  Zoroastrische  Studien '  of  F.  Windisch- 
mann.  The  historical  character  of  Cyrus  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one,  but  the  question  whether 
Astyages  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  grandfather 
'  See  '  Essay  on  the  Zend-Avesta,'  Chipi  /rem  a  German 
Wor)ish^p,  vol.  I  p.  il8.  If  iRtavcgrOi  the  name  of  Astjag^g  in  the 
Non-Aryan  inscriptions,  could  be  proved  to  have  been  his  originiil 
name,  the  identification  with  Azhi  dahfika  wonld  have  to  be  snr- 
rendeied.  But,  as  yet,  not  only  th  name  of  Astyages,  but  thnsn  cS. 
Cyms  and  CambyBea  also,  admit  of  a  bettei  c\yTtici\o?;3  teim.  h.T^«ti. 
than  Iroui  Noa-Aiyan  sourcee.  See  Sjdegei,  Beitriige  tntx  "DoriiU 
^wi^^ieAuitg,  i.  p.  32;  Sayc«,  Aoadmiy,  Octoboi  \%%0. 
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merely  by  the  agency  of  popular  songs,  or  whether 
Astyages  too  was  a  real  king,  involves  very  important 
issues,  particularly  as,  according  to  Windischmann, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Darius, 
the  Median,  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  Astyages. 
What  is  called  the  history  of  Media  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus  is  most  likely  nothing  but  the  echo  of  ancient 
mythology  repeated  by  popular  ballads.  Moses  of 
Khorene  distinctly  appeals  to  popular  songs  which 
told  of  Ajdahak,  the  serpent,^  and,  with  regard  to 
the  changes  of  the  name,  ModjmiP  says  that  the 
Persians  gave  to  Zohak  the  name  of  Dehak,  i.e.  ten 
evils,  because  he  introduced  ten  evils  into  the  world. 
In  Arabic  his  name  is  said  to  have  been  Dechak,  the 
laugher,  while  his  other  name  Azdehak  is  explained 
as  referring  to  the  disease  of  his  shoulders,  where 
two  serpents  grew  up  which  destroyed  men.*  All 
this  is  popular  mythology,  arising  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  old  name,  Azhi  dahdka;  and  we 
should  probably  not  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
even  Dejoces  was  a  corruption  of  Dehak,  another 
ancestor  in  that  Median  dynasty  which  came  to  an 
end  in  Astyages  the  reputed  grandfather  of  Cyrus. 
We  can  here  only  point  to  the  problem  as  a  warning 
to  comparative  mythologists,  and  remind  them,  in 
parting,  that  as  many  of  the  old  German  legends 
were  transferred  to  the  Apostles,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  heathen  prophecies  were  applied  to  the 
emperor  Barbarossa,  as  tricks  performed  by  solar 
archers  were  told  again  of  a  William  Tell,  and  Bobin 

*  Windiijichmann,  Zoroa-gtri»che  Studien,  p.  138. 

*  Journal  Anatiqve^  vol.  xi.  p.  156. 
■  WindischrQsvTvTi,  1 .  o.  v-  '^"^  • 
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Hood,  and  Friar  Tack — nay,  as  certain  ancient 
l^ends  are  now  told  in  Germany  of  Frederick  the 
Great — it  does  not  always  follow  that  heroes  of  old 
who  performed  what  may  he  called  solar  feats  are 
therefore  nothing  but  myths.  We  onght  to  be  pre- 
pared, even  in  the  legends  of  Herakles  or  Meleagros 
or  Theaens,  to  find  some  grains  of  local  history  on 
which  the  sharpest  tools  of  comparatiye  mythology 
must  bend  or  break. 


VIII. 
BBLLEROPHON. 

What  was  the  original  intention  of  the  name  of 
Belleropkon9  That  bellero,  the  first  part  of  the  wold, 
represents  some  power  of  darkness,  droagbt,  cold, 
winter,  or  of  moral  evil,  is  easy  to  gness.  The 
Greeks  say  that  there  was  a  word  t^  IXXtpa,  which 
signified  anything  evil  or  hateful,'  and  was  used  in 
that  sense  by  Kallimachoa.'  Nay  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  is  said  to  have  been  called  also 
EUerophontes.  That  the  Greeks  in  general,  how- 
ever, were  no  longer  conscious  of  the  appellative 
power  of  Belleros,  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  explain  the  myth  of  Bellerophon,  tiiey 
invented,  very  late,  it  would  seem,  a  legend,  accord- 
ing to  which  Bellerophon  had  killed  a  distingaished 
Corinthian,  of  the  name  of  Belleros,  and  had  fled  to 
Aj^s  or  Tyrins  to  be  purified  by  Prcetos  from  the 
stain  of  that  murder.  Nothing,  however,  is  knovrn 
abont  this  Belleros,  and  as  the  ordinary  acconnts 
represent  Bellerophon  as  flpng  to  Aigos  after  having 
killed  his  brother  Beliades,  or,  as  he  is  also  called, 
Peiren  or  Alkimenes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thst 
the  Corinthian  nobleman  of  the  name  of  BellerM 

'  PrcUcr,  Qriechiicie  ^ytkoJegie,  voL  ii.  p.  6S. 

'  Eiistatli.aa\\.p.%^o-,"&i\fc^e,Opii«.-i'j\.il,?.  167. 
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owes  his  origin  estirely  to  a  desire  of  later  mytholo- 
gista,  who  felt  bound  to  explain  the  no  longer  in- 
telligible name  of  Bellerophon  or  Belleropbontes. 

Saoh  a  name,  it  ia  quite  clear,  waa  not  originally 
witbont  some  meaning,  and  without  attempting  to 
onraTel  the  whole  tragedy  of  Hipponoos,  who  after- 
wards monopolised  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  it  may 
be  possible  to  discover  by  a  strict  observance  of 
etymological  laws,  the  original  form  and  the  original 
porport  of  this  peculiar  name. 

With  regard  to  the  second  half  of  the  name, 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  in  Bellerophon  and 
Bellerophontes,  ph^  and  phontes  had  one  and  the 
same  meaning.  Now  pho7i-te»  at  the  end  of  com- 
pounds means  the  killer,  the  Sanskrit  han-t^  killer; 
and  therefore  ph6n  can,  in  our  name,  hardly  niean 
anything  else,  and  would  correspond  exactly  with  the 
Sajiskrit  ban,  nom.  h&,  killing. 

From  the  reported  change  in  the  initial  letter  of 
Bellerophon,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  represents  a 
labial  liquid,  and  is  in  fact  the  wdl-knonn  digamma 
.^k)licum.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what 
letters  we  ought  to  look  for  as  corresponding  in  other 
languages  to  the  XX  of  the  Greek  word  bellero.  In 
many  cases  Greek  XX  represents  a  single  1,  followed 
originally  by  a  sibilant  or  a  liquid.'  In  this  manner 
we  can  account  for  the  single  1  in  ttoXvi  and  the 
double  1  in  iroWoi.  IloXvy  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
pulu  (Rv.  I.  179,  5),  or  puru,  gen.  puros,  whereas 
the  oblique  eases  would  represent  a  Sanskrit  adjec- 
tive  purva,  gen.  piirvasya.  As  woiKKol  points  to  a 
Sanskrit  purv^,  SKot  points  to  the  Sanskrit  sarve. 
'  See  Abieos,  Dial  Dor.  p.  60. 
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In  Latin,  too,  a  double  I  owes  its  origin  not  mifre- 
quently  to  an  original  single  1  or  r  followed  by  t.^ 
Thus  the  double  1  in  mellisy  the  gen.  of  md,  honej, 
is   explained  by  the   Sanskrit  madhu,   raised  to 
madhv-i,  and  regularly  changed  to  m  adv-i,  malv-i, 
mall-i.     Fel,   gen.  fellisy   is  explained   by  ham  in 
haru^exy^    raised  to   harv-iy   halv^y  halL-iy  faU^ 
Mollis  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  mridn,  throngh  the 
intermediate    links,    mardv-i,    maldv-i,    maly-i, 
mall-i ;  *  nay,  if  we  consider  the  Vedic  word  for  bee, 
ridu-pS(Rv.  VIII.  77,  11),  meZ,  mellisy  too,  might 
be  deriyed  from  mridu  (which  does  not  occur  in  the 
Rig- Veda),  and  not  from  madhn.     According  to 
these  analogies,  then,  the  Greek  ^fXXspo  would  lead 
us  back  to  a  Sanskrit  word  varvara.     This  word 
actually  occurs  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  means 
hairy,  woolly,  shaggy,  rough.     It  is  applied  to  the 
negro-like  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  who  were 
conquered  and  driven  back  by  Aryan  conquerors,  and 
it  has  been  identified  with  the   Greek   ^dpfiapof. 
Sandal-wood,  for  instance,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  is  called  in  Sanskrit  barbarottba^ 
sprung  up  among  Barbaras,  because  that  coast  was 
always  held  by  Tamulian  or  non-Aryan  people.  Pro- 
fessor  Kuhn,  identifying  barbara  and  fidpfiaposy 
refers  the  meaning  of  both  words,  not  to  the  sba^}* 
or  woolly  hair,  but  to  the  confused  speech  (bcMu- 
tire)  of  non-Aryan  tribes.      It  will  be   difficult  to 
prove  with  what  intent  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindus 

•  Corssen,  Kri.ti4che  Beitrdgey  p.  385. 

*  Aufrecht,  in  Kohn's  Ztntschrift,  vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

•  As  to  the  intercliange  of  h  and  f  in   Latin,  see   OoraseD* 
JCritisehe  Beitrage^  p,  208 ;  as  to  the  etymology  of /el,  ibid.,  p.  318. 

*  Corssen,  /Critische  Beltrdgc,\).^'i^. 
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first  applied  ^dpfiapos  and  barbara  to  tribes  differ- 
ing from  themselTes  both  in  speech  and  aspect.  It  is 
trae  that  in  Greek  the  word  ocoors  for  the  first  time 
in  Homer  with  a  special  reference  to  langna^ 
('  Uiad,'  ii.  876,  K^apes  ^pfiapo^voi) ;  and  in  San- 
skrit also  the  earliest  passage  in  which  barbara  is 
ibond,  refers  to  speech  (Eig-Yeda  Fr&ti«&khya, 
Sutra  784;  XIV.  6).  But  the  barbarat&  there 
mentioned  as  a  fault  of  pronunciation,  is  explained 
bj  the  same  word  (aBaukum&ryam)  whichin  Sutra 
778  serves  as  an  explanation  of  lomasya ;  and  this 
lomasja,  meaning  shagginees,  is,  like  the  Greek 
Saavrqf,  clearly  transferred  from  the  shagginess  of 
hair  (loman,  hair)  to  the  sha^iness  of  pronuncia- 
tion, so  that  after  all,  in  Sanskrit  at  least,  the  ori- 
ginal conception  of  the  adjective  barbara  seems  to 
have  been  shaggy  or  rongh. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  many  words 
for  wool  are  derived  from  the  same  root  var  which 
yielded  varvara  or  barbara.  This  root  means 
originally  to  cover,  and  it  yielded  in  Sanskrit  ura 
in  ura-bhra,  ram,  i.e.  lanvger;  in  Greek  tlpoa  and 
ip-iov.  In  the  Teda  we  have  likewise  the  feminine 
ura,  sheep,  Rv.  VIII.  34,  3, 

dr&m  ni  dhuoDte  TrtkaA, 

*  (the  stone  tears  the  Soma  plant)  as  the  wolf  tears 
the  sheep,'  or,  it  may  be,  '  the  wool.'     The  wolf  is 

I  called  uramatlii  (Rv.  VIIL  66,  8),  Uterally  the 
sheep-shaker,  or  sheep-lifter. 
From  the  same  root  are  formed,  by  means  of  the 
snffiz  na,  the  Sanskrit  ilrnd,  wool,  particularly  of 
aheep;  afterwards  urn&yu,a  goat,  and  &  B'^i^ex -,  *Clu% 
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one  from  wearing,  growing,  or  snppljing  wool ;  the 
other  from,  as  it  were,  spinning  or  weaving  it.  Thns 
the  spider  is  also  called  in  Sanskrit  flrna-n&bbi 
and  iirna-Tftbhi,  literally  the  wool-weaver;  and  one 
of  the  enemies  billed  by  Indra  is  AnrnavAbha, 
which  seems  to  mean  a  ram  rather,  a  wool-provide, 
than  a  spider.  This  urnfi,,  as  Bopp  has  shown,  ap- 
pears again  in  BusBian  as  vdliia,  in  Gothic  as  vtiUa, 
r  having  been  changed  to  I,  and  In  into  11.  The  stune 
assimilation  is  found  in  Latin  viUut,  gen.  villiy  and 
veiivM,  gen.  vellerig.  It  might  be  difficult  to  convince 
a  classical  Bcholar  that  velliis  was  not  derived  bom 
the  Latin  vellere,  particularly  as  Yarro  himstJf  gives 
that  etymology ;  but  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to 
establish  such  an  etymology  by  any  analogies.  It  i> 
curious,  however,  to  remark — for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafber^that  vellera  in  Latin  signifies 
light,  fleecy  clouds.  (Viig. 'Geoi^.'  i.  397;  Loc- 
iv.  124.) 

Ura,  therefore,  &om  a  root  var,  to  cover,  meant 
originally  cover,  then  skin,  fleece,  wool.  In  its  de- 
rivatives, too,  these  various  meanings  of  the  root 
var  appear  again  and  again.  Thns  liranaA  meam 
ram,  urani,  sbeep ;  but  ur&naA,  quite  a  di^rent 
formation,  means  protector.  For  instance,  with  the 
genitive ; — 

Bv.  I.  173,  7.   sarndtan  tv4  sflra  satifm  nrinim  pA* 

pathintamam, 
'  Thee,  0  hero,  iu  battles  the  protector  of  the  brave,  tbe 

beat  gnide ! ' 
Bv.  VII.  73,  3.  dhema  ya^i^dm  pctthEfm  ar&naa,  I 

'  Let  us   apeed  ftve  ea.wi^'iw,  *»  Vswysro  if  the  (di)   I 

ways'.'  ^ 
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With  tins  accTiBatire : — 

Rv.  HL 19,  2.  (Agnift)  devA-t&tim  minih, 
'  Agni,  who  protects  the  gods.' 
Bt.  TX.  109,  9.  indoA  puniakh  pngtlm  oiiniA, 
'The  purified  Soma,  protecting  the  people.' 

Without  any  case : — 

Bt.  IV.  6,  4.    (AgniA)  pr»-diTaA  vn&a&k, 
'Agni,  the  old  gnardi&n.'     See  also  Bt.  IV.  7,  3;  VI. 
63,4. 

Now,  if  nrnd,  wool,  meant  originally  a  corering, 
▼ar-na  also,  which  now  means  coloiir,  would  aeem 
to  hare  started  from  the  same  conception.  Colour 
might  naturally  be  conceived  as  the  covering,  the 
outside,  aa  xf'**  ^^^  J(fi'<'f^  ii  Crreek  combine  the 
meanings  of  elrin  and  colour.  From  varna,  colour 
(brightness),  we  hare  in  Sanskrit  varni,  gold,  as 
from  rdpa,  form  (beauty),  we  have  r^pya,  silver, 
from  which  Rupee;  for  we  can  on  no  account  derive 
the  name  of  silver,  the  metal,  from  the  figore  (rupa) 
that  was  stamped  ou  a  silver  coin. 

In  the  Veda  varna  appears  in  the  sense  of  colour, 
of  bright  colour  or  light,  and  of  race. 

In  the  sense  of  colour  in  general,  varna  occurs, 
Bt.  I.  73,  7.  krishnim  ka  T^mamamnim  £a  s&m  dhnA, 
'  They  placed  together  the  dark  and  the  bright  colonr 

(of  night  and  day).' 
Bt.  I.  113,  2.  dySH  T&ntam  vtaratfaaft  tl-miaia6, 
'  Day  and  night  mOTe  on  destroying  their  colour.' 

Frequently  varna  is  used  in  the  Veda  as  imply- 
ing bright  colonr  or  light : — 

Bv.  n.  34,   13.    ni-m^ghamAniLh  ityeoa  ^Mn^cah.  v&- 
siaadrim  virnam  dadhire  Ba-p^MiBam, 
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'  They  (tlio  Rudras)  strongly  showermg  down  on  their 
borse,  made  shining,  beautiful  light.'  (On  pa^as  and 
its  supposed  connection  with  Pegaaos,  see  Kulin,  in 
his '  Zeitschrift/  vol.  i.  p.  461 ;  and  Sonne,  ibid.  yol. 
X.  p.  174  seq,) 

Rv.  II.  1,  12.  tava  sp^rh6  vdm€, 

*  In  thy  sparkling  light,  O  AgnL* 

By.  IU.  34,  5.  prd  imam  v&r^/am  atirat  «akr&m  &8&m, 
'  He,  Indra,  spread  ont  the  bright  light  of  the  dawn/ 

In  the  ninth  MancJala  the  coloor  (yarn a)  of  the 
Soma  juice  is  frequently  mentioned,  as  h&ri^  r6«at, 
s'&ki,  also  as  asurya: — 

By.  X.  3,  8.     Agni^.  Yi-tish^Aan  rd^adbhiA  Y&rnBdhf 
'  Agni  far-striding  with  shining  colonrs.' 

EYen  without  determining  adjectiyes,  y&rna  has 
occasionally  the  sense  of  light : — 

By.  I.  92,  10.  samanam  yamam  abhi  «ambham&n&y 

*  The  old  Dawn  that  clothes  herself  in  the  same  light.* 
By.  X.  124,  7.  ta/i  asya  Yarrwtm  sukB.ja.h  bharibhrati, 

*  They  (the  dawns),  the  bright  ones,  carry  always  the 

light  of  the  sun.'     See  also  By.  II.  4,  5 ;  II.  5,  5 ; 
IV.  15,  3. 

Hence  we  may  take  yarn  a  in  the  same  sense  in 
another  passage,  where  the  commentator  explains  it 
as  Indra,  the  protector : — 

By.  I.  104,  2.  deyasa/i  manyum  dICsasya  «A»mnan 
t6  na/^  a  yakshan  suyitSya  y4mam, 

*  The  gods  broke  the  pride  of  D^  (the  enemy)  ;  may 

they  bring  to  us  light  for  the  sacrifice.' 

Lastly,  y  a  r na  means  colour,  or  tribe,  or  caste,  the 
difference  in  co\o\ir  b^Vug  Mxidoxihtedly  one  of  the 
piincipal  causea  oi  t\i»A»  teeSisv^  ^i  ^\s%sv^^s&k«^  %5j2i 
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lietfirogeneooBness  whicli  foxmd  expression  in  the  name 
of  tribe,  and,  in  India,  of  caste.'  The  commentatOTa 
geiierall;  take  varna  in  the  technical  sense  of  caste, 
and  refer  it  to  the  three  highest  castes  (trairarnika) 
in  opposition  to  the  fourth,  the  Sudras. 

Bt.  III.  34,  9.  hatvi  d^y&n  pri  ifryam  virnam  kvah, 
'  Indra,  killing  the  Dasyns  (the  enemieB),  has  protected 

the  Aryan  colonr.' 
Rt.  II.  12,  4.  ya/i  dasam  vdriiam  adharam  guh&  ikttr, 
'  Indra,  who  brought  the  colour  of  the  D&eas  low  in 

Becret.' 
Rv.  II.  3,  5.  T^mam  pnn&nSA  yat^am  su-viram, 
'  (The  heavenly  gates)  which  illamiaate  the  glorioas 
colonr  (race),  rich  in  heroes.' 

Bat  to  return  to  varyara,  to  which  on  etymo- 
logical grounds  we  should  assign  the  meaning  of 
shaggj',  hairy,  villosus,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
such  a  word,  though  it  supplies  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  myth  of  Belleros,  as  slain  by 
Bellerophon,  does  not  occur  in  the  Veda  among  the 
numerous  names  of  the  demons  slain  bj  Indra,  Agni, 
and  other  bright  goda.  The  same  happens  very 
frequently,  viz.  that  Sanskrit  supplies  us  with  the 
etymological  meaning  of  a  term  used  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, although  the  corresponding  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  actual  or  mythological  language  of 
India.  Thus  the  Greek  Herd  is  easily  explained  by 
Svfl,r&,  or,  according  to  Sonne  (Kuhn,  '  Zeit-schrif t,' 
vol.  X.  p.  366,  vol.  ix.  p.  202),  by  Vasri;  but  neither 
of  these  words  occurs  in  the  mythological  phraseology 
of  the  Teda.     There   remains,  however,  a  question 
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which  has  still  to  be  answered,  viz.  Do  we  find 
among  the  demons  slain  by  solar  deities,  one  to* 
whom  the  name  of  yaryara,^  in  the  sense  of  shaggy, 
would  be  applicable?  and  this  question  we  may 
answer  with  a  decided  Yes. 

One  of  the  principal  enemies  or  d&sas  conquered 
by  Indra  is  the  black  cloud.  This  black  cloud  con- 
tains the  rain  or  the  fertilising  waters  which  Indra 
is  asked  to  send  down  upon  the  earth,  and  this  he 
can  only  do  by  slaying  the  black  demon  that  keeps 
them  in  prison.  This  black  cloud  itself  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  Yeda  as  the  black  skin : — 

By.  IX.  41,  1.  ghnantaA  krishnslkm  apa  tva^-am, 
'  Pushing  away  the  black  skin,  i.e.  clond.* 

In  other  places  the  cloud  is  called  the  rain-giving 
and  fertilising  skin : — 

Bv.  I.  129,  3.  dasma^  hi  sma  vrtshanam  pinvasi  tvaAaim, 
*  For  then,  the  strong  one,  fillest  the  rainy  Bkin4* 

While  thus  the  cloud  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a  black 
skin,  the  demon  of  the  cloud,  or  the  cloud  personified, 
appears  in  the  Veda  as  a  ram,  i.e.  as  a  shaggy,  hairy, 
animal,  in  fact,  as  a  BeWepos. 

Thus  Urana,  which,  as  we  saw  before,  meant  ram 
or  lamger^  is  a  name  of  a  demon,  slain  by  Indra : — 

Bv.  II.  14.     Ye  priests,  bring  hither  Soma  for  Indra, 
pour  from  the  bowls  the  delicious  food  !     The  hero 

>  B4\\€pos  may  either  be  simply  identified  with  varvara,  in  the 
sense  of  8hagg}%  or  by  taking  f^Wos  as  representing  the  Latin  HUm, 
an  adjective  /cXXcpos  might  have  been  formed,  like  ^^rc-p^t  from 
^6vos,  The  transition  into  AX  appears  also  in  fUlXXot,  sheepVwooI. 
where  the  ii  represents  the  labial  liquid.     See  Lobeck,  De  Ptvtketi 

et  ApkareH,  p.  Ill  9eq>\  aTi^C\3kit\\»/\T\.'£»3wa!%  ZeUickr^  ▼ol.  iii. 

p.  410:  fw^-vrik;  |x4K^••»«f4K^«v^  v*A.tiv)»«nt>.W^ 
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truly   always  lovee  to  drink  of  it ;  Baorifice  to  the 

strong,  for  he  desires  it ! 

Te  priests,  he  who  strock  down  Yntra,  when  he  had 

hid  the  wafers,  af  a  tree  is  struck  by  lightniog — to 

him  who  destres  this  Soma,  offer  it ;  for  that  Indra 

desirea  to  drink  it ! 

Te  priests,  he  who  slew  Dribhtka,  who  drove  out  th» 

cows,  for  he  had  opened  the  stable,  to  b!m  offer  this 

Soma !    Cover  him  with  Somas  aa  the  wind  in  the 

sky,  as  an  old  woman  covers  herself  with  clothes  ! 

Ye  priests,  he  who  slew  Tirana,  who  had  shown  hia 

ninety-nine  arms, — he  who  slew  down  to  the  ground 

Arbnda,    that  Indra  call  hither  to  the  offering  of 

Soma! 

Here  ITrana  is  no  donbt  a  proper  name,  but  the 

idea  which  it  Biiggeat«d  originally,  conld  only  have 

been  that  of  arana,  meaning  ram   or   gome  other 

shaggy  animal.     And  the  same  applies  to  the  Greek 

Bi\kipot.     Thongh  in  Greek  it  has  become  a  mere 

proper  name,  its  original  meaning  was  clearly  that 

of  the  sha^y  ram  as  the    symbol  of  the  sha^y 

clond,   a   monafntm   villogum,   this    being   the   very 

adjective  which  Boman  poets  like  to  apply  to  mon- 

atere  of  the  same  kith  and  kin,  sach  as  Goi^  or 

CaCQS  ;  e.g.  Or.  '  Met.'  x.  21 : 

Neo  uti  villosa  colnbris 
Tema  Medasni  vincirem  gnttnra  monstri. 

*  Mn.'  viii.  266  (of  Cacne) : 

Terribiles  ooulos,  voltom,  Tillosaqne  setis 
Fectora  semiferi  .... 

We  cannot  therefore  claim  the  name  of  Belleros 
or  Bellerophon  for  that  period  ot  mY^<^'!>^  -vVvOa. 
preceded  the  Aryan   BepaTatiou,  ^   'gensA    ftwcm^ 
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irhicli  such  names  as  Dyans = Zbv9,  Yarunas  Ovpam, 
Ushasss'Hcof,  Saranyu=*Ep&ia;f,  Ahanft^Aci^i^  and 
^kOrivrii  litbliu='Op^ei;f,  Harita8t=XapiTc^  were  cur- 
rent among  the  ancient  worshippers  of  the  Devas 
or  bright  gods.  But  we  can  see  at  least  this,  that 
BeUerophontes  had  an  inteUigible  meaning,  and  a 
meaning  analogous  to  that  of  other  names  of  solar 
heroes,  the  enemies  of  the  dark  powers  of  nature, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  night,  or  dark  clouds,  or 
winter.  In  the  Yeda  one  of  tiie  principal  representa- 
tives of  that  class  of  demons  is  Yrttra,  literally  the 
coverer,  the  hider,  whether  of  light  or  rain.  Indra, 
the  great  solar  deity  of  the  Yeda,  is  emphatically 
<;alled  YWtrahan,  the  killer  of  Yrttra.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  name  of  Indra,  as  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Yedic  pantheon,  is  a  name  of  Indian  growth. 
Derived  from  the  same  root  as  indu,  drop,  it  repre- 
sents the  Jupiter  pluviusy  whose  supremacy  among 
the  gods  of  India  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  climatic 
oharacter  of  that  country.  Dyaus,  i.e.  Zevs,  the  god 
of  the  bright  sky,  the  original  supreme  deity  of  the 
undivided  Aryans,  was  replaced  in  India  by  Indra, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  son  of  Dyaus,  so  that  in 
India  the  prophecy  of  Prometheus  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  even  before  it  was  uttered  under  a 
Oreek  sky. 

Bat  though  we  must  not  look  in  Greek  mythology 
for  traces  of  a  name  like  Indra,  which  did  not  spring 
into  existence  before  the  separation  of  the  Aryans,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  names  of  Indra's 
enemies  may  have  been  preserved  in  other  countries. 
These  enemies  were  ttie  ewexai^^  oi  Dyaus  and  other 
goda  as  well  as  of  Indxa  \  axidL  «k»  >i>afc^  \i^^\i^\Rfc  ^\i 
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earlier  period,  lihe  appearance  of  their  oamea  in  tlie 
new  homes  of  the  Aryan  emigrants  conld  hare  nothing 
to  surprise  as. 

One  of  the  names  belonging  to  this  class  ofbeings, 
hostile  to  men  and  the  bright  gods,  and  common  to 
India  and  Greece,  I  observed  many  years  ago,  and 
having  communicated  my  observation  to  several  of 
my  irienda,  it  was  mentioned  by  them  even  before  I 
fonnd  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the  public, 
and  supporting  it  by  sufScieot  proof.  My  excellent 
friend.  Professor  Trithen,  whose  early  death  has  de- 
prived Sanskrit  scholarship  of  a  man  of  real  genius 
and  high  promise,  mentioned  my  identification  of 
Kerberos  with  the  Sanskrit  sarvara  in  a  Paper  read 
in  April  1848,'  and  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Philological  Society ; '  and  another  learned 
friend  of  mine  referred  to  it  with  approval  a  few 
years  later,  though  neither  of  them  represented 
correctly  the  steps  by  which  I  had  arrived  at  my 
conclusion. 

My  first  point  was  that,  as  «arvari  in  the  Veda 

'  See  Benfey,  NackrurAtfa  der  S.  6.  d.  W.  nt  Qottingen,  Jannaiy 
17,  1877,  p.  8;  and  particalfurly  Februaiy  7,  1877,  p.  66,  where 
be  recf^^nisGs  that  the  identification  of  Eerberoe  with  labala 
was  fiiBt  proposed  by  me,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  others. 
Honour,  however,  to  whom  honour  a  due.  Wilford  in  his  essay 
on  <  E^pt  and  the  Nile,' .IWiK.  Btteaavhei,  lU.  p.  406  (1792)  has 
antidpetedDBBll.  'Tama,'  he  writes,  'theregent  of  hell,  has  two  dogs, 
acoording  to  the  Pniflnas,  one  of  them  named  Seibnra  and  Abala, 
or  varied ;  the  other ^yima. or  black;  the  first  of  whom  is  also  called 
TrijiiBE,  or  with  three  heads,  and  has  the  additional  epithet  of 
Kftlmtohtt,  Xltra,  and  firmtra,  all  signifying  stained  or  spotted : 
in  Plii^  the  words  Cimmerinm  and  Cerberian  seem  used  as 
■ynonymoos ;  bnt  however  that  may  be,  the  Cerbora  of  the  Hindus  is 
indnbitably  the  Cerberus  of  the  Oreeks.  The  SragoB  of  Serapis  I 
•appose  to  be  the  JWbardga,  which  Is  dea<JTib«&  u  in  VhA  ^:^tenn^. 
r^ioiu  I>r  tbe  auQioi  of  Che  BbAgavat.' 
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means    the  night,    «arvara^   most  have  had  the 
•original  sense  of  dark  or  pale : — 

By.  Y.  52,  3.  t&  sjandr&o  nk  vkshinah  iti,  skandanti 

*  These  (the  Storm-gods),  like  powerfnl  halls,  rise  over 
the  dark  nights  (or  the  dark  clonds  ?).' 

Mj  second  point  was  that  the  r  in  «  ar  v  ar  a  may  be 
•dropt,  and  this  I  proved  bj  comparing  ^arvarika,  a 
low,  vile  man,  with  «ay ara,  a  barbarian ;  or«&rvara^* 
mischievons,  nocturnal,  with  «&yara,  low,  vile.  I 
thus  arrived  at  «avara,  as  a  modified  form  of 
«aryara,  in  the  sense  of  dark,  pale,  or  noctomaL 
Lastly,  by  admitting  the  frequent  change  of  r  into  1, 
I  connected  cabala,  the  Vedic  epithet  of  the  dog  of 
Yama,  the  son  of  SaramS,,  with  K6rberos,  though  I 
drew  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  accent  as  a 
point  that  still  required  explanation.  Kerberos, 
therefore,  in  Greek,  would  have  meant  originally  the 
dark  one,  the  dog  of  night,  watching  the  path  to  the 
lower  world.  In  the  Veda  we  find  two  such  dogs, 
but  they  have  not  yet  received  any  proper  names,  and 
are  without  that  individuality  which  was  imparted 
to  them  by  later  legends.  All  we  learn  of  them 
from  the  Veda  is  that  they  have  four  eyes  and  broad 
snouts,  that  their  colour  is  dark  or  tawny,  that  they 
guard  the  road  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  the  king  of 
the  departed,  and  that  the  dead  must  pass  by  them 
before  they  can  come  to  Yama  and  the  Fathers. 
They  are  also  said  to  move  about  among  men,  as  the 

>  Cf.  Rv.  lU.  9,  7  ;  Vm.  1,  21),  api«ar  vare,  by  niKhl. 

'  Durga,  in  bis  Commentary  on  the  Xirukta  (M.S.  K.  I.  H.  357,  p. 
223),  says  of  the  Dawn ;  *  s&rvarc/ia  tamasd  digdbdni  sar\'adra^7ftiii 
j)nik^«Klakena  dba\\t&n\vaVa.TO\i.' 
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mesaengerB  of  Yama,  to  feast  on  the  life  of  men, 
«o  that  Yama  is  implored  to  protect  men  from  their 
fury,  while,  in  other  places,  tbey  themselves  are  in- 
voked, like  Yojna  and  Mrttjn,  to  grant  a  long  life  to 
man.  As  the  offspring  of  Saram&,  they  are  called 
S&rameya;  hut  they  have,  as  yet,  no  real  proper 
names.  The  same  applies  to  Eerberos,  His  proper 
name  does  not  occnr  in  Homer,  hat  the  dog  of  Hades 
in  Erebos  is  mentioned  by  him  without  further  paiy 
ticniars.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  name 
and  genealogy  of  Kerberos,  and  with  him  he  is  al- 
ready fifty-headed,  brAzen-voiced,  and  furious.  Later 
poets  speak  of  him  as  three-headed,  with  serpents 
for  his  tail  and  mane ;  and  at  last  he  becomes  hun- 
dred-headecl.  This  Kerberos,  aa  we  know,  is  seized 
by  Herftkles  and  brought  ap  to  the  daylight,  though 
thrown  back  again  into  Hades. 

But,  besides  Kerberos,  there  is  another  dog  con- 
qnered  by  Herakles,  and  as  he,  like  Kerberoa,  is  bom 
of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  we  may  well  look  upon  him 
as  the  brother  or  ditto  of  Kerberos.  He  is  the  dog 
of  Gieryones,  sometimes  called  Kerberos  himself 
{PalEcph.  40);  and  as  Herakles,  before  conqnering 
Kerberos,  has  first  to  struggle  with  Menoetios,  the  cow- 
herd, we  find  that  in  his  eighth  labour,  too,  Herakles 
has  to  struggle  with  the  cow-herd  Eurytion  and  his 
dog;  nay,  according  to  some  authorities,  Menoetios 
himself  takes  part  again  in  this  struggle.  This  second 
dog  is  known  by  the  name  of  Orthros,  the  exact  copy, 
I  believe,  of  the  Tedic  VWtra.  That  the  Vedic  VWtra 
shoold  appear  in  Greece  in  the  shape  of  a  d<^,  need 
not  surprise  us,  particularly  as  there  are  traces  to  aho^ 
that  in  Gieei  mythology  also  ^e  ntob  on^ms^^  ^ 
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monster  of  a  less  definite  character.  We  find  him,  in 
Hesiod's  *  Theogonj/  y.  808  seq.,  among  the  children 
of  Echidna  and  T jphaon : 

tj  d'  vTroKvoafUvq  riKcro  Kpartpoippova  rccya, 
"OpOpov  fuv  irpuToy  Kvva  ytivaro  Tfipvovifi, 
ZivTtpoy  oifTiQ  irucTEv  aiiii^avov^  ovrc  <^aTti6y 
KipfiepoVf  wfiritrrfiv^  'Ailtta  Kvva  \a\K£6ftiyoy^ 
iTEyTtiKovTaKapriyov,  dvaicia  re  Kpartpov  re. 

Soon  after,  "OpBpof,  for  this  is,  no  donbt,  the  right 
reading,  instead  oVOpBos,  is  called  the  parent  of  the 
Nemsean  lion.  And  what  indicates  still  more  the 
original  meaning  of  "OpBpos  as  a  representative  of 
darkness  struggling  -with  light,  is  the  idiomatic  use 
of  opdpos  as  signifying  the  time  before  sunrise. 
Thus  we  read  in  Hesiod,  *0.  D.'  575,  opBpov  dpt- 
(rrdp^evosy  rising  early,  i,e.  while  the  darkness  still 
reigns,  and  while  the  last  portion  of  the  night  is  not 
yet  driven  away  by  the  dawn  {entre  chien  et  laup). 
The  swallow,  too,  is  called  opOpoyorj  (568),  literally 
the  early  wailing;  the  cock  opdpofioas,  the  early  caller. 
Thns  we  read  in  Horn.  ^  Hymn.  Merc*  98, 

6p<l>yairi  S*  eniKOVpog  iiravero  laipoyii)  i^£, 
?/  7r\£twi',  Ta\a  3'  opdpoc  eyiyvero  ^ijpioepyoQ^ 

where  opdpos  might  simply  be  translated  by  VWtra, 
if  we  consider  how,  in  Vedic  phraseology,  Vritra  is 
the  thief  who  keeps  the  cows  or  the  rays  of  the 
morning  shut  np  in  his  stable,  and  how  the  first 
peep  of  day  is  expressed  by  Saramfi>  discovering  the 
dark  stables  of  YWtra  and  the  Panis.  Of  Hermes 
(the  Sdrameya)  it  is  said  (v.  145)  that  he  comes 
tp0piO9j  i.e.  with  Nritt^L,  «u\»  >Ssi^  \lYcafe  <^1  ^^  final 
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discomfiture  of  YWtra,'  and  that  he  comes  silently, 
so  that  not  eren  the  dogs  bark  at  him,  oUn  Kvvtt 

XtKoKOVTO. 

Thos  wediscoverin  Herahles,  the  victor  of  Orthros, 
a  real  Vntrahan,  what  might  have  been  in  Greek  an 
'OpBptx^v  or  'OpSpoj>6iin]s ;  and,  though  the  names 
majdi£fer,wenowBeein  StWepotft&vOTBtWipo^vTjjt, 
who  killed,  if  not  a  he-goat  (Urana),  atleastaBhe- 
goat,  i.e.  Xifiatfia,  a  mere  variation  of  the  same  solar 
hero,  and  a  reflection  of  the  Yedic  Indra  Yritrahan. 
Chimeera,  like  Orthros  and  Kerberos,  is  a  being 
with  three  heads  or  three  bodies  (rptK^^Xos  and 
Tpta^iMTos);  nay,  like  Orthros  and  Kerberos,  Cliimeera, 
too,  is  the  offspring  of  Tjphaon  and  Echidna. 

Nay,  farther,  although  the  name  of  'OpOpo^aiv  or 
^Op8poif>6im)f  has  not  been  preserved  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  discover  in  Greek 
traces  of  another  name,  having  the  same  import  in 
Sanskrit,  and  frequently  used  as  a  aynonyme  of 
vrttrahan.  This  is  dasyahan,  the  killer  of  Dasya. 
Dasyn  or  d&sa  is  in  the  Teda  the  general  name  of 
the  enemies  of  the  bright  gods,  as  well  as  of  their 
worshippers,  the  Aryan  settlers  of  India.  Dasyu- 
Iiant^  or  d&sa-hantfi,  woold  in  Greek  assume  the 
form  of  Sto)<j)6vTi}t,  or,  as  in  some  places  of  ancient 
Greece  S  was  pronounced  like  X,'  this  might  assume 

■  The  same  place  wbcie  YHtra  lies  (i.  62,  6,  T&gaeai  budhnAm)  is 
also  called  the  birth-place  of  lodia,  iv.  1,  I), 

'  That  d  and  1  are  interchangeable  letters  is  perfectly  trne,  but 
this  general  rule  in  liable  to  many  limitations  as  applied  to  different 
langnagee.  An  original  1,  for  instance,  is  hardly  evei  changed  to  d, 
and  benca  the  derivation  of  lin^uatrom  lib,  to  lick,  is  veiy  doubt- 
ful ;  for  dingKo,  which  is  mentioned  as  tbe  older  form  of  lingua, 
could  well  have  been  changed  to  liagtta,  but  not  nc«  rertd.  <^ 
the  asme  ground  I  doabt  whether  in  adept  tbe  d  le^nKnU  «&  on^- 

rOL.  I.  K  K 
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tbe  form  rtf  \t(o^vT7}s.  Now  this  Leophootes  ocean 
in  Greek  mythology  as  another  name  of  Bellert^^n, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning  of  that  name  could 
not  have  been  lion-MIler,  for  that  would  have  been 
Leontophontes,  but  that  it  could  only  signify  killer  of 
whatever  is  expressed  by  \ta>  or  Seu. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  change  of  d  into  1  is 
in  Greek  restricted  to  certain  dialects,  and  tJiat  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  general  rale,Tinlefis  there  be 
some  new  evidence  to  that  effect.  Were  it  not  so, 
one  might  ieel  inclined  to  trace  even  the  common 
Greek  word  for  people,  '\aot,  back  tollie  same  source 
as  the  Sanskrit  d&sa.  For  dasyu,  meaning  origi- 
nally enemies,  hostes,  assumed  in  Zend  danhn  and 
daqyu,  the  senseof  province — a  transition  of  meaning 
which  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  use  of  dahyn  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  where  Darius  calls  himself 
king  of  Persia  and  king  of  the  Dahyus,  i.e.  of  the 
conquered  people  or  provinces.'  The  same  transition 
of  meaning  must  be  admitted  in  Greek,  if,  as  Pro- 

nal  Airan  1,  althoug-h  tlie  Greek  SMi^  qt  KAtifop,  ointment,  xfn, 
fat,  and  Sanskrit  lip,  to  anoint,  wonld  seem  to  support  this  virvc. 
■  Mj  fonucr  identification  of  jifA^TiUandmfAYor  is  equally  untenable. 
All  wc  can  say  for  certain  is  that  an  nripinal  or  Aryan  d  may  be- 
come 1  in  Latin  :  e.g.  Sansk.  do  vara,  Greek  Bdiifi=  Lat.  Ort'r;  Baniik. 
dih,  Ooth.  deiga'^'Lat.  pol-lingo;  Greek  iiufv,  Gotb.  tagr^LiL 
lieru-ma;  Greek  'Otiwirtut  ^  Lat.  Ulyri't,  In  Ijilin  itself  an  ori- 
ginal d  cliaDK<^  dialcctically  with  1,  as  in  odor  and  oi/ncit ;  im/mli- 
vienta  and  inipeliBiiiiita  ;  trdfre  and  folium  ;  pra-iidiun  and  pnrii- 
Uum,  and  lu!  in  priFml,  tec. ;  daaiia  and  lautia  ;  dingtut  (lufji 
Ooth.)  and  lingtm ;  Mrdiea  and  Mehcir ;  rediria  and  relurinK,  if 
from  redtto,  like  indarur,  and  not  from  (no,  as  proposed  by  Frstn ; 
IH«r»paU  (Osc.)  and  Igmpkii;  AJaidHnnia  (Ctek.)  and  Aquilenit.  of 
unknown  origin,  bnt  with  original  d,  us  proved  even  by  the  moitaa 
name  Ltuxdogsa.  In  Greek  the  same  dialectic  cbange  is  recmdsd 
in  A^n)—I^m,  x(aMi-&UKai,'QKv<i«(^  =  '0!MnrtJi. 

'  ldasen,iMt(ohr\ft/«rdrs  KinAeattMwr^eiAo.nlM.itA.'rt.^ll 
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fe«8or  Pottsaggesis,  the  Greek £nr-7roTTjr  and  Si<T-voiva 
correspond  to  Sanskrit  d&Ba-pati  and  disa-patni, 
in  tlie  Benee  of  lord  of  subjects.  The  only  difficulty 
here  would  be  the  retention  of  the  s  of  dS,8^,  which, 
according  to  general  practice,  would  hare  been  dropt 
between  two  vowels.  The  true  form  of  dkni.  in 
Greek  woald  be  Boos  or  Beds,  ^dos  is  well  known 
as  a  name  of  slaves,  but  it  admita  of  a  different 
explanation.'  The  adjective  Sato*,  however,  or  B^ios, 
hostile,  is  clearlv  derived  from  the  same  source,  the 
root  being  das,  to  perish;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
its  frequent  application  to  fire,  the  adjective  Bdios 
might  alao  be  referred  to  the  root  du,  to  bum.* 
After  we  have  once  discovered  on  Greek  soil  the 
traces  of  d&sa  in  the  sense  of  enemy,  we  see  clearly 
that  Leophontes,  as  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  could 
not  have  meant  originally  the  killer  of  the  people,  but 
only  the  killer  of  enemies.  And  if  Leophontes  meant 
the  killer  of  enemies  or  fiends,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  d&sahantS, 
the  destroyer  of  enemies,  these  enemies  being  the 
very  D&sas  or  demons  of  the  Veda,  such  as  Vrttra 
^Op0po»),  Namuti  fA^uKor),'  iSambara,*  and  others.' 

'  BeeNiebnhr,  Kleinere  Schrifirn,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

•  See  Aufrecht,  in  Kohn's  Zeittchrift,  Tol.sii.  p.  312  ;  Pott,  ibid. 
vol.  viii.  p.  *28. 

•  A.  Fide,  in  Benfey's  Orieiit  ii*d  Oeeidfta,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

'  fhrnbara.  a  ver;  common  name  of  a  demon  slnin  by  Indra,  in- 
vitescompaiison  with  labara  and  larbara,  tbe  Sanskrit  ori^nal 
of  Kerberos.  Id  tbe  Zend-ATesU,  too,  iirara  occnra  ag  the  name 
of  a  serpent  (athi). 

•  Some  critical  remarki  on  the  subject  of  this  article  ma;  be 
aeen  In  ProfesBor  Pott's  Btymolegitelit  Fartchungen,  Eecond  edition, 
ToL  iL  p.  744. 


IX. 

ox 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  FABLES. 

*  Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched,' 
IB  a,  well-known  proverb  in  English,  and  most  people, 
if  asked  what  was  its  origin,  would  probably  appeal 
to  La  Fontaine's  deli<^htful  fable,  '  La  Laitiere  et  le 
Pot  an  Lait.' '    We  allknow  Perrette,. lightly  stepping 
along   from   her  village  to  the   town,  carrying  the 
milk-pail  on  her  head,  and  in  her  day-dreams  sell- 
ing her  milk  for  a  good  sum,  then  buying  a  hundred 
eggs,  then  selling  the  chiekena,  then  buying  a  pig, 
fattening  it,  selling  it  again,  and  buying  a  cow  witii     i 
a  calf.     The  calf  frolics  about,  and  kicks  up  his  legs 
—  so  does  Perrette,  and,  alas!  the  pail  falls  down,    I 
the  milk  is  spilt,  her  riebes  gone,  and  she  only  hopes     ■ 
when  she  comes  home  that  she  may  escape  a  flogging 
from  her  husband. 

Did  La  Fontaine  invent  this  fable?  or  did  he 
merely  follow  the  example  of  Sokrates,  who,  as  we 
know  from  the  Phiedon,*  occupied  himself  in  prison, 

'  La  Fontftioe,  Fablri,  Hvre  vii.  fable  10. 
fXrip  ^4XXoi  iraiTrr^t  (I»i,  ira<t?y  >.Mai>i,  iXA'  oi  K6yot,t,  Kol  atrit  •)■  | 
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daring  the  last  days  of  his  life,  with  toroing  into 
verae  some  of  the  fableH,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
mjtha  of  ^Bop. 

La  Fontaine  published  the  first  six  hooka  of  his 
fables  in  16G8,'  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  these  early  fables  were  taken  from 
^sop,  Fheedrus,  Horace,  and  other  classical  fabulists, 
if  we  may  adopt  thia  word  fabuliBte,  which  La  Fon- 
taine was  the  first  to  introduce  into  French. 

In  1678  a  second  edition  of  these  six  books  was 
published,  enriched  by  five  books  of  new  fables,  and 
in  1694  a  new  edition  appeared,  containing  one 
additional  book,  thus  completing  the  coUectiMi  of  his 
charming  poems. 

The  feble  of  Perrette  stands  in  the  seventh  book, 
and  was  pubhshed,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  edition  of  1678.  In  the  preface  to  that  edition 
La  Fontaine  says  :  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
say  whence  I  have  taken  the  subjects  of  these  new 
&>bles.  I  shall  only  say,  from  a  seuse  of  gratitude, 
that  I  owe  the  lai^eat  portion  of  them  to  Pilpay,  the 
Indian  sage.' 

If,  then,  La  Fontaine  tells  us  himself  that  be  bor- 
rowed the  subjects  of  moat  of  his  new  fables  from 
Pilpay,  the  Indian  sage,  we  have  clearly  a  right  to 
look  to  India  in  order  to  see  whether,  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  that  country,  any  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered of  Perrette  with  the  milk-pail. 

Sanskrit  literature  is  very  rich  in  fables  and 
stories ;  no  other  literature  can  vie  with  it  in  that 
respect ;   nay,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  fables,  iu 

[  ■  Itobert,  JhiUtJk/JiU*,aesJ(.U.\'Xm',G'L'SXV',^*AiA\  ?atis, 

1825;  roL  l  p.  eenxyii. 
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particalar  aaimal  fables,  bad  tb^  prinmpal  aourc 
in  India.  Id  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Bnddbista 
fables  beld  a  most  prominent  place.  The  Bnddbisi 
preacbers,  addressing  tbemselves  chiefly  to  the 
people,  to  the  untangbt,  the  nncared  for,  the  ontcaBt, 
spoke  to  them,  as  we  still  speak  to  children,  in  fables, 
in  proverbs  and  parables.  Many  of  these  fitblea  and 
parables  must  have  existed  before  the  rise  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  ;  others,  no  donbt,  were  added  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  jnst  as  Sokrates  wonld  in- 
vent a  myth  or  fable  whenever  that  form  of  argnment 
seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  impress  and  convince 
his  hearers.  But  Buddhism  gave  a  new  and  per- 
manent sanction  to  this  whole  branch  of  moral 
mythology,  and  in  the  sacred  canon,  as  it  was 
settled  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  many  i 
fable  received,  and  holds  to  the  present  day,  iti 
recognised  place.  After  the  fall  of  Buddhism  in 
India,  and  even  during  its  decline,  the  Brahmani 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  their  enemies,  and  nsed 
their  popular  fables  for  educational  purposes,  re- 
moving, however,  anything  that  was  too  decided)} 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  revived  Brahmanism.  Tht 
best  known  of  these  collections  of  fables  in  Sanskiit 
is  the  Fail^tantra,  literally  the  Pentateuch,  or  tlie 
Pentamerone.  From  it  and  from  other  sources 
another  collection  was  made,  well  known  to  all  San- 
skrit scholars  by  the  name  of  the  Eitopadesa,  i-e- 
Salutary  Advice.  Both  being  mere  collections  in- 
tended partly  for  instruction,  partly  for  amusement, 
they  were  treated  very  freely  by  different  editors  or 
copyists,  no  one  \ie&\fca\Aa%  Vi  aM.  at  omit  whatever 
seemed  goo4  to  Vwn.    ■S.tensfc  Vitia  Hk^*  -toc^  «fsi^ 
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derably  in  different  MS3.  and  in  different  parts  of 
India,  BO  mnoli  bo,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore 
what  might  be  called  the  original  text  either  of  the 
Fanikatantra  or  of  the  Eitopadesa,  With  regard  to 
the  !^nJa,tantra,  besides  the  usual  text  cnrrent  in 
the  north,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  southern 
text,  M3S.  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Burnell.  It  is  that  text  which  served  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  modern  Tamil,  Telugu,  andCanarese  trans- 
lations,  and  which  became  first  known  to  scholars 
in  Europe  throngh  the  French  translation  by  Du- 
bois, '  Le  Panchatantra,  ou  les  cinq  ruses,'  Paris,  1826. 
Both  the  Paiiiatantra  and  the  Hitopadeio.  have  been 
published  again  and  again  in  India  end  Europe, 
and  there  are  translations  of  them  in  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  other  langnages.' 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  answer  refers 
to  the  date  of  these  collections,  and  dates  in  the 
history  of  Sanskrit  literature  are  always  difficult 
points.  Fortnnately,  as  we  shall  see,  we  can  in  this 
case  fix  the  date,  if  not  of  the  Paniatantra  in  its 
present  form,  at  least,  by  means  of  a  translation  into 
Pehlevi  or  ancient  Persian,  of  the  original  work 
on   which   the    FanA»tantra    was    founded.      This 

>  FanttchatantTvn  tine  QuinquepartUtan,  edidit  I.  G.  L.  Kose- 
garten.  Bonwe,  1848-1859;  in  Bombay  aeries,  by  Kielhom  and 
BSMer,  1868. 

Pojttiehatantra.  FUnf  Siieker  iadUehcr  FabUn,  aut  dem  Sans- 
krit iiber$etct.    Ton  Tb.  Benfe;.     Leipiig,  1869. 

SiUpadem,  witb  icterlinear  tranalBtion,  grammatJcal  analysia, 
and  Bnglisb  tranalation,  in  Mitz  Milller's  Handbooka  for  tbe  study 
of  Sanskrit.     London,  18G1. 

HiUijiadiKa,  eine  alte  iadUcht  ^bnUamialita/q  aid  ibmv  Saixihriit 
tvm  rntm  Mat  i»  Au  IfeutKhe  iibenetxt.  Yoa  Ubx  U>!ia«i.  \j^'^ 
*lg,  1B44. 
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translation  was  made  aboat  &S0  yean  after  Chriflt. 
At  tbat  time  a  collection  Bomewhat  like  the  ^nia- 
tantra,  thoogh  mach  more  extensive,  must  have  ex- 
isted, but  we  do  net  even  know  what  its  title  may 
have  been. 

If  we  look  for  La  Fontaine's  Ikble  in  the  Sanskrit 
stories  of  the  PaSfcatantra,  we  do  not  find,  indeed, 
the  milkmaid  counting  her  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  but  we  meet  with  the  following  atory  :— 

'  There  lived  in  a  certain  place  a  Brihman,  whose  name 
was  Svabh&vakrt'pana,  which  means  "  a  bom  miser."  He 
had  collected  a  quantity  of  rice  by  be^ng  (this  remiuds 
ns  somewhat  of  the  Buddhist  mendicants),  and  after 
having  dined  off  it,  ho  filled  a  pot  with  what  wn«  left  over. 
He  hung  the  pot  on  a  peg  on  the  wall,  placed  hia  conch 
beneath,  and  looking  intently  at  it  all  the  night,  he  thought, 
"  Ah,  that  pot  is  indeed  brimful  of  rice.  Now,  if  there 
should  bo  a  famine,  I  Ehould  certainly  mako  a  hundred 
rupees  by  it.  With  this  I  sliall  buy  a  couple  of  goats. 
They  will  have  young  ones  every  sis  montlis,  and  thus  I 
shall  hnve  n  whole  herd  of  gonta.  Then,  with  the  goats,  I 
sbnll  buy  cows.  As  ooon  as  they  have  calved.  I  sbnil  sell 
the  calves.  Tlien,  with  the  calves,  I  shall  buy  buflalocs ; 
with  the  buffaloes,  mnros.  When  the  mares  have  foaled, 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  horses  ;  and  when  I  sell  them,  plenty 
of  gold.  With  that  gold'  I  shall  get  a  house  with  four 
wings.  And  then  a  Brahman  will  come  to  my  house,  and 
will  give  me  his  beantifnl  daughter,  with  a  largo  dowry. 
She  will  have  a  son,  and  I  shall  call  him  SomajtamLin. 
When  he  is  old  enough  to  be  danced  on  his  father's  knee, 
I  shall  sit  with  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the  stable,  and  while 
I  am  reading,  tlie  boy  will  see  rac,  jump  from  bis  mother's 
lap,  and  run  towards  me  to  be  danced  on  my  kneo.  He 
will  come  too  near  ttiei  Votwj  %  VpuI,  Mi6.,^\A\  of  anger,  I 
shall  call  to  my  wife, '  1sit«  ftiB^wte-s  ■,\»!mi^ivb^V  "&'&«<«, 
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distracted  hy  some  domestic  work,  doea  not  hear  me.  Then  I 
get  ap,  and  give  her  such  a  kick  with  my  foot."  While 
he  thoaght  this,  he  gave  a  kick  with  hie  foot,  and  broke 
the  pot.  All  the  rice  fell  over  him,  and  made  him  qnite 
white.  Therefore,  I  sa^,  "  He  who  makes  foolish  plans 
for  the  fotare  will  he  white  all  over,  like  the  father  of 


I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  read  you  the  same 
story,  though  slightly  modifiecl,  from  the  Hitopadesa.' 
The  nit4>pade«a  professes  to  be  taken  from  the  Pa^ 
^tantm  aud  some  other  book ;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  other  authority  had  been 
followed.  You  will  see,  at  all  events,  how  much 
freedom  there  was  in  telling  the  old  story  of  the 
man  who  built  castles  in  the  air. 

'  In  the  town  of  Devikotfa  there  lived  a  BriLhman  of 
the  name  of  Devasarman.  At  the  feast  of  the  great  eq'ni- 
nox  he  received  a  plate  fnll  of  rice.  He  took  it,  went 
into  a  potter's  shop,  which  was  full  of  crockery,  and, 
overcome  hy  the  heat,  he  lay  down  in  a  corner  and  began 
to  doze.  In  order  to  protect  his  plate  of  rice,  he  kept  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  think,  "  Now,  if  I  sell  this 
plale  of  rice,  I  shall  receive  t«n  cowries  (kapardaka).  I 
shall  then,  on  the  spot,  bny  pots  and  plates,  and  after 
having  increased  niy  capital  again  and  ^ais,  I  shall  bny 
and  sell  betel  nnts  and  dresses  till  I  grow  enormously  richi 
Then  I  shall  marry  foor  wives,  and  the  youngest  and 
prettiest  of  the  four  I  shall  make  a  great  pet  of.  Then 
the  other  wives  will  he  so  angry,  and  begin  to  quarrel. 
Bnt  I  shall  be  in  a  great  rage,  and  take  a  stick,  and  give 
them  a  good  flogging."  ,  .  .  While  he  said  this,  he  flnng 
his  stick  away  ;  the  plate  of  rice  was  smashed  to  pieces, 

'  Pankat/tntra,  v.  10, 

*  Bitapadesa,  ed.  Max  Muller,  p.  120;  Qenoa.'a  ^x«,ta\'&'C\aiii  V 
JSff.    Stokea,Indian  tbirj/  Takt,^.  SI. 
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and  many  of  the  pots  in  tbe  shop  wsn  broken.  The 
potter,  hearing  tbe  noise,  nui  into  the  shop,  and  when  he 
saw  his  pots  tvoken,  he  gave  tbe  Brfthmaii  a  goiod  scolding, 
and  droTo  him  oat  of  his  shop.  Therefore  I  say,  "  He 
who  rejoices  over  plana  for  the  fatnre  will  come  to  grie^ 
like  the  Br&hiDan  who  broke  the  pots." ' 

la  spit«  of  the  change  of  a  Brahman  into  a  milk- 
maid, no  one,  I  eappoee,  will  doubt  that  we  have 
here  in  the  storiea  of  the  Paniatantra  and  Hito- 
pade«a  the  first  germs  of  La  Fontaine's  fable.'  Bat 
how  did  that  fable  travel  all  the  way  from  India  to 
France  ?  How  did  it  doff  ita  Sanskrit  garment  and 
don  the  light  dress  of  modem  French?  How  was 
the  stupid  Brahman  bom  again  as  the  brisk  milk- 
maid, 'cotillon  simple  et  eouliers plati9  ' 

It  seems  a  startling  case  of  longevity  that  while 
languages  have  changed,  while  works  of  art  have 
perished,  while  empires  have  risen  and  vanished 
again,  this  simple  child's  story  shoold  have  lived 
on,  and  maintained  its  place  of  hononr  and  its  un- 
disputed sway  in  every  schoolroom  of  the  East 
and  every  nursery  of  the  West.  And  yet  it  is  a 
case  of  longevity  so  well  attested  that  even  the 
most  sceptical  would  hardly  venture  to  question  it. 
We  have  the  passport  of  these  stories  vi»ed  at 
every  place  through  which  they  have  passed,  and, 
as  iar  OB  I  can  judge,  parfaitement  en  regie.  The 
story  of  the  migration  of  these  Indian  fables  from 
East  to  West  is  indeed  wonderful ;  more  wonderful 
and  more  instructive  than  many  of  these  fables 
themselves.  Will  it  be  believed  that  we,  in  this 
Christian  connt,r^  ani.  a^  tUa  nineteenth  century, 
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teach  OUT  children  the  first,  the  most  important 
lessons  of  wordly  wisdom,  na;,  of  a  more  than 
worldly  wisdom,  from  books  borrowed  from  Bad- 
dhiats  and  Brahmans,  from  heretics  and  idolaters, 
and  that  wise  words,  spoken  a  thoosand,  nay,  two 
thonsand  years  ago,  in  a  lonely  villa^  of  India, 
like  precioos  seed  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the 
world,  still  bear  fruit  a  hundred  and  a  thonsand 
fold  in  that  soil  which  is  the  most  precious  before 
God  and  man,  the  sonl  of  a  child  ?  No  lawgiver, 
no  philosopher,  has  made  his  influence  felt  so  widely, 
so  deeply,  and  so  permanently  as  the  author  of  these 
children's  fables.  But  who  was  he?  We  do  not 
know.  His  name,  like  the  name  of  many  a  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race,  is  foi^tten.  We  only 
know  he  was  an  Indian — a  nigger,  as  soo^e  people 
wonld  call  him — and  that  he  lived  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

No  doubt,  when  we  first  hear  of  the  Indian  origin 
of  these  fables,  and  of  their  migration  from  India  to 
Earope,  we  wonder  whether  it  can  be  so ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  story  of  this  Indo-European  mi- 
gration is  not,  like  the  migration  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  myths,  and  legends,  a  matter 
of  theory,  but  of  history,  and  that  it  was  nerer 
quite  forgotten  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 
Each  translator,  as  he  handed  on  his  treasure,  seems 
to  hare  been  anxious  to  show  how  he  came  by  it. 

Several  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  origin 
and  spreading  of  Indo-European  stories  and  fables, 
have  mixed  up  two  or  three  questions  which  ought 
to  be  treated  each  on  its  own  mmtfi. 

The  Srst  gnestion  is,  whettftt  tliCi  kiTMi&»'«^*'^'s^ 
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thej  broke  tip  their  pro-ethnic  commTiiiity,  carried 
awaj  with  them,  not  only  their  common  grammar 
and  dictionary,  bat  likewise  some  myths  and  legends 
which  we  find  that  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Roniaiis, 
Celts,  Germans,  Slaves,  when  the;  emerge  into  the 
light  of  history,  share  in  common  P  That  certain 
deities  occur  in  India,  Greece,  and  Germany,  baring 
the  same  names  and  the  same  character,  is  a  &ct 
that  can  no  longer  be  denied.  That  certain  heroes,- 
too,  known  to  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Somans,  point 
to  one  and  the  same  origin,  both  by  their  name  and 
by  their  history,  is  a  fact  by  this  time  admitted 
by  all  whose  admission  is  of  real  value.  As  heroes 
are  in  most  cases  gods  in  disguise,  there  is  nothing 
very  startling  in  the  fact  that  nations,  who  bad 
worshipped  the  same  gods,  should  also  have  pre- 
served some  common  legends  of  demi-gods  or  heroes, 
nay,  even  in  a  later  phase  of  thought,  of  fairies  and 
ghosts.  The  case,  however,  becomes  much  more 
problematical  when  we  ask,  whether  stories  also, 
fables  told  with  a  decided  moral  purpose,  formed 
part  of  that  earliest  Aryan  inheritance?  This  is 
still  doubted  by  many  who  have  no  doubts  what- 
ever as  to  common  Aryan  myths  and  legends,  and 
even  those  who,  like  myself,  have  tried  to  establish 
by  tentative  arguments  the  existence  of  common 
Aryan  fables,  dating  from  before  the  Aryan  sepa- 
ration, have  done  so  only  by  sliowing  a  possible 
connection  between  ancient  popular  saws  and  mytho- 
logical ideas,  capable  of  a  moral  application.  To 
any  one,  for  instance,  who  knows  how  in  the  poetical 
mythology  of  the  Ai^an.  Viiftieft,  \!Qft  ^^Ifen.  s^ilendour 
of  the  rising  sun  leads  Vi  cmuie^'Owitia  cS.'Oa&-««ii&ix 
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of  the  Dawn  in  gold  and  jewels  and  her  readiness  to 
shower  them  upon  her  worshippers,  the  modem 
Oerman  proverb,  Margenstunde  hat  Oold  tm  Mnnde, 
seeiDB  to  have  a  kind  of  mytholo^cal  ring,  and  the 
stories  of  benign  fairies,  changing  everything  into 
gold,  sound  likewise  like  an  echo  from  the  long- 
foi^tten  forest  of  our  common  Aryui  home.  If  we 
know  how  the  trick  of  dra^ng  stolen  cattle  back- 
wards into  their  place  of  hiding,  ao  that  their  foot- 
prints might  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief, 
appears  again  and  a^in  in  the  mytholi^y  of  dififerent 
Aryan  nations,  then  the  pointing  of  the  same  trick  as 
a  kind  of  proverb,  intended  to  convey  a  moral  lesson, 
and  illnstrated  by  fables  of  the  same  or  a  very  similar 
character  in  India  and  Greece,  makes  one  feel  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  here  too  the  roots  of  these 
fables  may  reach  to  a  pro-ethnic  period.  Vestigia 
nulla  reirormmt  is  clearly  an  ancient  proverb,  dating 
from  a  nomadic  period,  and  when  we  see  how  Plato 
('Alcibiades,'  i.  123}  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
iBsopian  myth  or  fable — kat^  tov  AlvwTrov  /ivOov,  he 
says — of  the  fox  declining  to  enter  the  lion's  cave, 
because  all  footsteps  went  into  it  and  none  came  out, 
and  how  the  Sanskrit  Panftatantra  (III.  14)  tells  of 
a  jackall  hesitating  to  enter  his  own  cave,  becanse 
he  sees  the  footsteps  of  a  lion  going  in,  but  not 
coming  out,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  admit  a 
common  origin  for  both  fables.  Here,  however,  the 
idea  that  the  Greeks,  like  La  Fontaine,  had  borrowed 
their  fable  from  the  T^niafantra  would  be  simply 
absurd,  and  it  would  be  much  more  rational,  if  the 
process  must  be  one  of  borrowing,  to  adnata,  ^% 
Benfej    /P^ntschatantra,    i.    Sft\^    4oei,  "OQa^t.  "'^ai 
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Hindoa,  after  Alexander'a  discover;  of  India,  bor- 
rowed this  stoiy  from  the  Glreeks.  But  if  we  odd- 
aider  that  each  of  the  two  iablea  has  its  otm  peculiar 
tendency,  the  cne  deririnf;;  its  lesson  from  the  ab- 
sence of  backward  footprints  of  the  victims,  the  other 
from  the  absence  of  backward  footprints  of  the  lion 
himself,  the  admission  of  a  common  Aryan  proTerb, 
such  as  'vestigia  tvulla  retronum,'  would  far  better 
explain  the  facts  such  as  we  find  them.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  this  explanation,  and  I 
would  myself  point  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, too.  Dr.  Bleek  has  found  a  iahle  of  the  jackal 
declining  to  visit  tha  sick  lion,  '  because  the  traces 
of  the  animals  who  went  to  see  him  did  not  turn 
back." 

Withont,  however,  pronouncing  at  present  any 
decided  opinion  on  this  vexed  question,  what  I  wish 
to  place  clearly  before  you  is  this,  that  the  spreading 
of  Aryan  myths,  legends,  and  &bles,  dating  from  a 
pro-ethnic  period,  baa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  spreading  of  fables  taking  place  in  strictly  his- 
torical times  from  India  to  Arabia,  to  Greece  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  not  by  means  of  oral  tradition, 
but  through  more  or  less  faithful  translations  of  liter- 
ary works.  Those  who  like  may  doubt  whether  Zeus 
was  Dyans,  whether  Daphne  was  Ahan&,  whether 
La  Belle  au  Tioia  was  the  mother  of  two  children, 
called  VAiirore  and  Le  Jour,'  but  the  fact  that  a 
collection  of  fables  was,  in  the  sixth  century  of  oar 
era,  brought  from  India  to  Persia,  and  by  means 

■  IlattmUt  Fotlta  and  Telti,   bj  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Loodoa, 
186i.  p.  19. 

»  Academy,  vol.  v,  p.  6«.    t,ia«ft  uat»-a,>wa:^ 
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of  various  tranalationB  nataralised  among  Persians, 
Sttibus,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  all  the  rest,  admits 
of  DO  doubt  or  cavil.  Several  thousand  years  have 
passed  between  those  two  migrations,  and  to  mix 
them  np  together,  to  suppose  that  Comparative 
Mythology  has  anything  to  do  with  the  migration  of 
such  fables  as  that  of  Perrette,  wonld  be  an  anachro- 
nism of  a  portentoiis  character. 

There  is  a  third  question,  viz.  whether  besides 
the  two  channels  just  mentioned,  there  were  others 
through  which  Eastern  Fables  could  have  reached 
Europe,  or  iBsopian  and  other  European  fables  have 
been  transferred  to  the  East.  There  are  such  chan- 
nels, no  doubt.  Persian  and  Arab  stories,  of  Indiaa 
origin,  were  through  the  cruBaders  brought  back  to 
Constantinople,  Italy,  and  France ;  Buddhist  fables 
were  through  Mongolian'  conquerors  (13th  century) 
carried  to  Russia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
Greek  stories  may  have  reached  Persia  and  India  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Diadochi,  and  even  Christian  legends 
may  have  found  their  way  to  the  East  through 
missionaries,  travellers,  or  slaves. 

Lastly,  there  comes  the  question,  how  far  our 
common  human  nature  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
coincidences  in  beliefs,  customs,  proverbs  and  fnbles, 

'  J?U  Mdrehfn  dti  Siddhi-kHr.  or  Talet  of  an  Enchantfd  Corpte, 
tranal&ted  from  Kalmak  ioUi  Qennan  b;  B.  Julg-,  1866.  (This  is 
based  on  the  Vet&lapaDiavimt&ti.)  Bit  OeiehicAtf  da  Ardichi- 
Bord  hi  Chan,  tranalated  from  Mongolian  by  Dr.  B.  Julg,  1868. 
(This  ia  based  an  the  Bimhfisanadvdtrimiat].)  A  Hongolian 
tnnslatiou  of  tha  Kalila  and  Ihmnak  U  ascribed  to  tiiUk  Said 
Iftikhor  eddin  Hohainined  ben  Abon  Nbst,  who  died  A..D.  V^SA. 
SeeBarblsrdeHeynard, ' Description delaTiWB&e'KMM.'a,^  Jawmok 
Atiatifa^,  1967,  p.  S%i,  Idncerean,  Punt ehotantra,  ¥.  7:11 . 
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frhicb,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  reqaire  an  historica] 
explanation.  I  shall  mention  but  one  instoDce. 
Professor  Wilson  (' Essays  on  Ssnoloit  Literatore,' 
i.  p.  201)  pointed  out  that  the  story  of  the  Trcgaa 
horse  occurs  in  a  Hindu  tale,  only  that  instead  of 
the  horse  we  have  an  elephant.  But  he  rightly 
remarked  that  the  coincidence  was  accidentaL  In 
the  one  case,  after  a  siege  of  nine  years,  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  the  Greeb  army  are  concealed  in  a 
wooden  horse,  dragged  into  Troy  by  a  strata^m,  and 
the  story  ends  by  their  falling  upon  the  Trojans 
and  conquering  the  city  of  Priam.  In  the  other 
story  a  ting,  bent  on  securing  a  son-in-law,  had 
an  elephant  constructed  by  able  artists,  and  filled 
with  armed  men.  The  elephant  was  placed  in  a 
forest,  and  when  the  young  prince  came  to  hunt,  the 
armed  men  sprang  out,  overpowered  the  prince  and 
brought  him  to  the  king,  whose  daughter  he  was  to 
marry.  However  striking  the  similarity  may  seem 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  ancient  legends,  I 
doubt  whether  any  comparative  mythologist  would 
postulate  a  common  Aryan  origin  fur  these  two 
stories.  They  feel  that,  as  fiir  as  the  mere  construc- 
tion of  a  wooden  animal  is  concerned,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  idea  in  one 
place  was  present  also  in  the  other,  and  that  while 
the  Trojan  horse  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  mytho- 
logical cycle,  there  is  nothing  truly  mythological  or 
legendary  in  the  Indian  story.  The  idea  of  a  hunter 
disguising  himself  in  the  skin  of  an  aninuil,  or  even 
of  one  animal  assuming  the  disguise  of  another,'  are 

'  Plato's  eipiession, '  ^s  1  ^iR-Jt  ^it  on  the  lion 'a  akin '  (Eni- 
tjloe,  41]).  ucina  to  b^qw  \.\i&t\^iiW«nt  ^^U)jt»iA  uit^ixnal  or  a 
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fitmiliar  in  ererj  part  of  the  world,  and  if  that  is  so, 
then  the  step  from  hiding  under  the  skin  of  a  lai^ 
Bjuinal  to  that  of  hiding  in  a  wooden  animal  is  not 
Tery  great. 

Every  one  of  these  questions,  as  I  said  before, 
must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  while  the 
traces  of  the  first  migration  of  Aryan  fables  can  be 
rediscoTered  only  by  the  moat  minute  and  complex 
indactiTe  processes,  the  documents  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  col- 
lector of  books.  Thus,  to  return  to  Perrette  and 
the  fables  of  Bilpay,  Huet,  the  learned  bishc^  of 
Avranches,  the  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  had  only  to 
examine  the  prefaces  of  the  principal  translations  of 
the  Indian  fables  in  order  to  track  their  wanderings, 
as  he  did  in  his  famous  '  Tait6  de  I'Origine  des 
Eomans,'  published  at  Paris  in   1670,  two  years 

man  having  assumed  the  lion's  ekin  without  the  lion's  courage. 
The  proverb  Sret  -wafi  KB/ialain  aeems  to  be  ai^lied  to  men  boasting 
before  people  who  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  presuppoees  the 
Btoiy  of  a  dtmkey  appearing  in  a  lioa's  dcin. 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  a  fable  of  the  Pa^atantra  (TV.  8), 
vhere  a  dyer,  not  being  rich  enough  to  feed  his  donkey,  pats  a 
tiger's  skin  on  him.  Id  this  disguise  the  donkey  is  allowed  to 
roam  through  all  the  cornlielcls  witboat  being  molested,  till  one 
day  he  sees  a  female  donkey  aad  begins  to  bray.  Thereupon  the 
owners  of  the  field  kill  him.   _ 

In  the  HUopadaa  (HI.  3)  the  same  fable  occnis,  only  tliat  there 
it  is  the  keeper  of  the  field  who  on  porpoee  disguiaee  himself  as  a 
sbe^donkey.  and  when  he  hears  the  tiger  bray,  kills  him. 

In  the  Chinese  Avaddnat,  translated  by  Stanislas  Juiien  (col.  ii. 
p.  69)  the  donkey  takes  a  lion's  akin  and  frightens  everybody,  till 
be  begins  to  bray  and  is  recognised  as  a  donkey. 

In  this  case  it  is  again  quit«  clear  that  the  Oreeks  did  not  borrow 
their  fable  and  proverb  from  the  PaSkatantra ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine  poeitivel;  whether  tihe  fable  was  carried  from  the 
Gre^a  to  the  Bast,  or  whether  it  noae  ind»pQitdnat\7  Vn  ^-wa 
places. 
ro^  I.  L  L 
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after  the  appearance  of  the  first  collection  of  La. 
Fontaine's  fables.  Since  hig  time  the  erideaoe  hu 
become  more  plentiful,  and  the  whole  subject  has 
been  more  fnllj  and  more  profoandlj  treated  l^ 
Sylvestre  de  Sac;,'  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,*  and 
Frofeaaor  Benfey.'  Bat  though  we  have  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  stations  by  which  the 
Eastern  fables  reached  their  last  home  in  the  West, 
Bishop  Hnet  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  they  came 
originally  from  India  through  Persia  by  way  of 
Bagdad  and  Constantinople. 

In  order  to  gain  a  commanding  view  of  the 
countries  traversed  by  these  fables,  let  us  take  our 
position  at  Bagdad  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  watch  from  that  central  point  the  move- 
luents  of  our  literary  caravan  in  its  progress  from  the 
far  East  to  the  far  West.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  great  KhaUf 
Almansur  (754-775),  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa  wrote 
bis  famous  collection  of  fables,  the  'Kalilab  and 
Dimnah,'  which  we  still  possess.  The  Arabic  text 
of  these  fables  has  been  published  by  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy,  and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  it  by 
Mr.  Knatchbull,  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Oxford.  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa  was  a  Persian  by 
birth,  who  after  the  foil  of  the  Omeyyades  became  a 
convert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  rose  to  high  office 

'  Calilah  ft  Kauai,  ou,  litblet  de  Bidpai,  en  Arabt,  prf^drtt 
iTun  Mfmoire  lur  I'origine  rfc  ce  lirre.  Par  Sylvestre  de  Soe;. 
Paris.  1S16. 

'  Loiseleur  Deslongchampx,  Eitai  lar  ift  fhblet  XndUnitet,  ft 
mr  le«T  initvduction  en  BuTope.     Paris,  1838. 

*  PanttehotoMtTO^  FHiif  BUeker  iadUoher  FaieUt,  llarvken  »itd 
erxahliinsen,  mH  Riilatwiq.    'VcBiTii.'acobs^.  \«i<.\ai^  IS69. 
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at  the  ooort  of  the  KbaJifs.  Being  in  poBsession  of 
important  secrets  of  state,  he  became  dangerous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Khalif  Ahnananr,  and  was  fonllj 
mordered.'  In  the  pre&ce,  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaf^ 
tells  as  that  he  translated  these  fables  from  Pehleri, 
the  ancient  langnage  of  Persia ;  and  that  they  had 
been  translated  into  Pehlevi  (aboat  two  hundred 
years  before  hia  time)  by  Barzdt  {commonly  called 
Barzdyeh,  in  Cireek  Tiep^to{),th.B  physician  of  Ehosm 
ICashhran,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  contemporary  of 
the  Emperor  Jnstiaiati.  The  king  of  Persia  had 
heard  that  there  existed  in  India  a  book  fall  of 
wisdom,  and  he  had  commanded  his  Vezier,  Buzarj- 
luihr,  to  find  a  man  acquainted  with  the  languages 
both  of  Persia  and  India.  The  man  chosen  was 
Barzfiyeh,  He  travelled  to  India,  got  possession  of 
the  book,  translated  it  into  Persian,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  court  of  Khoaru.  Declining  all  rewards 
beyond  a  dress  of  honour,  he  only  stipulated  that  an 
iiccoant  of  bis  own  life  and  opinions  should  be  added 
to  the  book.  This  account,  probably  written  by  him- 
self, is  extremely  curious.  It  is  a  kind  of  Beligio 
Medici  of  the  sixth  century,  and  shows  us  a  soal 
dissatisfied  with  traditions  and  formularies,  striving 
after  truth,  and  finding  rest  only  where  many  other 
seekers  after  truth  have  found  rest  before  and  after 
him,  in  a  life  devoted  to  alleviating  the  suflerings  of 
mankiiid. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  journey  of  this 
Persian  physician  to  India.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
Pirdfisi,  iu  the  great  Persian  epic,  the  Shah  N&meh, 

'  Be«  Weil,  ffeteAiakte  dtr  Ctalifmv.  TO\.ii.  ^.  W. 
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and  it  is  considered  by  some  ^  as  more  original  than 
the  one  jnst  quoted.  According  to  it,  the  Persian 
physician  read  in  a  book  that  there  existed  in  India 
trees  or  herbs  supplying  a  medicine  with  which  the 
dead  could  be  restored  to  life.  At  the  comnumd  of 
the  king  he  went  to  India  in  search  of  those  trees 
and  heibs ;  but^  after  spending  a  year  in  vain  re* 
searches,  he  consulted  some  wise  people  on  the 
subject.  They  told  him  that  the  medicine  of  which 
he  had  read  as  having  the  power  of  restoring  men 
to  life  had  to  be  understood  in  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  sense,  and  that  what  was  really  meant  by 
it  were  ancient  books  of  wisdom  preserved  in  India, 
which  imparted  life  to  those  who  were  dead  in  their 
folly  and  sins.^  Thereupon  the  physician  translated 
these  books,  and  one  of  them  was  the  collection  of 
fables,  the  ^  Kalilah  and  Dimnah.' 

It  is  possible  that  both  these  stories  were  later 
inventions  ;  the  preface  also  by  Ali,  the  son  of  Alshah 
Faresi  (Belmud),  in  which  the  names  of  Bidpai,  and 
King  Dabshelim  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  is  of 
later  date.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Abdallah  ibn 
Almokaffa,  the  author  of  the  oldest  Arabic  collection 
of  our  fables,  translated  them  from  Pehlevi,  the 
language  of  Persia  at  the  time  of  Khosru  JTushirvan, 
and  that  the  Pehlevi  text  which  he  translated  was 
believed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  book  brought  from 
India  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  That 
Indian  book  could  not  have  been  the  Pa?lA»itantra, 
as  we  now  possess  it,  but  must  have  been  a  much 
larger  collection  of  fables,  for  the  Arabic  translation^ 

'  Benfey,  p.  60. 
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tiie  '  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,'  contains  eighteen  chapten 
instead  of  the  fire  of  the  Paiiitatantra,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  the  ninth  and  the 
tenth  chapters  that  we  find  the  same  storit-B  which 
fonn  the  five  boots  of  the  Panfcatantra  in  the  teasttis 
omatwr.  Even  in  these  chapters  the  Arahic  trans- 
lator omits  stories  which  we  find  in  the  Sanskrit  text, 
and  adds  othem  which  are  not  to  he  found  there. 

In  this  Arabic  translation  the  story  of  the  Brahman 
and  the  pot  of  rice  runs  as  follows : — 

'A  religions  man  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  every 
day  from  the  house  of  a  merchant  a  certain  qnantity  of 
bntter  (oil)  and  honey,  of  which,  having  eaten  as  mnch  as 
he  wanted,  he  pot  the  rest  into  a  jar,  which  he  hang  on  a 
nail  in  a  coroer  of  the  room,  hoping  that  the  jar  would  in 
time  be  filled.  Now,  as  he  was  leaning  back  one  day  on 
his  coach,  with  a  stick  in  bis  hand,  and  the  jar  suspended 
over  his  head,  be  thongbt  of  the  high  price  of  butter  and 
honey,  and  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  sell  what  is  in  the  jar, 
Bad  buy  with  the  money  which  I  obtain  for  it  ten  goats, 
which,  prodacing  each  of  them  a  young  one  every  five 
monl^,  in  addition  to  the  prodoce  of  the  kids  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is  a 
large  flock."  He  continued  to  make  his  calculations,  and 
found  that  be  shonld  at  this  rate,  in  thecoarse  of  two  years, 
have  more  than  four  hundred  goats.  "  At  the  expiration  of 
this  term  I  will  buy,"  said  he,  "  a  hundred  black  cattle,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  bull  or  a  cow  for  every  four  goats. 
I  will  then  purchase  land,  and  hire  workmen  to  plough  it 
with  the  beasts,  and  pnt  it  into  tillage,  so  that  before  five 
years  are  over  I  shall,  no  donbt,  have  realised  a  great  for- 
tune by  the  sale  of  the  milk  which  the  cows  will  give,  and 
of  the  produce  of  my  land.  My  next  business  will  *&«  Xi;^ 
tmild  am^Tiifcent  house,  andengageauumbecof  wsen^'&W, 
AoOi   mala  and  femaJe ;  and,  when,  my   QBbaIt:>^AuD»'ok>  ^ 
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Compl6t«d,  I  will  marry  the  h&ndsoiaest  woman  I  can  find, 
-who,  in  doe  time  becoming  a  mother,  will  present  nte  with 
an  heir  to  my  poB§eHaiona,  who,  aa  he  advancea  in  age,  shall 
receive  the  beat  masters  that  can  be  procured ;  and,  if  the 
progreSB  which  he  makes  in  learning  is  equal  to  mj  reaaoo- 
able  expectations,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  and 
expense  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  disappoints  my  hopes,  the  rod  which  I  h&ro 
here  shall  be  the  instroment  with  which  I  will  malce  him 
feel  the  displeasure  of  a  jnstly-ofiended  parent."  At  these 
words  he  suddenly  raised  the  hand  which  held  the  stick 
towards  the  jar,  and  broke  it,  and  the  contents  ran  down 
upon  bis  bead  and  face.  .  .  . ' ' 

You  will  have  observed  the  coiDcidences  between 
the  Arabic  and  the  Sanskrit  versions,  bat  also  a  con- 
siderable divergence,  particularly  in  the  winding  up 
of  the  Btory.  The  Brahman  and  the  holy  man  both 
build  their  castles  in  the  air ;  but,  while  the  former 
kicks  his  wife,  the  latter  only  chaatises  his  son. 
How  this  chang^e  came  to  pass  we  cannot  tell.  But  as 
we  know  uow  that  the  Arabic  translation  agrees  in  the 
main  points  with  the  Syriac,'  we  must  accept  the  chas- 

'  KaliJaaiid  Jhaina;  or,  the  t'ablrt  of  Siiij/ai,  tratuiatfd from  tkt 
Arabie.     By  the  Rev.  Wjndham  Knatchbnll,  A.M.  Oxford,  1819. 

*  The  story  as  told  it)  the  old  tiTriao  tranaUtion  (p.  63)  is  this : 
'  There  vas  once  a  Magian  who  for  hU  support  received  from  the 
bouae  of  a  rich  man  the  remains  of  honuy  and  oil,  and  also  borle; 
gniel.  What  was  left  he  took  to  his  house  and  poured  it  into  a 
vewtel  which  he  hung  on  a  peg  above  the  place  where  he  slept. 
When  the  vessel  had  become  full,  he,  while  Ijing  in  bed,  lifted  up 
his  ejes  and  rejoiced  in  his  heait,  saying :  "  I  shall  sell  this  vessel 
dearly,  for.  according  to  my  calculatioc,  I  sliaU  get  a  denar  for  iu 
With  that  denar  I  shall  get  ten  she-goats.  They  will  have  young 
ones  at  the  right  time,  so  tbal,  after  a  lapse  of  Gve  (two)  years,  f 
shall  possess  witb  t\iem  b.tiA  t.\Le\t  ^oung  ones  more  than  one  <foar} 
hundred  goats.  Then  I  aWft-MSi  xVisni,  ip»iii%  otjs  «&.<[  for  tour 
goats,  and  thus  1  abaSl  g«&>m!ls  \.w«fo»  \«««fi.  ^JL^na^-^maAi^ 
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tieementoftheBOu  a^harmg  been  originally  the  caase 
of  the  mischief,  while  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
PanJstantra  and  the  Hitopade«a  meet  be  explained 
as  intended  to  please  the  vulgar  taste  of  a  later  a^e. 
We  have  thus  traced  our  story  from  SanBkrit  to 
Pehlevi,  and  from  Pehlevi  to  Arabic ;  we  have  fol- 
lowed it  in  its  migrations  from  the  hermitages  of 
TTidin.n  aages  to  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  residence  of  the  powerful  Khalifs 
at  Ba^ad.  Let  us  recoUect  that  the  Khalif  Al 
Mansur,  for  whom  the  Arabic  translation  was  made, 
was  the  contemporary  of  Abderrhaman,  who  ruled  in 
Spain,  and  that  both  were  but  little  anterior  to 
Harun  al  Eashid  and  Charlemagne.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  the  way  was  perfectly  open  for  these 
Eastern  iables,  after  they  had  once  reached  Bagdad, 
to  penetrate  into  the  seats  of  Western  learning,  and 
to  spread  to  every  part  of  the  new  empire  of  Charle 
ma^e.  They  may  have  done  so,  for  all  we  know ; 
but  nearly  three  hundred  years  pass  before  these 
fables  meet  us  again  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 
The  Carlovingian  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  Spain 
had  been  rescued  from  the  Mohammedans,  William 
OowB  and  bolls.  I  ghftU  sell  some  of  them  and  buy  land,  water, 
and  seed.  Of  tbe  other  oxen  I  shall  nse  some  for  agricnlture,  and 
the  cows  foT  breeding.  In  this  way  I  shall  sell  in  ten  (five)  fears 
for  high  prices  the  produce  of  mj  laud  and  wBt«r,  and  tbe  calves  of 
my  cows,  and  bn;  instead  servanta  and  maids,  a  house  and  fnmi- 
tnre.  Having  become  a  rich  man,  I  shall  nutrry  a  wife  of  a  noble 
family ;  she  will  bear  me  a  son  who  will  be  proEperous,  ^voored  by 
Fiovidence,  and  will  become  tbe  head  of  the  family.  I  shall  call 
him  Mahpna,  educate  him  in  doctrine  and  study,  and  make  him  per- 
fect. But  if  Hahpia  should  be  disobedient  and  recalcitrant,  I  shall 
beat  him  on  the  head  with  my  stick."  With  these  words  he  tajs«& 
his  stick  and  hit  the  pot  so  that  it  broke,  uid  fume's  «lA  o'^.v^ran^ 
down  oabisbead,  while  thereat  was  waBt«6L.* 
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the  Conqaeror  had  landed  in  England,  and  the 
Crasades  had  began  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Europe 
towards  the  East,  when,  abont  the  year  1080,  we 
hear  of  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Symeon,  the  son  of 
Seth,  who  translated  these  &ble8  from  Arabic  into 
Greek*  He  states  in  his  preface  that  the  book  came 
originally  from  India,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  iCing 
Ghosroes  of  Persia,  and  then  translated  into  Arabic 
His  own  translation  into  Greek  must  have  been  made 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  ^  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,'  in 
many  places  more  perfect,  in  some  less  perfect,  than 
the  one  published  by  De  Sacy.  The  Greek  text 
has  been  published,  though  very  imperfectly,  under 
the  title  of  ^Stephanites  and  Ichnelates/^  Here 
our  fable  is  told  as  follows  (p.  337): — 

*  It  is  said  that  a  beggar  kept  some  honey  and  butter  in 
a  jar  close  to  where  he  slept.  One  night  he  thns  thonght 
within  himself :  *'  I  shall  sell  this  honey  and  batter  for  how 
ever  small  a  som ;  with  it  I  shall  bny  ten  goats,  and  these 
in  five  months  will  produce  as  many  again.  In  five  years 
they  will  become  four  hundred.  With  them  I  shall  buy 
one  hundred  cows,  and  with  them  I  shall  cultivate  some 
land.  And  what  with  their  calves  and  the  harvests,  I  shaQ 
become  rich  in  five  years,  and  build  a  house  with  four 
wings,'  ornamented  with  gold,  and  buy  all  kinds  of  servants, 

*  *  Specimen  Sapientiae  Indorum  Yetemm,  id  est  Liber  Ethico 
Politiciis    pervetustos,  dictos  Arabice  Kalilah  ve  Dimnah,  Id^neoe 
Stephanites   et    Ichnelates,   nunc    primam    Gracoe    ex   MS.    Cod. 
Holsteiniano    prodit   cum   versione    Latina,   opera  S.  G.  StarkiL' 
Berolini,  1697  ;  also  Athens,  1851. 

'  This  expression,  a  four-winged  house,  oocuxs  also  in  the 
PaSkatafUra,  As  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Arabic  text  pabliahed  bj 
De  Sacy,  it  is  clear  that  Symeon  must  have  followed  another 
Arabic  text  in  which  this  adjective,  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit*  and  no 
doubt  to  the  Pehlevi  text.  8^,Y^aA\)Q^Ti^TCfl^ved.  It  does  not  oo> 
cnr  in  the  old  Syiiac  tTana\a>Affl\^  ^.  ^. 
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«Dd  iBKrTj  a  wife.  She  will  givB  me  a  ohild,  and  I  shall 
fioU  him  Beauty.  It  will  be  a  boy,  and  I  shall  ednoate 
him  properly ;  and  if  I  aee  him  lazy,  I  shall  give  him  such 
«  flogging  with  this  etiok.  ,  .  ."  With  these  wordg  he  took 
a  stick  that  was  near  him,  etrook  the  jar,  and  broke  it,  so 
that  the  honey  and  milk  ran  down  on  his  beard.' 

Thifl  Greek  translation  might,  no  doubt,  hare 
reached  La  Fontaine ;  bnt  ae  tlie  Frencli  poet  was 
not  a  great  scbolar,  least  of  all  a  reader  of  Greek 
USS^  and  as  the  &ble8  of  Symeon  Seth  were  not 
published  till  1697,  we  must  look  for  other  channels 
through  which  the  old  fable  iras  carried  along  from 
East  to  West. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
*  Stephaoites  and  Ichnelates,'  which  was  pabliahed 
at  Ferrara  in  1588.'  The  title  is, '  Del  govemo  de' 
regm.  Sotto  morali  esempi  di  animali  ragionanti 
tra  loro.  Tratti  prima  di  lingna  Indiana  in  Agarena 
da  Lelo  Demno  SEiraceno.  Et  poi  dall'  Agarena 
nella  Qreca  da  Simeone  Setto,  philosopho  Antio- 
cbeno.  Et  hora  tradottidiGrecoinltaliano.'^  This 
translation  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Giolio  Nnti. 

There  is,  besides,  a  Latin  translation,  or  rather  a 
free  rendering  of  the  Greek  translation,  after  a  MS. 
of  Leo  Allatins,  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Petrns  Posainns, 
which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1666.'  This  may 
hare  been,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  has 
really  been  one  of  the  sources  from  which  La  Fontaine 
■drew  his  inspirations.     But  though  La  Fontaine  may 

'  Note  C  p.  B6T. 

'  ThuItoliaotnuulatioD  luub««n  ecUtedbjTBia.^ci^Qt^i'Vtfl'L. 

>  Note  D,  p.  BBS. 
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have^cpnsulted  this  work  for  other  fiEibles,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  took  from  it  the  fable  of  Perrette  and 
the  milk-pail. 

The  fact  is,  these  fables  had  found  seTeral  other 
channels  through  which,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  reached  the  literary  market  of  Europe, 
and  became  familiar  as  household  words,  at  least 
among  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  We  shall 
follow  the  course  of  some  of  these  channels.  First, 
then,  a  learned  Jew,  whose  name  seems  to  have  been 
Joel,  translated  our  fables  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew 
(1250  P).  His  work  has  been  preserved  in  one  MS. 
at  Paris,  but  has  not  yet  been  published,  except  the 
tenth  book,  which  was  commimicated  by  Dr.  Neu- 
bauer  to  Benfey's  journal,  ^Orient  und  Occident' 
(vol.  i.  p.  658).  This  Hebrew  translation  was  trans- 
lated by  another  converted  Jew,  Johannes  of  Capua, 
into  Latin.  His  translation  was  finished  between 
1263-1278,  and,  under  the  title  of  ^Directorium 
humanse  vitse,*  it  became  very  soon  a  popular  work 
with  the  select  reading  public  of  the  thirteenth 
century.^  In  the  *  Directoriimi,*  and  in  Joel's  trans- 
lation, the  name  of  Sendebar  is  substituted  for  that 
of  Bidpay.  The  ^Directorium'  was  translated  (though 
not  from  the  printed  edition)*  into  Grerman  at  the 
command  of  Eberhard,  the  great  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,^  and  both  the  Latin  text  and  the  German 
translation  occur,  in  repeated  editions,  among  the 
rare  books  printed  between  1480  and  the  end  of  the 

»  Note  E,  p.  5  69. 

'  Benfey,  Orient  und   Occident ^  vol.  L  p.   160,  161  seq^  and 
JBinleitting,  p.  L,  note. 
•  Note  F,  p.  B70. 
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fifteenth  century.'  A  Spanisli  translation,  foxmded 
both  on  the  Gernum  and  the  Latin  texts,  appeared 
at  Burgoe  in  1493 ;  *  and  from  these  different  sources 
flowed  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian  renderinga 
of  Firenzuola  (1548)'  and  Doni  (1552).'  As  these 
Italian  translations  were  repeated  in  French'  and 
English,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  might  no  doubt  have  supplied  La  Fontaine  with 
subjects  for  his  fables. 

But,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  a  third  channel 
that  really  brought  the  Indian  fable  to  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  French  poet.  A  Persian  poet,  of 
tiie  name  of  Kasr  Allah,  translated  the  work  of 
Abdallah  ibn  AlmokaSa  into  Persian  about  1150. 

'  Benfef,  Orimt  -and  Ouffident,  vol.  L  p.  138.  The  German 
traaslatioD  Ima  been  published  by  Holland,  Stattgait,  ISCO. 

*  Bentej,  Orimt  and  Occident,  vol.  i.  p.  BOl.  Its  title  ia: 
'  Bxemplscio  contra  las  engaoos  7  peligTos  del  miindo,'ibid.pp.  167, 168. 

'  IHtcarn  degli  animali,  di  Meuer  Agnato  Ji'irenxtiola,  in  Proie 
di  M.  A.  F.     (Fioienza,  1518.) 

*  La  Moral  Filoniphia  del  Dani,  tratta  da  gli  antichi  loHttori, 
Vinegia.  1662. 

Tratlati  diverri  di  Seadebar  Indiano,  jdotopiut  jmrFale.  Vinegia, 
15fi2. 

P.  66,     Trattata  Quarto. 

A  woman  tella  her  husband  to  wait  till  her«on  is  bom,  and  says: 
■  Stava  imo  Romito  domestico  ne  i  monti  di  Brianza  a  far  peni-  < 
tenxa  e  tencva  alcone  cassette  d'  api  per  sno  epasao,  e  di  quelle  a 
Buoi  tempi  ne  cavava  il  Ifele,  e  di  qnello  no  vendeva  alcana  part«  tal 
Tolta  per  i  suoi  besogni.  Avenne  che  im'  anno  ne  fu  nna  gran 
carestia,  e  egli  attendeva  a  conserrailo,  e  ogni  giomo  lo  goardava 
mille  volte,  e  gli  paieva  cent'  anni  ogni  bora,  cbe  ^li  indogiava  a 
empierlo  di  Uele,'  etc 

*  '  Le  ptaisant  et  facftienx  discours  des  animaux,  novellement 
tiadtlict  de  tuscan  en  fian^is,'  Lyon,  1666,  par  Qabriel  Cottier. 

'  Deux  livres  de  filosoSe  fabulense,  le  premier  pris  dee  disconrs 
de  H.  Ange  Firenznola,  le  second  extraict  des  traictez  de  Bandebac 
indien,  par  Pierre  de  La  Rivey,'     Lyon,  1579. 

The  second  book  la  a  tiaiulatioii  ot  the  BQoan&  V*^  °^  ^iQ^'* 
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This  Persian  translation  was  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth 
centory  by  another  Persian  poet,  Hnsain  ben  Ali 
called  el  Vaez,  nnder  the  title  of  ^  Anvari  Sohaili.'  > 
This  name  will  be  familiar  to  many  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  as  being  one  of  the  old  Hailey- 
bury  class-books  which  had  to  be  constraed  by  all 
who  wished  to  gain  high  honours  in  Persian,  This 
work,  or  at  least  the  first  books  of  it,  were  translated 
into  French  by  David  Sahid  of  Ispahan,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1644,  under  the  title  of  *  Livre  des 
Lumi^res,  ou,  la  Conduite  des  Bois,  oompos4  par  le 
Sage  Pilpay,  Indien.'  This  translation,  we  know, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  a  number  of 
his  most  charming  fables  were  certainly  borrowed 
from  it. 

But  Perrette  with  the  milk-pail  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  her  journey,  for  if  we  look  at  the 
*  Livre  des  Lumieres,*  as  published  at  Paris,  we  find 
neither  the  milkmaid  nor  her  prototype,  the  Brah- 
man who  kicks  his  wife,  or  the  religious  man  who 
flogs  his  boy.  That  story  occurs  in  the  later  chapters, 
which  were  left  out  in  the  French  translation ;  and 
La  Fontaine,  therefore,  must  have  met  with  his 
model  elsewhere. 

Bern  ember  that  in  all  our  wanderings  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  milkmaid,  but  only  the  Brahman 
or  the  religious  man.  What  we  want  to  know  is  who 
first  brought  about  this  metamorphosis. 

No  doubt  La  Fontaine  was  quite  the  man  to  seize 

*  The  Anmr'i  SuAaiUy  or  the  Lights  of  CafwpuSf  being  the 
Persian  veision  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  or  the  Book,  JSaUiah  amI 
DamnaKy  rendered  mto^eTa\asi\>^^x3®a:mN«Sa.\i'V^ijdLifi^ 
iaacslated  by  B.  B.  E^astvia^L.    l^ertXoidi^VWb^. 
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on  mj  jew«l  which  was  contained  in  the  Oriental 
faUes,  to  remove  the  cumbersome  and  fcweign-lookm^ 
setting,  and  then  to  place  the  principal  figure  in 
that  pretty  frame  in  which  most  of  us  have  first 
become  acqnaiated  with  it.  Bat  in  this  case  the 
charmer's  wand  did  not  belong  to  La  Fontaine,  bat 
to  some  forgotten  worthy,  whose  very  name  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fix  upon  with  certainty. 

We  hare,  as  yet,  traced  three  streams  only,  all 
starting  from  the  Arabic  translation  of  Abdallah 
ibn  Almokaffa,  one  in  the  eleventh,  another  in  the 
twelfth,  a  third  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  all  reach- 
ing Europe,  some  touching  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet  none  of  them  carrying  the 
leaf  which  contained  the  story  of  *  Perrette,'  or  of 
the  '  Brahman,'  to  the  threshold  of  La  Fontaine's 
home.     We  must,  therefore,  try  again. 

After  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, Arabic  literature  had  found  a  new  home  in 
Western  Enrope,  and  among  the  numerous  works 
translated  &om  Arabic  into  Latin  or  Spanish,  we  find 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1289)  a 
Spanish  translation  of  our  fables,  called  'Calila  & 
Dymna,' '  sometimes  ascribed  to  King  Alfonso  the 
Wise.  In  this  the  name  of  the  philosopher  is  changed 
from  Bidpai  to  Bundobel.  This,  or  another  transla- 
tion from  Arabic,  was  tamed  into  Latin  verse  by 
BaJmond  de  B^ziers  in  1313  (not  pablished). 

Lastly,  we  find  in  the  same  century  another  trans- 
lation from  Arabic  straight  into  Latin  verse,  by  Baldo, 
which  became  known  under  the  name  of  '  ^sopus 
alter.'  * 

'  Note  0,  p.  671.       ,  »  HotfeU,  b.  W^. 
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From  these  frequent  translations;  and  transla- 
tions of  translations^  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  we  see  quite  clearly  that  these 
Indian  fables  were  extremely  popular,  and  were,  in 
taeby  more  widely  read  in  Europe  than  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  book.  They  were  not  only  read  in  trans- 
lations, but  having  been  introduced  into  sermons,' 
homilies,  and  works  on  morality,  they  were  improved 
upon,  acclimatised,  localised,  moralised,  till  at  last 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognise  their  Oriental 
features  under  their  homely  disguises. 

I  shall  give  you  one  instance  only. 

Babelais,  in  his  *  Gargantua,'  gives  a  long  descrip- 
tion how  a  man  might  conquer  the  whole  world. 
At  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  which  was  meant  as  a 
satire  on  Charles  V.,  we  read : — 

*  There  was  there  present  at  that  time  an  old  gentleman 
-well  experienced  in  the  wars,  a  stem  soldier,  and  who  had 
been  in  many  great  hazards,  named  Echephron,  who,  hear- 
ing this  disconrse,  said :  ''  J'ay  grand  penr  que  tonte  ceste 
enterprise  sera  semblahle  k  la  farce  du  pot  au  laict  daqnel 
an  cordavanier  se  faisoit  riche  par  resverie,  pais  le  pot 
casse,  n'eat  de  quoy  disner."  ' 

This  is  clearly  our  story,  only  the  Brahman  has, 
as  yet,  been  changed  into  a  shoemaker  only,  and  the 
pot  of  rice  or  the  jar  of  butter  and  honey  into  a 
pitcher  of  milk.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  a 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  changed  the  Brahman 
into  a  shoemaker,  La  Fontaine  might,  with  the  same 
right,  have  replaced  the  Brahman  by  his  milkmaid. 
Knowing  that  the  story  was  current,  was,  in  fact, 
common  property  in  the  fifteenth  century,  nay,  even 
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ftt  a  much  earlier  date,  we  might  really  be  satisfied 
after  hariiig  brought  the  germs  of  Perrette  within 
easy  reach  of  La  Fontaine.  But,  fortunately,  we  can 
make  at  least  one  step  fiirther,  a  step  of  about  two 
centuries.  This  step  backwards  brings  us  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  there  we  find  our  old  Indian 
friend  tLf^ain,  and  this  time  really  changed  into  a 
milkmaid.  The  book  I  refer  to  ia  written  in  Latin, 
and  called  'Dialogtte  Oreaturarum  optime  moralizatuB; ' 
in  English,  the  'Dialogue  of  Creatures  moralised.' 
It  was  a  book  intended  to  teach  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality  by  examples  taken  from  ancient 
fables.  It  was  evidently  a  most  successful  book,  and 
was  translated  into  several  modem  languages.  There 
is  an  old  translation  of  it  in  English,  first  printed  by 
Bastell,'  and  afterwards  repeated  in  1816.  I  shall 
read  you  from  it  the  &ble  in  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  the  milkmaid  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the 
stage,  surrounded  already  by  much  of  that  scenery 
which,  four  hundred  years  later,  received  its  last 
touches  at  the  band  of  La  Fontaine. 

'  DiALOGO  C.  (p.  cczxiii.)  For  as  it  is  bnt  madneese  to 
trust  to  moche  in  aoreto,  so  it  ia  but  foly  to  hope  to  moche 
of  vttnyteya,  for  vayne  be  all  ertUy  tliiiiges  longynge  to 
men,  as  sayth  Davyd,  Psal.  zciiii :  Wher  of  it  is  tolde  in 
fablya  that  a  lady  nppon  a  tyme  delyvered  to  her  mayden 
a  galon  of  mylke  to  sell  at  a  cite,  and  by  the  way,  as  she 
sate  and  restdd  her  by  a  dycbe  aide,  she  b^au  to  thinke 
that  with  the  money  of  the  mjlke  she  wold  bye  an  benne, 

'  <  Ouilofftiet  of  Creaturet  moralymdf  ran.  4to,  circ.  1E17.  It  is 
generBilly  attribated  to  the  preM  of  John  Bastell,  but  the  opinion 
of  Mi.  EMlewood,  in  his  preface  to  the  Teprint  of  1816,  that  the 
book  was  printed  on  the  Continent,  is  perhaps  the  CEme<:\,  '^su&r 
^Qnaiitch's  Catalggue,  JuIjlSrO.) 
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the  which  sbalde  bringe  fortli  chekyne,  trnd  when  th^ 
were  growyn  to  heunya  she  wolde  sell  them  and  by  piggis, 
and  GSchaoDge  tliem  in  to  ahepe,  and  the  shepe  in  to  oxen, 
and  BO  whan  she  was  come  to  ricbesae  ebe  sholde  bo  maried 
right  worshipfnlly  anto  some  worthy  man,  and  thne  she 
reioycid.  And  whan  she  was  thas  mervelonsly  comfartid 
and  raviashed  inwardly  in  her  secrete  solace,  thinkynge 
with  howe  greate  ioye  she  sbnld  he  ledde  towarde  the 
chirche  with  her  baabond  on  horsebacke,  she  sayde  to  ber 
aelf:  "Goo  we,  goo  we."  Sodaynlye  she  smote  the  ground 
with  ber  fote,  myndynge  to  epnrpe  the  horse,  but  her  fote 
■lypped,  and  ahe  fell  in  the  dychp,  and  there  lay  all  her 
mylke,  and  aa  she  was  farre  from-  her  purpose,  and  nerer 
had  that  ahe  hopid  to  have.' ' 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jonmey. 
It  has  been  a  long  journey  across  fifteen  or  twenty 
centuries,  and  I  am  afraid  onr  following  Perrette 
from  country  to  country,  and  from  language  to  lan- 
guage, may  have  tired  some  of  my  hearers.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  that 
divides  the  fable  of  the  thirteenth  century  from  La 
Fontaine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  milkmaid, 
having  once  taken  the  place  of  the  Brahman,  main- 
'  The  Latin  tert  ia  more  simple ;  '  Unde  cum  qoedam  domuia 
dedisset  oQcille  sue  lac  utvenderet  et  Uc  portarat  ad  wbem  juzta 
fossatnm  cogitaie  cepit  quod  de  ^o  lactia  emerit  gallinam  qnae 
faceret  polloa  qnos  auctoa  in  gallinas  vcnderet  et  porcellos  emeret 
eoaque  motaret  in  oves  et  ipsas  in  boves.  Sic  qne  ditata  contra- 
beret  cnm  aliquo  nobili  et  sic  gloriabatur  Et  cam  sic  gloriaietor 
et  cogitaret  coin  quanta  gloria  duceretur  ad  ilium  virum  super 
equnm  diccndo  gio  gio  cepit  pedo  percutere  tenam  quasi  pnngerot 
equum  calcoribue.  Sed  tunc  lubricatna  eat  pes  ejus  et  cecidit  in 
lossatnm  effundendo  lac.  Sic  enim  noo  habnit  quod  se  adopturam 
aperabat.* — Dialegvi  Crtaturarnm  optitne  mm-aHzatta  (ascribed  to 
Nicolaus  Pergaminoa,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  tbe  tbiiteentb  cen- 
tury). He  quotes  Elfnandus,  in  BeitU  Bmnanorum.  First  edition, 
pel  Oeiaidum  leeu   in  oppido  Qoudensi  inceptom  \   mm^Qxn  '^e\. 
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tained  it  against  all  comers.  We  find  lier  as  Dona 
Truhana,  in  the  famous  *  Conde  Lncanor,'  the  work 
of  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Mannel,^  who  died  in  1^7, 
the  grandson  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  nephew  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  though  himself  not  a  king,  yet  more 
powerful  than  a  king ;  renowned  both  by  his  sword 
and  by  his  pen,  and  possibly  not  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
the  language  of  his  enemies.  We  find  her  again  in 
the  ^  Contes  et  Nouvelles  of  Bonaventure  desPeriers,'  ^ 
published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  book  which  we 
know  that  La  Fontaine  was  well  acquainted  with. 
We  find  her  after  La  Fontaine  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.' 

You  see  now  before  your  eyes  the  bridge  on  which 
our  fables  came  to  us  fi*om  East  to  West.  The  same 
bridge  which  brought  us  Perrette  brought  us  hun- 
dreds of  fables,  all  originally  sprung  up  in  India, 
many  of  them  carefully  collected  by  Buddhist  priests, 
and  preserved  in  their  sacred  canon,  afterwards 
handed  on  to  the  Brahmanic  writers  of  a  later  age, 
carried  by  Barz6i  from  India  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
then  to  the  courts  of  the  Elialifs  at  Bagdad  and 
Cordova,  and  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  perished  on  their  journey, 
others  were  mixed  up  together,  others  were  changed 
till  we  should  hardly  know  them  again.  Still,  if  you 
once  know  the  eventful  journey  of  Perrette,   you 

«  Note  K,  p.  675.  «  Note  L,  p.  575. 

'  Mj  learned  German  translator.  Dr.  Felix  Liebrecht,  sajs  in  a 
note :  '  Other  books  in  which  our  story  appears  before  La  Fontaine 
are  JSsopiis,  by  Burkhard  Waldis,ed.  H.  Eurz,  Leipzig,  1862  ;  ii.  177; 
Note  to  Ues  Bettltn  Kaufmannschaft ;  and  Oesterley  in  KirchoCs 
IVandunmvtht  v.  44,  note  to  i.  171,  *Vergebene  Anschlag  reich 
zu  werden  *  (JBibl,  des  liter,  Vcrexiu  tu  Stuttq,  No.  99). 
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know  the  journey  of  ail  the  otber  fables  that  belong 
to  this  Indian  cjcle.  Few  of  them,  have  gone 
throngh  so  many  uhangeB,  few  of  them  have  found 
80  many  friends,  whether  in  the  conrta  of  kings  or 
in  the  huts  of  beggars.  Few  of  them  have  been  to 
places  where  Perrette  has  not  also  been.  This  is 
why  I  selected  her  and  her  passage  through  the 
world  BS  the  best  illustration  of  a  subject  which 
otherwise  would  require  a  whole  course  of  lectures 
to  do  it  justice. 

But  though  our  fable  represents  one  large  class 
or  cluster  of  fables,  it  does  not  represent  all.  There 
were  several  coUectiona,  besides  the  Buddhist  original 
of  the  Fanlatantra,  which  found  their  way  from 
India  to  Enrope.  The  most  important  among  them  is 
the  '  Book  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  or  the  Book 
of  Sindbad,'  the  history  of  which  has  lately  been 
written,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  by  Signor 
C!omparetti.' 

These  large  collections  of  fables  and  stories  mark 
what  may  be  called  the  high  roads  on  which  the 
literary  products  of  the  East  were  carried  to  the 
West.  But  there  are,  besides  these  high  roads,  some 
smaller,  less  trodden  paths  on  which  single  fables, 
sometimes  mere  proverbs,  similes,  or  metaphors, 
have  come  to  us  from  India,  from  Persepolis,  from 
Damascus  and  Bagdad.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  powerful  influence  which  Arabic  literature  exer- 
cised on  Western  Europe  throngh  Spain.  Again,  a 
most  active  interchange  of  Eastern  and  Western 
ideas  took  place  at  a  later  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  Crusades.     Even  the  inroads  of  Mongolian 

■  Bieereht  inUrTU)  al  Libro  di  Smdiha4.    llL\\&iio,\.'^^' 
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tribes  into  Eussia  and  the  East  of  Europe  kept  up 
a  literary  bartering  between  Oriental  and  Occidental 
nations. 

But  few  would  have  suspected  a  Father  of  the 
Church  as  an  importer  of  Eastern  fables.  Yet  so 
it  is. 

At  the  court  of  the  same  Kkalif  Almansnr,  where 
Abdallah    ibn  Almokaffa   translated  the  fables  of 
Kalilah  and  Dimnah  from  Persian  into  Arabic,  there 
lived  a  Christian  of  the  name  of  Sergius,  who  for 
many  years  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer  to  the 
Klalif.       He  had  a  son  to  whom  he  gave  the  best 
education  that  could  then  be  given,  his  chief  tutor 
being  one  Cosmas,  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
at   Bagdad.     After  the  death   of   Sergius,   his  son 
succeeded  him  for  some  time  as   chief  councillor 
{7rp(t)Toav/jLl3ovXo9)  to  the  Khalif  Almansun     Such, 
however,  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Italian  monk 
on  his  pupil's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  world,  and  to  devote  himself  to  study, 
meditation,  and  pious  works.     Prom  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  this  former  minister  of 
the  Khalif  issued  the  most  learned  works  on  theology, 
particularly  his  *  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Paith.' 
He  soon  became  the  highest  authority  on  matters  of 
dogma  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and   he  still   holds 
his  place  among  the  saints  both  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western   Churches.     His  name  was   Joannes,  and 
from  being  bom  at  Damascus,  the  former  capital  of 
the  Khalifs,  he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Joannes 
Damascenus,  or  St.  John  of  Damascus.     He   must 
have  known  A.Ta\)\c,  aii^  y^cJc^^Mv^  ^<st%vaji  ^  but  his 
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maBtery  of  Greek  earned  him,  later  in  life,  the  name 
of  Chiysorriioafi,  or  Gold-flowing.  He  became  fa- 
mous as  tbe  defender  of  the  sacred  images,  and  as 
the  determined  opponent  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  abont  726.  It  is  difficult  in  hia  life  to  dis- 
tingnisb  between  legend  and  history,  but  that  he 
had  held  h^h  office  at  the  court  of  the  Khalif  Al- 
manaor,  that  he  bold);  o[^osed  the  iconoclastic 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  that  he  wrote  the 
most  learned  theological  works  of  his  time,  cannot 
be  easily  questioned. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  him  is  a  story  called 
'  Barlaam  and  Joasaph.' '  There  has  been  a  fierce 
controversy  as  to  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it 
or  not.  Though  for  our  own  immediate  pnrposes  it 
would  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the  book 
was  written  by  Joannes  Damascenus  or  by  some  less 
distinguished  ecclesiastic,  I  must  confess  that  the 
ailments  hitherto  adduced  against  his  authorship 
seem  to  me  very  weak. 

>  The  Oreek  text  was  Sist  published  in  1B32,  by  Boissonade,  in 
his  Anerdeta  Qrteca,  vol.  iv.  The  title  as  given  in  Bome  MSS.  is: 
imopia  ^vx''4"^'li  i"  Ti)i  ivSinifat  rir  At9iixiar  X'^pv,  t^i  'lySir 
ktyo/iinit,  rpii  djr  aylay  ri\ir  ;itT<r<x''<'°'<>  ^'^  'Sitirnnr  raii  fiarnxov 
[other  MSS.  read,  irirf/fa^f7(m  mipi  toD  iylow  laTjilt  iiimr  'Imiyyou  toB 
AaiuurkTiroS],  irt^i  n^iio  tai  iraprnv  iiot^t  roC  ayioa  Si&k-  /•  $  i  filoi 
BopXa^  jtal  'iH^iraf  fir  ieitiiuir  Kal  fuutopi'tti'.  Joannes  Monaclius 
occars  as  the  name  of  the  author  in  olhei  works  of  Joannes  noma- 
Bcenns,  See  Leo  Allatina,  ProleKoracna,  p.  L,  in  Daviatcrid  Opera 
Omnia.     Ed.  Leqnien,  1746.     Venice. 

At  the  end  the  author  snys ;  'E«i  Ht  ri  wipm  loC  Topirrei  kiyou, 
tr  mn-ft  tirnfur  ifA*  f'TP^'fl'''^.  Ki^i'l  ijc^iaa  rapi  luv  iL^tiXit  wapa- 

amsiitriiii    rf   KvpUf  thx'"^    ""^  vptirfltlcut    JiafXaKu  *al  '\iaiaail(  tin 
limcaplmr  wtpi  Sr  i  Ziiytivii.     See  also  Wienei,  Jahrbiiclwi', '4iA..\iJLCt.. 
p/x  4*-83;  Tol.  Izui.  pp.  274-288 ;  ml  Ix^ii.  pp.  \1 6-«a. 
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The  Jesuits  did  not  like  the  book,  because  it  was 
a  reli^ous  noTel.  They  pointed  to  a  passage  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  proceeding 
from  the  Father  ^  and  the  Son/  as  incompatible  with 
the  creed  of  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic.  That  very  pas- 
sage, however,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  spurious ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  besides,  that  the 
controversy  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ohosf 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  from  the  Father 
through  the  Sod,  dates  a  century  later  than  Joannes. 
The  fact,  again,  that  the  author  does  not  mention 
Mohammedanism,*  proves  nothing  against  the  au- 
thorship of  Joannes,  because,  as  he  places  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  he 
would  have  ruined  his  story  by  any  allusion  to 
Mohammed's  religion,  then  only  a  hundred  years  old. 
Besides,  he  had  written  a  separate  work,  in  which 
the  relative  merits  of  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism were  discussed.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
question  of  the  worship  of  images  shows  that  the 
story  could  not  have  been  written  much  before  the 
time  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  style  of  our  author  that  could  be  pointed  out  as 
incompatible  with  the  style  of  the  great  theologian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  ^  Barlaam  and  Joasaph' 
quotes  the  same  authors  whom  Joannes  Damascenus 
quotes  most  frequently — e.g.  Basilius  and  Gregorius 
Nazianzenus.  And  no  one  but  Joannes  could  have 
taken  long  passages  from  his  own  works  without 
saying  where  he  borrowed  them.^ 

*  Littr6,  Journal  des  Sat;a»it«,  1865,  p.  337. 

♦  The  Ma/rtyrologium  Ronianum^V^'^^  k«\i>i,NR\a^«^«.i*a  authority 
may  be,  states  distmcWy  t\iaX  \Xi^  «^\a  ol^«x\aa5a.«D^^^>««s$MiX^^a». 
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Tlie  story  of '  Barlaam  and  Joaaaph ' — or,  as  he  is 
more  commonly  called,  Josapbat — may  be  told  in  a 
few  words :  '  A  king  in  India,  an  enemy  and  perse- 
cator  of  the  Christians,  has  an  only  son.  The  astro- 
logers have  predicted  that  he  would  embrace  the 
new  doctrine.  His  iatber,  therefore,  tries  by  all 
means  ia  hie  power  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  and  to  create  in  him  a  taste 
for  pleasm^  and  enjoyment.  A.  Christian  hermit, 
however,  gains  access  to  the  prince,  and  instructa 
him  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
yoong  prince  is  not  only  baptized,  but  resolves  to 
give  ap  all  his  earthly  riches ;  and,  after  having 
converted  his  own  father  and  many  of  his  subjects, 
he  follows  his  teacher  into  the  desert.' 

The  real  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  also  contains  a  first  attempt  at  compa- 
rative theology,  for  in  the  course  of  the  story  there 
is  a  disputation  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  reli- 
gions of  the  world — the  Chaldaean,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Greek,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian.  But  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  manual  of  Christian 
theology  consisted  in  a  number  of  fables  and  parables 
with  which  it  is  enlivened.     Most  of  them  have  been 

written  b;  Sanctns  Joannes  Damaecenns.  'Apad  Indoa  Persia  finiti- 
moeaanctonmi  Barlaam  et  Josapliat,  quornm  actus  mirandos  sanctm 
Joannes  Daniasoenas  conecripsit,'  See  Leonis  Allatii  Prolegomena, 
in  JoafoU  Danmseeni  Opera,  ed.  Lequien,  vol.  i.  p.  ixvi.  He  adds : 
Et  Grnnadius  Patrisrcha  per  Concil.  Florent.  cap.  E  :  abx  ^cri*  S) 
icol  h'\tt6)mff  b  fiJyat  rou  AofiaffKov  &^9a\fjht  iv  t^  j9[q»  BofXii^  Kol 
'Itwi^aT  THv  'IrUr  impTupti  Kiyir.  Arguments  against  hia  autlioritf 
are  given  in  Zotenberg  and  P.  Meyer's  edition  of  B,  and  J.,  by  Qmv 
de  Gambia]  [Biblurihek  dm  lAt.  Vereint  in  Stuttgart,  \tvi  .'^.%\'^  -%VV '. 
toe  Mlao  JHtfffiri/i  der  J)eiittehem  MorgeiA.  Se«tt»ok«ft,\%l%.-9-W^- 
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trax^ed  to  an  Indian  source.  I  shall  mention  one 
only  which  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
literature  of  the  world :  ^ — 

'  A  man  was  pursued  by  a  unicorn,  and  while  he  tried 
to  flee  from  it,  he  fell  into  a  pit.  In  falling,  he  stretched 
out  both  his  arms,  and  laid  hold  of  a  small  tree  that  was 
growing  on  one  side  of  the  pit.  Having  gained  a  firm 
footing,  and  holding  to  the  tree,  he  fancied  he  was  safe, 
when  he  saw  two  mice,  a  black  and  a  white  one,  busy 
gnawing  the  root  of  the  tree  to  which  he  was  clinging. 
Looking  down  into  the  pit,  he  perceived  a  horrid  dragon 
with  his  month  wide  open,  ready  to  devour  him,  and  when 
examining  the  place  on  which  his  feet  rested,  the  heads  of 
four  serpents  glared  at  him.  Then  he  looked  up,  and 
observed  drops  of  honey  falling  down  from  the  tree  to 
which  he  clung.  Suddenly  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  the 
mice,  and  the  serpents  were  all  forgotten,  and  his  mind 
was  intent  only  on  catching  the  drops  of  sweet  honey 
trickling  down  from  the  tree.' 

An  explanation  is  hardly  required.  The  unicorn  is 
Death,  always  chasing  man ;  the  pit  is  the  world ; 
the  small  tree  is  man's  life,  constantly  gnawed  by  the 
black  and  the  white  mouse — i.e.  by  night  and  day ; 
the  four  serpents  are  the  four  elements  which  com- 
pose the  human  body  ;  the  dragon  below  is  meant  for 
the  jaws  of  hell.  Surrounded  by  all  these  horrors, 
man  is  yet  able  to  forget  them  all,  and  to  think  only 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  which,  like  a  few  drops  of 
honey,  fall  into  his  mouth  from  the  tree  of  life.* 

*  The  story  of  tlie  caskets,  well  known  from  the  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  occurs  in  Jiarlaam  and  Josaphat^  though  it  is  used  there 
for  a  diflerent  purpose. 

^  Cf.  Benfey,  Pa Ht«chatnntr a,  ncA.  \.  ^,  ^Q\  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Let 
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Bat  what  is  still  more  curioas  is,  thai  the  author 
of  '  Barlaam  and  Josaphat '  has  evidently  taken  his 
very  hero,  the  Indian  Prince  Josaphat,  from  an 
Indian  source.  In  the  '  Lalita  Viatera ' — the  life, 
though  no  doubt  the  legendary  life,  of  Buddha — the 
father  of  Buddha  is  a  king.  When  his  son  is  born, 
the  Brahman  Asita  predicts  that  he  will  rise  to  great 
glory,  and  become  either  a  powerful  king,  or,  re- 
nouncing the  throne  and  embracing  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  become  a  Buddha.'  The  great  object  of  his 
father  is  to  prevent  this.  He  therefore  keeps  the 
young  prince,  when  he  grows  up,  in  his  garden  and 
palaces,  snirounded  by  all  pleasui'es  which  might 
turn  his  mind  from  contemplation  to  enjoyment. 
More  especially  he  is  to  know  nothing  of  illness,  old 
age,  and  death,  which  might  open  his  eyes  to  the 
misery  and  unreality  of  life.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  prince  receives  permission  to  drive  out ;  and 
then  follow  the  four  drives,^  so  famous  in  Buddhist 
history.  The  places  where  theso  drives  took  place 
were  commemomted  by  toweu  still  standing  in  the 
time  of  Fa  Hian'a  visit  to  India,  early  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Hiouen 
Thsang,  in  the  seventh  century.  I  shall  read  you  a 
short  account  of  the  three  drives  : ' — 

'  One  day  when  the  prioce  with  a  large  retinne  was 
driving  through  the  eBstem  gate  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
one  of  hie  parks,  he  met  on  the  road  an  old  man,  broken 

pp.  132,  191;  Reita  Romanorwm,  cap.  168;  Jleniiyiin  A'amek, 
cap.  iv, ;  Grimm,  Dmttche  Mythohgit,  pp.  768-769;  Uebrecht, 
JahThiicher /w  Ram.  und  Eagl.  Literaiur,  1860. 

'  Lalita  Vittara,  ed.  Calcatt.  p.  126. 

'  Ibid.  p.  225. 

'  Sea  Seleated  E*tayi,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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and  decrepit.  One  oonld  see  the  veins  and  muscles  oyer 
the  whole  of  his  body,  his  teeth  chattered,  he  was  covered 
with  wrinkles,  bald,  and  hardly  able  to  utter  hollow  and 
nnmelodious  sounds.  He  was  bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his 
limbs  and  joints  trembled.  "Who  is  that  man  ? "  said  the 
prince  to  his  coachman.  "  He  is  small  and  weak,  his  flesh 
and  his  blood  are  dried  up,  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin, 
his  head  is  white,  bis  teeth  chatter,  his  body  is  wasted 
away ;  leaning  on  his  stick,  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  Is  there  something  peculiar  in 
his  family,  or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  all  created  beings  P  '* 
* "  Sir,"  replied  the  coachman,  ''  that  man  is  sinking 
under  old  age,  his  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suffering  has 
destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is  despised  by  his  relations. 
He  is  without  support,  and  useless ;  and  people  have  aban- 
doned him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  his  family.  In  every  creature  youth  is  defeated 
by  old  age.  Your  father,  your  mother,  all  your  relations, 
all  your  friends,  will  come  to  the  same  state ;  this  is  the 
appointed  end  of  all  creatures." 

*  "Alas!  "  replied  the  prince,  "are  creatures  so  igno- 
rant, so  weak,  and  foolish  as  to  be  proud  of  the  youth  by 
which  they  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  the  old  age  which 
awaits  them  ?  As  for  me,  I  go  away.  Coachman,  turn 
my  chariot  quickly.  What  have  I,  the  future  prey  of  old 
age — what  have  I  to  do  with  pleasure  ?  "  And  the  young 
prince  returned  to  the  city  without  going  to  the  park. 

*  Another  time  the  prince  was  driving  through  the 
southern  gate  to  his  pleasure-garden,  when  he  perceived  on 
the  road  a  man  suffering  from  illness,  parched  with  fever, 
his  body  wasted,  covered  with  mud,  without  a  friend,  with- 
out a  home,  hardly  able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  himself,  and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  ques- 
tioned his  coachman,  and  received  from  him  the  answer 
which  he  expected,  tW  ^outl^  -^Tvaca  said,  "  Alas !  health 

28  but  the  sport  oi  a  dt^wn,  wid  VJji^  i^»3c  ^^  ^^sSsscoi!^  tdcqs^ 
take  this  frightful  form.   ^S^ero  Sa >^V^  ^«^  TMaiVt«.,^&««L 
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haviiig  seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer  think  of  joy  and 
pleasure  ? "  The  prince  tnmed  his  chariot,  and  returned 
to  the  city. 

'  A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  bis  pleasnre-gardea 
through  the  western  gate,  when  he  saw  a  dead  body  on  the 
Toad,  lying  on  a  bier  and  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  friends 
stood  about  crying,  sobbing,  tearing  their  hair,  covering 
their  heads  with  dust,  striking  their  breasts,  and  uttering 
wild  cries.  The  prince,  again,  calling  his  coachman  to  wit- 
ness this  painfniscene,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  woe  to  youth,  which 
must  be  destroyed  by  old  age !  Woe  to  health,  which  must 
be  destroyed  by  so  many  diseabes  !  Woe  to  this  life,  where 
a  man  remains  so  short  a  time !  If  there  were  no  old  age, 
no  disease,  no  death  ;  if  these  could  be  made  captive  for 
ever !  "  Then,  betraying  for  the  first  time  his  intentions, 
the  yonng  prince  said, ' '  Let  as  turn  back ;  I  mnst  think  how 
to  accomplish  deliverance." 

'  A  last  meeting  pat  an  end  to  his  hesitation.  He  was 
driring  through  the  northern  gate  on  the  way  to  his  plea- 
snre-gardeuE,  when  he  saw  a  mendicant,  who  appeared  out- 
wardly calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards,  wearing  with 
an  air  of  dignity  his  religions  vestment,  and  carrying  an 
alms- bowl. 

'  "  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 

'"Sir,"  replied  the  coachman,  "thisman  isoneof  those 
who  are  called  Shikshns,  or  mendicants.  He  has  renounced 
all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of  austerity.  He 
tries  to  conquer  himself.  He  has  become  a  devotee.  With- 
out passion,  withont  envy,  he  walks  about  asking  for  alms." 

' "  This  is  good  and  well  said,"  replied  the  prince. 
*'  The  life  of  a  devotee  has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise. 
It  will  be  my  refoge,  and  the  refoge  of  other  creatures ;  it 
will  lead  us  to  a  real  life,  to  happiness  and  immortality." 

'  With  these  words  the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot, 
and  returned  to  the  city.' 

If  now  we  compare  the  atoTy  ot  Sosmsx^  of^wsaa^ 
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CUS9  we  find  that  the  early  life  of  Josaphat  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  Buddha.  His  father  is  a  king, 
and  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  an  astrolo^r  predicts 
that  he  will  rise  to  glory ;  not,  however,  in  his  own 
kingdom,  but  in  a  higher  and  better  one;  in  fact, 
that  he  will  embrace  the  new  and  persecuted  religion 
of  the  Christians.  Everything  is  done  to  prevent 
this.  He  is  kept  in  a  beautiful  palace,  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  enjoyable ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
death.  After  a  time,  however,  his  father  gives  him 
leave  to  drive  out.  On  one  of  his  drives  he  sees  two 
men,  one  maimed,  the  other  blind.  He  a«ks  what 
they  are,  and  is  told  that  they  are  suffering  from 
disease.  He  then  inquires  whetlier  all  men  are  liable 
to  disease,  and  whether  it  is  known  beforehand  who 
will  suffer  from  disease  and  who  will  be  free ;  and 
when  he  hears  the  truth,  he  becomes  sad,  and  returns 
home.  Another  time,  when  he  drives  out,  he  meets 
an  old  man  with  wrinkled  face  and  shaking  legs, 
bent  down,  with  white  hair,  his  teeth  gone,  and  his 
voice  faltering.  He  asks  again  what  all  this  means, 
and  is  told  that  this  is  what  happens  to  all  men ; 
and  that  no  one  can  escape  old  age,  and  that  in  the 
end  all  men  must  die.  Thereupon  he  returns  home 
to  meditate  on  death,  till  at  last  a  hermit  appears,* 

'  MiDayeff,  Mllangeg  AgmtiqurSy  vi.  5,  p.  684,  remarks  :  *  Accord- 
ing to  a  legend  in  the  Mahdra^u  of  Ya«as  or  Yairoda  (in  a  less  com- 
plete form  to  be  found  in  Schiefner,  Elne  tihetUche  Lchentbesckrei' 
bung  Sdkyamvfiis,  p.  247 ;  Hardy,  Manual  of  Unddhi^m^  p.  187 ; 
Bigandet,  Tlie  Life  or  Legend  of  GaudamOf  p.  113),  a  merchant  ap- 
pears in  Ya*oda's  house,  the  night  before  he  has  the  dream  which 
induces  him  to  leave  Via  p?L\ftiTi^\vQ>\5&^,«cA  ^xodaims  to  him  the 
trne  doctrine.' 
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and  opens  Itefore  his  eyes  a  higher  view  of  life,  as 
contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Ko  one,  I  believe,  can  reR4  these  two  stories 
without  feeling  convinced  that  one  was  borrowed 
from  the  other ;  and  as  Fa  Hian,  three  hnndred 
years  before  John  of  Damascns,  saw  the  towers  which 
commemorated  the  three  drives  of  Buddha  still  stand- 
ing among  the  rains  of  the  royal  city  of  Kapilavastn, 
it  follows  that  the  Greek  father  borrowed  his  subject 
from  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  Were  it  necessary, 
it  would  be  easj'  to  point  out  still  more  minute  coin- 
cidences between  the  life  of  Josaphat  and  of  Buddha, 
the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  Both  in  the 
end  convert  their  royal  fathers,  both  fight  manfully 
against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  both 
are  regarded  as  saints  before  they  die.  Possibly  even 
a  proper  name  may. have  been  transferred  from  the 
sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists  to  the  pages  of  the 
Greek  writer.  The  driver  who  conducts  Buddha 
when  he  flees  by  night  from  his  palace  where  he 
leaves  his  wife,  bis  only  son,  and  all  bis  treasures, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  contemplative  life, 
is  called  Chandaka,  in  Burmese  Sanna.'  The  friend 
and  companion  of  Barlaam  is  called  Zardan.*  Keinand 

'  Jirumal  d/ tht  Americait  Oriental  Arciely,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

*  In  Bome  places  one  might  almoat  believe  that  JoaiiQes  Damas- 
cenna  did  not  onij  henr  the  story  of  Bnddha,  aa  he  says,  from  the 
month  o£  people  who  had  brought  it  to  him  from  India,  bat  that  he 
bad  befoTe  him  the  very  text  of  the  Lalita  Vittara.  Thus  in  the 
account  of  the  three  or  fonx  drives  vie  Und  indeed  that  the  Buddhist 
canon  repieseata  Bnddha  aa  seeing  on  three  sncceasive  drives,  flist 
an  old,  then  a  sick,  and  at  last  a  dying  man ;  while  Joannes  makes 
Joa3iq)h  meet  two  men  on  bis  first  drive,  one  maimed,  the  other 
blind,  and  an  old  man,  who  ia  nearly  dying,  on  his  second  drive. 
Bo  far  there  is  a  difference  which  migbbbea^,  'b«  «x^\a^'tAA.'V]  «&- 
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in  his  ^  M6moire  sor  Plude^'  p.  91  (1849),  was  the 
first,  it  seems,  to  point  oat  that  Yondasf,  mentioned 
by  Massondi  as  the  founder  of  the  Sabsean  religion, 
and  Youasaf,  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism 
by  the  author  of  the  ^  Kitab-al-Fihrist,'  are  both 
meant  for  Bodhisattva,  a  corruption  quite  intelligible 
with  the  system  of  transcribing  that  name  with  Per- 
sian letters.  Professor  Benfey  has  identified  Theudas, 
the  sorcerer  in  'Barlaam  and  Joasaph,'  with  the  Deva- 
datta  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.^ 

How  palpable  these  coincidences  are  between  the 
two  stories  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
pointed  out,  independently  of  each  other,  by  scholars 
in  Prance,  Germany,  and  England.  I  place  Prance 
first,  because  in  point  of  time  M.  Laboulaye  was  the 
first  who  called  attention  to  it  in  one  of  his  charming 
articles  in  the  *  D^bats .'  ^  A  more  detailed  comparison 
was  given  by  Dr.  Liebrecht.^    And,  lastly,  Mr.  Beal, 

milting  the  account  given  by  Joannes  Damascenos  himself,  viz.  that 
the  story  was  brought  from  India,  and  that  it  was  simply  told  him 
by  worthy  and  truthful  men.  But,  if  it  was  so,  we  have  here 
another  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  oral  tradition  is  able 
to  preserve  tlie  most  minute  points  of  the  story.  The  old  man  is 
described  by  a  long  string  oE  adjectives  both  in  Greek  and  in 
Sanskrit,  and  many  of  them  are  strangely  alike.  The  Greek  y4fmp^ 
old,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  fflrnA;  ToroXcucfi/Acvor,  aged,  is 
Sanskrit  vriddha ;  ippiKydfituos  rh  xp6<rwicov,  shrivelled  in  his  face, 
isbaliniAritakdya,  the  body  covered  with  wrinkles;  iraptifuvos  rks 
lar/ifias,  weak  in  his  knees,  is  pravedhayamdnaA  sarvanga- 
pratyafigaiA,  trembling  In  all  his  limbs;  ovyiccicu^s,  bent,  is 
kub^a;  itctoXic^/acvos,  grey,  is  palitakexa  ;  iffrtpi^fjifvos  rohs  Mdrrar, 
toothless,  is  khan<2adanta;  iyK€K0fi4va  kaXuv,  stammering,  is 
khurakhur^vaxaktakait^Aa. 

*  ZeiUchrift  der  Deittschen  Morgerddnduchen   GeteUacJurfty  voL 
zxiv.  p.  480. 

'  DibaU,  1859,  21  and  26  Juillet. 

'  Die  QuelUn  det  Borloam  uTid  Jo%apluit^\iv.  Johxhvjok  fur  rwnan, 
und  engL  lAtteratwr,  \o\.  iV,  id.  ^U,  \%^. 
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in  his  translation  of  the  '  travels  of  Fa  Hian,' '  called 
attention  to  the  same  fact — viz.  that  the  story  of 
Josaphat  was  borrowed  from  the  '  Life  of  Buddha.' 
I  conld  mention  the  names  of  two  or  three  scholars 
besides  who  happened  to  read  the  two  books,  and  who 
conld  not  help  seeing,  what  was  as  clear  as  day-light, 
that  Joannes  Damascenus  took  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  his  religious  novel  from  the  '  Lalita  Vistara,' 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists;  but  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  belongs  to  M.  Laboulaje. 

This  fact  is,  no  doubt,  extremnly  curious  in  the 
history  of  literatnre ;  but  there  is  another  fact  con- 
nected with  it  which  is  more  than  curious,  and  I 
wonder  that  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  before. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  story  of  '  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat '  became  a  moHt  popular  book  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  East  it  was  translated  into 
Syriac  (?],  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,' and  Hebrew; 
in  the  West  it  exists  in  Latin,  French,*  Italian,  Ger- 
man (Badolf  von  Ems),  English,  Spanish,  Bohemian, 
and  Polish.  As  early  as  1204,  a  King  of  IN'orway 
translated  it  into  Icelandic,  and  at  a  later  time  it  was 
translated  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  into  Tagala,  the 
classical  language  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  have  actually  risen 
to  the  rank  of  Saints,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the 
Western  Churches.  In  the  Eastern  Church  August 
26  is  the  saint's  day  of  Josaphat ;  in  the  Roman 

I  TraveU  ef  Tdk-lmm  and  Sung-Yun,  BaMhiit  Pilfrimt,  from 
China  to  India.  (100  A.D.  and  618  A.D.)  Translated  from  tlie 
Chinese  bj  Samoel  Beal.     London,  Triibner  and  Co.     IBGD. 

'  S«e  Brosset,  Milange*  AMaiiqtiti,  Wta.  viii.  p.  B3B.  Petersburg, 
1879. 

*  Publisbed  by  Zotenbe^  and  P.  Uejei,  gVoia^suA,,  \.%^-,  ««« 
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Martyrologium,  November  27  is  assigned  to  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat.^ 

There  Iiave  been  from  time  to  time  misgiyings 
about  the  historical  character  of  these  two  saints. 
Leo  Allatius,  in  his  *  Prolegomena/  ventured  to  ask 
the  question,  whether  the  story  of  ^Barlaam  and 
Josaphat '  was  more  real  than  the  *  Cyropaedia '  of 
Xenophon,  or  the  *  Utopia'  of  Thomas  More;  but,  en 
bon  Catholique,  he  replied,  that  as  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  were  mentioned,  not  only  in  the  Mensea 
of  the  Greek,  but  also  in  the  Martyrologium  of  the 
Boman  Church,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  their  history  was  imaginary.  Billius  thought 
that  to  doubt  the  concluding  words  of  the  author, 
who  says  that  he  received  the  story  of  *  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat '  from  men  incapable  of  falsehood,  would  be 
to  trust  more  in  one's  own  suspicions  than  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  which  believeth  all  things.  Bellarminus 
thought  he  could  prove  the  truth  of  the  story  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  author  himself 
invokes  the  two  saints,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat !  Leo 
Allatius  admitted,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  speeches 
and  conversations  occurring  in  the  story  might  be 
the  work  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  because  Josaphat, 
having  but  recently  been  converted,  could  not  have 

•  ^Ir.  Brosset,  in  the  MeUinges  Asuitigucs  (torn.  viii.  p.  535),  states 
that  in  the  Greek  Church  November  19  is  devoted  to  Varlaam  and 
Joasaph.  Since  1866  the  Russian  Almanacs,  published  bj  the 
Academy,  call  S.  Varlaam  a  martyr,  while  formerly  he  was  designated 
simply  as  Trh-saint.  St.  loasaph  is  in  some  almanacs  called  King 
of  India  ;  in  one  at  the  end  of  the  Georgian  Bible,  *  Son  of  the  great 
King  of  India.'  A  learned  account  of  the  introduction  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  into  the  Matyrologia  and  Menologia  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Churches  has  lately  been  published  by  M.  E.  Cosquin, 
La  Legende  de$  SainU  Barlaam  et  JompKat,  Parla,  1880. 
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quoted  so  many  pasgagea  from  the  Bible.  Bat  he 
implies  that  even  this  could  be  explained,  because 
the  H0I7  Ghost  might  have  taught  St  Joaaphat 
what  to  say.  At  all  events,  Leo  has  no  mercy  for 
those  '  quibus  omnia  sab  sanctonim  nomine  prodita 
mole  olent,  quemadmodnm  de  Sanctis  Georgio,  Chris- 
tophoro,  Hippolyto,  Catarina,  aliisqae  nasquam  eos 
in  remm  natura  extitiase  impndentissime  nugantur.' 
The  Bishop  of  Avranchea  had  likewise  his  doubts  • 
but  he  calmed  them  by  saying :  '  Non  pas  que  je 
veuille  soustenir  que  tout  en  soit  suppose :  il  y  aaroit 
de  la  t^m£rit4  k  desavouer  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  eli  de 
Barlaamni  de  Joaaphat.  Le  t^moignage  du  Martyro- 
loge,  qui  les  met  au  nombre  des  Saints,  et  leur  inter- 
cession que  Saint  Jean  Damascene  reclame  i  la  fin  de 
cette  histoire  ne  permettent  pas  d'en  douter.' ' 

With  us  the  qaestion  as  to  the  historical  or  purely 
imaginaty  character  of  Josaphat  has  assumed  a  new 
and  totally  different  aspect.  We  willingly  accept  the 
statement  of  Joannes  Damascenns  that  the  story  of 
'  Bsrlaam  and  Josaphat '  was  told  him  by  men  who 
came  from  India.  We  know  that  in  India  a  story 
was  current  of  a  prince  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.O.,  a  prince  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  he 
would  resign  the  throne,  and  devote  his  life  to 
meditation,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  Buddha. 
The  story  tells  as  that  his  lather  did  everything  to 
prevent  this  ;  that  he  kept  him  in  a  palace  secluded 
from  the  world,  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  life 
enjoyable ;  and  that  be  tried  to  keep  him  in  ignorance 
of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  We  know  from  the 
same  story  that  at  last  the  young  prince  obtained 
■  Litti6,  Journal  dat  SavaiOt,  16M,  ^ .  3%1 . 
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permisBion  to  drird  into  the  country,  and  that,  hj 
meeting  an  old  man,  a  sick  man,  and  a  oorpBe,  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  Tinrealitj  of  life,  and  the 
ranity  of  this  life's  pleasures ;  that  he  escaped  from 
his  palace,  and,  after  defeating  the  assaolts  of  all 
adrersaries,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  religion. 
This  is  the  stoty,  it  may  be  the  legendary  story,  hut 
at  all  events  the  recognised  story  of  Gautama 
(^.kyamuni,  best  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
the  Baddha. 

If,  then,  Joannes  Damasceuus  tells  the  same  story^ 
only  patting  the  name  of  Joasaph  or  Josaphat,  i.e, 
Bodhisattva,  in  the  place  of  Buddha;  if  all  that  is 
human  and  personal  in  the  life  of  St.  Josaphat  is 
taken  from  the  *Lalita  Vistara' — what  follows?  It 
follows  that,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  La  Fontaine's 
Ferrette  is  the  Brahman  of  the  Faniatantra,  St. 
Josaphat  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  It 
follows  that  Buddha  has  become  a  Saint  in  the 
Boman  Church ;  it  follows  that,  though  under  a 
different  name,  the  sage  of  Kapilavastu,  the  founder 
of  a  religion  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its 
dogma,  is,  in  the  purity  of  its  morals,  nearer  to 
Christianity  than  any  other  religion,  and  which  counts 
even  now,  after  an  existence  of  2,400  years,  moie 
believers  than  any  other  creed,  has  received  the 
highest  honours  that  the  Christian  Church  can  be- 
stow. And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sanctity 
of  saints,  let  those  who  doubt  the  right  of  Buddha  to 
a  place  among  them  read  the  story  of  his  life,  as  it 
is  told  in  the  Buddhist  canon.  If  he  hred  the  life 
which  is  there  described,  few  saiuts  have  a  better 
claim  to  tlie  tiVXe  ^iiaxi.  "ftviiilaa.',  a.nd  no  one  either 
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in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Eoman  Church  need  be 
ashamed  of  having  paid  to  Buddha's  memory  the 
hoQoar  that  was  intended  for  St.  Josaphat,  the  prince, 
the  hermit,  and  the  saint. 

History,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  stranger  tha.n  fiction; 
and  a  kind  fairy,  whom  men  call  Chance,  has  here,  as 
elsewhere,  remedied  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
the  world. 
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APPENDIX. 

I  AM  enabled  to  add  here  a  short  account  of  an  import- 
ant discovery  made  bj  Professor  Benfey  with  regard  to 
the  Sjriac  translation  of  our  Collection  of  Fables.  Doubts 
had  been  expressed  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and  others,  as 
to  the  existence  of  this  translation,  which  was  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  Ebedjesn's*  catalogue  of  Syriac  writers, 
published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  and  again  (1725)  by 
Assemani  (*  Biblioth.  Orient.'  tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  219). 
M.  Renan,^  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  that  the  title  of 
this  translation,  as  transmitted  to  us,  /  Elalilag  and  Dam- 
nag,'  was  a  guarantee  of  its  historical  authenticity.  As 
a  final  k  in  Pehlvi  becomes  h  in  modern  Persian,  a  title 
such  as  '  Kalilag  and  Damnag,'  answering  to  ^  Kalilak  and 
Damuak '  in  Pehlvi,'  in  Sanskrit  ^  Kamtoka  and  Damanaka,' 
could  only  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  before 
the  Mohammedan  era.  Now  that  the  interesting  researches 
of  Professor  Benfey  on  this  subject  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  happy  discovery  of  a  Syriac  translation,  there  re- 
mains but  one  point  to  be  cleared  up,  viz.  whether  this  is 
really  the  translation  made  by  Bad  Periodeutes  (Visitator), 
and  whether  this  same  translation  was  made,  as  Ebedjesu 
affirms,  from  the  Indian  text,  or,  as  M.  Benan  supposes, 
from  a  Pehlvi  version.     I  insert  the  account  which  Pro- 

*  Ebedjesu  was  Bishop  of  Soba  or  Nisibis,  and  died  1318. 

^  Sec  Benfey,  Kalilag  und  Bamtiag,  Einleitung,  p.  xiii ;  Journal 
Anatique,  1866,  p.  260. 

Haug,  Essay  on  Pahlavi^  p.  117,  In  ^n  old  Pahlam- Pazand  Glos- 
sary, Bombay,  IftlO. 
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fesBor  Benfej  himself  gare  of  hia  discovety  in  the  Sap. 
plement  to  the  ' Allgemeine  Zeitnsg'  of  Jnlj  12,  1871, 
and  1  may  add  that  both  text  and  translation  are  nearly 
ready  for  pnblication  (1875). 

The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pankalantra. 

Gottingen,  Jnlj  6, 1671. 

The  account  I  am  alxint  to  give  will  recall  the  novel  of 
oar  celebrated  compatriot  Frey  tag  ('Die  verlorene  Hand. 
Bchrift,'  or  '  The  Lost  MS.'),  bot  with  this  essential  differ- 
ence, that  we  are  not  here  treating  of  a  creation  of  the 
imagination,  bnt  of  a  real  fact ;  not  of  the  MS.  of  a  work 
of  which  many  other  copies  exist,  bnt  of  an  nniqne  speci* 
men ;  in  short,  of  the  MS.  of  a  work  which,  on  the  faith 
of  one  single  mention,  waa  believed  to  have  been  composed 
tbirteen  centnriea  ago.  This  mention,  however,  appeared 
tq  many  critical  scholars  so  nntrnst worthy,  that  they 
looked  npou  it  as  the  mere  resnlt  of  confnsion.  Another 
most  important  difference  is,  that  this  search,  which  has 
lasted  three  years,  has  been  followed  by  tbe  happiest 
resnlts  :  it  has  bronght  to  light  a  MS.  which,  even  in  this 
centnry,  rich  in  important  discoveries,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  as  of  the  highest  valne.  We  have  acquired  in 
this  MS.  tbe  oldest  specimen  preserved  to  onr  days  of  a 
work,  which,  aa  translated  into  varions  langnt^es,  has 
been  more  widely  disseminated  and  has  bad  a  greater  in- 
flnence  on  the  development  of  civilisation  than  any  other 
work,  excepting  the  Bible. 

Bnt  to  the  point. 

Throagh  the  researches,  which  I  have  published  in  my 
edition  of  tbe  Panitatantra,'  it  is  known  that,  abont  the 


'  FOnf  Bucher  indischeT  Fabeln,  Htlrcben  ucd 
ET^hlongen.  Ana  dem  BanBlcrit  ^bersetxt  mit  Sinleitung  imd 
AnmerknngeD,'  2  Theile,  Leipzig,  18G9 ;  and  'fexltcA^'j  'm.^vb  ^k^ 
fimrt  the  intjodvction  a^ed  '  Veber  das  Ind&scba  QnoA'vi^sf^  "^^^ 
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sixth  century  of  our  era,  a  work  existed  in  India,  which 
treated  of  deep  political  questions  under  the  form  of 
fables,  in  which  the  actors  were  animals.  It  contained 
clarions  chapters,  but  these  subdivisions  were  not,  as  had 
been  hitherto  believed,  eleven  to  thirteen  in  number,  but, 
as  the  MS.  just  found  shows  most  clearly,  there  were  at 
least  twelve,  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen.*  This  work  was 
afterwards  entirely  altered  in  India ;  five  of  its  divisions 
were  separated,  and  much  enlarged,  whilst  the  remaining 
ones  were  entirely  set  aside.  This  apparently  curtailed 
but  really  enlarged  edition  of  the  old  work,  is  the  Sanskrit 
book  so  well  known  as  the  Pa^itatantra,  *  The  Five 
Books/  It  soon  took  the  place,  on  its  native  soil,  of  the 
old  work,  causing  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  latter  in 
India. 

But  before  this  change  of  the  old  work  had  been 
eflPected  in  its  own  land,  it  had,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  been  carried  to  Persia,  and  translated 
into  Pehlevi  under  King  Khosru  Nushirvan  (531-579). 
According  to  the  researches  which  I  have  described  in 
my  book  already  quoted,  the  results  of  which  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  newly  discovered  MS.,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  this  translation  had  been  preserved,  we 
should  have  in  it,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original 
Indian  work,  from  which,  by  various  modifications,  the 
Pa7i^*atantra  is  derived.  But  unfortunately  this  Pehlevi 
translation,  like  its  Indian  original,  is  irretrievably  lost. 

But  it  is  known  to  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  in 
the  eighth  century  by  a  native  of  Persia,  by  name  Abdallah 
ibn  Almokaffa  (d.  760),  who  had  embraced  Islamism,  and 
it  acquired,  partly  in  this  language,  partly  in  translations 
and  retranslations  from  it  (apart  from  the  recensions  in 
India,  which  penetrated  to  East,  North,  and  South  Asia), 

dessen  Ausfliisse,  so  wie  iiber  die  Quellen  und  die  Verbreitnng  des 

Inhalts  dorselben.' 

'  Professor  Bentey  \ias  svivce  ^^^ntl  \>oa.\.  "Ocft  "^^^^ileSs*.  original 
consisted  of  thirteeti  d\v\&\oTia. 
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that  extensiye  circulation  which  has  caused  it  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  on  civilisation  in  Western  Asia,  and 
throughout  Europe. 

Besides  this  translation  into  Pehlevi,  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  another,  also  of  the  sixth  century, 
into  Syriac.  This  account  we  owe  to  a  Nestorian  writer, 
who  Hved  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  mentions  in  his 
catalogue  of  authors^  a  certain  Bud  Periodeutes,  who 
probably  about  570  had  to  inspect  the  Nestorian  com- 
munities in  Persia  and  India,  and  who  says  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  books  which  he  names,  *  he  translated  the 
book  **  Kalilag  and  Damnag  "  from  the  Indian.' 

Until  three  years  ago,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  this  old 
Syrian  translation  was  to  be  found,  and  the  celebrated 
orientalist,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the  historical  memoir 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Arabic  translation, 
*  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  '  (Paris,  I8I6),  thought  himself  jus- 
tified in  seeing  in  this  mention  a  mere  confasion  between 
Barz6i,  the  Pehlevi  translator,  and  a  Nestorian  monk. 

The  first  trace  of  this  Syriac  version  was  found  in  May, 
1868.  On  the  sixth  of  that  month.  Professor  Bickell  of 
Miinster,  the  diligent  promoter  of  Syrian  philology,  wrote 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  from  a  Syrian  Archdeacon 
from  Urumia,  JochauD^n  bar  Babisch,  who  had  visited 
Miinster  in  the  spring  to  collect  alms,  and  had  returned 
there  again  in  May,  that,  sometime  previously,  several 
Chaldean  priests  who  had  been  visiting  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas  in  India,  had  brought  back  with  them  some 
copies  of  this  Syriac  translation,  and  had  given  them  to 
the  catholic  patriarch  in  Elkosh  (near  Mossul).  He  had 
received  one  of  these. 

Though  the  news  appeared  so  unbelievable,  and  the 
character  of  the  Syrian  priest  little  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  statements,  it  still  seemed  to  me  of  suf- 

'  Cf.  Ajssemani,  BibUoth,  Orierd,  ill.  1.  ^^0,  «XkdL'&«iA3CL^Si^*Cc^^ 
Jtmrnal  AHaH^nte^  Cinq.  Sftrie,  t.  vii.  1856,  p.  ^5\. 
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licient  importance  for  ine  to  ask  my  friends  to  make  further 
inquiries  in  India,  where  other  copies  might  be  supposed  to 
be  still  in  existence.  Even  were  the  result  but  a  decided  ne- 
gative, it  would  be  a  gain  to  science.  These  inquiries  had 
no  effect  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  Archdeacon's  as- 
sertions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  disprove 
them.  It  would  of  course  have  been  more  natural  io  make 
inquiries  among  the  Syrians.  But  from  want  of  friends 
and  from  other  causes,  which  I  shall  mention  farther  on,  I 
could  hardly  hope  for  any  certain  results,  and  least  of  all, 
that  if  the  MS.  really  existed,  I  could  obtain  it,  or  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  track  thus  appeared  to  be  lost,  and  not  possible  io 
be  followed  up,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
Professor  Bickell,  in  a  letter  of  February  22,  1870,  drew 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chaldean  Patriaroh, 
Jussuf  Audo,  who,  according  to  Jochann4n  bar  B&biBcb, 
was  in  possession  of  that  translation,  was  now  in  Borne,  as 
member  of  the  Council  summoned  by  the  Pope. 

Through  Dr.  Scholl  of  Weimar,  then  in  Bome,  and  an 
Italian  savant,  Signer  Ignazio  Guidi,  I  was  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  Patriarch,  and  with  another  Clialdean 
priest,  Bishop  Qajjat,  and  received  communications,  the 
latest  of  June  11,  1870,  which  indeed  proved  the  informa- 
tion of  Jocliannan  bar  Babisch  to  be  entirely  untrust- 
worthy; but  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  probable 
existence  of  a  MS.  of  the  Syriac  translation  of  Mardin. 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  last  letters,  which  might  have 
saved  the  discoverer  much  trouble,  but  might  also  have 
frustrated  the  whole  inquiry  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had  learnt 
the  place  where  the  MS.  might  be,  I  wrote.  May  6,  1870, 
exactly  two  years  after  the  first  trace  of  the  MS.  had  been 
brought  to  light,  to  my  former  pupil  and  Mend,  Dr.  Albert 
Socin  of  Basle,  who  was  then  in  Asia  on  a  scientiBc  ex- 
pedition, begging  hiiu.  to  Taak^  tho  most  careful  inquiries 
in  Mardin  about  this  "NLS.,  «u^  ^«^^a^^  ^  %»5M^\sOT«iil 
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irhetber  it  had  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  translation, 
or  was  independent  of  and  older  than  the  latter.  We  will 
let  Dr.  Socin,  the  discoverer  of  the  MS.,  tell  ns  himself  of 
his  eSbrta  and  their  resalU.  '  I  receired  yonr  letter  of 
May  6, 1870^  a  few  days  ago,  by  Bagdad  and  Mossnl,  at 
Tacho  on  the  Chab6raa.  Yon  ray  that  yon  had  heard  that 
the  book  was  in  the  library  at  Mardin.  I  mnst  own  that 
I  donbted  serionsly  the  tmth  of  the  information,  for 
oriental  Christians  always  say  that  they  possess  every  pos- 
sible book,  whilst  in  reality  they  have  bnt  few.  I  fonnd 
this  on  my  jonmey  through  the  "  Christian  MonntaJn,"  the 
Tflr  el'  'Abedin,  where  I  visited  many  places  and  mon- 
asteries but  little  known.  I  only  saw  Bibles  in  Estrangelo 
obaraoter,  which  were  of  valne,  nowhere  profane  books ; 
bnt  the  people  are  so  fanatical,  and  watch  their  books  so 
closely,  that  it  is  very  difGcnlt  to  get  sight  of  anything ; 
and  one  has  to  keep  them  in  good  hnmonr,  Except  after  a 
long  sojonrn,  and  with  the  aid  of  bribery,  there  can  never 
be  any  thought  of  bnying  anything  from  a  monastic 
libraiy.  Arrived  in  Uardin,  I  set  myself  to  discover  the 
book.  I  nBtnralty  passed  by  all  Moslem  libraries,  as 
Syriac  books  only  exist  among  the  Christians.  I  settled 
at  first  that  the  library  in  qnestion  conld  only  be  the 
Jacobite  Cloister,  "  Der  ez  Z&feriln,"  the  most  important 
centre  of  the  Christians  of  Uardin.  I  therefore  sent  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Diarbekir  for  most  particnlar  intro- 
dnctioQS,  and  started  for  "Der  ez  Zifer^,"  which  lies  in 
the  monntaina,  five  and  a  half  hours  from  Mardin.  The 
recommendations  opened  the  library  to  me.  I  looked 
through  400  volumes,  without  finding  anything ;  there  was 
not  much  of  any  valne.  On  my  retnm  to  Mardin,  1 
questioned  people  right  and  left;  no  one  knew  anything 
about  it.  At  length  I  summoned  up  courage  one  day,  and 
went  to  the  Chaldean  monastery.  The  different  sects  in 
Mardin  are  most  bitter  against  each  ot\i«T,  «.iA  «&  V 
unfortOBAUiy  lodged  in  the  honw  oi  «&  tknuesn&a^  -ikoi- 
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sionarj)  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  gain  acoeas  to  these 
Catholics,  who  were  unknown  to  me.  Lnokilj  mj  servant 
was  a  Catholic,  and  could  state  that  I  had  no  proselytising 
schemes.  After  a  time  I  asked  about  their  books.  Missals 
and  Gospels  were  placed  before  me.  I  asked  if  they  had  any 
books  of  fables.  "  Yes,  there  was  one  there."  After  a  long 
search  in  the  dust,  it  was  found  and  brought  to  me.  I 
opened  it,  and  saw  at  the  first  glance,  in  red  letters,  *^  E[alilag 
and  Damnag,"  with  the  old  termination  g,  which  proved 
to  me  that  the  .work  was  not  translated  from  the  Arabic 
^'  £[alilah  ve  Dimnah."  You  may  be  certain  that  I  did  not 
show  what  I  felt.  I  soon  laid  the  book  quietly  down.  I  had 
indeed  before  asked  the  monk  specially  for  "  Kalilah  and 
Dimnah,*'  and  with  some  persistency,  before  I  inquired 
generally  for  books  of  fables ;  but  he  had  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  the  book  before  him  was  the  one  so  eagerly 
sought  after.  After  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order 
to  arouse  no  suspicion,  I  sent  a  trustworthy  man  to  borrow 
the  book  ;  but  he  was  asked  at  once  if  it  were  for  the 
"  Frengi  den  Prot  '*  (Protestant),  and  my  confidant  was  so 
good  as  to  deny  it,  "  No,  it  was  for  himself."  I  then  ex- 
amined the  book  more  carefully.  Having  it  safely  in  my 
possession,  I  was  not  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  little  hubbub. 
I  therefore  made  inquiries,  but  in  all  secrecy,  whether  they 
would  sell  it.  "  No,  never,"  was  the  answer  I  expected 
and  received,  and  the  idea  that  I  had  borrowed  it  for  my- 
self was  revived.  I  therefore  began  to  have  a  copy  made. 
But  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Mardin  and  even  the  neigh- 
bouring Diarbekir,  before  I  received  the  copy.  In  Mardin 
itself  the  return  of  the  book  was  loudly  demanded,  as  soon 
as  they  knew  I  was  having  it  copied.  I  was  indeed  de- 
lighted when,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  post  tot  dis- 
criminn  rerum  I  received  the  book  at  Aleppo.' 

So  far  writes  ray  friend,  the  fortunate  discoverer,  who, 
as  early  as  the  muete^Tith  of  Au^st  1870,  announced  in  a 
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letter  the  happy  recovery  of  the  book.     On  April  20, 1871, 
he  kindly  Bent  it  to  me  from  Basle. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  descftnt  on  the  high  importance 
of  this  diacovery.  It  is  ooly  necessary  to  add  that  there  is 
not  the  least  donbt  that  it  has  put  ns  in  possession  of  the 
old  Syriftc  translation,  of  which  Ebedjeso  speaks.  There 
is  only  one  qnestioa  still  to  be  settled,  whether  it  is  derived 
direct  from  the  Indian,  or  throngh  the  Pehlvi  translation  ? 
In  either  case  it  is  the  oldest  preserved  rendering  of  the 
original,  now  lost  in  India,  and  therefore  of  pricelesB  v^ne. 

The  fuller  treatment  of  this  and  other  qaestiona,  which 
spriog  from  this  discovery,  will  find  a  place  in  the  edition 
of  tlie  text,  with  translation  and  commentary,  which  Pro- 
feMor  Biokell  is  preparing  in  concert  with  Dr.  Hoffmann 
and  myself. 

Theodor  Bbnfet. 
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(Sept.  1880.) 

Both  the  old  Syriac  text  and  a  German  translation  of  it 
have  since  been  published  by  Professor  Bickell  (s.t.  'Kalilag 
nnd  Damnag,'  Leipzig,  1876),  and  Professor  Bcnfey,  in  an 
elaborate  Introduction  to  this  work,  has  again  most  hlly 
sfaown  the  importance  of  this  Syriac  translation  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  early  migration  oi  Buddhist  fables  ii-om  India 
to  Earope.  He  holds,  however,  that  the  Syriac  translation 
was  not  made  direct  from  Sanskrit,  or,  as  the  Syriac  cata- 
logne  stated,  from  the  Indian,  bnt  from  the  Pehlevi  transla. 
tion,  and  he  produces  strong  evidence  in  support  of  that 
opinion  (pp.  xxxi  seq.).  He  believes  that  the  Pehlevi  was 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  and  that  the 
Syriao  translation  from  the  Pehlevi  was  likewim^ua.i.'t&cnn^ 
sal  form,  a  close  imitation,  of  Btun&VA'vacVf\nAi  ^CdbSi  '"^ 
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suffered  many  changes  before  it  reached  ns  in  ihe  form  in 
which  we  now  have  it.  He  therefore  condndes  that  the 
Syriac,  both  when  it  stands  alone  and  when  it  agrees  with 
the  Arabic  translation  or  any  of  its  descendants,  represents 
the  Pehlevi,  and  most  likely  also  the  Sanskrit  original,  while 
whenever  the  Arabic  translation  and  its  descendants  differ 
from  the  Syriac,  they  may  be  supposed,  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa,  or  later  translators, 
unless  the  contrary  can  be  distinctly  proved  by  a  reference 
to  Sanskrit  or  Pali  stories  which  we  still  possess  (p.  cv). 
He  has  pointed  out  that  several  alterations  in  the  Arabic 
translation  may  be  attributed  to  the  religious  scruples  of 
Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa,  who  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  anx- 
ious to  avoid  anything  that  could  give  offence  to  his  zealous 
and  suspicious  co-religionists.  In  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  traces  of  the  strongly  marked  Buddhist  character  of  the 
original  vanished  under  the  hands  of  the  Brahmanic  com- 
pilers of  the  Pa?TA»tantra,  many  features  of  the  original 
stories  that  might  seem  objectionable  or  unintelligible  to 
Mohammedan  readers,  were  silently  removed  by  Abdallah 
ibn  Almokaffa  and  his  various  copyists,  editors,  and  trans- 
lators. But  there  are  other  changes,  too,  which  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  literary  tastes  of  the  various  translators. 
We  shall  give  one  instance.^  In  the  Pa?7A;atantra,  v.  109, 
we  read : — 

*  A  mouse,  though  bom  in  the  house,  must  be  killed, 
because  it  does  mischief. 

*  A  cat  is  asked  for  from  elsewhere,  and  paid  for,  be- 
cause it  is  useful.' 

In  the  Arabic  translation  (Guidi*s  Codd.  F.  and  V.),  in- 
stead of  the  cat  we  find  the  falcon  ;  in  the  Directoriumy  nisuSy 
sparrow-hawk ;  in  the  Stephanites,  Upal ;  in  the  Old  Spa- 
nish translation,  azor.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  cat  occurred  in  the  PanAatantra,  the  Arabic  translator 
had  changed  the  cat  lulo  %i  iaXccyii.^  ^^^xticularly  as  falconry 
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was  a  faronrite  amnBemeiit  among  Persians  and  Arabs. 
Bnt  tfae  Syriac  translation  giTea  an  entirel7  new  aspect  to 
the  matter.     Tbe  old  Syriao  version  has: — 

'Hice,  tbongh  bred  in  the  honse,  are  killed  on  account 
of  their  miscliievonsnesa,  bnt  faloone  are  canght  on  account 
of  their  nsefnlness,  and  carried  on  the  hand.' 

This  leaves  no  donbt  that,  in  the  Baddfaist  original,  the 
fiJcon,  not  the  cat,  was  the  simile  nsed — a  simile  far  mure 
appropriate,  as  Professor  Benfej  shows,  to  the  pnrpose 
than  that  of  the  cat.  For  what  has  to  be  illostrated  is  that 
the  son  of  an  old  minister  is  not  favonred  by  a  king  simply 
onaccoant  of  his  birth,  bnt  only  if  he  prove  himself  uaetnl, 
a  stranger  being  quite  as  welcome,  if  his  services  should  be 
more  efficient.  Tfae  enmity,  therefore,  between  the  mouse 
and  the  cat  was  nothing  to  the  point,  nay,  the  simile  was 
Bctnally  spoiled  by  the  cat,  for,  like  the  mice,  most  cats 
also  are  bom  and  bred  in  the  bouse,  while  a  falcon  has 
first  to  be  caught,  and  may  therefore  well  be  represented 
as  a  stranger.  The  cat,  therefore,  was  a  later  thought,  and 
by  no  means  an  improvement.  Nay,  it  would  becnrious  to 
inquire  whether,  at  the  time  when  the  Buddhist  original 
was  compiled,  cats,  as  the  enemies  of  mice,  were  known  in 
India,  while  falconry  is  well  attested  in  India  as  early  as 
PaMini,  iv.  2,  58;  vi.  3,  71. 

The  state  of  the  case,  therefore,  so  &ir  as  we  know  at 
present,  is  this :  A  Bnddhist  work  in  thirteen  chapters 
was  translated  into  Pehlevi  by  Barz6!,  in  the  sixth  centnry. 

This  translation,  now  lost,  was  a  very  few  years  later 
turned  into  Syriac.  This  translation  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  represents  the  earliest  form  of  the  original 
now  within  our  reach. 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  Pehlevi  text  was  again 
translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdullah  ihn  Almokafla,  1. 1. 
'  Ealilah  ve  Bimnah,'  which  became  in  turn  the  fountain 
from  which  all  other  Oriental  and  European  renderings 
were  derived,  with  the  exception  of  th&  Swd^Vx^^ksX^SSda 
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PanA»tantra.  This  was  an  arrangement  of  the  original 
Bnddhist  work  in  thirteen  chapters,  carried  ont  by  Brah- 
manic  writers,  who,  after  removing  what  seemed  to  them  ob- 
jectionable, produced  a  work  in  five  books,  the  Panita- 
tantra,  which  became  widely  spread  in  India.  The  relation 
of  these  three  principal  texts,  the  Sjriac  'Kalilag  and 
Damnag,'  the  Arabic  '  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,'  and  the  Sans- 
krit Pa^atantra  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Kalilah  and  Dimnah. 
1      (Ldfe  of  Burzuyeh) 
2-4  (Introduction) 

5  .... 

6  (addition) 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16  (addition) 
17 
18 

Kal.  and  Dim.  cod.  ^ 
V.    cap.    8.    Greek 
trans,  cap.  14 


Palttatantra. 


I. 

U. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Mahdbh.  XII.  4930 

ibid.  Xn.  5133 

iHd.  xn.  4084 

KandjuT  (Tibet) 


KalUagand  Damnag. 


FsJlkat.  cod.  Berol. 
cap.  I. 


( 


n. 

VI. 

m. 

IV. 
V. 

vu. 
vni. 

IX. 
Deest. 

Deest. 
Deest. 

X. 


We  can  now  only  hope  that  the  Bnddhist  original  in 
thirteen  chapters  may  still  be  recovered,  if  not  in  Sanskrit 
or  P&li,  at  least  in  one  of  the  nnmerons  translations  of  Bndd- 
hist books  preserved  in  Tibetan,  Chinese,  Mongolian,  Mand- 
shn,  or  even  Japanese.  One  chapter,  the  fourteenth  in  the 
Arabic  translation,  the  ninth  in  Syriac,  has  been  traced  by 
the  late  Professor  Schiefner  in  the  Kandjnr,  the  Tibetan 
translation  of  Bnddhist  texts.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
volumes  of  that  collection,  as  published  in  the  monastery 
of  Narthang  (vol.  x.  fol.  270-310 ;  vol.  xi.  fol.  1-27),  a 
nnmber  of  stories  axe  foxmSk.,  \i^OTv.^Ti%  \ft  Kk^^  "^Vs^sw^^ 
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Kshadr&ka,  relatiiig  the  erents  wtucfa  happened  at  the 
time  when  Mah&kfU^Jijana  was  sent  hj  Bnddha  to  convert 
the  king  ofUggajvai,  called  fantfa-Pradyots.'  The  iden- 
tical stories  form  the  subject  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  'KoUlah  and  Dinmah '  and  the  Sjrioc  *  Kalilag  and 
Damn^,'  and  allow  ns  to  see  most  clearly  what  kind  of 
jnflnenoe  was  exercised  both  hj  the  Syriao  and  Arabic 
tranelabirs  on  the  original,  and  what  {brther  changes  the 
Arabic  text  had  to  nndergo  on  passing  on  through  the  four 
principal  channels — the  Gtreek,  eleventh  oentnry,  the  Per- 
sjan,  twelfth  century,  the  Hebrew,  1250,  the  Old  Spanish, 
1289. 

'  Bharata  Haponta  Tibetite  cum  Venume  Latina,  ab  A.  Sohlef- 
nero  edita,  Petiopoli,  1876;  and  Makdk£tydyana  andSonig  'I\ihais4a- 
J'ntdjiiita,  tin  Q/ilui  SuddAiititoher  Ertdhivngen,  mitgetheilt  von 
A.  ScMebier,  Bt.  Pateisbn^,  1S76. 
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NOTE  A. 

In  modem  times,  too,  each  poet  or  fabalist  tells  the  story 
as  seems  best  to  him.  I  give  three  recensions  of  the  story 
of  Perrette,  copied  from  English  schoolbooks. 

The  MiLKM-i.iD. 

A  milkmaid  who  poised  a  fall  pail  on  her  head, 
Thus  mused  on  her  prospects  in  life,  it  is  said  : — 
Let  me  see,  I  should  think  that  this  milk  will  procure 
One  hundred  good  eggs  or  fourscore,  to  be  sure. 

Well,  then,  stop  a  bit,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
Some  of  these  may  be  broken,  and  some  may  be  rotten ; 
But  if  twenty  for  accident  should  be  detached. 
It  will  leave  me  just  sixty  sound  eggs  to  be  hatched. 

Well,  sixty  sound  eggs — no,  sound  chickens  I  mean : 
Of  these  some  may  die — we'll  suppose  seventeen  ; 
Seventeen,  not  so  many  ! — say  ten  at  the  most, 
Which  will  leave  fifty  chickens  to  boil  or  to  roast. 

But  then  there's  their  barley,  how  much  will  they 
need? 
Why,  they  take  but  one  grain  at  a  time  when  they  feed. 
So  that's  a  mere  trifle  ; — now  then,  let  me  see. 
At  a  fair  market  price  how  much  money  there'll  be. 
Six  shillings  a  pair,  five,  four,  three-and-six. 
To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  low  price  I  will  fix ; 
Now  what  will  that  make  ?     Fifty  chickens  I  said ; 
Fifty  times  three-and-aix.*^ — ■Y'^^^\iTQ{0ckKt"5J^d, 
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Oh  I  bat  atop,  tbree-and-Bixpence  a  pair  I  must  sell 

Well,  ft  pair  is  a  coaple ;  now  then  let  na  tell  them. 

A  couple  in  fifty  will  go  (my  poor  brain). 

Why  jnat  a  score  times,  and  five  paira  will  remain. 

Twenty-five  paira  of  fowls,  now  how  tiresome  it  is 
That  I  can't  reckon  up  anoh  money  as  this. 
Well  there's  do  nse  in  trying,  bo  let's  give  a  gnesa— 
I'll  say  twenty  ponnda,  and  it  can  be  no  less. 

Twenty  pounds  I  am  certain  will  bny  me  a  cow, 
Thirty  geese  and  two  tnrkeys,  eight  pigs  and  a  aow; 
Now  if  these  turn  ont  well,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1  shall  fill  both  my  pockets  with  gnineas,  'tis  clear. 

Forgetting  her  burden  when  this  she  had  said, 
The  maid  saperciliously  tossed  ap  her  head. 
When,  alas  for  her  prospects  !  her  milkpail  descended. 
And  so  all  her  schemes  for  the  future  were  ended. 

This  moral,  I  think,  may  be  safely  attached — 
'  Beckon  not  on  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  ! ' 
Jezfrets  Tatlob. 

Fable. 
A  country  maid  waa  walking  with  a  pail  of  milk  npon 
her  head,  when  she  fell  into  the  following  train  of  thoughts  : 
'  The  money  for  which  I  shall  sell  this  milk  will  enable  me 
to  increase  my  stock  of  eggs  to  three  hundred.  These  eggs 
will  bring  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  chickens.  The 
chickena  will  be  fit  to  carry  to  market  about  Chriatmas, 
when  ponltry  always  bear  a  good  price  ;  so  that  by  May- 
day I  shall  have  money  enough  to  buy  me  a  new  gown. 
Green  P — let  me  consider— yea,  green  becomes  my  com- 
plexion best,  and  green  it  shall  be.  In  this  dress  I  will  go 
to  the  fair,  where  all  the  young  fellows  will  strive  to  have 
me  for  a  partner  J  bat  I  shall  perhaps  refuse  every  one  of 
them,  ejid  with  an  air  of  disdain  toss  from  them.'  Charmed 
with  this  thought,  she  amid  not  fot^xw  M^n% -wtiiN^'Xun 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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head  what  thus  passed  in  her  mind,  when  down  came  the 
pail  of  milk,  and  with  it  all  her  £ftncied  happiness. — From 
Guy's  '  British  Spelling  Book.' 

Alnasker. 

Alnasker  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  wonld  never  set 
his  hand  to  work  dnring  his  father's  life.     When  his  father 
died  he  left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  Per- 
sian money.     In  order  to  make  the  best  of  it  he  laid  it  oat 
in  glasses  and  bottles,  and  the  finest  china.     These  he  piled 
up  in  a  large  open  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his  back 
upon  the  wall  of  his  shop,  in  the  hope  that  many  people 
would  come  in  to  buy.     As  he  sat  in  this  posture,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell  into  an  amusing  train  of  thought, 
and  talked  thus  to  himself:  *  This  basket,'  says  he,  *cost 
me  a  hundred  pounds,  which   is  all  I  had  in  the  world.     I 
shall  quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it  by  selling  in  retail. 
These  two  hundred  shall   in  course  of  trade  rise  to  ten 
thousand,  when  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a  glass-man, 
and  turn  a  d*ealer  in  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  all  sorts  of 
rich  stones.     When  I  have  got  as  much  wealth  as  I  can 
desire,  I  will  purchase  the  finest  house  I  can  find,   with 
lands,  slaves  and  horses.     Then  I  shall  set  myself  on  the 
footing  of  a  prince,  and  will  ask  the  Grand  Vizier's  daughter 
to  be  my  wife.     As  soon  as  I  have  married  her,  I  will  buy 
her  ten  black  servants,  the  ^youngest  and  best  that  can  be 
got  for  money.     When  I  have  brought  this  princess  to  my 
house,  I  shall  take  care  to  breed  her  in  due  respect  for  me. 
To  this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her  own  rooms,  make  her 
a  short  visit,  and  talk  but  little  to  her.     Her  mother  will 
then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated 
on  a  sofa.     The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  me  to  take  her  into  my  favour. 
Then  will  I,  to  impress  her  with  a  proper  respect  for  my 
person,  draw  up  my  leg,  and  spurn  her  from  me  with  my 
toot  in  sucli  a  mauueT  t^iaV.  ^^  ^^l\i^  ^^ywrs.  ^«.veral  paces 
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from  the  sofo.'  Alnasker  was  entirely  absorbed  with  his 
ideas,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  hie  foot  what  he 
had  ia  bis  thoughts;  so  that,  striking  hia  basket  of  biittle 
ware,  which  was  the  fonndation  of  all  his  grand  hopes,  he 
kicked  his  glasses  to  a  great  distance  into  the  street,  and 
broke  them  into  a  thousand  pieces.^'  Spectator.'  (From 
the  Sixth  Book,  published  hy  the  Scottish  School  Book 
Association,  W.  Collins  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.) 


NOTE  B. 
L'Aurore  et  le  Jour.^ 


To  look  for  fragments  of  ancient  mythology  in   modem 

folk-lore  is  bke  looking  for  Sanskrit  or  Greek  in  English 
or  French,  We  now  and  then  meet  with  a  modern  word 
which  eeems  hardly  to  have  suffered  at  all  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries,  and  looks  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  it 
had  just  been  issued  from  the  mint ;  bat  such  cases  are 
rare,  and  frequently  they  are  deceptive.  Lolling  maybe 
the  Sanskrit  la),  roi  is  the  Sanskrit  rai/an,  timigkter  is 
the  Sanskrit  duhitar  j  but  to  call  is  certainly  not  inXtii', 
nor  can  Wodan  be  identified  with  Buddha,  or  Faradite 
with  the  Sanskrit  Paradesa.  Then  come  ail  the  doubts 
as  to  whether  what  we  find  so  strangely  like  in  English 
and  Sanskrit  conies  direct  from  the  primeval  Aryan  inheri- 
tance, or  whether  it  was  borrowed  at  a  later  time  by  one 
heir  from  the  other.  Sagar  sounds  very  much  like  Sanskrit 
sarkara,  grit,  pebbles  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  same  word.  But 
the  Sanskrit  sarkara  passed  through  Persian  and  Arabic 
before  it  reached  Europe,  where  it  appears  as  aaK\apQf, 
saccharum,  lucohero,  granulated  sugar.  In  English  the 
word  has  reached  the  very  point  from  which  it  started, 

■  La  Ckaine  Traditioneile :   Contt*  et  Ligenitt  aw  l>o\nt  Ac  xue 
Mytiigae.    Par  IT/acintbe  Hiusou.     (Paris,  161 4.") 
u  o2 
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for  cabmen  now  speak  of  the  sharp  stones  on  newlj  maca- 
damised roads  as  sugar,  Sanskrit  «arkara. 

There  is  but  one  safe  path  to  follow  in  these  researches 
into  the  origin  of  words  or  stories.  We  most  trace  the 
modem  words  back  to  their  most  ancient  forms  in  their 
own  language,  and  the  modem  stories  back  to  their  most 
ancient  version  in  their  own  country,  before  we  attempt 
anj  comparison.  Without  this  process  all  combinations 
are  guesswork,  sometimes  very  attractive  and  almost  irre- 
sistible, but  always  dangerous,  and  never  of  any  really 
scientific  value. 

M.  Husson,  in  a  small  volume  just  published,  called 
*  La  Chaine  Traditionelle,'  has  selected  some  well-known 
popular  stories,  and  has  pointed  out  in  them  fragments  of 
ancient  mythology,  sach  as  we  find  in  the  Yedas  and  else- 
where. His  analysis  is  always  clever  and  ingenious,  but 
the  conviction  which  it  carries  must  greatly  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  readers.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be,  is 
what  many  will  say  after  reading  his  book,  though  few  will 
put  it  down  without  feeling  that  some  of  the  coincidences 
discovered  by  the  author  are  very  strange  and  very 
startling. 

He  begins  with  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood, 
and  be  points  out  that,  like  her,  the  Dawn  in  the  Veda  is 
represented  as  a  young  maiden,  as  carrying  messages,  as 
bringing  food,  as  travelling  along  to  join  the  old  Dawn,  and 
as  intercepted  and  swallowed  by  the  Wolf,  whether  as  the 
representative  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  night.  All  this  is  true, 
and  might  be  supported  by  ample  evidence.  Even  the 
fact  that  the  dawn  was  rescued  from  the  mouth  of  the  wolf 
may  be  matched  by  the  German  story  which  represents 
Rotlikappchen  as  cut  out  of  the  wolfs  stomach.  Bat  in 
spite  of  all  this,  it  would  be  a  bold  assertion  to  say  that  the 
story  of  Red  Riding-Hood  was  really  a  metamorphosis  of 
an  ancient  story  of  the  rosy-6ngered  Eos  or  the  Vedic 
Ushas  with  her  red  \iOT*^^,  «utv^  V>a»\,  ^Caa  \w^  ^^Lda^  IJshas 
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and  Rothkappchen,  are  really  held  together  bjan  nnbroken 
traditional  chain. 

EveiTlhing  is  changed  aa  soon  as,  in  addition  to  the 
coincidences  in  characteristic  eTsnts,  ne  have  the  evidence 
of  langDi^e.  Names  are  stnbbom  things,  and  those  who 
imagine  the;  can  dispate  away  their  evidence  by  joking  on 
Mr.  John  Briijht  aa  a  solar  hero,  forget  that  in  ancient 
times,  to  eay  nothing  of  my  thological  periods,  names  were 
not  what  they  are  with  ns,  inherited,  accidental,  and  mean< 
ingless,  but  real  co^Homtnu,  giren  with  a  pnrpose,  which 
pm^se  it  is  for  ns  to  discover.  We  read,  for  instance, 
in  the  Veda  that  the  being  swallowed  by  the  wolf  is  called 
V&rtik&.  Now,  y4rtik&  has  a  meaning;  it  means  a 
quail,  i.e.  the  retaming  bird.  Bat  aa  a  being  delivered  by 
the  A«v  ins,  the  representatives  of  Day  andNight,  Virtiki 
van  only  be  the  retaming  dawn,  delivered  from  the  mouth 
of  the  wolf,  i.e.  the  dark  night,  or,  in  a  different  appli- 
cation, the  returning  year,  Yerlujimui,  delivered  from  the 
prison  of  the  winter.  The  Greek  word  for  qaail  is  the 
same,  it  is  oprui ;  and  when  we  read  that  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  children  of  Latona,  the  night,  were  bom  in 
Ortygia,  which  is  an  old  name  of  Delos,  we  Bee  tbat  there 
is  here  a  real  traditional  chain  between  Virtiki,  the 
Dawn,  and  Ortygia,  the  Dawnland ;  we  feet  we  have 
arrived  at  a  living  mythological  germ,  which  was  after- 
wards developed  independently  in  Greece  and  India. 

M.  Hosson's  identification  of  Cendrillon  and  Sodewa- 
Bai  with  the  Dawn  that  'stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  monn. 
tain  tops'  is  again  very  ingenious;  bat  will  it  convince  the 
nnbelievers  who  seo  nothing  bat  human  elements  in  all 
these  stories,  and  shake  their  head  at  everything  ehort  of 
the  positive  proof  afforded  by  identityof  name  ?  M.  Hasson 
has  himself,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Fergnsaon's  work, '  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,'  pointed  ont  qu'U  y  a  serpent  el  ler- 
pent,  that  the  serpent  occnrs  in  different  parte  of  the  wocld 
as  a  Bjmboi  o£  vsrions  and  totftU7iiidepeii&«iit.CO>nic«i\^^cf^A- 
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Sometimes  the  serpent  represents  darkness  and  evil,  some- 
times he  is  the  AgathodsBmon,  the  genius  loci,  sometimes 
he  is  the  symbol  of  an  antochthonoas  race.  In  one  myth 
the  serpent  represents  the  sun,  in  another  lightning  and  the 
thunderbolt,  in  another  the  serpents  are  meant  for  serpen- 
tine rivers.  In  India,  as  in  Europe,  serpents  are  the  guar- 
dians of  treasures ;  though  poisonous,  they  are  supposed 
to  possess  the  art  of  healing,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  the  power 
of  prophecy.  The  serpent  with  seven  heads  exists  in  India 
and  Babylon,  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Cambodia.  There  is  an  Aryan,  there  is  a  Semitic,  there 
is  a  Turanian,  there  is  an  African  serpent ;  and  who  but 
an  evolutionist  would  dare  to  say  that  all  these  concep- 
tions came  from  one  and  the  same  original  germ,  that  they 
are  all  held  together  by  one  traditional  chain  ? 

But  although  we  doubt  whether  M.  Husson  will  con- 
vert those  who  do  not  like  to  be  converted,  his  book  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  them  feel  a  little  uneasy. 

M.  Husson  is  very  successful  in  unravelling  one  of  the 
stories  found  in  the  '  Contes  de  ma  Mere  TOie,'  published 
by  Perrault,  and  there  called  La  Belle  au  Boi^.  It  is  the 
world-wide  story  of  the  maiden  who  receives  a  wound, 
falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  can  only  be  delivered  by  a  truly 
solar  hero.  Perrault,  who  wrote  in  1697,  knew  nothing  as 
yet  of  solar  theories,  yet  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he 
tells  us  that  the  children  bom  of  the  marriage  between 
La  Belle  au  Bois  and  the  young  prince  who  called  her  back 
to  life  were  called  UAurore  and  Le  Jour,  while  in  a  Breton 
story  (Luzel,  *  Rapport,'  p.  8)  La  Belle  aw  Bois- herself  goes 
by  the  name  of  La  Princesse  Tmtme-sol.  Another  strange 
coincidence  is  that  La  Belle  au  Bois  has  a  little  dog,  called 
Povfle.  In  a  Norse  story,  the  heroine  who  pines  away  in 
the  kitchen,  sitting  on  the  ashes  (Cendrillon),  has  a  little 
dog  called  Flo.  She  says  to  hira :  *  Run  along,  little  dog 
Fhf  and  see  whether  it  will  soon  be  day !  '  This  is  repeated 
three  times  ;  and  at  W\e  -^er^  TcioxcL^Tv\i^\Nfe\i.SW  ^^^\aQk^ 
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ont  For  the  third  time,  the  dawn  began  to  rise.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  this,  as  H.  HusRon  points  oat,  without 
thioking  of  the  well-known  Yedic  Story  of  Sarami,  the 
do^  of  Indra,  and  most  likely  a  name  of  the  morning. 
('  LectQTes  on  the  Science  of  lAngaaee,'  vol.  ii.  p.  506.) 

There  ai-e  many  comparisons  of  the  same  character  in 
M.  Hnsson'a  book,  all  of  them  very  ingenious  and  sagges- 
tive,  bat  fen  aapported  by  strong  and  irresistible  evidence. 
In  his  comparisons  of  names,  M.  Hiisson  is  less  snccessfal ; 
and  snch  comparisons  as  Ahriman  and  the  Vedic  Aryaman, 
or  the  tree  A>h  in  Egyptian,  and  the  Tentonic  Ask,  will 
certainly  be  quoted  against  him  and  against  the  system  of 
mythological  interpretation  which  he  follows.  Nothing 
bat  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  rales  of  comparative 
philology  can  lead  to  solid  results  in  comparative  mytho- 
1og7i  &ad  silence  the  objections  of  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  mythology  that  reqairea 
explanation. 


NOTE  C. 


Pektsch,  in  Benfey's  '  Orient  und  Occident,'  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
Here  the  story  is  told  as  follows:  '  Perche  si  conta  cho  un 
certo  pooer  buomo  hanea  aicino  a  done  dormina,  un  ma- 
lino  &  del  butnro,  &  una  notte  tra  se  pensando  disse,  io 
nendero  questo  mulino,  &  qaesto  bntturo  twito  per  il  meno, 
che  io  comprero  diece  capre.  Le  quali  mi  figliaranno  in 
cinque  mesi  altre  tante,  &  in  cinque  anni  mnltiplicheranno 
fino  a  quattro  cento ;  Le  quali  barattero  in  cento  buoi,  & 
con  easi  seminaro  una  c&pagna,  &  insieme  da  figlinoli  loro, 
&  dal  frotto  della  terra  in  attri  cinqae  anni,  aar6  oltre  modo 
ricco,  &  faro  an  palagio  quadra,  adorato,  &  comprerft  schiaui 
nna  infinita,  &  prender6  moglie^  la  quale  mi  far&  un  figli- 
nolo,  4  Io  nominerfi  Pancalo,  &  Io  &r6  ammaestre.T«  cotna 
bisqgna.    Et  se  vedri>  cbe  non  td  CTiii  con  ^ii«iA&\a);:i£o%'^'u^ 
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cosi  il  percoter6.  Con  che  prendendo  la  baocbeita  cbe  gli 
era  nicina,  &  battendo  di  essa  il  vaso  doae  era  il  buturo,  e 
lo  ruppe,  &  fuse  il  butxiro.'  *  (P.  516.) 


NOTE  D. 

This  and  some  otber  extracts,  from  books  not  to  be  fonnd 
at  Oxford,  were  kindly  copied  for  me  by  my  late  friend, 
E.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum. 

*  Georgii  Pachymeris  Michael  Palaeologus,  sive  Historia 
rerum  a  M.  P.  gestarum,'  ed.  Petr.  Possinus.    Romse,  1666. 

Appendix  ad  observationes  Pachymerianas,  Specimen 
SapientisQ  Indornm  veteram  liber  olim  ex  lingua  Indica  in 
Persicam  a  Perzoe  Medico;  ex  Persica  in  Arabicam  ab 
Anonymo :  ex  Arabica  in  Graecam  a  Symeone  Seth,  a  Petro 
Possino  Societ.  lesu,  novissime  e  GrsQca  in  Latinara  trans- 
latus. 

'  Huic  talia  serio  nuganti  hand  paulo  cordatior  raulier. 
Mihi  videris,  Sponse,  inqnit,  nostri  cujusdam  famuli  egen- 
tissimi  hominis  similis  ista  inani  provisione  nimis  remotamm 
etincerto  eventu  pendentium  rerum.  Is  diumis  mercedibus 
mellis  ac  butyri  non  magna  copia  collect^  duobus  ista  vasis 
6  terra  coctili  condiderat.  Mox  secum  ita  ratiocinans  nocte 
quadam  dicebat :  Mel  ego  istud  ac  butyrum  quindecim 
minimum  vendam  denariis.  Ex  his  decem  Capras  emam. 
HsQ  mihi  quinto  mense  totidem  alias  parient.  Quinque  annis 
gregem  Caprarum  facile  quadringentarum  confecero.  Has 
commutare  tunc  placet  cum  bobus  centum,  qui  bus  exarabo 
vim  terrsB  magnam  et  numerum  tritici  maximum  congeram. 
Ex  fructibus  hisce  quinquennio  multiplicatis,  pecuniae 
scilicet  tantus  existet  modus,  ut  facile  in  locupletissimis 
nuraerer.  Accedit  dos  uxoris  quam  istis  opibus  ditissimam 
nanciscar.     Nascetur  mihi  filius  quern  jam  nunc  decemo 

*  Italian  translation  ot  Wivi  QiTefe>5.  \.T^xv9\a.\.\ow,  first  published  at 
Ferrara,  1683  ;  edited  by  Tlex«^,^o\o^xv^V^'v^. 
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nominare  Pancalntn.  Hnnc  edncabo  liberal!  BStme,  nt 
nobilinm  uiflli  concedat.  Qai  si  nbi  adoleverit,  ut  javentas 
solet,  contnmacem  se  miht  pnebeat,  hand  feret  impnne. 
Bacalo  enim  hoc  illom  hoc  modo  feriam.  ArreptTim  inter 
hiec  dicendum  lecto  vicinam  bacalum  per  tenebras  jactavit, 
casaqae  incarrenR  in  dolia  mellis  et  bntyri  jnxta  posita, 
con&egit  atminqne,  ita  at  in  ejns  etiam  ob  barbamqae 
stilln  liqaoriB  prosilirent ;  cfetera  efiasa  et  mixta  palveri 
prorsDS  cormmperentar  ;  ac  fandamentDia  spei  tantffi,  ino- 
pem  et  multum  gementem  moraento  destitoeret.'  (P.  602.) 


NOTE  B. 


'  DiBEClOBiDU  Hnmanfe  Yitte  alias  Parabolm  Astiqtiornm 
Sapientnm.'fol-B.l.e.  a.  k.4  (circ.  1480?):  '  Dicitqne  olim 
q-aidam  fait  beremita  apud  qoendam  regem  Cui  rex 
providerat  qaolibet  die  pro  Bna  vita.  Scilicet  provisionem 
de  sna  coqoina  et  vascnlum  de  melle.  Ille  vero  comedebat 
decocta,  et  reservabat  mel  in  quodam  vase  snspenso  Bnper 
aaam  capnt  douec  esset  plenam.  Erat  aatem  mel  percamm 
ID  illia  diebuB.  Qnadam  vero  die :  dnm  jaceret  in  ano  lecto 
elevate  capite,  respesit  vas  mellis  qnod  Baper  capnt  ei 
pendebat.  Et  recordatns  qnoniam  mel  de  die  in  diem 
vendebatur  pluris  solitn  Ben  carina,  et  dixit  in  corde  sno. 
Qnam  fuerit  hoc  vas  plennm  :  vendam  ipsmn  uno  talento 
anri :  de  quo  mihi  emam  decern  oves,  et  saccessn  temporis 
he  oves  facient  filioa  et  filiaa  et  emnt  viginti.  Postea  vero 
ipais  mnltiplicatis  cnm  filiis  et  filiabns  in  qnatnor  annie 
emnt  qnatuorcentam.  Tnno  de  qnibaslibet  qnatnor  ovibns 
emam  vaccam  et  bovem  et  temun.  £t  vaccn  mnltipli- 
G&bnntnr  in  filiis,  qnomni  masculos  accipiam  mibi  in 
cnltnram  torre,  prteter  id  qaod  percipiam  de  eis  de  lacte 
et  lana,  doneo  non  consnminatis  aliiB  qninqne  annis  mnlti- 
plicabnntnr  intantam  qnod  habebomihimagnas  anbatantiaa 
et  divitias,  et  ero  a  cnnctis  repatatoB  divea  «t  b.cnifi;«teo&. 
Et  ediScabo  mibi  tanc  grandia  et  exc«V\eTitA%  «^&<^T£c«' 
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omnibas  meis  vicinis  et  consanguinibns,  itaqne  omnes  de 
meis  cLivitiis  loqnantur,  noone  erit  milii  illnd  jocundam, 
cum  omnes  homines  mihi  reverentiam  in  omnibus  locis 
exbibeant.  Accipiam  postea  nxorem  de  nobilibns  terre. 
Cumque  earn  cognovero,  concipiet  et  pariet  mihi  filium 
nobilem  etdelectabilemenm  bona  fortnna  et  dei  beneplacito 
qui  crescet  in  scientia  virtnte,  et  reHnquam  mihi  per  ipsnm 
bonam  memoriam  post  mei  obitnm  et  castigabo  ipsnm 
dietim :  si  mee  recalcitraverit  doctrine ;  ac  mihi  in  omnibus 
erit  obediens,  et  si  non :  pereutiam  eam  isto  baclo  et  erecto 
bacnlo  ad  percutiendura  percnssit  vas  mellis  et  fregit  ipsum 
et  deflnxit  mel  super  caput  ejus.* 


NOTE   F. 

*  Das  Buch  der  Weisheit  der  alter  Weisen,'  Ulra,  1415. 
Here  the  story  is  given  as  follows : — 

*  Man  sagt  es  wolinet  eins  mals  ein  brfider  der  dritten 
regel  der  got  fast  dienet,  bei  eins  kiinigs  hof,  den  versachder 
kiinig  alle  tag  zft  anff  enthalt  seines  lebcns  ein  kuchen 
speiss  und  ein  fleschlein  mit  honig.  diser  ass  alle  tag  die 
speiss  von  der  kuchen  und  den  honig  behielt  erin  einirden 
fleschlein  das  hieng  ob  seiner  petstat  so  lang  biss  es  voll 
ward.  Nun  kam  bald  eine  grosse  teiir  in  den  honig  und 
eins  morgens  friie  lag  er  in  seinem  pett  und  sach  das  honig 
in  dem  fleschlein  ob  seinem  haubt  hangen  do  fiel  ym  in  sein 
gedanck  die  teiire  des  honigs  und  fieng  an  mit  ihra  selbs  ze 
reden.  wann  diss  fleschlein  gantz  vol  honigs  wirt  so  verkauff 
ich  das  umb  fiinflP  giildin,  darum  kauflP  ich  mir  zehen  gftter 
schaff'und  die  machen  alle  des  jahrs  lember.  und  dann  werden 
eins  jahrs  zweintzig  und  die  und  das  von  yn  kummen  mag 
in  zehen  jaren  werden  tausent.  dann  kauff"  ich  umb  fier 
schaff*  ein  ku  und  kaufi"  dobei  ochsen  und  ertrich  die  meren 
sich  mit  ireu  friicht^u.  wwd  do  wivab  ich  dann  die  friicht  zu 
arbeit  der  acker. -voii  deTv\i,Tv^^TT^V\xRTv^Ti^^'^^^Ti.\!:\^ 
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ich  milicb  und  woll  ee  das  andre  lunS*  jar  fiirkommen  so 
virdes  sichiklfsoinerendasicbeingToasehabtindreichtinmb 
fiberknmea  wird  daon  willichniirselbBknechttiiid  kellerin 
kasfTeii  nnd  hohe  und  hubsche  baw  ton.  and  damacb  bo 
nimm  ich  mir  ein  biibach  weib  von  einem  edeln  geachlecht 
die  beschlaff  ich  mit  kurtzweiliger  lieb.  bo  enpfecfat  sie  nnd 
gebirt  mir  eia  sebon  jfliickseligten  Bnn  nnd  gottforcbtigen. 
nnd  der  wirt  wacbsen  in  lere  nnd  kiinaten  nnd  in  weisBbeit. 
durch  den  Irbs  ich  mir  einen  gOten  leiimde  nach  meinem 
tod.  aber  wird  er  nit  folgig  sein  nnd  meiner  straff  nit  acbten 
80  wolt  icb  yn  mit  meinem  stecken  ■fiber  sein  mcken  on 
erbermde  gar  bart  scblaben.  nnd  nam  sein  stecken  da  mit 
manpflag  das  pet  ze  macbenjm  selba  zezeigen  isiefrefelicb 
er  aein  sun  Bcbl^en  wolt.  nnd  Bchlftg  das  irden  faas  daa  ob 
seinem  banbt  hieng  zft  stiicken  daa  ym  das  bonig  nnder 
sein  antlit  nnd  in  daa  pet  troff  und  ward  ym  von  alien 
sein  gedenckeii  nit  dann  daser  sein  antlit  nnd  pet  weacben 
mGat.' 


NOTE  a. 

This  translation  bas  lately  been  pnblisbed  by  Don  Puscnal 
de  Gayangos  in  tbe  'Biblioleca  de  Antores  Espafiolea,' 
Madrid,  1860,  vol.  li.  Here  the  story  rnns  as  follows 
(p.  57) , 

'Del  religioso  qne  vertio  la  miel  et  la  manteca  sobre  bq 
cabeza. 

'  Dijo  la  mnjer: — "Dicen  qne  nn  religioao  babia  cada 
dia  limosna  de  casa  de  nn  mercader  rico,  pan  6  manteca  e 
miel  ^  otras  cosas,  et  comia  el  pan  i  lo  &l  condesaba,  et 
ponia  la  miel  e  la  manteca  en  un  jarra,  fasta  qnel  a  finchtf, 
et  tenia  la  jarra  colgada  i  la  cabecera  de  an  cama.  £t  vino 
tiempo  one  enoarecid  la  miel  i  la  manteca,  et  el  religioso 
&bliS  nn  dia  conaigo  mismo,  eatando  asentado  en  sn  cama, 
et  dijo  asi :  Tendere  cnanto  esti  en  eata  ^am.  ^t  ^tt^RA 
uiAravedin,  4  compar4  con  eUoB  ditz  ca^ma,  a^.  «m.-¥«S«k'«*^" 
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ban,  &  paririn  &  cabo  de  cinco  meses;  et  flso  oaenta  de  eata 
grnisa^  et  £ftll6  qne  en  oinco  anos  montarian  bienoaatrocientas 
cabras.  Desi  dijo:  Yenderlas-be  todas,  et  con  el  precio 
dellajs  comprare  oien  vacas,  por  cada  coatro  cabesas  ana 
vaca,  6  baber6  simiente  6  8embrar6  con  los  baejes,  et 
aproveobarme-bo  de  los  becerros  et  de  las  fembras  6  de  la 
lecbe  6  manteca,  6  de  las  mieses  babr6  grant  baber,  et 
labrar6  mnj  nobles  casas,  6  comprar^  siervos  e  siervas,  et 
esto  fecbo  casarme-be  (^n  nna  mnjer  muy  rica,  6  fermosa, 
^  de  grant  logar,  6  emprenarla-be  de  fijo  varon,  6  naceri 
oomplido  de  sus  miembros,  et  oriarlo-be  como  a  fijo  de  rey, 
6  castigario-be  con  esta  vara,  si  non  qnisiere  ser  bneno  6 
obediente."  £  ^1  deciendo  esto,  alzo  la  vara  que  tenia  en 
lamano,  et  ferio  en  la  olla  qne  estaba  colgada  encima  del, 
6  qnebrdia,  e  cayole  la  miel  e  la  manteca  sobre  su  cabeza,' 
etc. 

NOTE  H. 

See  'Poesies  in6dites  dn  moyen  age,*  par  M.  Edelstand 
Dn  M6ril.  Paris  1854.  XVI.  De  viro  et  vase  olei  (p. 
239)  :— 

'  Uxor  ab  antiqno  fait  infecnnda  marito. 

Mesticiam  (1.  moestitiam)  oujas   cnpiens  lenire  vix  (1. 

yir)  hajas, 
His  blandimentis  solatar  tristi[ti]a  mentis : 
Cur  sic  tristaris  ?     Dolor  est  taus  omnis  inanis : 
PuIcbrsB  prolis  eris  satis  amodo  mnnere  felix. 
Pro  nibilo  ducens  conjunx  brec  verbula  prudens, 
His  verbis  plane  quod  ait  vir  monstrat  inane  : 
Kebus  inops  quidam  .  .  .  (bone  vir,  tibi  dicam) 
Vas  oleo  plenum^  longum  quod  retro  per  savum 
Legerat  orando,  loca  per  di  versa  vagando, 
Fuue  ligans  ar(c)to,  tecto[que]  suspendit  ab  alto. 
Sic  preostolatuT  temi^u^  o^o  ^Uiris  eniatur[atur] 
Qua  locupletaxi  ae  a^pewL^.  ^\»«t\ft\»wv. 


Tatia  dmn  captat,  hiec  etnltas  inania  jactat : 

Ecce  potens  factns,  iaero  com  talia  naotns, 

Vinciar  nxari  qnantam  queo  nobiliori : 

Tnnc  sobolem  gignam,  se  meqne  per  omnia  dignaia, 

Cnj«s  opoB  morum  genas  omne  pneibit  avormn. 

Cni  niai  tot  vitra  fnerint  JDsi^ia  rite, 

Fuatis  hie  absque  mora  feriet  capat  ejns  et  [bjora. 

Quod  dnm  narrarel,  deKtrarnqne  minando  leraret, 

Ut  percasaisBct  pneram  qoasi  prteeto  fnisBet 

Vaa  in  pnedictnm  manos  ejna  dirigit  ictnm 

Serratnmqne  sibi  TaBil[l]ico  frogit  olivi.' 

I  one  the  following  extract  to  the  kindnesa  of  M.  Faol 
Meyer : — 
'  Apologi  Pheedrii  ex  Indicria  I.  Regnerii  Belnenaia  doct. 

Medici,  Divione,  apud  Petmm  Palliot,  1643  in  12,  126 

pages  et  do  pins  un  index.' 

(Le  recneil  ae  divise  en  deox  partis,  pars  I.,  pars  II.     La 
fable  en  qneation  eat  k  la  page  32,  pars  I.,  fab.  xxr.) 


Pagana  et  etiw  mercit  emptor. 

Pagana  mnlier,  lac  in  olla  fictili, 
Ova  in  canistro,  mstici  mercem  penns. 
Ad  ciritatem  proximam  ibat  venditam. 

In  eins  aditn  factns  hnic  qnidam  obvins 
Qnanti  rogavit  iata  qnaa  fera  vis  emi  ? 
Et  ilia  tanti.     Tantin'  ?  hoc  faerit  nimia. 
Knmerare  nnm  me  vis  qaod  eat  ^nnm  ?  vide 
Hac  merce  qaod  sit  nnnc  opns  mibi  pins  dabo 
Qnam  prteotet  illam  cede,  et  bos  nnmmos  cape, 
Ea  qnam  snperbe  fcede  msticitas  agit, 
Hominem  reliqnit  additis  conviciie, 
Qaasi  testimaeset  vilios  mercem  o'g^nwnx. 
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Aversa  primos  inde  vix  tnlerat  gradns, 
Cam  Inbricato  corruit  strato  visa : 
Lac  olla  fundit  qnassa,  gallinacees 
Testae  yitellos  congernnt  ccbqo  suos 
Caput  cmorem  mittit  impingens  pefcrsd 
Lnxata  nee  fert  coxa  snrgentem  solo : 
Eidetar  ejus  non  malum,  sed  mens  procax, 
Qua  merx  et  ipsa  mercis  efc  pretinm  perit ; 
Seqne  ilia  deflens  tot  pati  infortunia 
Nulli  imputare  quam  sibi  banc  sortem  potest 
Dolor  sed  omnis  sflBviter  recruduit 
Curationis  danda  cum  merces  fuit. 

In  re  minori  cum  quis  et  fragili  tumet 
Hunc  sartis  ingens  sternit  indignatio. 


NOTE  I. 

HuLSBACH,  *  Sylva  Sermonum,'  Basileae,  I068,  p.  28: 
*  In  sylva  quadam  morabatur  beremicola  jam  satis  pro- 
vectse  setatis,  qui  quaque  die  accedebat  civitatem,  afferens 
inde  mensnram  mellis,  qua  donabatur.  Hoc  recondebat  in 
vase  terreo,  quod  pependcrat  supra  lectum  suum.  Uno 
dierum  jacens  in  lecto,  et  habens  bacnlum  in  mann  sua, 
ha?c  apud  se  dicebat:  Quotidie  mihi  datur  vasenlum 
raellLs,  quod  dum  indies  recondo,  fiet  tandem  summa  aliqua. 
Jam  valet  mensura  staterem  unum.  Corraso  autem  ita 
floreno  uno  aut  altero,  emam  mihi  oves,  quae  foenerabunt 
mihi  plures :  quibus  divenditis  coemam  mihi  elegantem 
uxorculam,  cum  qua  transigam  vitam  meam  leetanter  :  ex 
ea  suscitabo  mihi  puellam,  quam  instituam  honeste.  Si 
vero  mihi  nolnerit  obedire,  hoc  baculo  eam  ita  comminuam  : 
atque  levato  baculo  confregit  suum  vasculum,  et  effusum 
est  mel,  qoare  cassatnm  est  suum  propositum,  et  manen- 
dum  adhuc  in  suo  &ta.t\x.^ 


NOTE  K. 

'El  Conde  Lncanor,  compoesto  por  el  exceleatifisimo 
Principe  don  luan  Manael,  hijo  del  Iniaiite  don  Mannel,  j 
nieto  del  Santo  Rey  don  Fernando,'  Madrid,  1642 ;  cap. 
29,  p.  96.  He  tells  the  etoiy  as  follows : '  There  was  a  woman 
called  Dona'  I'mhana  (Gertrnde),  rather  poor  than  rich. 
One  day  she  went  to  the  market  canying  a  pot  of  honey 
on  her  head.  On  her  way  she  began  to  think  that  she 
would  sell  the  pot  of  honej,  and  buy  a  quantity  of  egga, 
that  from  those  e^s  she  wonid  have  chickens,  that  she 
would  sell  them  and  buy  sheep ;  that  the  sheep  would  give 
her  lambs,  and  thus  calculating  all  her  gains,  she  began  to 
think  herself  much  richer  than  her  neighbours.  With  the 
riches  which  she  imagined  she  possessed,  she  thought  how 
'  she  woald  marry  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  how  she 
would  walk  in  the  street  surrounded  by  her  sons  and 
daughters-in-law  ;  and  how  people  would  consider  her  very 
happy  for  having  amassed  so  large  a  fortune,  though  she 
had  been  so  poor.  While  she  was  thinking  over  all  this, 
she  began  to  laugh  for  joy,  and  struck  her  head  and  fore- 
head with  her  hand.  The  pot  of  honey  fell  down,  was 
broken,  and  she  shed  hot  tears  because  she  had  lost  all 
that  she  would  have  possessed  if  the  pot  of  honey  had  not 
been  broken,' 


NOTE  L. 

BoKAVENTUBE  dcB  Perieps,  'Les  Contes  on  les  Nouvelles.' 
Amsterdam,  1735.  Nouvelle  XIV.  (vol.  i.  p.  141).  (First 
edition,  Lyon,  l''><i8)  :  '  Et  ne  les  (leB  Alquemistes)  s^au. 
roit-on  mieux  comparer  qn'a  une  bonne  femme  qui  portoit 
une  pot4e  de  laict  au  march^,  faisant  son  compte  ainsi  : 
qn'elle  la  vendroit  deux  liards :  de  ces  deux  liards  elle  en 
acliepteroituiiedonzained'oaufB,leBqiie\ze\!^«T(i^V.T<^^.Qnv4'et, 
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et  en  anroit  nno  donzaine  de  ponssins :  ces  poossins  devien- 
droient  grands,  et  les  feroit  chaponner :  oes  chapons  van- 
droient  cinq  solz  la  piece,  ce  seroit  nn  escn  et  ploB,  dont 
elle  achepteroit  denx  coclions,  masle  et  femelle :  qni  de- 
viendroient  grands  et  en  feroient  nne  donzaine  d'antres, 
qn'elie  vendroit  vingt  solz  la  piece  ;  apres  les  avoir  nourris 
qnelqne  temps,  ce  seroient  donze  francs,  dont  elle  achepte- 
roit nne  iument,  qni  porteroit  nn  bean  ponlain,  leqnel 
croistroit  et  deviendroit  tant  gentil :  il  santeroit  et  feroit 
Hin,  Et  en  disant  Hin,  la  bonne  femme,  de  Taise  qn'elie 
avoit  en  son  compte,  se  print  k  faire  la  made  qne  feroit  son 
ponlain  :  et  en  ce  faisant  sa  potee  de  laict  va  tomber,  et  se 
respandit  tonte.  Et  voila  ses  oenfs,  ses  ponssins,  ses  chap- 
pons,  ses  cocbons,  sa  jument,  et  son  ponlain,  tons  par 
terre.* 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYTHOTLOGY. 

A  Lecture  DeHeeted  at  tht  Boyal  Indkution  in  1871. 

What  can  be  in  our  days  the  interest  of  mythology  9 
What  is  it  to  OS  that  Kronoa  was  the  son  of  Uranos 
and  Gaia,  and  that  be  swallowed  his  children,  Hestia, 
Demeter,  Hera,  Plnton,  and  Poseidon,  ae  soon  as  tbey 
were  bom  P  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Btories  of 
Bbea,  the  wife  of  Kronoa,  who,  in  order  to  save  her 
youngest  son  from  being  swallowed  by  his  &ther, 
gave  her  husband  a  stone  to  swallow  instead  9  And 
why  shoald  we  be  asked  to  admire  the  exploits  of 
this  youngest  son,  who,  when  he  had  grown  up,  made 
his  fiitber  drink  a  draught,  and  thus  helped  to  deliver 
the  stone  and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  from  their 
paternal  prison?  What  shall  we  think  if  we  read  in 
the  most  admired  of  classic  poets  that  these  racaped 
prisoners  became  afterwards  the  great  goda  of  Greece, 
gods  believed  in  by  Homer,  worshipped  by  Sokrates, 
immortalised  by  Fheidias  P  Why  sbonld  we  listen  to 
such  horrors  as  that  Tantalos  killed  his  own  son, 
boiled  him,  and  placed  him  before  the  gods  to  eat  9 
or  that  the  gods  collected  bis  limbs,  threw  them  into 
a  caldron,  and  thus  restored  Felopa  to  life,  mtntu, 
however,  his  shoulder,  whioli  I>emfi^«nc\i&&  «A^«a.S.'&.'« 

vol..  L  P  P 
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fit  of  absence,  and  which  had  therefore  to  be  replaced 
by  a  shoulder  made  of  ivory  P 

Can  we  imagine  anything  more  silly,  more  savage, 
more  senseless,  anything  more  unworthy  to  engage 
our  thoughts,  even  for  a  single  moment  P  We  may 
pity  our  children  that,  in  order  to  know  how  to  con- 
strue and  understand  the  master-works  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  they  have  to  fill  their  memory  with  such  idle 
tales ;  but  we  might  justly  suppose  that  men  who  have 
serious  work  to  do  in  this  world,  would  banish  such 
subjects  for  ever  from  their  thoughts. 

And  yet,  how  strange,  from  the  very  childhood  of 
philosophy,  from  the  first  faintly- whispered  Why  ?  to 
our  own  time  of  matured  thought  and  fearless  in- 
quiry, mythology  has  been  the  ever-recurrent  subject 
of  anxious  wonder  and  careful  study.  The  ancient 
philosophers,  who  could  pass  by  the  petrified  shells 
on  mountain-tops  and  the  fossil  trees  buried  in  their 
quarries  without  ever  asking  the  question  how  they 
came  to  be  there,  or  what  they  signified,  were  ever 
ready  with  doubts  and  surmises  when  they  came 
to  listen  to  ancient  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes. 
And,  more  curious  still,  even  modern  philosophers 
cannot  resist  the  attraction  of  these  ancient  problems. 
That  stream  of  philosophic  thought  which,  springing 
from  Descartes  (1596-1650),  rolled  on  through  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  two  beds — 
the  idealistic^  marked  by  the  names  of  Malebranche 
(1638-1 71 5),  Spinoza  (1632-1 677),  and  Leibniz  (1646- 
1716) ;  and  the  sensualisticy  marked  by  the  names  of 
Locke  (1632-1704),  David  Hume  (1711-177G),  and 
Condillac  (1715-1780),  till  the  two  arms  united  again 
in  Kant  (1724^1^Q4\^jA>2»[i^i\i>^'e)cc^"i2^\^ 
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on  by  ScheUing  (1775-1854),  and  Hegel  (1770-1831), 
— this  Btream  of  modem  philosophic  thought  has 
ended  where  ancient  philosophy  began — in  a  Phi- 
losophy of  Mythology,  which,  as  yon  know,  forms 
the  most  important  part  of  Sehelling's  final  system, 
of  what  he  called  himself  his  Positive  Philosophy, 
given  to  the  world  after  the  death  of  that  great 
thinker  and  poet,  in  the  year  1854. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Schelling  and  Aristotle 
looked  upon  mythology  in  the  same  light,  or  that 
they  fonnd  in  it  exactly  the  same  problems  ;  yet  there 
is  this  common  feature  in  all  who  have  thought  or 
written  on  mythology,  that  they  look  upon  it  as 
something  which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  does  cer- 
tainly not  mean  what  it  seems  to  mean ;  as  something 
that  requires  an  explanation,  whether  it  be  a  system 
of  religion,  or  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  or  an  inevitable  catastrophe  in  the  life 
of  langaage. 

According  to  some,  mythology  is  history  changed 
into  fable ;  according  to  others,  fable  changed  into 
history.  Some  discover  in  it  the  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy  enunciated  in  the  poetical  language  of 
antiquity ;  others  see  in  it  a  picture  of  the  great 
forms  and  forces  of  nature,  particularly  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  the  changes  of  day  and  night, 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  return  of  the  years 
— all  this  reflected  by  the  vivid  imagination  of 
ancient  poets  and  sages. 

Epicharmos,for  instance,  the  pupil  of  Pythagoras, 
declared  that  the  gods  of  Greece  were  not  what,  from 
the  poems  of  Homer,  we  might  suppose  them  to  be — 
persona]  beingB,  endowed  with  au'peEb.'omwv  -^"Nei^, 
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but  liable  to  many  of  the  passions  and  frailties  of 
human  nature.  He  maintained  that  these  gods  were 
really  the  Wind,  the  Water,  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the 
Fire,  and  the  Stars.  Not  long  after  his  time,  another 
philosopher,  Empedokles,  holding  that  the  whole  of 
nature  consisted  in  the  mixture  and  separation  of  the 
four  elements,  declared  that  Zeus  was  the  element  of 
Fire,  Here  the  element  of  Air,  Aidoneus  or  Pluton 
the  element  of  Earth,  and  Nestis  the  element  of 
Water.  In  fact,  whatever  the  free  thinkers  of 
Greece  discovered  successively  as  the  first  principles 
of  Beingand  Thought,  whether  the  air  of  Anaximenes, 
or  the  fire  of  Herakleitos,  or  the  Nous  or  Mind  of 
Anaxagoras,  was  readily  identified  with  Zeus  and  the 
other  divine  persons  of  Olympian  mythology.  Me- 
trodoros,the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  went  even 
further.  While  Anaxagoras  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  looking  upon  Zeus  as  but  another  name  of 
his  Nous,  the  highest  intellect,  the  mover,  the  dis- 
poser, the  governor  of  all  things,  Metrodorus  resolved 
not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene,  but 
likewise  those  of  human  kings  and  heroes — such 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hektor — into  various 
combinations  and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the 
adventures  ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  hidden 
under  a  thin  veil  of  allegory. 

Sokrates,  it  is  well  known,  looked  upon  such  at- 
tempts at  explaining  all  fables  allegorically  as  too 
arduous  and  unprofitable :  yet  he,  too,  as  well  as 
Plato,  pointed  frequently  to  what  they  called  the 
kypdnoiay  the  under-current,  or  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
under-meaning  of  ancient  mythology. 

Aristotle  speaks  more  explicitly : — 
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'  It  has  been  handed  down,'  he  says,  '  h;  earlj  and 
very  ancient  people,  and  left  to  those  who  came  after, 
in  the  form  of  myths,  that  these  (the  first  principles 
of  the  world)  are  the  gods,  and  that  the  divine  em- 
braces the  whole  of  nature.  The  rest  has  been  added 
mythically,  in  order  to  persuade  the  many,  and  in 
order  to  he  need  in  sapport  of  laws  and  other  interests. 
Thus  they  say  that  the  gods  have  a  human  form,  and 
that  they  are  like  to  some  of  the  other  living  beings, 
and  other  things  consequent  on  this,  and  similar  to 
what  has  been  said.  If  one  separated  out  of  these 
fables,  and  took  only  that  first  point,  viz.  that  they 
believed  the  first  essences  to  he  gods,  one  would  think 
that  it  had  been  divinely  said,  and  that  while  every 
art  and  every  philosophy  was  probably  invented  ever 
80  many  times  and  lost  again,  these  opinions  had, 
like  fragments  of  them,  been  preserved  until  now. 
So  fiir  only  is  the  opinion  of  our  fathers,  and  that  re- 
ceived from  our  first  ancestors,  clear  to  us.' 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  these  Grreek  philoso- 
phers, to  which  many  more  might  have  been  added, 
partly  in  order  to  show  how  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  minds  of  ancient  Greece  agreed  in 
demanding  an  interpretation,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  of  Greek  mythology,  partly  in  order 
to  satisfy  those  classical  scholars,  who,  forgetful  of 
their  own  classics,  forgetful  of  their  own  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  seem  to  imagine  that  the  idea  of  seeing  in 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  anything  beyond  what 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  songs  of  Homer,  was  a  mere 
fancy  and  invention  of  the  students  of  Comparative 
Mythology. 

There    were,   no    doubt,   Greeks,   and    eminent 
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Greeks  too,  who  took  the  legends  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  in  their  literal  sense.  But  what  do  these  saj 
of  Homer  and  HesiodP  Xenophanes,  the  contem- 
porary of  Pythagoras,  holds  Homer  and  Hesiod  re- 
sponsible for  the  popular  superstitions  of  Ghreece. 
In  this  he  agrees  with  Herodotus,  when  he  declares 
that  these  two  poets  made  the  theogonj  for  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  to  the  gods  their  names,  and  as- 
signed to  them  their  honours  and  their  arts,  and 
described  their  appearances.  But  he  then  continues 
in  a  very  difiPerent  strain  firom  the  pious  historian.* 
^  Homer,*  he  says,' '  and  Hesiod  ascribed  to  the  gods 
whatever  is  disgraceful  and  scandalous  among  men, 
yea,  they  declared  that  the  gods  had  committed 
nearly  all  unlawful  acts,  such  as  theft,  adultery,  and 
fraud.'  *  Men  seem  to  have  created  their  gods,  and 
to  have  given  to  them  their  own  mind,  voice,  and 
figure.     The  Ethiopians  made  their  gods  black  and 

*  Her.  ii.  53,  olroi  Zi  cttri  ol  Toi^troyrcs  Otoyovlritf  'EAAijiri,  koI  touti 
$€ot(n  T^s  iwwvfilas  96vrts  kqX  rifids  re  Ktd  ri^i^^  SicXdrrct,  koI  cfSca 
avr&v  (Tfifi'fiyapTts, 

*  ndma  $€015  iLy4eriKaaf''Ofivp65  6'  *Hirlod6s  re 
Scrcra  wap*  iyOpt&iroifft  ivtlZea  icol  if'^Tor  ivriv. 

K\4irrtiv  fjiOix^*iy  TC  Kcd  &XA^Xour  &irarc^ty. 

Sezt.  Emp.  adr.  Math.  1^89 ;  ix.  193. 

9oK4own  $tohs  ^eycy^irOcu 
T^v  ffptrdpriv  t*  aXffBiicriv  Ix****  ^«^»'  t«  Zifjtas  t«, — 
'AAA*  rfroi  X^W'  y  ^^X®**  /3<^**  ^^  \4ofT€S 
1j  ypdiptu  xc(pc(r(ri  Ktd  fpya  rcAf <v  &w€p  &v8pcf, 
Kal  Kc  $t&y  I94a5  typa^v  kcDl  o^iutr*  irotovy 
roiavff  ol6v  wtp  Kcutrol  id/xas  tlxoy  S/iotov, 
Xwxot  ii.4v  ff  Xintouri,  fiSts  94  r§  Bov&lp  6fi6!a, 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601,  c. 

"Cls  4^ffiy  Kfvo^dms  •  'A}9low4s  re  ii4Xay(is  (Tiijm^  tc,  %p^4t  re  w]$- 
foifs  jTol  7AawKo6f.*— Cl^m.  AI«x..  Strom,  vii.  p,  711,  B.  Historia 
Piiilosophiaj,  ed.  RVttet  etYtO\«t,c»^.va. 
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flat-Dosed ;  the  Thracians  red-haired  and  blue-eyed.* 
This  was  spoken  about  500  b.o.  Herakleitos,  abou*- 
460  B.C.,  one  of  the  boldest  thinkers  of  ancient 
Greece,  declared  that  Homer  deserved  to  be  ejected 
from  public  assemblies  and  flogged ;  and  a  story  is 
told  that  Pythagoras  (about  540  b.o.)  saw  the  soul  of 
Homer  in  Hades,  hanging  on  a  tree  and  surrounded 
by  serpents,  as  a  punishment  for  what  he  hod  said 
of  the  gods.  And  what  can  be  stronger  than  the 
condemnation  passed  on  Homer  by  Plato  ?  I  shall 
read  an  extract  from  the  '  Republic,'  from  the  ex- 
cellent translation  lately  published  by  Professor 
Jowett : — 

'  But  what  fault  do  you  find  with  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  the  other  great  story-tellers  of  man- 
kind?' 

'  A  fault  which  is  most  serious,'  I  said :  *  the 
tanM  of  telling  a  lie,  and  a  bad  lie.' 

'  But  when  is  this  fault  committed  ? ' 

'  Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is  made 
of  the  nature  of  gods  and  heroes — like  the  drawing 
of  a  limner  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  likeness 
to  the  truth.' 

' "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  sort  of  thing  is  certainly 
very  blameable ;  but  what  are  the  stories  which  you 
mean  ?  " 

' "  First  of  all,"  I  said,  *'  there  was  that  greatest 
of  all  lies  iu  high  places,  which  the  poet  told  about 
Uranos,  and  which  was  an  immoral  lie  too — I  mean 
what  Hesiod  says  that  Uranos  did,  and  what  Kronos 
did  to  him.  The  fact  is  that  the  doings  of  Kronos, 
and  the  snfferings  which  his  son  inflicted  upon  him^ 
even  if  they  were  trae,  ougki  noVi  to  'Nje^a^t^Sc^  "wJA- 
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to  young  and  simple  persons ;  if  possible,  they  had 
better  be  buried  in  silence.  But  if  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  their  mention,  a  very  few  might 
hear  them  in  a  mystery,  and  then  let  them  sacrifice 
not  a  common  (Eleusinian)  pig,  but  some  huge  and 
unprocurable  victim ;  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
very  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  the  hearers." 

* "  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  "  these  stories  are  cer- 
tainly objectionable." 

* "  Yes,  Adeimantos,  they  are  stories  not  to  be 
narrated  in  our  State ;  the  young  man  should  not  be 
told  that  in  committing  the  worst  of  crimes  he  is  far 
from  doing  anything  outrageous,  and  that  he  may 
chastise  his  father  when  he  does  wrong  in  any  man- 
ner that  he  likes,  and  in  this  will  only  be  following 
the  example  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods." 

' "  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said ;  "  in  my 
opinion  those  stories  are  not  fit  to  be  repeatcd,^^ 

^ "  Neither,  if  we  mean  our  future  guardians  to 
regard  the  habit  of  quarrelling  as  dishonourable, 
should  anything  be  said  of  the  wars  in  heaven,  and 
of  the  plots  and  fightings  of  the  gods  against  one 
another,  which  are  quite  untrue.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  tell  them  of  the  battles  of  the  giants,  and  embroi- 
der them  on  garments ;  or  of  all  the  innumerable 
other  quarrels  of  gods  and  heroes  with  their  friends 
and  relations.  If  they  would  only  believe  us,  we 
would  tell  them  that  quarrelling  is  unholy,  and  that 
never  up  to  this  time  has  there  been  any  quarrel 
between  citizens ;  this  is  what  old  men  and  old 
women  should  begin  by  telling  children,* and  the 
same  when  they  grow  xip.  And  these  are  the  sort  of 
fictions  which  the  poets  should  be  required  to  com- 
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pose.  Bat  the  narrative  of  Hephaestos  binding  Here 
his  mother,  or  how  on  another  occasion,  Zeus  sent 
him  flying  for  taking  her  part  when  she  was  being 
beaten — sach  tales  must  not  be  admitted  in  our 
State,  whether  they  are  supposed  to  have  an  allego- 
rical meaning  or  not.  Tor  the  jonng  man  cannot 
judge  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  literal,  and  any- 
thing that  he  receives  into  his  mind  at  that  age  is 
apt  to  become  indelible  and  unalterable  j  and  there- 
fore the  tales  which  they  first  hear  should  be  models 
of  virtuous  thoughts." ' 

To  those  who  look  upon  mythology  as  an  ancient 
form  of  religion,  such  ft-eedom  of  language  as  is  here 
used  by  Xenophanes  and  Plato,  must  seem  startling. 
II'  the  Iliad  were  really  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,  as  it 
has  not  nnfrequently  been  called,  auch  violent  invec- 
tives would  have  been  impossible.  For  let  us  bear  iu 
mind  that  Xenophanes,  though  he  boldly  denied  the 
existence  of  all  the  mythological  deities,  and  declared 
hia  belief  in  One  God,  *  neither  in  form  nor  in 
thought  like  unto  mortals,' '  was  not  therefore  con- 
sidered a  heretic.  He  never  suffered  for  uttering  his 
honest  convictions:  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  honoured  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived  and  taught.  Nor  was  Plato  ever  punished 
on  account  of  his  unbelief,  and  though  he,  as  well  as 
his  ma8t«r,  Sokrates,  became  obnoxious  to  the  domi- 
nant party  at  Athens,  this  was  due  to  political  far 
more  than  to  theological  motives.  At  all  events, 
Plato,  the  pupil,  the  friend,  the  apologist  of  Sokrates, 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t,  p.  GOI,  0. 
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was  allowed  to  teach  at  Athens  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  few  men  commanded  greater  respect  in  the  best 
ranks  of  Greek  society. 

But,  although  mythology  was  not  religion  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  and  although  the  Iliad  certainly 
never  enjoyed  among  Greeks  the  authority  either  of 
the  Bible,  or  even  of  the  Yeda  among  the  Brahmans, 
or  the  Zend  Avesta  among  the  Parsis,  yet  I  wotdd 
not  deny  altogether  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to  their  religion. 
We  must  only  be  on  our  guard,  here  as  everywhere 
else,  against  the  misleading  influence  of  words.  The 
word  Religion  has,  like  most  words,  had  its  history ; 
it  has  grown  and  changed  with  each  century,  and  it 
cannot,  therefore,  have  meant  with  the  Greeks  and 
Brahmans  what  it  means  with  us.  Religions  have 
sometimes  been  divided  into  national  or  traditional^ 
as  distinguished  from  individual  or  statutable  religion. 
The  former  are,  like  languages,  home-grown,  autoch- 
thonic,  without  an  historical  beginning,  generally 
without  any  recognised  founder,  or  even  an  autho- 
rised code ;  the  latter  have  been  founded  by  historical 
persons,  generally  in  antagonism  to  traditional  sys- 
tems, and  they  always  rest  on  the  authority  of  a 
written  code.  I  do  not  consider  this  division  as  very 
useful  ^  for  a  scientific  study  of  religion,  because  in 
many  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  given  religion  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  one  man,  or  as  the  combined 
work  of  those  who  came  before  him,  who  lived  with 
him,  nay,  even  of  those  who  came  after  him.     For 

»  See  Jiitrodiiction  to  tlie  Sdeiujc  oj  B«\^v>tw^^A^^. 
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oar  present  pnipose,  however,  for  showing  at  once 
the  Ealient  difference  between  what  the  Greeks  and 
what  we  ourselves  should  mean  hj  Beligion,  this 
division  ia  very  serviceable.  The  Greek  religion  was 
clearly  a  national  and  traditional  religion,  and,  as 
such,  it  shared  both  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  form  of  religious  belief;  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  historical  and,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
individual  religion,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
an  authorised  code  and  of  a  settled  system  of  faith. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  between  tradi- 
tional and  individual  religions  the  advantages  are  all 
on  one,  the  disadvantages  on  the  other  aide.  As 
long  as  the  immemorial  religions  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  human  race  remained  in  their  natural 
state,  and  were  not  pressed  into  the  service  of  politi- 
cal parties  or  an  ambitious  priesthood,  they  allowed 
great  freedom  of  thought  and  a  healthy  growth  of 
real  piety,  and  they  were  seldom  disgraced  by  an  in- 
tolerant or  persecuting  spirit.  They  were  generally 
either  honestly  believed,  or,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
honestly  attacked,  and  a  high  tone  of  intellectaal 
mor^ity  was  preserved,  untainted  by  hypocrisy, 
equivocation,  or  unreasoning  dogmatism.  The  mar- 
vellous development  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  particu- 
larly  in  ancieut  Greece,  wa«  chiefly  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  absence  of  an  established  religion  and  an  in- 
fluential priesthood ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  blessing  which  the  fresh,  pure,  invigorating,  and 
elevating  air  of  that  ancient  Greek  philosophy  has 
conferred  on  all  ages,  not  excepting  onr  own.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  the  world  would 
hare  been  without  Plato  and  ATiBterti.e,«tAWt«aM\& 
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at  the  idea  that  the  youth  of  the  future  should  ever 
be  deprived  of  the  teaching  and  the  example  of 
these  true  prophets  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
thought.  Unfortunately,  we  know  but  little  of  the 
earliest  fathers  of  Greek  philosophy;  we  have  but 
fragments,  and  those  not  always  trustworthy,  nor 
easily  intelligible,  of  what  they  taught  on  the  highest 
questions  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  man.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  oracular  sayings  of  men 
like  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  or  Herakleitos, 
philosophy,  but  there  was  in  them  as  much  of  reli- 
gion as  in  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Homer 
and  Hesiod  were  great  powers,  but  their  poems  were 
not  the  only  feeders  of  the  religious  life  of  Greece. 
The  stream  of  ancient  wisdom  and  philosophy  flowed 
parallel  with  the  stream  of  legend  and  poetry ;  and 
both  were  meant  to  support  the  religious  cravings  of 
the  soul.  We  have  only  to  attend  without  prejudice 
to  the  utterances  of  these  ancient  prophets,  such  as 
Xenophanes  and  Herakleitos,  in  order  to  convince 
ourselves  that  these  men  spoke  with  authority  to  the 
people,^  that  they  considered  themselves  the  equals 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  nay,  their  betters,  and  in  no 
way  fettered  by  the  popular  legends  about  gods  and 
goddesses.  While  modem  religions  assume  in  gene- 
ral a  hostile  attitude  towards  philosophy,  ancient  reli- 
gions have  either  included  philosophy  as  an  integral 
part,  or  they  have  at  least  tolerated  its  growth  in 
the  very  precincts  of  their  temples. 

'  Empodokles,   Carmina,  v.  411    {Fragm.   Phihs.   Orepc.  vol.  i. 

P   12):- 

&  tpikoif  o78a  fihv  olv  ^^  &Xt;0c^i7  irapk  fi6dois 

ofts  4*y(i)  4^cp4w  ^Xa^^  avi^«X«\ -^V  tvTMwrroyj. 

dvZpici  KOI  Uff^nXos  ^ijV  ^v%v«.itVaTw>\^v.V 
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After  we  have  thus  seen  what  limitations  we  must 
place,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Religion,  if  we  call 
mythology  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may 
now  advance  another  atep. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  principal  interpretations 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves  of  the  original  purpose  and  meaning  of  mytho- 
logy. But  there  ie  one  question  which  none,  either 
of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modern  interpreters  of 
mythology,  ha«  answered,  or  even  asked,  and  on 
which,  nevertheless,  the  whole  problem  of  mythology 
seems  to  turn.  If  mythology  is  history  changed 
into  fable,  why  was  it  so  changed  9  If  it  is  fable 
represented  as  history,  why  were  such  fables  in- 
rented  ?  If  it  contains  precepts  of  moral  philosophy, 
whence  their  immoral  disguise  9  If  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  great  forms  and  forces  of  nature,  the  same 
question  still  returns,  why  were  these  forms  and 
forces  represented  as  heroes  and  heroines,  as  nymphs 
and  shepherds,  as  gods  and  goddesses  9  It  is  easy 
enough  to  call  the  sun  a  god,  or  the  dawn  a  goddess, 
after  these  predicates  have  once  been  framed.  But 
how  were  these  predicates  framed  P  How  did  people 
come  to  know  of  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and 
nymphs,  and  what  meaning  did  they  originally  con> 
nect  with  these  t«rms?  In  fact,  the  real  qaestion 
which  a  philosophy  of  mythology  has  to  answer  is 
this — Is  the  whole  of  mythology  en  invention,  the 
fanciftd  poetry  of  a  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  ia  it  a 
growth?  Or,  to  apeak  more  definitely.  Was  mythology 
a  mere  accident,  or  was  it  ineTitable  P  Was  it  only  a 
Calse  step,  or  was  it  a  step  that  could  not  have  been 
left  out  ia  the  historical  pTogteaa  of  V\ieV^ua»n.'c:&::(i^ 
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The  study  of  the  history  of  language,  which  is 
only  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  thought^ 
has  enabled  us  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  this 
question.  Mythology  is  inevitable,  it  is  natural,  it 
is  an  inherent  necessity  of  language,  if  we  recognise 
in  language  the  outward  form  and  manifestation  of 
thought :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  dark  shadow  which  lan- 
guage throws  on  thought,  and  which  can  never  dis- 
appear till  language  becomes  altogether  commensu- 
rate with  thought,  which  it  never  will.  Mythology, 
no  doubt,  breaks  out  more  fiercely  daring  the  early 
periods  of  the  history  of  human  thought,  but  it 
never  disappears  altogether.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
is  mythology  now  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
only  we  do  not  perceive  it,  because  we  ourselves  live 
in  the  very  shadow  of  it,  and  because  we  all  shrink 
from  the  full  meridian  light  of  truth.  We  are  ready 
enough  to  see  that  if  the  ancients  called  their  kings 
and  heroes  ^loysvets,  sprung  of  Zeus,  that  expression, 
intended  originally  to  convey  the  highest  praise  which 
man  can  bestow  on  man,  was  apt  to  lapse  into  mytho- 
logy. We  easily  perceive  how  such  a  conception, 
compatible  in  its  origin  with  the  highest  reverence 
for  the  gods,  led  almost  inevitably  to  the  growth  of 
fables,  which  transferred  to  divine  beings  the  inci- 
dents of  human  paternity  and  sonship.  But  we  are 
not  so  ready  to  see  that  it  is  our  fate,  too,  to  move 
in  allegories  which  illustrate  things  intellectual  by 
visions  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  In  our  religion,  too, 
the  conceptions  of  paternity  and  sonship  have  not 
always  been  free  from  all  that  is  human,  nor  are  we 
always  aware  that  nearly  every  note  that  belongs  to 
human  paternity  an^i  ^on^fci^  \qx«X.  \ifc  \sik.^^v  ^xsJv»  ^t 
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theee  terms,  before  lliey  can  be  pronounced  safe 
against  mythological  infection.  Papal  decisions  on 
immaculate  conception  are  of  no  arail  against  tbat 
mjthologj.  The  mind  must  become  immaculate  and 
rise  superior  to  itself ;  or  it  must  close  its  ejes  and 
shut  its  lips  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 

If  theB  we  want  to  understand  mythology,  in  the 
ordinaiy  and  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  we  must 
discover  the  larger  circle  of  mental  phenomena  to 
which  it  belongs.  Greek  mythology  is  but  a  small 
segment  of  mythology ;  the  religious  mythologies  of 
all  the  races  of  mankind  are  again  but  a  small  seg- 
ment of  mythology.  Mythology,  in  the  highest 
sense,  is  the  power  exercised  by  language  on  thought 
in  every  possible  sphere  of  mental  activity ;  and  I 
do  uot  hesitate  to  call  the  whole  history  of  philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  down  to  Hegel,  an  uninterrupted 
battle  against  mythology,  a  constant  protest  of 
thought  against  language.  This  will  require  some 
explanation. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
all  who  have  seriously  grappled  with  the  highest 
problems  of  the  Science  of  Language,  haye  come 
to  the  conviction  that  thought  and  language  are  inse- 
parable, thatlanguage  is  as impossiblewitbout thought 
as  thought  is  without  language ;  that  they  stand  to 
each  other  somewhat  like  soul  and  body,  like  power 
and  fiinction,  like  substance  and  form.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  against  this  view  arise 
generally  from  a  mere  misunderstanding.  If  we  speak 
of  language  as  the  outward  realisation  of  thought,  we 
do  not  mean  language  as  deposited  in  a  dictionary, 
or  sketched  in  a  grammar,  we  mean  \b;q^o&%i&  %.%  «as. 
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act,  langaage  as  being  spoken,  language  as  living 
and  dying  with  every  word  that  is  uttered.  We 
might  perhaps  call  this  speech,  as  distinguished  from 
language. 

Secondly,  though  if  we  speak  of  language,  we 
mean  chiefly  phonetic  articulate  language,  we  do  not 
exclude  the  less  perfect  symbols  of  thought,  such  as 
gestures,  signs,  or  pictures.  They,  too,  are  language 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  they  must  be  included  in 
language  before  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  dis- 
cursive thought  can  be  realised  in  language  only. 
One  instance  will  make  this  clear.  We  hold  that 
we  cannot  think  without  language.  But  can  we  not 
count  without  language?  We  certainly  can.  We 
can  form  the  conception  of  three  without  any  spoken 
word,  by  simply  holding  up  three  fingers.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  hand  might  stand  for  five,  both 
hands  for  ten,  hands  and  feet  for  twenty.^  This  is 
how  people  who  possessed  no  organs  of  speech  would 
speak;  this  is  how  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  speak. 
Three  fingers  are  as  good  as  three  strokes,  three 
strokes  are  as  good  as  three  clicks  of  the  tongue, 
three  clicks  of  the  tongue  are  as  good  as  the  sound 
three,  or  troisy  or  drei,  or  shalosh  in  Hebrew,  or  san 
in  Chinese.  All  these  are  signs,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, but  being  signs,  they  fall  under  the  category  of 
language;  and  all  we  maintain  is,  that  without 
some  kind  of  sign,  discursive  thought  is  impossible, 
and  that  in  that  sense,  language,  or  \6yo9y  is  the 
onlypossible  realisation  of  human  thought. 

Another  very  common  misunderstanding  is  this  : 

'  Daily  Life  and  On<jiii  of  the   TasnianiatUt   by  J.   Bonwick, 
1870,  p.  U3. 
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people  imagine  that,  if  it  be  impossible  to  think, 
except  in  language,  language  and  thought  mast  be 
one  and  the  same  thing.  But  a  true  philosophy  of 
langaage  leads  to  the  very  opposite  result  Every 
philosopher  would  say  that  matter  cannot  exist 
without  form,  nor  form  without  matter,  bat  no  phi- 
losopher would  say  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  form  and  matter.  In  the  same 
way,  though  we  maintain  that  thought  cannot  exist 
without  language  nor  language  without  thought,  we 
do  distinguish  between  thought  and  language,  be- 
tween the  inwai-d  and  the  outward  Xdyos,  between 
the  substance  and  the  form.  Nay,  we  go  a  step 
beyond.  We  admit  that  language  necessarily  re- 
acts on  thought,  and  we  see  in  this  reaction,  in  this 
refraction  of  the  rsya  of  language,  the  real  solution 
of  the  old  riddle  of  mythology. 

Ton  will  now  see  why  these  somewhat  abstruse 
disquisitions  were  necessary  for  our  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  I  can  promise  those  who  haye  hitherto 
followed  me  on  this  rather  barren  and  rugged  track, 
that  they  will  now  be  able  to  rest,  and  command, 
firom  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  reached,  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  mythology  of  the  human 
mind. 

We  saw  just  now  that  the  names  of  numbers  may 
most  easily  be  replaced  by  signs.  Numbers  are 
simple  analytical  conceptions,  and  for  that  very 
reason  they  are  not  liable  to  mythology:  name  and 
conception  being  here  commensurate,  no  misunder- 
standing is  possible.  But  as  soon  as  we  leave  this 
department  of  thought,  mythology  begins.  I  shall 
try  by  at  least  one  example  to  b^onii  \io™  ■ra^'OiMjia^ 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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not  onlj  pervades  the  sphere  of  religion  or  religious 
tradition,  but  infects  more  or  less  the  whole  realm 
of  thought. 

When  man  wished  for  the  first  time  to  grasp  pjid 
express  a  distinction  between  the  body,  and  some- 
thing else  within  him  distinct  from  the  body,  an 
easy  name  that  suggested  itself  was  breath.  The 
breath  seemed  something  immaterial  and  almost 
invisible,  and  it  was  connected  with  the  life  that 
pervaded  the  body,  for  as  soon  as  the  breath  ceased, 
/  the  life  of  the  body  became  extinct.  Hence  the 
Greek  name  '^vj(;qy^  which  originally  meant  breath, 

*  The  word  ^vx'h  is  clearly  connected  in  Greek  with  ^vxw»  which 
meant  originally  blowing,  and  was  used  either  in  the  sense  of  cool* 
ingby  blowing,  or  breathing  by  blowing.  In  the  former  accepta- 
tion it  produced  4'^X<'*f  coldness  ;  i|a;xp<J»,  cold ;  ^vxdeo,  I  cool ;  in 
the  latter  ^vxh*  breath,  then  life,  then  soul.  So  far  the  purely 
Greek  growth  of  words  derived  from  ^wx«  i*  clear.  But  ^vx**  itself 
is  difficult.  It  seems  to  point  to  a  root  tjni,  meaning  to  blow  out,  to 
spit ;  Lat.  gptw,  and  sjruma,  foam ;  Goth,  speirun  ;  Gr.  xr{>a>^  supposed 
to  stand  for  <nri<w.  Hesychius  mentions  i^vrrw » irrvct,  i|wtt<Jk  = 
irritKov.  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  No.  366.)  Curtius  connects  this  root 
with  Gr.  <f>v,  in  ipvauy  blowing,  bellows,  <pwrdw,  to  blow,  tpwniof,  lo 
snort,  wot-<p{Kr<TCDf  to  blow,  and  with  Lat.  sjnrare  (i.  e.  spoisare).  See 
E.  B.  Tylor,  '  The  Religion  of  Savages,'  FortMghily  lit^iew,  1866, 
p.  73. 

Stahl,  who  rejected  the  division  of  life  <ind  mind  adopted  by 
Bacon,  and  returned  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  falls  back  on 
Plato's  etymologj'  of  ^'"X^  ^  ^^<^*X^y  from  ^veiv  Ix****  <^r  oxclv,  Crat. 
400  B.  In  a  passage  of  his  Theoria  Mcdiea  Vera  (Hahv.  1708), 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  RoUeston,  Slahl  says  : — *  Invenio  in  lexico 
gneco  antiqniore  post  alios,  ct  Budaeum  imprimis,  iterum  iterumquc 
revise,  nomenclaturam  nimis  quam  fugitive  allegatam;  pwrixt* 
poetice,  pro  ^"'X'^-  Incidit  aiiimo  suspicari,  an  non  venim  primum 
nomen  animaj  antiquissimis  Graecis  f  uerit  hoc  ^wr«xi7,  ipiasi  txw  t^ 
pitfiVi  e  cuius  vocis  pronunciatione  deflectente,  uti  vere  familiariter 
solet  vocalium,  inprimis  sub  acccntibus,  fugitiva  ennnciatione,  sen- 
sim  natum  sit  ^w-xh  <P<f»X'^y  deniqne  ad  faciliorem  pronunciationem 
in  locum  ^ytySt  Mx^-  Qviam  suspicionem  fovere  mihi  videtur  iUud, 
quod  vocabuli  >V^x^'t  ^"^^  ^jq^jcm^^  w^i^\"B»  V^qv.^"^  'ds^^^^i^Ss^  Ut^^oa 
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was  chosen  to  express  at  first  the  principle  of  life^ 
ae  distingaiebed  from  tfae  decaying  body,  afterwards 
the  incorporeal,  the  immaterial,  the  undecajing,  the 
immortal  part  of  man — his  soul,  his  mind,  bis  Self. 
All  this  was  very  natural.  When  a  person  dies,  we 
too  say  that  he  has  given  np  the  ghost,  and  ghost, 
too,  meant  originally  spirit,  and  spirit  meant  breath. 
A  very  instructive  analogous  case  is  quoted  by 
Mr,  E.  B,  Tylor  from  a  compendium  of  the  theology 
of  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  the  record  of  question 
and  answer  in  an  inquest  held  by  Father  Francisco 
de  Bobadilla  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. Asked,  among  other  things,  concerning  death, 
the  Indians  said  ;  '  Those  who  die  in  their  houses  go 
underground,  but  those  who  are  killed  in  war  go  to 
serve  the  gods  [teotes].  When  men  die,  there  comes 
forth  from  their  mouth  something  which  resembles 
a  person,  and  ia  called  juUo  (Aztec  yuli,  "  to  live  ") 
This  being  is  like  a  person,  but  does  not  die,  and  the 
corpse  remains  here.'  The  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in- 
quired whether  those  who  go  on  high  keep  the  same 
body,  features,  and  limbs  as  here  below ;  to  which 
the  Indians  answered,  '  No,  there  is  only  the  heart.' 
'  But,'  said  the  Spaniards, '  as  the  hearts  are  torn 
out'  {they  meant  in  the  case  of  warriors  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy),  *  what  happens  then  ?  * 
Hereupon  the  Indians  replied:  'It  is  not  precisely 
the  heart,  but  that  which  is  in  them,  and  makes 
them  live,  and  which  quits  the  body  when  they  die ; ' 
and  again  they  said,  '  It  is  not  their  heart  which 

gne<»  occunat ;  nam  qns  a  ifi>x»  ducitnr,  com  veroB  haios  et  diiec* 
tna  Bignificataa  uotOTie  sit  refrigero,  iodirectus  antem  magia,  spiro, 
DihU  Mite  bKO  ad  animam  pnto.'     (P.  44.*) 
ft  4  3 
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goes  up  on  high,  but  that  which  makes  ihem  live, 
that  is,  the  breath  coming  out  from  their  mouth, 
which  is  called  julio.^  '  Then,'  asked  the  Spaniards, 
^  does  this  heart,  julio  or  soul,  die  with  the  body  9 ' 
^When  the  deceased  has  lived  well,'  replied  the 
Indians,  ^  the  julio  goes  up  on  high  with  our  gods ; 
but  when  he  has  lived  ill,  the  julio  perishes  with  the 
body,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 

The  Greeks  expressed  the  same  idea  by  saying 
that  the  '^XV  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  body,^  had  fled  through 
the  mouth,  or  even  through  a  bleeding  wound,'  and 
had  gone  into  Hades,  which  meant  literally  no  more 
than  the  place  of  the  Invisible  ('A1S179).  That  the 
breath  had  become  invisible  was  matter  of  fact; 
that  it  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Hades,  was  mytho- 
logy springing  spontaneously  from  the  fertile  soil  of 
language. 

The  primitive  mythology  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily religious.  In  the  very  case  which  we  have 
chosen,  philosophical  mythology  sprang  up  by  the 
side  of  religious  mythology.  The  religious  mytho- 
logy consisted  in  speaking  of  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted as  ghosts,  as  mere  breath  and  air,  as  fluttering 
about  the  gates  of  Hades,  or  ferried  across  the  Styx 
in  the  boat  of  Charon.' 

*  iipHphs  9^  ^I'X^  ifdXiv  4\0uv  olht  XcTtrr^, 

U.  ix.  408. 

*  Hik  8'  imtpa  xoXicbf  i^vfffftp 
Hjl^iTas '  ^vxh  5^  ««»''''  obrofiivriP  &rtiKiiy 
$a<rvT*  4x9iyofi4yii, 

n.  xiv.  517. 

■        *  Ter  fnistra  compressa  mann  effugit  imago, 

Par  \c\Vb\xs\erilva  volucrique  simillima  somno/ 

^\x%,  I&K,  ii.  792. 
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The  philosophical  mythology,  however,  that  sprang 
from  this  name  was  mnch  more  important.  We  saw 
that  Psyche,  meaning  or^nally  the  breathings  of  the 
body,  waa  gradually  used  in  the  sense  of  vital  breath, 
and  OS  something  independent  of  the  body ;  and  that 
at  last,  when  it  had  assnnted  the  meaning  of  the  im- 
mortal part  of  man,  it  retained  that  character  of 
something  independent  of  the  body,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  conception  of  a  soul,  not  only  as  a  being  with- 
out a  body,  but  in  its  very  nature  opposed  to  body. 
As  soon  as  that  opposition  had  been  established  in 
language  and  thought,  philosophy  began  its  work  in 
order  to  explain  how  two  such  heterogeneous  powers 
could  act  on  each  other — how  the  soul  could  influ- 
ence the  body,  and  how  the  body  could  determine 
the  soul.  Spiritualistic  and  materialistic  system  of 
philosophy  arose,  and  all  this  in  order  to  remove  a 
self-created  difficulty,  in  order  to  join  together  a^;ain 
what  langnage  had  severed,  the  living  body  and 
the  living  soul.  The  question  whether  there  is  a  soul 
or  spirit,  whether  there  is  in  mEin  something  different 
from  the  mere  body,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  this 
mythological  phraseology.  We  certainly  can  dis- 
tinguish between  body  and  soal,  hot  as  long  aa  we 
keep  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  we  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  the  living  soul  as  a  breath,  or  of 
spirits  and  ghosts  as  fluttering  about  like  birds  or 
fairies.     The  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  says  : — 

'  The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath, 
I  know  no  more.' 

And  the  same  thought  was  expressed  b^  Cvo^t^  ^'^^ 
tbouaand  jears  ago :  '  Whether  ttve  aoxJlHs  «kc  ere  %Kfe, 
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I  do  not  know.'  As  men,  we  onlj-  knon-  of  embodied 
Bpirits,  howerer  ethereal  their  bodies  maj  be  c<hi- 
ceired  to  be,  but  of  spirits,  eeparate  from  bodj,  with- 
out form  or  frame,  we  know  as  little  as  we  know  of 
thought  without  langimge,  or  of  the  Dawn  as  a 
goddess,  or  of  the  Night  as  the  mother  of  the  Day. 

Thongh  breath,  or  spirit,  or  ghost  are  the  most 
common  names  that  were  asai^ed  throngh  the  meta- 
phorical nature  of  Ungnage  to  the  vital,  and  after- 
wards to  the  intellectual,  principle  in  man,  they  were 
by  no  means  tiie  only  possible  names.  We  speak, 
for  instance,  of  the  ahadee  of  the  departed,  which 
meant  originally  their  shadows.  Those  who  first 
introduced  this  expression — and  we  find  it  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world ' — evidently  took  the 
shadow  as  the  nearest  approach  to  what  they  wished 
to  express ;  something  that  should  be  incorporeal, 
yet  closely  connected  with  the  body.  The  Greek 
KtSaiKov,  too,  is  not  much  more  than  the  shadow, 
while  the  Latin  manes  meant  probably  in  the  begin- 
ning no  more  than  the  Little  Ones,  the  Small  Folk.* 
But  the  curious  part,  as  showing  again  the  influence 
of  language  on  thought,  an  influence  more  powerful 
even  than  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  is  this,  that  peo- 
ple who  speak  of  the  life  or  soul  as  the  shadow  of  the 
body,  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  a  dead 
body  cSiSts  no  shadow,  because  the  shadow  has  de- 
parted from  it ;  that  it  becomes,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
Peter  Scblemihl.* 

'  See  E.  B.  Tylor,  FertHightls  Itenew,  1866,  p.  74. 
'  Im--manU,  otiginallr  '  not  small,'  came  to  mean  enonooiu  or 
itrous. —  Sec  ¥ic\\ei,  Romiiolie  Mirt.luAo^w.'^-Tl.  tn- 
UnkulMlikvlv, ;  or  the  Troiituni  of   OwAvm  u  en^i.)  ««i«f 
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Let  ns  now  retarn  to  mythology  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word.  One  of  the  earliest  objects  that 
would  strike  and  atir  the  mind  of  man  and  for  which 
a  sign  or  a  name  woidd  soon  be  wanted  is  sorely  the 
San.  It  is  very  hard  for  as  to  realise  the  feelings 
with  which  the  Srst  dwellers  on  the  earth  looked 
npon  the  sun,  or  to  understand  frilly  what  they 
meant  by  a  morning  prayer,  or  a  morning  eacriSce. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  people  here  present  who 
have  watched  a  sunrise  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
their  lives ;  few  people  who  have  erer  known  the 
true  meaning  of  a  morning  prayer,  or  a  morning 
sacrifice.  But  think  of  man  at  the  very  dawn  of 
time :  forget  for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  after  having 
read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mr.  Darwin,  forget 
what  man  is  snpposed  to  have  been  before  be  was 
man  ;  forget  it,  because  it  does  not  concern  as  here 
whether  his  bodily  form  and  frame  were  developed 
once  for  all  in  the  mind  of  a  Creator,  or  gradually  in 
the  creation  itself,  which  from  the  first  monad  or 
protoplasm  to  the  la^  of  the  primates,  or  man,  is 
not,  I  suppose,  to  be  looked  on,  as  altc^ether  canse- 
lese,  meaningless,  purposeless  ;  think  of  him  only  as 
man  (and  man  means  the  thinker),  with  his  mind  yet 
lying  fallow,  though  full  of  germs — germs  of  which 
I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  no  trace  has  ever,  no  trace 
will  ever,  be  discovered  anywhere  but  in  man  ;  think 
of  the  Sun  awakening  the  eyes  of  man  &om  sleep, 
and  his  mind  from  slumber !  Was  not  the  Sunrise 
to  him  the  first  wonder,  the  first  beginning  of  all 
reflection,  all  thought,  all  philosophy  ?  was  it  not  to 

the  Amamlu  and  other  Tribtt  of  South  A/rwa-,  \i^Vtt«^j(Lt,5.*l*i- 
laimr,U.D.    A^atal,  1868.    Part  L  p.  91. 
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him  the  fint  rerelation,  the  firat  beginning  of  all 
trtiBt,  of  an  religion  ?  To  us  that  wonder  of  wonders 
has  ceaaed  to  exist,  and  few  men  now  would  even 
venture  to  speak  of  the  san  aa  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
spoken,  calling  him  '  the  Almoner  of  the  Almighty, 
the  delegated  dispenser  to  as  of  light  and  warmth, 
as  well  as  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  as  such,  the 
immediat«  soarce  of  all  our  comforts,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  verj  possibility  of  our  existence  on  earth.' ' 

Map  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  wherever  we  can 
watch  him,  we  find  that  before  a  few  generations 
hare  passed,  he  has  lost  the  power  of  admiring  what  is 
regular,  and  that  he  can  see  signs  and  wonders  onlj 
in  what  is  irregular.  Few  nations  only  have  preserved 
in  their  ancient  poetry  some  remnants  of  the  natural 
awe  with  which  the  earliest  dwellers  on  the  earth  saw 
that  brilliant  being  slowly  rising  from  out  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  raising  itself  by  its  own  might 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  stood  triumphant  on  the 
arch  of  heaven,  and  then  descended  and  sank  down 
in  its  fiery  glory  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the  heaving 
and  hiBsiiig  sea.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  the  poet 
still  wonders  whether  the  sun  will  rise  again ;  lie 
asks  how  he  can  climb  the  vault  of  heaven  P  why  he 
does  not  fall  back  ?  why  there  is  no  dust  on  his  path? 
And  when  the  rays  of  the  morning  rouse  him  from 
sleep  and  call  him  back  to  new  life ;  wheu  he  sees  the 
sun,  as  he  says,  stretching  oat  his  golden  arms  to 
bless  the  world  and  rescue  it  from  the  terrors  of 
darkness,  he  exclaims,  '  Arise,  our  life,  our  spirit  has 
come  back !  the  darkness  is  gone,  the  light  ap- 
proaches \ ' 

'   See  J.  SanweUon,  Viem  of  tVi  Deit>i,  TminiiBw).  aiA  ?«*. 
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For  80  prominent  an  object  in  the  primeval  pic- 
ture-gallery of  the  htiman  mind,  a  sign  or  a  name 
mast  have  been  wanted  at  a  veiy  early  period.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  achieved?  As  a  mere  sign,  a 
circle  would  have  been  sufficient,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  in  the  graphic  system  of 
China,  or  even  in  onr  own  astronomical  tables.  If 
such  a  sign  was  fixed  upon,  we  have  a  beginning  of 
language  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  for  we  have 
brought  the  Sun  under  the  general  concept  of  round- 
ness, and  we  have  found  a  sign  for  this  concept  which 
is  made  np  of  a  lar^e  number  of  single  sensuous  im- 
pressions. With  such  definite  signs  mythology  has 
little  chance ;  yet  the  mere  fact  that  the  sun  was 
represented  as  a  circle  would  favour  the  idea  that 
the  sun  was  round ;  or,  as  ancient  people,  who  had 
no  adjective  as  yet  for  round  or  rotundxia,^  would  say, 
that  the  sun  was  a  wheel,  a  rota.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  round  sign  reminded  the  people  of  an  eye, 
then  the  sign  of  the  sun  would  soon  become  the  eye 
of  heaven,  and  germs  of  mythology  would  spring  up 
even  from  the  barren  soil  of  such  hieroglyphic  lan- 
guage. 

But  now,  suppose  that  a  real  name  was  wanted 
for  the  sun,  how  could  that  be  achieved? 

'  'It  has  already  been  implied  that  the  Aborigines  of  Tasmania 
had  acquired  very  limited  poneis  of  abstraction  or  generaliMiUoii. 
They  poesessed  no  wordsiepresentingabatcacf  ideas;  for  each  variety 
of  gum-tree  and  wattle-tree,  kc,  &c.,  they  had  a  name,  but  they  had 
no  equivalent  for  Ihe  expression,  "  a  tree  ;  "  neither  conld  they  ex- 
press abstract  qualities,  such  as  bard,  soft,  warm,  cold,  long-,  short, 
round,  Ac. ;  for  "bard"  they  would  say  "like  a  stone  ;  "  for  "tall" 
they  would  say  "long  legs,''  ic. ;  for  "round"  they  said  "like  a 
ball,"  "like  the  moon."  and  so  on,  nsualty  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  confirming'  by  some  signttie  mew»B%to^'aiiii«,T«R«A^— 
mUJgaa,  fow^Aif^q/fAe  ZKatectia/>om«  0/ the  Ahor^i.noXX-K'tnx 
^ratmania,  p.  SI.     Hobart  Town,  1866. 
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We  know  that  all  words  are  derived  from  roots, 
that  these  roots  exprese  general  ooncepta,  and  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  every  name  is  founded  on  a 
general  concept  under  which  the  object  that  baa  to 
be  named  can  be  ranged.  How  these  roota  came  to 
be,  is  a  qneation  into  which  we  need  not  enter  at 
present.  Their  origin  and  growth  form  a  problem  of 
psychology  rather  than  of  philology,  and  each  science 
must  keep  within  its  proper  bonnds.  If  a  name  was 
wanted  for  snow,  the  early  framers  of  language 
singled  ont  one  of  the  general  predicates  of  snow, 
its  whiteness,  its  coldness,  or  its  liquidity,  and  called 
the  snow  the  white,  the  cold,  or  the  liquid,  by  means 
of  roots  conveying  the  general  idea  of  whiteness, 
coldness,  or  liquidity.  Kot  only  Nix,  nivis,  but 
Kiobe '  too,  was  a  name  of  the  snow,  and  meant  the 
'  If  Signor  Ascoll  blames  me  for  deriving  Miibe  with  other  Dames 
for  8DOW  from  the  root  tnu,  instead  of  from  the  root  inigli,  ILia  can 
oul;  be  dne  to  an  oversight.  I  am  responsible  for  the  derivntioD  of 
Niobe,  end  for  the  admisaiun  of  a  Becondar;  root  myu  or  nyn,  and  so 
far  I  may  be  either  right  Or  wrong.  Bnt  Signoi  dsooli  ought  lohave 
known  that  the  derivation  of  Gothic  indw-i.  Old  High-German  tare. 
or  toe,  gen.  ineiee-i,  Lithuaniaa  inef/a-i.  Slav,  tnjrg,  Hib.  iHrarlid, 
from  (be  root  tnu,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dopp  {6'iomi-iHiN,  1S17. 
B.  V.  snu  ;  see  also  Oiimm,  DentKha  Oraiiiiiiatit,  ii.  p.  TOO).  He 
onglit  likewise  to  have  known  that  in  1832  Professor  Schwcizer- 
Siedler,  in  his  review  of  Botlicber'B  Aiva  (Kuhn'a  Zeitichrift.  i.  p. 
179),  had  poinled  ont  thai  tnigit  may  be  considered  as  a  secondary 
root  by  the  side  of  iim  and  tnd  (cf.  fffufw,  'f^X"  i  ^i^i  i'^ix"  >  "'■■• 
i^X*)'  l^c  real  relation  of  («#  to  tnigh  bad  been  explained  as  early 
as  1842  by  Bcnfey,  WtTZellexicOH,  ii.  p.  64;  and  Signor  Ascoll  was 
no  doubt  aware  of  what  rrofessor  Curtiua  had  written  on  the  rela- 
tion of  tnigh  to  tnu  (  Oruadziige  dor  Oriechitchta  Eti/tHobigie,  p.  S9~). 
Kiguor  Ascoli  has  certainly  shown  with  greater  iDinuteness  than  his 
predecessors  that  not  only  Zend  tniik  and  Lithuanian  tHtga-t,  but 
lUiewisc  Gothic  maic-i,  Greek  rlf  (i.  Latin  nii,  nlv-is,  and  ninguis, 
may  be  derived  iiom  migft  ■,  but  if  from  tnigk,  a  aecondai7  de- 
velopment of  tbe  kkA  inu.-wd  cKn«mNei».Vu^'i,TaA.»x.»t8«, the 
Other  steps  that  leaA  on  W  "Bvdoe.  ""ifi.  tfDai.ti  Sx>».-c»*  «m^ 
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melting ;  the  death  of  her  beaatiful  children  by  the 
arrows  of  ApoUon  and  ArtemiB  representa  the  de- 
Btraction  of  winter  by  the  rays  of  the  aun.  If  the 
snn  itself  was  to  be  named,  it  might  be  called  the 
brilliant,  the  awakener,  the  runner,  the  mler,  the 
father,  the  giver  of  warmth,  of  fertility,  of  life,  the 
scorcher,  the  destroyer,  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
many  other  names ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
naming  it,  except  by  laying  hold  of  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic features,  and  ezpressisg  that  feature  by 
means  of  one  of  the  conceptual  or  predicative  roots. 

Let  ns  trace  the  history  of  at  least  one  of  these 
names.  Before  the  Aryan  nations  separated,  before 
there  was  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  or  a  Sanskrit  language, 
there  existed  a  root  tvar  or  nval,  which  meant  to 
beam,  to  glitter,  to  warm.  It  exists  in  Crreek,  aiKas, 
splendour ;  aeki^mi,  moon ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  gwSan, 
to  bum,  to  sweal;  in  modem  German,  sehwiil,  op- 
pressively hot.  From  it  we  have  in  Sanskrit  the 
noun  tvar,  meaning  sometimes  the  sky,  sometimes 
the  sun ;  and  exactly  the  same  word  ha^  been  preserved 
in  Latin,  aa  sol ;  in  Gothic  as  ta/uil  \  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  sol.  A  secondary  form  of  war  is  the  Sanskrit 
mrya  for  gvdrya,  the  sun,  which  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Greek  ^Xior. 

All  these  names  were  originally  mere  predicates ; 
they  meant,  bright,  brilliant,  warm.  But  as  soon  as 
the  name  n>ar  or  mryu  was  formed,  it  became,  through 
the  irresistible  influence  of  language,  the  name,  not 
only  of  a  living,  but  of  a  male  being.  Every  noun  in 
Sanskrit  must  be  either  a  masculine  or  a  feminine 
(for  the  neuter  gender  was  originally  confined  tn  ihft 
nominative  case),  and  aa  surifas  \^\  \A.'sa>.  lona^v^^ 
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masculine,  language  stamped  it  once  fur  ill  as  the 
sign  of  a  male  being,  as  nrnch  as  if  it  hat'  haea  the 
name  of  a  warrior  or  a  king^.  In  othei  languages 
where  the  name  for  sun  is  a  feminine,  aiJ  the  sun  ia 
accordingly  conceived  as  a  woman,  as  a  qaeen,  as  the 
bride  of  the  moon,  the  whole  mythology  of  the  love- 
making'  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  changed. 

You  may  say  that  all  this  shows,  not  so  much  the 
infiaence  of  language  on  thought,  as  of  thought  on 
language  ;  and  that  the  sexual  character  of  atl  words 
reflects  only  the  peculiarities  of  a  child's  mind,  which 
can  conceive  of  nothing  except  as  living,  aa  male  or 
female.  If  a  child  hurts  itself  against  a  chair,  it 
beats  and  scolds  the  chair.  The  chair  is  looked  upon 
not  as  it,  but  as  he^  it  is  the  naughty  chair,  quite  as 
much  as  a  boy  is  a  naughty  boy.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  only  serves  to  confirm  the  right 
view  of  the  influence  of  language  on  thought ;  for 
this  tendency,  though  in  its  origin  intentional,  and 
therefore  the  result  of  thought,  became  soon  a  mere 
rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  it  then  reacted  on 
the  mind  with  irresistible  power.  As  soon,  in  fact, 
as  mryas  or  ^Xios  appears  as  a  masculine,  we  are  in 
the  very  thick  of  mythology.  We  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  Belios  as  a  god— that  is  a  much  later  stage 
of  thought,  which  we  might  describe  almost  in  the 
words  of  Plato  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  *  Kepublic,'  '  And  after  this,  he  will  reason  that 
the  sun  is  he  who  gives  the  seasons  and  the  years, 
and  is  the  guardian  of  all  that  is  in  the  visible  world, 
and  in  a  certain  way  the  cause  of  all  things  which  he 
and  hia  Eellowa  Wife  Nieeiv  %)inM.<a.tomed  to  behold.* 
We    have   not   ^eV   aANBxv<:«&.  wi  ^)m:,V&. -w%^ian^ 
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reached  at  least  the  Brat  germe  of  a  myth.  In  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  Helios  is  not  yet  called  an 
immortal,  but  only  iirceixeXof  aSavdroiat,  like  nnto  im- 
mortals, yet  he  is  called  the  child  of  Enrypbaesea,  the 
Bon  of  Hyperion,  the  grandson  of  TJranos  and  Geea.' 

All  this  is  mythology ;  it  is  ancient  language 
going  beyond  its  first  intention. 

Nor  is  there  much  diflSculty  in  interpreting  this 
myth.  Helios,  the  sun,  ia  called  the  son  of  Hyperion, 
aometimea  Hyperion  himself.  This  name  Hyperion 
is  derived  from  the  preposition  imip,  the  Latin  super, 
which  means  above.  It  is  derived  by  meana  of  the 
snffix  -taiK,  which  originally  was  not  a  patronymic, 
bat  aimply  expressed  belonging  to.  So  if  Helios  was 
called  Hyperion,  this  simply  meant  he  who  dwells 
on  high,  and  correaponda  to  Latin  Summanua  or 
SupanoTy  or  Excelsior.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Helios 
ia  called  Hyperionides,  this,  too,  which  meant  origi- 
nally no  more  than  he  who  conies  from,  or  belongs 
to  those  who  dwell  on  high,*  led  to  the  myth  that  he 
was  the  descendant  of  Hyperion ;  so  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeus  Kronion,  the  son  really 
led  to  the  conception  of  hia  father.  Zeus  £ronIon 
meant  originally  no  more  than  Zeus  the  eternal,  the 
god  of  ages,  the  ancient  of  days  ;  bat  ~U»v  becoming 
naoal  as  a  patronymic  suffix,  Eronion  was  supposed 

'  At  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  poet  saja  : — 

iK  aio  S'  4(i£J»n«n  kX^o-b  fupiwiir  yirtt  irSpvv 
i/ixSiar,  in  ((rya  8ta\  dyirra'iair  (Stiiay. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Ihe  poet  looked  npon  Hetios  as  a 
balF-god,  olmoBt  as  a  hero,  who  had  once  lived  on  earth. 

*  Coraaen,  Ueber  Steigerwigtendungen,  Kahn'a  Zeittehr^,  iii.  p. 
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to  mean  the  son  of  Kronos.  Kronos,  the  father,  was 
created  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
name  Kronion.  If  Hyperion  is  called  the  son  of 
Ear  jphaessa,  the  wide^hining,  this  requires  no  com- 
mentary ;  for  even  at  preseut  a  poet  might  say  that 
the  sun  is  born  of  the  wide-shining  dawn.  You  see 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  mythology  with  every 
new  name  that  is  formed.  As  not  only  the  sun,  but 
also  the  moon  and  the  dawn  could  be  called  dwellers 
on  high,  they,  too,  took  the  name  of  Hyperionis  or 
Hyperionides ;  and  hence  Homer  called  Selene,  the 
Moon,  and  Eos,  the  Dawn,  sisters  of  Helios,  and 
daughters  of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn 
doing  service  twice,  both  as  mother,  Euryphaessa, 
and  as  daughter,  Eos.  Nay,  according  to  Homer, 
Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn,  is  not  only  the  wife,  but 
also  the  sister  of  Helios.  All  this  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, if  we  watch  the  growth  of  language  and 
mythology ;  but  it  leads,  of  course,  to  the  most 
tragic  catastrophes  as  soon  as  it  is  all  taken  in  a 
literal  sense. 

Helios  is  called  d/cdfiasy  the  never-tiring ;  irav- 
Sepfci]9,  the  all-seeing ;  <f)ai0a)Vy  the  shining ;  and  also 
<poi^o9j  the  biilliant.  This  last  epithet  <f>olfios  has 
grown  into  an  independent  deity  Pha?bus,  and  it  is 
particularly  known  as  a  name  of  ApoUon,  Phoibos 
Apollon ;  thus  showing  what  is  also  known  from 
other  sources  that  in  Apollo,  too,  we  have  one  of  the 
many  mythic  disguises  of  the  sun. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  because  all  the  names  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  intelligible,  or,  at  all  events, 
yield  to  the  softest  etymological  pressure.  But  now 
if  we  hear  tlie  atox-j  o£  Phoibos  Apollon  falling  in 
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love  with  Daphne,  and  Daphne  prajing  to  her 
mother,  the  Earth,  to  save  her  from  Phoiboa ;  and  if 
we  read  how  either  the  earth  received  her  in  her  lap, 
and  then  a  laurel  tree  sprang  up  where  she  had  dis- 
appeared, or  how  she  herself  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  tree,  what  shall  we  think  of  this  P  It  is  a  mere 
story,  it  might  be  said,  and  why  shoald  there  be  any 
meaning  in  it?  My  answer  is,  because  people  do 
not  t«ll  such  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  unless 
there  is  some  sense  in  them.  Besides,  if  Fhoibos 
means  the  sun,  why  should  not  Dajdine  have  a  mean- 
ing too  ?  Before,  therefore,  we  can  decide  whether 
the  story  of  Phoibos  and  Daphne  is  a  mere  inven- 
tion, we  must  try  to  find  out  what  can  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Daphne. 

In  Greek  it  means  a  laurel,'  and  this  would  ex- 
plain the  purely  Greek  legend  that  Daphne  was 
changed  into  a  laurel  tree.  But  who  was  Daphne? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  etymology,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
examine  the  history  of  the  word.  Etymology,  as 
you  know,  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be ;  and 
though  there  may  still  be  a  classical  scholar  here 
and  there  who  crosses  himself  at  the  idea  of  a  Greek 
word  being  explained  by  a  reference  to  Sanskrit,  we 
naturally  look  to  Sanskrit  as  the  maater-key  to  many 
a  lock  which  no  Greek  key  will  open.  Kow  Daphne, 
as  I  have  shown,  can  be  traced  back  to  Sanskrit 
Ahan&,  and  Ahan&  in  Sanskrit  means  the  dawn. 
As  soon  as  we  know  this,  everything  becomes  clear. 
The  story  of  Phoiboa  and  Daphne  is  no  more  than  a 
description  of  what  every  one  may  see  every  d^-^  \ 
'  See  SeUettd  Bna^t,  tol.  i.  v-  %^- 
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first,  the  appearance  of  the  Dawn  in  the  eastern  sky, 
then  the  rising  of  the  Sun  as  if  harrying  after  his 
bride,  then  the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  bright 
Dawn  at  the  touch  of  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
at  last  her  death  or  disappearance  in  the  lap  of  her 
mother,  the  Earth.  All  this  seems  to  me  as  clear  as 
daylight,  and  the  only  objection  that  could  be  raised 
against  this  reading  of  the  ancient  myth  would  be, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  Ahan&  does  not  mean 
Dawn,  and  that  Daphne  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
Ahan&,  or  that  Helios  does  not  mean  the  Sun. 

I  know  there  is  another  objection,  but  it  seems 
to  me  so  groundless  as  hardly  to  deserve  an  answer. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  should  the  ancient  nations  have 
told  these  endless  stories  about  the  Sun  and  the 
Dawn,  and  why  should  they  have  preserved  them  in 
their  mythology  P  We  might  as  well  ask  why  the 
ancient  nations  should  have  invented  so  many  irre- 
gular verbs,  and  why  they  should  have  presei'ved 
them  in  their  grammar.  A  fact  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  fact,  because  we  cannot  at  once  explain  it.  As  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes  at  present,  we  are  justified  in 
stating  that  the  Aryan  nations  preserved  not  only 
their  grammatical  structure,  and  a  large  portion  of 
their  dictionary,  from  the  time  which  preceded  their 
separation,  but  that  they  likewise  retained  the  names 
of  some  of  their  deities,  some  legends  about  their 
gods,  some  popular  sayings  and  proverbs,  and  in 
these,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  parables,  as  part  of 
their  common  Aryan  heirloom.  Their  mythological 
lore  fills  in  fact  a  period  in  the  history  of  Arj'an 
thought,  half-way  between  the  period  of  language 
and  the  period  oi  \\\^t^^?occ^,  ^'^^  V^  ^^  *0k«»  ^^^ty^^ery 
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trhich  givea  to  mythology  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  student  of  the  most  ancient  history  and  psy- 
chology of  mankind. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Eindns,  or  the  Aryan  nations  in  general  were  the 
only  people  who  possessed  such  tales.  Wherever  we 
look,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  nacivilised 
as  well  as  a  civilised  people,  we  find  the  same  kind 
of  stories,  the  same  traditions,  the  same  myths. 

I  shall  give  one  story  from  the  extreme  North, 
another  from  the  extreme  South. 

Among  the  Esquimaux  of  Repulse  Bay,  on.  the 
West  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Mr.  John  Rae  picked  up  the  following  story : — 

'  Many  years  ago,  a  great  Esquimaux  Conqueror 
gained  so  much  power  that  he  wa«  ahle  to  rise  unto 
the  heavens,  taking  with  him  on  one  occasion  a 
sister,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  some  fire.  He  added 
much  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  thus  formed  the  Sun.  For 
some  time  he  and  bis  sister  lived  in  great  harmony, 
but  after  a  time  he  became  very  cruel,  and  ill-treated 
his  sister  in  many  ways.  She  bore  it  at  first  with 
great  patience,  until  at  last  he  threw  fire  at  her, 
and  scorched  one  side  of  her  face.  This  spoiling  of 
her  beauty  was  beyond  endurance ;  she  therefore 
ran  away  from  him,  and  formed  the  Moon.  Her 
brother  then  began,  and  still  continues  to  chase  her ; 
but  although  he  sometimes  got  near,  he  has  not  yet 
overtaken  her,  nor  ever  will. 

•  When  it  is  New  Moon,  the  burnt  side  of  the 
fiice  is  towards  us ;  at  Full  Moon  it  is  the  reverse.* 

There  are  dialectic  varieties  in  the  Mytholt^y  of 
the  Esquimaux  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  and-, 
VOL.  J.  AS 
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with  a  change  of  gender  between  Son  and  Moon,  the 
same  story  occurs  among  other  tribes  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

<  There  was  a  girl  at  a  party,  and  some  one  told 
his  love  for  her  by  shaking  her  shoulders,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country.  She  could  not  see  who  it 
was  in  the  dark  hut,  so  she  smeared  her  hands  with 
soot,  and  when  he  came  back  she  blackened  his 
cheek  with  her  hand.  When  a  light  was  brought 
she  saw  that  it  was  her  brother  and  fled.  He  ran 
after  her,  followed  her,  and  as  she  came  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  he  sprang  out  into  the  sky.  Then  she 
became  the  sun,  and  he  the  moon,  and  this  is  why 
the  moon  is  always  chasing  the  sun  through  the 
heavens,  and  why  the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  as  he 
turns  his  blackened  cheek  towards  the  earth.'  * 

We  now  turn  to  the  South,  and  here,  among  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  among  the  Hottentots,  who  are 
despised  even  by  their  black  neighbours,  the  Zulus, 
we  find  the  following  gem  of  a  fable,  beaming  with 
mingled  rays  of  religion  and  philosophy: — 

^  The  Moon,  it  is  said,  sent  once  an  insect  to  men, 
saying,  "  Go  thou  to  men,  and  tell  them.  As  I  die, 
and  dying  live,  so  ye  shall  also  die,  and  dying  live." 
The  insect  started  with  the  message,  but  whilst  on 
his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  hare,  who  asked : 
^*  On  what  errand  art  thou  bound  ?  "  The  insect 
answered,  "  I  am  sent  by  the  Moon  to  men,  to  tell 
them  that  as  she  dies  and  dying  lives,  they  also 
shall  die  and  dying  live."  The  hare  said,  "  As  thou 
art  an  awkward  runner,  let  me  go"  (to  take  the 
message).  With  these  words  he  ran  off,  and  when 
jie  reached  men,  he  «QL\d^  ^'  I  am  sent  by  the  Moon 

^  The  Childhood  of  tlte  WoqpU,>s:i  ^.<:NsA^^.^^. 
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to  tell  you,  Aa  I  die,  and  dying  perisli,  in  the  same 
manner  ye  also  shall  die  and  come  wholly  to  rh  end." 
Then  the  hare  returned  to  the  Moon,  and  told  her 
what  he  had  said  to  men.  The  Moon  reproached 
him  angrily,  saying,  "  Dareet  thou  tell  the  people  a 
thing  which  I  have  not  said  ?  "  With  these  words 
she  took  op  a  piece  of  wood,  and  struck  him  on  the 
nose.     Since  that  day  the  hare's  nose  is  slit' 

.Of  this  story,  too,  there  are  various  versions,  and 
in  one  of  them  the  end  is  as  follows:^ 

*  The  hare,  having  returned  to  the  Moon,  was 
questioned  as  to  the  message  delivered,  and  the  Moon, 
having  heard  the  true  state  of  the  case,  became  so 
enraged  with  him  that  she  took  np  a  hatehet  to  split 
his  head ;  falling  short,  however,  of  that,  the  hatchet 
fell  upon  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare,  and  cut  it  se- 
verely. Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  "hare-lip."  The 
hare,  being  duly  incensed  at  having  received  such 
treatment,  raised  his  claws,  and  scratohed  the  Moon's 
face ;  and  the  dark  parts  which  we  now  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  Moon  are  the  scars  which  she  received 
on  that  occasion.' ' 

'  Reynard  the  For  in  Salith  Africa,  or  HatteMat  FaHa  and  Tales, 
by  W.  a.  I.  Bleek,  1B64,  p.  69.  Dr.  TheopbUns  Uohn,  DU  Sprache 
der  Xama,  ISTO,  p.  69,  As  a  curious  coincideoce  it  may  be  msn- 
tioDed  tbat  in  iiaDskrit,  too,  the  Hooa  ia  called  (aiaaka,  i.e. 
'  having  the  luarks  of  a  hare,'  (he  black  morka  in  the  moon  being 
taken  (or  the  likenesii  of  the  hare.  AnotheT  ooincidence  is  tliat  the 
Namaqua  Hottentots  will  not  touch  hare's  Qeah  (see  Sir  James  E. 
Alexander's  Expeditiim qf  IHtcotery  into  the  laleri/tr  of  Afriea,yo\.  i. 
p.  169),  because  the  hare  deceived  men,  while  the  Jews  abstain 
from  it,  because  tbe  hare  is  supposed  to  chew  the  cud  (Lev.  zi.  6). 

A  similar  tradition  on  the  meaning  of  death  occurs  among  the 

ZulDS,  but  as  tbey  do  not  know  o(  ibe  Hoon  as  a  deity,  tbe  message 

that  men  are  not  to  die,  or  that  they  ate  to  die,  ia  sent  there  by 

UnlEolDnknlD,  tbe  anoestor  of  the  hamaa  race,  and  thua  the  vhr^le 

ib3 
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The  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Esthonians  do  not  seem 
a  very  poetical  race,  yet  there  is  poetry  even  in  their 
smoky  huts,  poetry  surrounded  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  an  arctic  night,  and  fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  moss  and  wild  flowers.  Here  is  one  of  their 
legends : — 

'Wanna  Issi  had  two  servants,  Eoit  and  Am- 
marik,  and  he  gave  them  a  torch  which  Koit  should 
light  every  naorning,  and  Ammarik  should  extinguish 
in  the  evening.  In  order  to  reward  their  faithful 
services.  Wanna  Issi  told  them  they  might  be 
man  and  wife,  but  they  asked  Wanna  Issi  that  he 
would  allow  them  to  remain  for  ever  bride  and  bride- 
groom. Wanna  Issi  assented,  and  henceforth  Koit 
handed  the  torch  every  evening  to  Ammarik,  and 
Ammarik  took  it  and  extinguished  it.  Only  during 
four  weeks  in  summer  they  remain  together  at  mid- 
night ;  Koit  hands  the  dying  torch  to  Ammarik,  but 
Ammarik  does  not  let  it  die,  but  lights  it  again  with 
her  breath.  Then  their  hands  are  stretched  out,  and 
their  lips  meet,  and  the  blush  of  the  face  of  Ammarik 
colours  the  midnight  sky.' 

This  myth  requires  hardly  any  commentary ;  yet,  as 
long  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  names,  Wanna 
Issi,  Koit,  and  Ammarik,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
story  was  but  a  love  story,  invented  by  an  idle  Lapp, 
or  Finn,  or  Esthonian.  But  what  if  Wanna  Issi  in 
Esthonian  means  the  Old  Father,  and  if  Koit  means 
the  Dawn?  Can  we  then  doubt  any  longer  that 
Ammarik^  must  be  the  Gloaming,  and  that  their 

story  losos  its  point.     See  Dr.  Callaway,   Unkulunkulu,  p.  4 ;  and 
Gray,  PohjneHan  Mythology ^  pp.  16-68. 

'  According  to  a  ieUcjt  \vxst  icGftived  from  an  Esthonian  lady. 
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meeting  in  the  sumtner  reflects  those  aummer  even- 
ings -nhen,  patticularl;  in  the  North,  the  torch  of 
the  sun  seems  never  to  die,  and  when  the  Gloaming 
ia  aeen  kissing  the  Dawn  P 

I  wiab  I  could  tell  you  aome  more  of  these  stories 
which  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which,  though  the;  may  be  pronounced  childish 
and  tedious  by  some  critics,  seem  to  me  to  glitter 
with  the  brightest  dew  of  nature's  own  poetry,  and 
to  contain  those  very  touches  that  make  us  feel  akin, 
not  only  with  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  but  even  with 
Lapps,  and  Finne,  and  Kaffirs. 

I  cannot  resist,  however,  the  temptation  of  in- 
serting here  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  story  of  Koit 
and  Ammarik,  sent  to  me  from  the  New  World, 
remarking  only  that  instead  of  Lapland,  Eatbonia  ia 
really  the  country  that  may  claim  the  original  story. 

A   LkOEKD   op   liAPLAND. 

'  Two  servants  were  in  Wanna  Isai's  pay; 
A  blazing  torch  their  cure ; 
Each  muniiDff  Koit  must  light  it  till  its  ray 

Flamed  through  the  ait; 
'  And  every  evening  Ammarik's  fair  hand 
&Iust  qnench  the  waning  light; 
Then  over  all  the  weary,  waiting  land 
Fell  the  etill  night. 
Smmarii  does  maan  the  gloaming  In  the  language  of  the  conunoD 
people  of  Eathonia.     Bcitram  (Tlmatar,  Dorpat,  1370,  p.  265)  re- 
marks tbat  Koit  is  the  dawn,  Kaida  tdht,  the  moming-BtaT.  also  colled 
eha  taht.  Amarii,  the  ordinary  nAme  for  the  dawn,  is  used  as  the 
name  for  the  evening  twUight,  or  the  gloaming  in  the  weli-known 
Btorj,  publisheJ  by  FahlmaQn  (^Vrrhaiidlvigen  der  gelelirten  E«t».- 
leheii  BeKiUche/t  :a  Dorpat,  vol.  L).   liiFvnTa»\il>Am&rft'ia^«''^^>'^>^ 
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*  So  passed  the  time ;  then  Wanna  Jasi  said, 

*'  For  faithful  service  done, 
Lo,  here  reward !     To-morrow  shall  ye  wed, 
And  so  be  one." 

*  "  Not  so,"  said  Koit ;  **  for  sweeter  far  to  me 

The  joy  that  neareth  still ; 
Then  grant  ns  ever  fast  bethrothed  to  be." 
They  had  their  will. 

'  And  now  the  blazing  Instre  to  transfer 

Himself,  is  all  his  claim  ; 
Warm  from  her  lover's  hand  it  comes  to  her, 
To  qnench  the  flame. 

*  Only  for  four  times  seven  lengthening  days, 

At  midnight,  do  they  stand 
Together,  while  Koit  gives  the  dying  blaze 

To  Ammarik's  hand. 

*  O  wonder  then  !"     She  lets  it  not  expire. 

But  lights  it  with  her  breath — 
The  breath  of  love,  that,  warm  with  quickening  fire, 
Wakes  life  from  death. 

*  Then  hands  stretch  out,  and  touch,  and  clasp  on  high. 

Then  lip  to  lip  is  pressed, 
And  Ammarik*s  blashes  tinge  the  midnight  sky 
From  east  to  west.* 

Anna  C.  Brack ett. 

If  people  cannot  brings  themselves  to  believe  in 
solar  and  celestial  myths  among  the  Hindus  and 
Greeks,  let  them  study  the  folklore  of  the  Semitic 
and  Turanian  races.  I  know  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  schola>rs,  the  same 
objection  against  Gom^vjbrav^  k3r3^\i  -^  uon-Aryan 
myths,  as  tkere  ia  a^g^maX*  w^i  \^\Xfem^\.  *v^  ^-^^^x^ 
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the  featnres  of  Sanskrit  or  Greek  by  a  reference  to 
Finnieh  or  Bask.  In  ooe  sense  that  objection  is 
well  founded,  for  nothing  would  create  greater  con- 
fusion than  to  ignore  the  genealogical  principle  as 
the  only  safe  one  in  a  scientific  classification  of  lan- 
guages, of  myths,  and  even  of  customs.  We  must 
first  classify  onr  myths  and  legends,  as  we  classify 
our  languages  and  dialects.  We  mnst  first  of  all 
endeavour  to  explain  what  wants  explanation  in  one 
member  of  a  family  by  a  reference  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  before  we  allow  ouraelres  te 
glance  beyond.  But  there  is  in  a  comparative  study 
of  languages  and  myths  not  only  a  philological,  bat 
also  a  philosophical,  and  more  particularly,  a  psycho- 
logical interest,  and  though  even  in  this  more  general 
study  of  mankind,  the  frontiers  of  language  and  race 
ought  never  to  disappear,  yet  they  can  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  narrow  or  intercept  our  view.  How  much 
the  student  of  Aryan  mythology  and  ethnology  may 
gain  for  his  own  progress  by  allowing  himself  a  wider 
survey  over  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  whole 
human  race,  is  best  known  to  thosewho  have  studied 
the  works  of  Klemm,  Waitz,  Bastian,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Mr.  Tylor,  and  Dr.  Callaway.  What  is  pre- 
historic in  language  among  the  Aryan  nations,  is 
fieqnently  found  as  still  historic  among  Turanian 
races.  The  same  applies  with  regard  to  religions, 
myths,  legends,  and  customs.  Among  Finns  and 
Lapps,  among  Zulus  and  Maoris,  among  Khonds  and 
Karens,  we  sometimes  find  the  most  startling  analo- 
gies to  Aryan  traditions,  and  we  certainly  learn, 
again  and  again,  this  one  important  VftssiCiTv,  •Oaa-'t,  '(la 
m  lajiguage,  bo  in  mythology,  ttiere  \a  Ti.Q'Ofi!«v%'«^*^ 
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had  not  origiDallj  a,  meaning,  that  every  name  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  had  a  beginning,  a  purpose,  and 
a  history. 

Jupiter  was  no  more  called  Jupiter  by  accident, 
than  the  Polynesian  Maui,  the  Samoyede  Num,  or 
the  Chinese  Tim.*  If  we  can  discover  the  original 
meaning  of  these  names,  we  have  reached  the  first 
ground  of  their  later  growth.  I  do  not  say  that,  if 
we  can  explain  the  first  purpose  of  the  mythological 
names,  we  have  solved  the  whole  riddle  of  mythology, 
1>ut  I  maintain  that  we  have  gained  Erm  gronnd.  I 
maintain  that  every  true  etymology  gives  us  an  his- 
torical fact,  because  the  first  giving  of  a  name  was 
an  historical fs;ct,  and  anhistorical  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  later  development  of  ancient  ideas. 
Think  only  of  this  one  fact,  which  no  one  would  now 
venture  to  doubt,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Komans,  the  Germans,  is  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  supreme  deity  of  the  earliest  Aryan 
settlers  in  India.  Does  not  this  one  fact  draw  away 
the  curtain  from  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  and 
open  before  our  eyes  an  horizon  which  we  can  hardly 
measure  by  years?  The  Greek  Zeitg  is  the  same 
-word  as  the  Latin  Ju  in  Jupiter,  as  the  German  Tiu; 
and  all  (hese  were  merely  dialectic  varieties  of  the 
Vedic  Dyaus.*  Now  dyaus  in  Sanskrit  is  the  name 
of  the  sky,  if  used  as  a  feminine ;  if  used  as  a  mascu- 
line, as  it  is  still  in  the  Veda,  it  is  the  sky  as  a  man 
or  OS  a  god — it  is  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  the  whole  language  of 
ancient  India  is  but  a  sister  dialect  of  Greek,  Latin, 

'   Fee  /.ec(urfioiitNeSi'wnrcoJRtU9"".-?S-^ft>.,1i*i. 

•  See  my  LecUre*  on   tlie  Sctente  "j  Ui"T""l»'0-'*Si."*.^."""i^'^ 
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of  German,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic,  and  that  if  the 
Greek  saya  es-H,  he  ia,  if  the  Roman  says  e»i,  the 
German  isl,  the  Slave  yegte,  the  Hinda,  three  tboaeand 
years  ago,  said  ae-H,  he  is.  This  as-ti  is  a  compound 
of  a  root  as,  to  he,  and  the  pronoun  ti.  The  root 
meant  originally  to  breathe,  and  dwindled  down  after 
a  time  to  the  meaning  of  to  be.  All  this  most  have 
happened  before  a  single  Greek  or  German  reached 
the  shores  of  Europe,  and  beibre  a  single  Brahman 
descended  into  the  plains  of  India.  At  that  distant 
time  we  must  place  the  gradual  growth  of  language 
and  ideas,  of  a  language  which  we  are  etiU  speaking, 
of  ideas  which  we  are  still  thinking ;  and  at  the  same 
time  only  can  we  explain  the  framing  of  those  names 
which  were  the  first  attempts  at  grasping  super- 
natural powers,  which  became  in  tinae  the  names  of 
the  deities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  heroes  of  myth- 
ology, the  chief  actors  in  many  a  legend,  nay,  some 
of  which  have  survived  in  the  nursery  tales  of  our 
own  time.' 

My  time,  I  see,  ia  nearly  over,  b«t  before  I  finish, 
I  feel  that  I  liave  a  duty  to  perform  from  which  I 
ought  not  to  shrink.  Some  of  those  who  have 
honoured  me  with  their  presence  to-night  may  recol- 
lect that  about  a  year  ago  a  lecture  was  delivered  in 
this  very  room  by  Professor  Blackie,  in  which  he 
tried  to  throw  discredit  on  the  soientilio  method  of 
the  int^rpri>tation  of  popular  myths,  or  on  what  I 
call  Comparative  Mythology.  Had  he  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  itself,  I  should  have  felt  most 
grat«ful  for  his  criticisms,  little  minding  tdie  manner 
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in  wbich  tbey  were  conveyed — for  a  student  of  lan- 
gn^^  knows  what  words  are  made  of.  Nor,  had  his 
personal  reflections  concerned  myself  alone,  should  I 
have  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  them  thus  pnblicly, 
for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  fJiat  ualeaa  we  pro- 
teat  against  anmerited  praise,  we  have  no  right  to 
protest  against  anmerited  abuse.  I  brieve  I  can 
appeal  to  all  here  present,  that  daring  the  many 
years  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lecture  in  this  Insti- 
tution, I  have  fwt  once  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in 
any  personal  remarks,,  or  attacked  those  who^  being 
absent,  cannot  defend  themselves.  Even  when,  I  had 
to  answer  objections^  or  to  refute  false  theories,  I 
have  always  most  carefully  avoided  mentioning  the 
names  of  living  writers.  But  as  Professor  Blackie 
has  directed  his  random  blows,  not  against  myself, 
but  against  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cox,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Aryan  Mythology,  1  feel  that  I  must  for 
once  try  to  get  angry,  and  return  blow  for  blow. 
Professor  Blackie  speaks  of  Mr.  Cox  as  if  he  had 
done  nothing  beyond  repeating  what  I  had  said  be- 
fore. Nothing  can  be  more  unfair.  My  own  work 
in  Comparative  Mytliology  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
laying  down  some  of  the  general  principles  of  that 
science,  and  in  the  etymological  interpretation  of 
some  of  the'  ancient  names  of  gods,  goddesses,  and 
heroes.  In  fact,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  in- 
terpret or  to  compare  the  legends  oi  India,  Greece, 
Italy,  or  Germany,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  pos- 
sible, first  of  allj  to  sAow  an  identity  or-  similarity  in 
the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  or  German  names  of  the 
pniicipal  actors.  Tit.  Coi\iV(\T.^  •ioti.Niv&ae.d  himself 
tbat  the  metb.odwliic\i.l^ia"»ft^o'^'a's'i^"^^l'*^*^'«i 
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resta  on  soand  and  truly  scientific  principles,  has 
adopted  most,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  my  etymo- 
logical interpretations.  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
contrary,  withoat  attempting  any  explanation  of  the 
identity  of  mythological  names  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
which  must  be  either  disproved  or  explained,  thunders 
forth  the  following  sentence  of  condemnation : — 
'Even  under  the  scientific  guidance  of  a  Bopp,  a 
Pott,  a  Grimm,  and  a  Miiller,  a  sober  man  may  some- 
times, eTen  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  new  sun  of 
comparative  philology,  allow  himself  to  drink  deep 
draughts,  if  not  -of  ma.vndering  madnesa,  at  least  of 
manifest  haUueiiiation.' 

If  such,  words  are  thrown  at  my  headi  I  pick  them 
up  chiefly  as  etymological  curiositiea,  and  as  striking 
illustrations  of  what  Mr.  Tylor  calls  '^  survivals  in 
culture,'  showing  how  the  most  primitive  implements 
of  warfare,  rude  stones  and  unpolished  ffints,.  which 
an  ethnologist  would  suppose  to  be  confined  to  pre- 
historic races,  to  the  red  Indians  of  America,  or  the 
wild  Ficts  of  Caledonia,  turn  up  f^ain  most  un- 
expectedly at  the  present  day  in  the  very  centre  of 
civilised  life.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if,  as  a  student 
of  Comparatdve  Mythology,  I  have  been  drinking 
deep  draughts  of  maundering  madness,  I  have  been 
drinking  in  good  company.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Cox 
has  certiainly  given  me  ^more  credit  than  I  deserve. 
I  am  but  one  out  of  many  labourers  in  this  rich  field 
of  scientific  research,  and  he  ought  to  have  given  far 
greater  prominence-  to  the  labours  of  Grimm,  6u>- 
nouf,  Bopp,  and,  before  all,,  of  my  learned  friend, 
Professor  Kahn. 

Bat  while,  with,  regard  to  etyoioVo^ ,  "^»-  ^"^ 
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contents  himself  with  reporting  the  resultB  of  other 
8chol«rs,  he  stands  quite  independent  in  hia  own 
treatment  of  Comparatire  Mythology.  Of  this  Pro- 
feasor  Blackie  seems  to  have  no  SQspicion  wfaatever. 
The  plan  which  Mr,  Cox  follows  is  to  oollect  the 
coincidencea  in  the  legends  themBelrea,  and  to  show 
how  in  ditfepent  mirths  the  same  storjr  with  slight 
variations  is  ttdd  again  and  again  -of  different  gods 
and  heroes.  In  this  Kspect  his  work  is  anttnAj 
original  and  very  nseful-;  for  altbongh  these  coinci- 
dencea may  be  explained  in  different  ways,  and  do 
not  afford  a  proof  o£  a  common  historical  origin  of 
the  mythologies  of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
they  are  all  the  more  interesting  from  a  purely 
psjrchological  point  of  view,  and  supply  important 
materiul  for  further  reBeareliea.  Mr.  Tylor  has  lately 
worked  with  great  succesa  in  the  same  rich  mine ; 
extending  the  limits  of  mythological  research  ta.T 
beyond  the  precincta  of  the  Aryan  world,  and  showing 
that  there  are  solar  mjths  wherever  the  sun  shines. 
I  differ  from  Mr.  Cox  on  many  points,  aa  he  differs 
from  me.  I  shall  certainly  keep  to  my  own  method 
of  never  attempting  an  interpretation  or  a  com- 
parison, except  where  the  ground  has  first  been 
cleared  of  all  unc^tainty  by  etymological  research, 
and  where  the  names  of  •different  gods  and  heroes 
have  been  traced  back  to  a  common  sonrce.  I  call 
thia  the  iMminaiistic  as  opposed  to  the  realistic 
method  of  Comparative  Mythology,  and  it  is  the 
former  only  that  concerns  'the  etudent  of  the  Science 
of  Language.  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  however, 
the  help  whicli  1  Wvei  tftc,ftvie4.fav)m.  Idx.  Cox's  work. 
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particalarly  as  Baggestiug  new  clusters  of  myths  that 
might  be  disentangled  by  etymolo^cal  analysiK 

But  not  only  has  Profeasor  Blackie  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  real  character  of  Mr.  Coi'a  researches,  but 
he  has  actually  charged  him  with  holding  (pinions 
which  both  Mr.  Cox  and  myself  have  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed, and  most  strenuously  opposed.  Agaiu  and 
again  have  we  warned  the  students  of  Comparative 
Mythology  that  they  must  not  expect  to  be  able  tO' 
explain  everything.  Again  and  again  have  we  pointed- 
out  that  there  are  irrationnl  elements  in  mythology, 
and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  grains  of  loeat 
history  on  which,  as  I  said,'  the  sharpest  tools  of 
Comparative  Mythology  must  bend  or  break.  Agaia 
and  again  have  we  shown  that  historical  persons* — 
not  only  Cyrus  and  Charlemagne,  bnt  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  even  Frederick  the  Great — have  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  popular  mythology.  Yet 
these  are  the  words  of  Professor  Blackie :  '  The  cool 
way  in  which  Max  Miiller  and  his  English  disciple, 
Mr.  Cox,  assume  that  there  are  no  human  figures 
and  historical  characters  in  the  whole  gallery  of 
heroes  and  demi-gods  in  the  Greek  Mythology,  is 
something  very  remarkable.* 

'  Selected  Ei4tty»,  vol.  1.  p.  478 :— '  Here  theo  we  see  that  mytho- 
logj  docs  not  always  create  its  own  heroes,  but  that  it  lays  bold  of 
Teat  history,  and  coils  itself  ronnd  it  so  closely  (bat  it  is  difficnlt, 
nay,  almost  impoBslble,  t<i  separate  the  ivy  from  the  oak,  the  lichen 
from  the  granite  to  which  it  clings.  And  here  is  a  lesson  which 
comparative  mythologists  ought  not  to  neglect.  They  are  naturally 
bent  on  explaining  everything  that  can  he  explained ;  bat  they 
should  bear  in  miod  that  there  may  be  elements  in  every  mytho- 
logical riddle  which  resist  etymological  analysis,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  origin  was  not  et)'mological,  batliistoricsl.' 

■  LtctureM  on  the  Soienne  »f  ZongiMjie,  vol.  \\.  <(.  t%\. 
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I  readilf  admit  that  some  of  the  etymologies 
which  I  have  proposed  of  uiTthologioal  names  are 
open  to  criticism ;  ajid  if,  like  other  acholara,  Pro- 
feasor  Biockie  had  pointed  oat  to  me  anj  cases 
where  I  might  seem  to  him  to  have  offended  against 
Grimm's  law  or  other  phonetic  roles,  I  shoold  hare 
felt  most  gratefnl ;  but  if  he  tells  me  that  Hie  Greek 
£rinjrs  should  not  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Saranyli,  but  from  the  Greek  verb  iptvuiw,  to  be 
angry,  he  might  as  well  derive  critic  from  to  critidte;* 
and  if  he  maintains  that  a  name  may  have  two  or 
three  legitimate  etymologies,  I  can  only  answer  that 
we  might  as  well  say  that  a  child  could  have  two  or 
three  legitimate  mothers. 

I  have  most  reluctantly  entered  upon  these  some- 
what personal  explanations,  andl  should  not  have  done 
so  if  I  alone  had  been  concerned  in  Professor  Blackie's 
onslaught.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  have  avoided 
anything  that  could  give  just  offence  to  Professor 
Blackie,  even  if  he  should  be  present  here  to-night. 
Though  he  abuses  me  as  a  German,  und  laughs  at  the 
instinctive  aversion  to  external  facts  and  the  extra- 
vagant passion  for  self-evolved  ideas  as  national  fail- 
ings of  all  Germans  (I  only  wonder  that  the  story  of 
the  camel  and  the  inner  consciousness  did  not  come 
'  Prflfc:iaor  BlaukiequoteaFausaniasiasupportof  this utymolog;. 
He  saya:  'I'bc  account  of  PauKinius  (viii.  25,  2U),  accurdin)-  to 
which  the  terrible  impersonation  of  uunscieuce,  or  the  violated  moral 
law,  is  derived  from  ifiritH;  on  old  Greek  verb  orii^nally  signifjrini; 
t>j  bcangrj',  has  Hufflcient  prubabilitf,  not  to  mention  the  obrioos 
nnato^Tf  of  'AjmI,  another  name  Hometinira  given  to  the  awful  maids 
(<rtfuid)t  from  ipd,  a[i  imprecation,'  If  Professor  Blackie  will  rvfer 
to  Faiisanias  himself,  he  will  tiad  that  the  Arcadians  assigned  arerr 
difFeri^nt  cause  to  the  anger  of  Demeter,  which  ia  suppodcil  to  have 
led  to  the  formation  ot  W  uC'k  name  Erinj-s. 
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in),  yet  I  know  that  for  many  years  German  poetry 
and  German  scholarship  havh  had  few  more  ardent 
admirers,  and  German  scholars  few  more  trusty 
fiiends,  than  Professor  Blackie.  Nationality,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  as  little  to  do  with  scholarship  as  with 
logic.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  nation  he  that  will 
work  hard  and  reason  honestly  may  be  sore  to  dis- 
cover some  grains  of  truth,  National  jealousies  and 
'  animosities  have  no  place  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
which  is,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  the  true  inter- 
national republic  of  all  friends  of  work,  of  order, 
and  of  truth. 
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